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JAPAN. 

TAMSUI. 


Acting-Consul  Layard  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 

My  Lord,  Tamsui,  October  15,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  my  Report  on  the 
Trade  of  Tamsui  and  Kelung  for  the  year  1895. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  R.  DE  B.  LAYARD. 
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JAPAN. 


Difficulty  in 
compiling 
returns, 
owing  to 
change  in 
Government. 


Kesults  of  war 
not  so 

disastrous  to 
trade  as 
anticipated. 
Value  of 
trade. 


Comparison 
of  chief 
imports. 


Considerable  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  compiling 
trade  returns  for  this  port  for  the  year  1895,  on  account  of  the 
changes  which,  have  occurred  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
and  the  consequent  alteration  in  the  administration  of  the 
customs. 

The  returns  of  the  »lapanese  customs  at  Tamsui,  for  the  period  • 
from  J une  9 to  December  31,  1895,  were  not  available  until  the  end 
of  July  last,  and  in  drawing  up  the  survey  for  the  whole  of 
1895  they  had  to  be  collated  with  the  report  of  the  Ciiinese 
maritime  customs  for  the  first  part  of  the  year. 

The  Japanese  forces  landed  on  May  29  some  20  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Kelung.  On  June  3 they  captured  the  forts  at 
that  place  from  the  10-days-old  Kepublic,  which  collapsed  from 
that  moment. 

Four  days  later  the  Japanese  entered  Taipeh,  the  capital: 
and  on  June  9 Tamsui  was  occupied  by  their  forces,  and  the 
customs  taken  over  by  the  Japanese  authorities. 

In  spite  of  the  general  fear  that  the  war  would  have  disas- 
trous effects  on  the  trade  of  the  country,  the  result  was  not  so 
unsatisfactory  to  the  general  trade  as  was  anticipated. 

The  import  trade  decreased  some  10  per  cent,  in  value  on  the 
previous  year;  but  on  the  other  iiand  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  export  trade  of  over  4 per  cent,  in  the  sterling  value. 

The  gross  value  of  the  trade  in  1895  was  1,355,108^.,  being  a 
decrease  of  23,740/.  on  that  of  1894. 

There  was  a slight  decrease  on  the  previous  year  in  the 
average  value  of  the  Haikw^an  tael  during  the  first  part  of  1895, 
viz.,  from  3.9.  2d.  in  1894  to  Ss.  Id.  in  1895. 

Table  siiowing  Comparative  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports 
during  the  Years  1894-95. 


Value. 


1894.  i 

i 

1895. 

Increase  or 
Decrease  in 
1895. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports . . 

573,605 

515,877 

- 57,728 

Exports . . 

805,243 

839,231 

+ 33,988 

Total 

1,378,848 

1,355,108 

- 23,740 

Jmports. 

Annex  2 gives  the  chief  articles  of  import  into  Tamsui 
and  Kelung  during  the  years  1894-95,  but  it  will  be  advisable 
to  give  a table  showing  the  totals  of  the  principal  classes 
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of  goods,  in  comparison  with  the  totals  of  the  previous  year 
for  the  same  articles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  totals  of  opium,  cotton  goods, 
woollens,  and  metals,  excluding  native  imports  : — 


Articles. 

Value. 

1894. 

1895. 

Increase  or 
Decrease  in 
1895. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Opium  . . 

! 168,073 

82,007 

- 86,066 

Cotton  goods 

! 64,515 

61  305 

- 3,210 

Woollens 

i 16,046 

8,711 

- 7,335 

Metals  . . 

35,415 

38,092 

2,677 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  table  that  t!ie  total  import  of  Opium: 
opium  has  decreased  by  more  than  half.  The  import  of  Benares  Benares, 
in  1895  was  37  cwts.,  as  against  238  cwts.  in  1894,  and  reached 
less  than  a third  of  its  value. 

Idle  import  of  Persian  opium  lias  fallen  from  1,880  cwts.  in  Persian. 
1894  to  860  cwts.  in  1895. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  Chinese  opium 
which  has  reached  this  island  in  junks,  as  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  customs  returns,  but  great  quantities  have  without  doubt 
been  landed  all  along  the  coast. 

Of  late  years  the  consumption  of  the  foreign  drug  has  been 
considerably  curtailed,  ov/ing  largely  to  the  increased  import  of 
the  native  drug,  which  is  much  cheaper  and  is  largely  used  for 
mixing  with  the  foreign  article.  This  trade  has  been  steadily 
passing  into  the  hands  of  Cinnese,  and  sales  by  foreign  lion«es  of 
late  years  have  been  of  a much  snr.iller  extent  than  formerly. 

On  the  Japanese  Government  taking  over  the  island,  the 
importation  by  foreign  vessels  greatly  decreased,  in  view  of  the 
drug  being  prohibited.  This  prohil)ition  was  finally  notified  in 
February,  1896.  The  import  between  Jur.e  8 and  December  31, 

1895,  was  some  114  chests,  of  which  51  paid  duty,  the  remainder 
being  in  bond,  and  their  value  amounted  to  4,594/.  This  item, 
however,  is  not  shown  in  the  Japanese  customs  returns,  and  is 
presumably  included  under  some  other  heading.  The  result  of 
the  j)rohibition  has  been  a great  increase  in  smuggling  carried  on 
by  Chinese  junks,  which  has  lowered  the  market  value  to  such  tin 
extent  that  holders  of  stock  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
clearing. 

The  early  months  of  the  year  were  not  characterised  by  any  Colton 
great  activity  in  piece-goods,  while  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  piece-goods, 
which  prevailed  [)rior  to,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  this  district,  greatly  curtailed  business.  As  affairs 
settled  down,  trade  improved,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
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JAPAN. 


Japanese 
cloths  as 
compared 
with  English. 


!Native. 


Shirtings — 


Grey. 

White. 

T-cloths. 

Comparison 
of  towelling 
and  Indian 
sheeting 
not  possible. 

Woollens. 


Metals. 


Sundries. 


Beer  and 
wines. 
Marked 
increase  in 
consumption. 


under  this  heading,  imports  for  a time  suffered  n considerable 
check. 

During  1895,  Japanese  cloths  increased  in  popularity,  as  is 
shown  by  the  lesser  proportionate  falling  off,  compared  with  those 
of  English  manufiicture.  This  is  attributable  to  two  causes,  the 
low  value  of  silver,  and  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  cloths,  besides 
being  more  varied  in  colour,  are,  by  reason  of  the  greater  variety 
in  tiieir  texture,  more  suited  to  the  climatic  changes  of  the 
island. 

Imports  of  Chinese  cloths,  owing  to  political  causes  probably, 
show  a falling-off,  but  they,  along  with  the  cheaper  Japanese 
cloths,  proved  quite  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  lor  goods  of 
this  class,  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  English  goods  of 
similar  quality. 

Tiiere  is  a large  falling  off  both  in  grey  and  white  shirtings, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  same  causes  as  that  found  all  through 
the  list. 

Grey  shirtings  fell  from  57,311  pieces  in  1894,  to  37,631 
pieces  in  1895.  ^Vhllst  white  shirtings  similarly  sank  from 
57,002  pieces  to  37,390  pieces  in  the  same  period. 

T-cloths  have  increased  from  2,660  pieces  to  4,431  pieces,  and 
by  more  than  twice  their  value. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  the  values  obtainable  of 
cotton  towmlling  and  Indian  sheetings  with  the  import  of  the 
previous  year  owing  to  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  two  systems 
of  returns. 

There  is  a considerable  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  the 
w’oollen  import,  which  comprises  English  camlets,  lastings,  long- 
ells,  } arn,  and  thread,  but  though  the  decrease  is  nearly  50  per 
cent,  the  total  is  trifling. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  a slight  increase  in  the  amount  of 
metals  imported,  principally  in  the  direction  of  manufactured  iron, 
by  far  the  greater  part  being  imported  before  the  Japanese  occu- 
pation. There  is  a great  diminution,  proportionately,  in  lead,  in 
spite  of  the  requirements  of  the  camphor  and  tea  trade. 

Under  the  heading  of  sundries,  the  first,  alphabetically,  which 
is  worth  noticing,  and  appears  for  the  first  time  separately,  is 
beer,  nearly  all  of  wliich  was  imported  after  the  oceupation. 

The  amount  of  beer  imported  reaches  a value  of  2,023/.,  and 
that  of  wine  and  spirits,  which  may  properly  be  mentioned  here, 
to  2,921/.  100/.  worth  of  the  former,  and  226/.  worth  of  the 

latter  only  having  been  imported  before  June,  1895. 

The  Japanese  population,  whether  from  insufficiency  of 
good  spring  water,  or  as  a supposed  antidote  to  the  ill  effeets  of 
the  malarial  climate,  is  consuming  great  quantities  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  the  average  per  head  being,  I am  informed,  three 
times  as  much  as  in  Japan  proper. 

The  favourite  beers  are  of  the  lighter  kinds,  chiefly  German, 
Lager,  and  Pilsener,  imported  from  Hong  Kong,  the  beer  of 
Japanese  manufacture,  although  cheaper  to  import,  commanding 
little  sale,  as  it  will  not  keep  in  this  climate. 
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The  item  of  cement  has  been  inserted  merely  to  show  the  Cement, 
decrease  of  3,000Z.  in  the  value  of  the  import. 

Flour  in  1895  was  imported  to  the  value  of  11,338/.,  as  Flour. 
a«;ainst  6,479/.  in  1894,  and  there  is  good  cause  to  think  that  this 
import  of  American  origin  will  increase  steadily. 

Some  decrease  is  apparent  in  the  Japanese  matcJi  import, 
kee]hng  pace  with  the  depression  in  other  lines,  but  there  is 
every  sign  of  its  recovery.  'The  import  of  1894  was  203,000 
gross,  at  6,392/.,  against  147,220  gross  at  4,674/.  in  1895,  the  last 
amount,  however,  being  an  increase  of  some  4,000  gross  on  the 
import  of  1893. 

Munitions  of  war  to  the  value  of  98,159/.  were  imported  Munitions 
under  tlie  Chinese  rule  in  1895,  but  the  item  does  not  appear  in 
the  returns  of  the  Japanese  customs. 

Sales  of  kerosene  oil  during  1895  were  very  much  curtailed,  Kerosene, 
owing  to  the  disturbed  state  ot  affairs,  more  especially  from 
Marc.h  to  July  inclusive.  Since  that  month,  however,  there  was 
a steadv  increase  in  the  consum):)tion,  American  case  oil  taking 
the  leading  position  as  in  the  previous  year,  Russian  case  oil 
taking  second  place,  Piices  for  both  were  about  on  an  even 
basis.  There  was  only  a small  demand  for  Lang  Kat  (Java)  case 
oil,  but  at  lower  prices  than  American  or  Russian.  This  oil  is 
considerably  handicapped  with  the  other  oils,  by  reason  of  its 
inferior  packing. 

Tank  oil  in  tins  is  principally  saleable  for  local  consumption  Tank  oil. 
only,  and  is  not  so  suitable  for  carriage  inland  as  the  case  oil,  or 
for  shipment  along  the  coast  m small  cralt. 

I am  unable  to  give  the  totals  of  this  import  under  separate 
headings  of  country  of  origin,  but  the  relative  values  were,  1 am 
informed,  similar  to  those  of  1894.  Up  to  June  8 there  were 
imported  47,400  gallons  of  American  and  174,775  gallons  of 
Russian  case  oil.  The  total  value  at  the  yeaFs  end  amounted  to 
2,086,405  gallons  at  19,751/. 

The  Japanese  customs  returns  give  a small  total  on  account  KMlway 
of  the  import  of  railway  material — 1,149/. — but  this  probably 
includes  only  material  for  the  relaying  of  the  line  which  has  been 
commenced  between  Taipeh  and  Kehmg,  over  a newly  surveyed 
route  avoiding  the  inequalities  of  the  former  existing  line  con- 
structed under  the  Chinese  administration. 


Exports. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  first  table  given  in  the  body  of  this  Increase  in 
report,  the  gross  sterling  value  of  the  export  trade  of  this  district 
has  increased  by  nearly  34,000/.,  owing  chiefly  to  the  increase  in 
value  of  the  items  of  camphor  and  tea. 

Although  nearly  10,000  cwt.  less  camphor  was  exported  than  Camphor, 
in  1894,  the  enhanced  [)rice  of  the  article,  owing  to  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  island,  raised  the  total  value  of  the  export  by  some 
8,000/.  At  all  times  an  article  requiring,  to  be  worked  sue- 
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cessfully,  large  advances  of  money  on  account,  and  a peaceful 
state  of  affairs  on  the  savage  border,  the  war  played  havoc  with 
outstanding  arrangements. 

The  export  of  coal  amounted  only  to  7,751  tons,  nearly  all  of 
which  went  forward  before  the  Japanese  occupation.  Since  that 
date  the  mines  near  Kelung  have  not  been  worked,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  flooded  with  water.  Surface  workings  supply  coal 
to  a very  limited  extent,  but  the  fuel  is  soft  and  of  poor  quality. 

The  tea  season  of  1895  commenced  about  the  middle  of  April, 
and  from  that  date  stocks  steadily  accumulated  in  Twatutia. 
The  general  impression  seems  to  have  been  that  a serious  check 
would  be  caused  to  business  by  the  advent  of  the  Japanese,  but, 
contrary  to  expectations,  the  high  prices  ruling  in  the  market 
proved  such  an  inducement  to  growers  that  no  shortage  was 
experienced  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  whilst  bujung 
packing,  and  shipping  went  on  as  usual. 

The  spring  crop  and  first  and  second  summer  teas  were  of 
good  quality,  and  quite  up  to  the  average  of  past  seasons,  but  the 
autumn  crop  was  poor,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  the  necessary 
care  for  the  plants  caused  by  the  disturbances  up  country.  The 
result  was  a shortage  of  fine  teas  and  a corresponding  increase  of 
the  lower  grades. 

Prices  paid  by  botli  foreign  and  Chinese  buyers  on  the 
Twatutia  market  throughout  the  year  Avere  very  high  and  con- 
siderably above  the  parity  of  New  York  values.  The  profit  was 
therefore  mostly  to  the  native  growers. 

Chinese  tea-merchants  and  shippers  to  Amoy  for  the  most 
part  had  a disastrous  season,  and  only  those  who  met  the  market 
in  Amoy  when  it  first  opened  (and  the  opening  was  unusually 
late),  could  have  met  with  any  profits  in  their  shipments. 

Foreign  buyers  also  had  no  reason  to  be  satisfied ; markets 
in  America  ruled  low  from  the  start,  and  the  tendency  was  in  the 
downward  direction,  buying  only  taking  place  for  immediate 
requirements.  The  immense  drop  in  value  in  Amoy  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  rise  in  exchange,  the  true  reason  being  that 
teas  in  New  York  ruled  below  the  Chinese  markets,  and  specula- 
tive purchases  based  on  a short  supply  had  for  some  time  ceased. 

The  export  of  Oolong  tea  increased  by  166,917  lbs.  in 
quantity,  and  86,162k  sterling  value ; whilst  the  export  of 
Pouchong  tea  decreased  by  555,450  lbs,  weight,  and  14,410k 
value. 

Shipping. 

There  was  a noticeable  decrease  in  the  total  amount  of 
shipping  calling  at  Tamsui  and  Kelung,  the  number  of  vessels  of 
foreign  build  that  entered  being  168,  against  199  for  the  pre- 
ceding year;  but  this  arose  mainly  from  the  absence  of  Chinese 
shipping,  which  dropped  from  70  ships  to  14. 

The  proportion  of  British  tonnage  to  the  total,  on  the  other 
hand,  increased  considerably,  amounting  to  about  72  per  cent. 
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of  the  whole,  whilst  German  tonnage  was  almost  treble  what  it  And  German, 
was  in  1894. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  give  a “ nil  ” return  of  wrecks  on 
the  dangerous  coasts  of  this  district. 


General  Remarks. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  influx  of  the  Japanese  has  had  any  British  trade 
particular  influence  on  local  British  trade,  apart  from  the  actual  unaffected  by 
check  given  by  the  necessarily  attendant  temporary  disorganisa- 
tion  and  the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  opium. 

Although  the  number  of  the  Japanese  population  is  rapidly 
increasing,  in  spite  of  the  de])lorable  numl)er  of  victims  to  the 
climate,  yet  so  far  they  have  absorbed  little  or  none  of  the 
business. 

Such  demand  for  goods  as  there  is  amongst  them  is  supplied  Japanese 
from  Japan  principally,  whilst  the  Chinese  element  has  always  wants 
been  on  the  look-out  to  assimilate  directly  to  itself  such  trade  as 
it  might  otherwise  conduct  as  the  medium  between  the  native  and 
the  foreign  merchant.  What  increase  tliere  is  more  directly 
])enefits  the  British  shipping  interest. 

As  time  goes  on,  an  increase  in  competition  will  no  doubt  call 
for  more  active  measures,  and  machinery  will  probably  be  im- 
ported for  the  tea  business  ; but  until  there  is  another  outlet  than 
Amoy  for  this  traffic,  things  are  likely  to  remain  as  they  are. 

If  Kelung  or  Tamsui — and  the  latter  seems  the  most  New  outlets 
practicable — could  be  made  a basis  for  a direct  export  of  tea  to  tea  trade. 
America  via  Japan,  there  would  be  a complete  revolution  in  the 
export  trade  in  this  article  to  the  mainland  of  China ; but  until 
those  harbours  are  so  dredged  as  to  accommodate  shipping  of  the 
necessary  capacity,  and  railway  facilities  between  Twatutia  and 
Kelung  are  so  reformed  as  to  induce  transport  to  go  in  that 
direction,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  present  inter-port  trade 
being  interfered  with. 

With  regard  to  the  I'ailway  from  Twatutia  to  Kelung,  as  the  Railway, 
line  has  been  under  military  control,  the  Japanese  have  been 
unable  to  give  me  particulars  of  the  rolling  stock,  &c. ; but  the 
visible  ])roperty,  with  but  little  alteration,  still  consists  of  the 
diminutive  engines  of  the  late  Chinese  Government,  which  have 
to  water  half-way  on  the  20-mile  journey,  and  a few  carriages  and 
wagons,  which  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the  demand  for 
accommodation. 

In  conclusion,  1 have  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  H.  B.  Morse,  and  Mr.  8.  .1.  Nomura,  Commissioners  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  customs  respectively,  for  access  to  the 
customs  returns,  and  to  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  various 
firms  in  this  district  for  furnishing  me  with  notes  and 
information. 
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Annex  1. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Tamsui  and 
Keliing  during  the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels.  , 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

119  i 

62,615 

1 

803 

120 

63,418 

German  

25 

17,323 

3 

946 

28 

18,269 

Chinese  

14  1 

5,072 

14 

5,072 

Danish  

3 ! 

1,431 

1,105 

3 

1,431 

Norwegian 

2 i 

2 

1,105 

Japanese  

1 

493 

1 

493 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

164 

88,039 

1 

4 

1,749 

168 

89,788 

190 

\»  108,987  ' 

9 

3,027 

199 

112,014 

Cleared. 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
: Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

121 

63,798 

2 

1,167 

123 

64,965 

German  

27 

18,597 

3 

947 

30 

19,543 

Chinese  

14 

5,072 

14 

5,072 

Danish  

3 

1,431 

3 

1,431 

Norwegian 

3 

1,646 

3 

1,646 

Japanese  

2 

992 

2 

992 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

170 

91,536 

5 

2,113 

175 

93,649 

188 

107,702 

8 

2,663 

196 

110,365 

Annex  2. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  into  Tamsui 
and  Kelung  during  the  Years  1894-95. 


Articles. 

1894. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

i 

£ 

i £ 

Opium — 

Benares 

Cwts. 

288 

16,210 

37 

1 5,035 

Persian  

,, 

1,880 

150,391 

860 

1 76,972 

Cotton  goods — 

Grey  shirtings  ... 

Pieces 

57,311 

19,583 

37,631 

12,734 

White  shirtings ... 

••• 

57,002 

25,912 

37,390 

15,252 

T-cloths 

2,662 

610 

4,431 

1,982 

Japanese  cloths  of  all  sorts 

,, 

125,597 

7,855 

52,594 

5,713 

Woollens — 

Camlets 

,, 

3,347 

4,929 

2,247 

Bastings 

1,538 

1,872 

423 

Long  ells 

2,332 

1,938 

867 

Y arn  and  thread 

Cwts. 

257 

2,320 

97 

1,311 

Metals— 

1 

Manufacured  iron 

1 

1 >) 

5,338 

2,342 

2,742 

Tin 

1 M 

195 

713 

756 

Lead  

,, 

22,582 

14,275 

9^691 

6,768 

Sundries — 

Beer  

2,023 

Wine  and  spirits... 

2,921 

Cement  

Packages ... 

7,764 

3,*351 

313 

Flour  

Cwts. 

16,659 

6,479 

11,338 

Matches 

Gross 

203,000 

6,392 

147^220 

4,674 

Munitions  of  war 

98,159 

Oil,  kerosene— 

American 

Gallons  ... 

900,000 

16,1771 

2,086,405 

19,751 

Russian 

455,765 

8,236/ 

Railway  material 

1,149 

Rice  

Cwts. 

117,'490 

26|249 

39*437  ‘ 

9,379 

TAMSUI 
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Annex  3. — Eettjen  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Tamsui  and  Keluiig  during  the  Years  1894-95. 


I 

1894. 

1895. 

.A.1 

i 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

1 Value. 

Camphor . . 

. . Cwts.  . . 

33,108 

£ 

90,149 

12,777 

23,696 

£ 

i 98,905 

Coal 

. . Tons  . . 

24,243 

7,751 

i 4,635 

Tea — 
Oolong. . 

. . Lbs.  . . ' 

18,299,333 

570,424 

18,466,250 

656,586 

Ponchong 

2,290,266 

76,093 

1,734,816 

1 61,683 

Sundries  . . 

55,800 

1 17,422 

Total 

i 

805,243 

839,231 
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No. 

1716.  Dunkirk 

Price. 

lid. 

1 No. 

1776.  Madrid 

Price. 

..  2d. 

1717.  Batoum 

2d. 

1 1777.  Vienna 

2d. 

1718.  Hankow 

• • 

Hd. 

1778.  Canton  . . , 

Id. 

1719.  Foochow 

• • 

3 id. 

1779.  Yokohama  .. 

lid. 

1720.  Syra  . . 

• • 

* , 

id. 

1780.  Newchwang..  , 

, , 

Id. 

1721.  Panama 

• • 

Id. 

1781.  Wuhu 

Id. 

1722.  Batavia  >. 

• • 

lid. 

1782.  A.thens  ..  . 

2d. 

1723  Genoa 

• • 

• • 

3d. 

j 1783  Tonga 

id. 

1724.  Cagliari 

• • 

• « 

2id. 

1784.  Smyrna 

id. 

1725.  Chicago  f. 

• • 

7id. 

1785.  Baghdad 

.. 

Id. 

1726.  Trieste 

Id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka  . 

. . 

4id. 

1727.  Hakodate  .. 

Id. 

1787.  Bangkok 

, . 

Id. 

1728.  Mannheim  .. 

Id. 

1788.  Odessa 

2d. 

1729.  Panama 

Id. 

1789.  Naples 

2d. 

1730.  Caracas 

. • 

Id. 

1790.  Beyrout 

. . 

Id. 

1731.  Piga.. 

• 

• « 

6id. 

1791.  Tunis 

lid. 

1732.  Tokio 

• • 

lid. 

1792.  Kiukiang  .. 

, , 

3d. 

1733.  Tainan 

• ^ 

Id. 

1793.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1734.  Portland 

3d. 

1794.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul . 

Id. 

1735.  Fiume 

* , 

lid. 

1795.  A^alparaiso  .. 

4d. 

1736.  Taganrog  ,, 

2d. 

1796.  Brindisi 

2id. 

1737.  Swatow 

Id. 

1797.  Bushire 

2d. 

1738.  Chungking.. 

lid. 

1798.  Christiania.. 

5 id. 

1739.  Angora 

lid. 

1799.  Cadiz 

2d. 

1740.  Shanghai 

« 

2 id. 

1800.  Medied  ..  , 

2id. 

1741.  Bilbao 

3id. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg  , 

lid. 

1742.  Tahiti 

lid. 

1802.  Batoum 

Id. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

• • 

lid. 

1803.  Peking 

3d. 

1744.  Amoy 

• • 

lid. 

1804.  Samos 

id. 

1745.  Ichang 

« • 

Id. 

1805.  Dantzig  . . , 

2d. 

1746.  Berlin 

• • 

. . 

Td. 

1806.  Antwerp  ..  , 

lid. 

1747.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

• • 

5id. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

lid. 

1748.  Porto  Rico  . . 

1 id. 

1808.  Stettin 

3d. 

1749.  Montevideo.. 

1 id. 

1809.  Aleppo 

Id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

3d. 

1810.  Tangier 

2id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

id. 

1811.  Tokio  .,  , 

3id. 

1752.  Frankfort  . . 

3d. 

1812.  Madeira  ..  . 

id. 

Id. 

1753.  Malaga 

, , 

8id. 

1813.  A^era  Cruz  .. 

1754.  Soul.. 

• • 

Id. 

1814.  Oport) 

Id. 

1755.  Copenhagen,. 

• • 

. * 

3d. 

1815.  Hamburg  .. 

lid. 

1756.  Nice  . 

• • 

Id. 

1816.  New  Orleans 

lid. 

id. 

id. 

2d. 

1757.  Lisbon 

. . 

lid. 

1817.  Bengazi  .,  , 

1758.  Nagasaki  . . 

• • 

Id. 

1818.  Marmagao  .,  , 

1759.  Hamburg  .. 

• • 

. « 

2id. 

1819.  GoLhenburg., 

1760.  Mozambique 

• • 

• » 

2d. 

1820.  Dar-al-Baida 

3d. 

1761.  Cettinje  . . 

• • 

. , 

lid. 

1821.  Erzeroum  ., 

id.‘ 

2id. 

id. 

Id. 

1762.  The  Hague  .. 

lid. 

1822.  Munich  .. 

1763.  Cephalonia  . . 

• • 

Id. 

1823.  Samoa 

1764.  Bahia 

• • 

Id. 

1824.  Chinkiang  .. 

1766.  Zanzibar 

• • 

lid. 

1825.  Jeddah 

Id. 
lid. 
2d. 
3id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
Id. 
6 id. 
Id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

• • 

Id. 

1826.  So6a 

** 

1767.  New  York  . . 

• • 

2d. 

1827.  Mexico 

’* 

1768.  Chefoo 

• • 

Id. 

1828.  Teneriffe 

1769.  Caracas 

# • 

id. 

1829.  Batoum 

** 

1770.  Palermo 

Hid. 

1830.  Cadiz 

* * 

1771.  Mombasa  , . 

• • 

• • 

id. 

1831.  Miiriinique  ..  , 

** 

1772.  Nice.. 

• « 

« • 

Hd. 

1832.  Odessa 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

• • 

4id. 

1833.  Ghilan 

* * 

1774.  Port  Said  . . 

• • 

lid. 

1834.  Old  Calabar..  | 

* * 

1775.  Galatz 

• • 

•• 

lid. 

1835.  Tamsui  ..  , 

, , 

No.  1836. 
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DENMARK. 

COPENHAGEN. 


Consul  Boyle  to  the  Marguis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Copenhagen^  December  15,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  a Supple- 
mentary Report  dealing  with  Shipping  at  Ports  of  Denmark  for 
the  Year  1895,  together  with  some  remarks  concerning  the  Ex- 
ports and  Imports. 

I have  the  honour  further  to  state  that  the  delay  in  forwarding 
this  Report  has  been  caused  by  the  official  statistics  having  been 
only  lately  issued. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  JAIMES  BOYLE. 
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DENMARK. 


Value  of 
exports. 

Value  of 
) II  ports. 

Great  Britain 
and  Germany. 


Gerinuuy , 
imports  a ad 
exports. 


Average  value 
of  trade. 


Sweden  and 
Norway. 


Russia. 


United  States 
and  France. 


Remarks  con- 
cern ina 
Danish  ship- 
ping. 


Fishing 

ve.ssels. 


In  my  commercial  report  of  May  26,  1896,  and  in  Table  A, 
which  shows  the  valuer  of  the  principal  articles  of  imports  and 
exports  during  the  year  1895,  the  total  amount  of  exports  is  given 
at  14,912,224/.,  but  this  total  has  Iteen  found  to  be  incorrect,  as  a 
re-shipment  of  rice  to  Sweden,  amounting  in  value  to  26,332/., 
had  been  omitted  in  the  Government  official  statistics. 

The  exports  are  thus,  according  to  Table  C attached  to  this 
report,  14,938,556/.,  showing  an  increase  from  1894  of  290,527/., 
or  about  2 per  cent. 

The  value  of  imports  amounting  to  20,224,393/.,  has  increased 
by  837,215/.  in  1895,  or  about  4 per  cent. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Denmark  is,  as  usual,  chieOy  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  the  exports  l)eing  of  greater  importance 
with  the  first  mentioned  country,  while  the  imports  are  the  same 
as  regards  Germany. 

Witli  regard  to  Germany  the  ini]jorts  and  exports  for  the  most 
part  to  and  from  Denmark,  consist  of  goods  coming  from  or 
going  to  other  countries,  especially  to  France,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  only  pass  through  Germany,  while 
in  tlie  Danish  custom-liouse  statistics  they  are  put  down  as 
coming  from  Germany. 

The  average  value  of  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  about  6J 
ore  per  Danish  pund,  with  Germany  it  amounted  to  12^  ore  per 
Danish  pund ; but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain  consist  for  the  greater  part  of  heavy  goods  of  propor- 
tionally low  value,  while  the  imports  from  Germany  consist  of 
more  valuable  but  less  heavy  goods. 

After  Great  Britain  and  Germany  the  trade  witli  Sweden  and 
Norway  is  the  most  important.  The  whole  value  of  the  trade  was 
4,531,570/.,  or  about  250,000/.  less  than  in  1894.  This  decrease 
is  principally  due  to  smaller  imports  from  Sweden. 

.As  regards  llussia  there  was  in  1895  a slight  decrease  in  the 
imports,  while  there  has  been  a corresponding  increase  in  the 
exports  from  Denmark.  Kye  and  barley  from  the  Black  Sea 
ports,  and  butter  and  eggs  from  Finland  and  the  Baltic  districts, 
are  the  principal  imports.  Exports  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
rough  iron  goods,  and  unprepared  hides  and  skins. 

Imports  have  decreased  from  America,  and  this  is  due  princi- 
pally to  the  falling  off  of  grain.  Exports,  on  account  of  large 
shipments  of  cement,  show  a considerable  increase.  Eroin  France 
the  imports  have  somewhat  risen,  while  exports,  comparing  them 
with  1894,  have  decreased. 

"While  Danish  sailing  vessels,  as  in  other  countries,  show  no 
increase  in  tonnage,  as  compared  with  numbers  and  tonnage  in 
1894,  but  are  rather  less,  the  steam  vessels  have  been  increased 
by  about  17,000  tons  register,  or  about  12  per  cent.,  which  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a very  quick  development  of  Danish  steam 
navigation.  During  the  5 years  from  1891-95,  the  tonnage  has 
increased  by  about  46,000  tons,  or  more  than  40  per  cent. 

There  are  more  than  862  vessels  employed  in  fisheries  in 
Danish  waters,  and  more  than  40  }>er  cent,  of  this  number  ])elong 
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to  Copenhagen.  Of  all  ships,  both  steam  ships  and  sailing,  that 
trade  between  Danish  and  foreign  ports  48  J per  cent.,  with  respect 
to  stowage,  is  apportioned  to  Danish  vessels,  and  the  rest  to 
foreign  vessels. 

From  an  account  of  the  Danish  carrying  trade  to  and  from  Danish 
foreign  ports,  and  based  on  statistics  given  from  Danish  Consulates 
abroad,  it  appears  that  the  Danish  carrying  trade  to  and  from 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  greater  than  that  with 
any  other  foreign  country. 

The  total  carrying  trade  by  Danish  vessels  to  and.  from  foreign  Totals  of 
ports  and  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amounted  to  3,757 
clearances  of  vessels,  with  a registered  tonnage  of  1,442,827  tons.  Great  Britaia 
or  27  per  cent.,  and  234  per  cent,  of  the  corresponding  figures  for  and  Ireland, 
the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  followed  by  Eussia,  with  Russia, 
respectively  15^  per  cent,  and  22-J-^  per  cent.,  and  by  Germany  Germany, 
with  17-^  and  11^  per  cent.  The  whole  Danish  carrying  trade  to 
and  from  foreign  ports  amounted  to  13,740  clearances,  with  a 
registered  tonnage  of  6,227,628  tons. 


Table  C. — Table  showing  the  Total  Value  of  Exports  and 
Imports  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  during  the  Years 


1894-95. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

1895. 

^^x^reat  Britain  . . 

£ 

8,480,128 

£ 

8,631,994 

£ 

3,813,929 

£ 

3,927,426 

^.^..-Germany 

3,665,168 

3,641,558 

6,610,775 

6,783,411 

Sweden  . . 

1,274,434 

1,237,265 

169,200 

2,802,875 

2,599,856 

^^„^ussia  . . 

134,623 

2,364,758 

2,200,413 

^United  States  of 

America 

51,940 

' 127,910 

757,935 

560,275 

South  America  and 
Brazil 

13,040 

1 

1,158 

279,217 

62,011 

Norway.. 

448,424 

369,065 

258,386 

325,384 

Holland 

18,943 

1 17,337 

450,849 

522,136 

^^-^ranc3  .. 

97,468 

53,554 

314,955 

357,060 

388,623 

Belgium 

56,107 
221,576  : 

54,012 

355,131 

Danish  possessions 

224,805 

245,457 

232,712 

Other  countries 

186,178  ; 

410,698 

1,130,982 

2,267,015 

— Total 

14,648,029  1 

14,938,556 

19,387,178 

20,224,393 
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Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Ports  of  Denmark  durincr  the 

Year  1895. 


Entebed. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

Danish  

Swedish  

German  

Norwegian 

Russian  

Other  countries  ... 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

47 

5,841 

5,285 

1,700 

786 

184 

105 

7,278 
263,649 
228,223 
74,627 
83,143  1 

45,253 
13,865 

1 681 

7,901 
1,319 
' 1,732 

1 690 

116 
65 

492,655 

2,047,667 

292,101 

384,976 

204,225 

72,983 

37,463 

728 

18,742 

6,604 

3,432 

1,376 

300 

170  1 

499,933 

2,311,316 

520,324 

459.603 

287,368 

118,236 

51,328 

13,948 

13,762 

716,038 

705,129 

12,404 

12,648 

3,632,070 

3,745,737 

26,352 

26,410 

4,248,108 

4,450,866 

Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

y^ritish  

Danish  

Swedish  

^y<German  

Norwegian 

.^Russian  

Other  countries  ... 

46 

5,119 

5,287 

1,571 

789 

179 

103 

8,880 
258,769 
229,660 
1 70,033 

83,662 
43,600 
12,409 

671 

8,084 

1,490 

1,740 

586 

112 

63 

479,234 

2,010,867 

337,071 

388,974 

203,142 

70,049 

36,945 

717 

13,203 

6,777 

3,311 

1,375 

291 

166 

488,114 

2,269,636 

566,731 

459,007 

286,804 

113,649 

49,354 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 

13,094 

707,013 

12,746 

3,526,282 

25,840 

4,233,295 

preceding 

13,109 

698,858 

11,151 

3,445,313 

24,260 

4,143,671 

L Daiiish  mercantile  Davy  coDsisted  of  3,411  ships  representing 

tons,  and  401  steamers  of  144.059 

* t^®je  were  11,524  boats  and  crafts  under  4 tons.  The  number  of  ships 

are  increased,  while  there  is  a decrease  in  tonnage  of  4,578  tons.  ^ 
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1717.  Baioum 

Price. 
. . 2d. 

No. 

1777. 

V ienna 

Price. 

. . 2d. 

1718.  Hankow 

. . lid. 

1778. 

Canton 

Id. 

1719.  Foochow 

..  3kl. 

1779. 

Yokohama  .. 

lid. 

1720.  Syra  . . 

..  id. 

1780. 

N ewchwang . . 

id. 

1721.  Panama 

. . Id. 

1781. 

iV  uhu 

Id. 

1722.  Batavia 

..  lid. 

1782. 

Athens 

2d. 

1723.  Grenoa 

..  3d. 

1783. 

Tonga 

id. 

1724.  Cagliari 

..  2|d. 

1784. 

Smyrna 

^d. 

1725.  Chicago 

..  7id. 

1785. 

Baghdad 

Id. 

1726.  Trieste 

. . Id. 

1786. 

Hiogo  and  Osaka 

Ud. 

1727.  Hakodate 

. . Id. 

1787. 

Bangkok 

Id. 

1728.  Mannheim  . . 

. . Id. 

1788. 

Odessa 

2d. 

1729.  Pjinama 

..  Id. 

1789. 

Naples 

2d. 

1730.  Caracas 

..  Id. 

1790. 

Beyroiit 

Id. 

1731.  Riga  . . 

..  6id. 

1791. 

Tunis 

1732.  Tokio 

..  lid. 

1792. 

Iviukiang 

3d. 

1733.  Tainan 

..  Id. 

1793. 

Bangkok 

Id. 

1734.  Portland 

. . 3d. 

1794. 

Rio  Orande  do  Sul..* 

Id. 

1735.  Fiume 

..  lid. 

1795. 

Valparaiso  . . 

4d. 

1736.  Taganrog 

. . 2d. 

1796. 

Brindisi 

2id. 

1737.  Swatow 

. . Id. 

1797. 

Bus  hire 

2d. 

1738.  Chungking  . . 

..  lid. 

1798. 

Christiania  .. 

5kl. 

1739.  Angora 

..  lid. 

1799. 

Cadiz 

2d. 

1740.  Shangliai 

..  2id. 

1800. 

Meshed 

2id. 

1741.  Bilbao 

..  3id. 

1801. 

St.  Petersburg 

ltd. 

1742.  Tahiti 

. . lid. 

1802. 

Batoum  . . • 

Id. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

..  lid. 

1803. 

Peking 

3d. 

1744.  Amoy 

..  lid. 

1804. 

Samos 

id. 

1745.  Ichang 

. . Id. 

1805. 

Dantzig 

2d. 

1716.  Berlin 

..  id. 

1806. 

Antwerp 

1 id. 

1747.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

..  5id. 

1807. 

Ajaccio 

lid. 

1748.  Porto  Rico  . . 

..  iMi. 

1808. 

Stettin 

3d. 

1749.  Montevideo  . . 

..  lid. 

1809. 

Aleppo 

Tangier 

Id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

. . 3d. 

1810. 

21d. 

1751.  Cayenne 

..  id. 

1811. 

Tokio 

3id. 

1752.  Frankfort 

. . 3d. 

1812. 

Madeira 

id. 

1753.  Malaga 

. . 8id. 

1813. 

Vei-a  Cruz  . . 

Id. 

1754.  Soul  .. 

. . Id. 

1814. 

Oporto 

Id. 

1755.  Copenhagen.. 

. . 3d. 

1815. 

Hamburg 

lid. 

1756.  Nice  . . 

. . Id. 

18i6. 

New  Orleans 

lid. 

1757.  Lisbon 

..  lid. 

1817. 

Bengazi 

id. 

1758.  Nagasaki 

..  id. 

' 1818. 

Manna gao  . , 

id. 

1759,  Hamburg 

..  2id. 

1 1819. 

Grothenburg. . 

2d. 

1760.  Mozambique 

. 2d. 

• 1820. 

Dar-al-Baida 

3d. 

1 761.  Cettinje 

..  lid. 

1821. 

Erzeroum 

id. 

1762.  The  Hague  . . 

..  l‘d- 

i 1822. 

Munich 

2id. 

1763.  Cepbalonia  .. 

..  Id. 

1 1823. 

Samoa 

id. 

1764.  Bahia 

. . Id. 

, 1824. 

Chinkiang  . . 

Id. 

1765.  Zanzibar 

..  lid. 

' 1825. 

Jeddah 

Id. 

1766.  Pakhoi  ..  • 

. . Id. 

! 1826. 

Sofia  . . 

IMl. 

1767.  New  York  , . 

. . 2d. 

; 1827. 

Alexico 

2d. 

1768.  Chefoo 

. . Id 

1 1828. 

Teneriffe 

3 id. 

1769.  Caracas 

..  id. 

i 1829. 

Batoum 

Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

Hid. 

! 1830. 

Cadiz 

Id. 

1771.  Mombasa 

• . id. 

' 1831. 

Martinique  . . 

Id. 

1772.  Nice  . . 

..  lid. 

i 1832. 

Odessa 

Id. 

1773,  Bucharest 

..  4id. 

i 1833. 

Grhilan 

Id. 

1774.  Port  Said 

..  lid. 

! 1834. 

Old  Calabar 

6 id. 

1775.  Galatz 

..  lid.  1 

1 1835. 

Tamsui 

id. 

1776.  Madrid 

..  2,1. 1 

! 1836. 

Copenhagen . . 

id. 

No,  1837. 
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TURKEY. 

SALONICA. 


Consul-General  Blunt  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishurp, 


My  Lord,  Salomca,  Decemhev  16,  1896. 

1 HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a Report  by 
Mr.  Heathcote  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Salonica  for  the 
year  1895,  together  with  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  Cavalla, 
Prevesa,  and  Janina. 

As  I reported  to  your  Lordship  in  my  Despatch  of  August  10, 
it  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  disorganisation  of  commerce  caused 
by  the  disturbances  in  Macedonia,  for  Mr.  Heathcote  to  obtain 
reliable  information  and  statistics  at  an  earlier  date;  moreover, the 
prolonged  visit  of  Her  Majesty’s  Mediterranean  Fleet  at  this  port 
in  October  and  November  prevented  the  completion  of  the  work 
before  now. 

I have  been  assured  that  there  is  an  opening  for  English  trade 
in  the  production  of  “ Fez”  caps,  which  now  come  entirely  from 
Austria-Hungary,  chiefly  from  Vienna,  Troppau,  Strakonitz, 
Pisek,  and  Husinec. 

Some  houses  here  have  tried  to  induce  manufacturers  at  home 
to  turn  their  attention  to  this  matter,  but  hitherto  without  success. 
I have  made  inquiries,  and  find  that  these  goods  are  largely 
imported  in  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Epirus.  Fezes  to  the  value 
of  40,000/.  were  imported  at  Salonica  last  year. 

I have  obtained  four  samples  of  the  kinds  most  in  use  here, 
which  I send  separately.* 

The  ])rices  obtained  by  the  Austrian  factories  are  the 
following : — 

(Quality  No.  1 
„ No.  2 

„ No.  3 

„ No.  4 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  d.  E.  BLUNT. 


d. 

10 

2 

0 

1 


dozen. 


* Sent  to  Association  of  Clian)bers  of  Commerce. 
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General  Trade, 


The  following  figures  show  approximately  how  the  general 
trade  of  Salonica  has  diminished  in  the  last  3 years  : — 


Year, 

Value. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1893  

£ 

1,560,000 

£ 

1,860,000 

1894  

980,000 

1,720,000 

1895  

800,000 

1,085,000 

This  diminution  is  due  to  the  general  depression  of  trade 
caused  by  the  bad  harvest  of  1894  and  the  low  prices  obtained 
for  the  grain  exported,  and  to  the  want  of  confidence  in  all 
business  relations  created  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country. 

The  importation  of  railway  material  also  has  almost  ceased 
through  the  completion  of  the  Monastir  Railway  and  the  advanced 
state  of  the  works  on  the  Dedeagatch  Line,  of  which  the  western 
half  was  open  to  traffic  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Tables  are  annexed  showing  : — 

• ® • • 

1.  Vessels  entering  and  leaving  Salonica. 

2.  The  principal  articles  of  export. 

3.  The  principal  articles  of  import. 

4.  The  amount  of  goods  carried  by  British  and  foreign 
steamers. 

5.  The  number  of  British  ships  carrying  manganese  from  the 
port  of  Stratoni. 
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Shipping, 

The  decrease  shown  in  the  last  2 years  in  the  aggregate  General 
tonnage  of  ships  of  all  nations  entering  this  port  has  continued  ^ 
in  1895,  the  total  being  838,433,  as  against  858,161  in  1894  and 
943,153  in  1892. 

The  principal  changes  are  a large  reduction  in  the  number  of 
British  steamers,  a marked  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  Greek 
coasting  trade,  both  sail  and  steam,  and  the  replacing  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  Ottoman  sailing  vessels  by  steamers. 

The  proportion  of  British  shipping  to  the  whole,  which  had  British 
risen  in  the  last  2 years  from  an  average  of  24  per  cent,  to  26 
per  cent,  in  1894,  has  again  fallen  below  the  average,  and  was 
only  20  per  cent,  in  the  year  under  review.  British  shipping, 
however,  maintains  its  lead  over  that  of  other  countries. 

The  principal  import  in  British  ships  was  coal,  of  which  a 
considerable  quantity  was  required  for  the  various  industrial 
enterprises  in  the  town,  as  well  as  for  the  railways  and  for  Her 
Majesty’s  ships. 

The  chief  article  exported  \vas  grain,  about  one-third  of  the 
cereals  exported  being  carried  in  British  ships.  The  figures  are  : 
England,  24,000  tons;  Italy,  10,700  tons;  and  Germany,  8,770 
tons ; out  of  a total  of  84,800  tons. 


Exports, 

It  will  be  seen  from  Annex  2 that  the  average  prices  of  most 
of  the  commodities  exported  have  risen  slightly  since  1894. 

The  tobacco  harvest  of  1894  exported  in  1895  was  less  Tobacco, 
abundant  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  though  of  better  quality. 

The  prices  of  all,  especially  the  finer  varieties,  have  risen. 

Tobacco  was  exported  to  Austria-Hungary,  Eoumania, 

Servia,  Russia,  England,  Egypt,  Germany,  America,  Italy,  and 
France,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  1895,  which  will  be  exported  in  1896,  is 
abundant,  and  of  good  quality. 

The  harvest  of  1895  was  in  general  more  plentiful  than  that  Cereals, 
of  the  ])revious  year,  and  the  quantity  exported  shows  a con- 
siderable increase,  the  figures  being  1,662,000  cwts.  for  1895, 
1,386,000  cwts.  for  1894,  and  1,040,000  cwts.  for  1893. 

Of  this  the  greater  part  was  shipped  to  Italy,  while  the  export 
to  England  and  France  has  diminished  considerably. 

Owing,  however,  to  antiquated  methods  of  farming,  the  cost 
of  production  is  high,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  excessive 
rates  of  transport  and  the  depression  of  price  caused  by  the 
competition  ol  other  countries,  leaves  only  a small  margin  of 
profit,  so  that  the  district  has  benefited  but  little  by  the  increased 
activity. 

The  quality  of  the  skins  exported  has  as  a rule  been  good,  gkius. 
Througliout  the  year  trade  has  been  brisk  and  prices  rising. 
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Cocoons. 

Opium. 

Poppy. 

Fennel. 

Sesame. 

Cotton. 


Wool. 


Chrome. 

Antimony. 

Arsenic. 

Manganese. 


Swine. 


The  yield  of  cocoons  was  less  than  in  the  previous  years,  but 
the  quantity  of  new  and  old  goods  exported  (almost  entirely  to 
Italy)  has  increased. 

The  opium  harvest  was  good,  though  the  quantity  exported 
was  less  than  in  1894.  The  opium  continues  to  be  sent  chiefly 
to  England  and  America. 

The  poppy  crop  was  abundant,  nearly  twice  as  much  being 
exported  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  whole  of  this  was  sent  to 
Germany. 

The  amount  of  fennel  exported  shows  a slight  decrease. 
Most  of  it  was  taken  by  France. 

As  in  1894,  the  sesame  crop  failed  entirely. 

The  cotton  crop  of  1895  was  fairly  plentiful,  but  generally  of 
an  inferior  quality.  Though  a large  amount  was  used  in  the 
local  mills,  more  was  exported  than  in  the  last  3 years,  about 
9,650  cvvts.  having  been  despatched  to  France,  Italy,  an  I 
Austria. 

Out  of  about  9,650  cwts.  of  wool  produced,  nearly  four-fifths 
were  used  in  the  country,  under  2,000  cwts.  being  exported  to 
Italy. 

The  quantity  of  chrome  exported,  which  in  1894  reached 
5,000  tons,  has  fallen  to  4,000  tons  owing  to  the  continued 
depreciation  in  price.  For  the  same  reason  no  antimony  nor  arsenic 
was  exported,  but  nearly  30,000  tons  of  manganese  were  shipped 
direct  from  the  port  of  Stratoni,  new  machinery  having  been 
installed  lately  for  the  preparation  of  the  ore  close  to  the  mines. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  made  by  British  merchants  concern- 
ing the  exportation  of  this  ore,  a list  is  given  in  Annex  5 of  the 
British  ships  which  have  been  chartered  by  the  Societe  des  Mines 
de  Kassandra  for  this  trade,  together  with  their  destinations 
and  the  amount  of  ore  carried. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  export  Servian  swine  via 
Salonica,  but  until  lately  the  rates  charged  have  been  almost 
prohibitive.  The  freight  has  now  been  reduced,  and  several  con- 
signments of  swine  have  been  sent  to  Marseilles,  but  a reduction 
in  price  in  France  has  counterbalanced  this  advantage,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  other  market,  as  the  consumption  of  pork  in 
South-Eastern  Europe  is  very  small,  England,  where  swine 
might  perhaps  find  a ready  sale,  is  too  distant. 


Imports. 


General 
import  trade. 


Cotton  goods. 


The  total  value  of  the  import  trade  of  Salonica  has  fallen  by 
about  750,000/.,  and  though  England  still  holds  a larger  share 
than  any  other  country,  yet  English  commerce  has  suffered  with 
the  others  from  this  heavy  depression. 

For  instance,  in  cotton  goods,  the  largest  import,  England 
still  holds  about  the  same  percentage,  viz.,  78,  as  against  80  in 
1894,  but  the  total  value  of  the  import  has  fallen  from  247,000/. 
to  200,000/. 
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In  the  same  way  the  English  trade  in  cotton  yarns  was  i n Cotton  yurus. 
1894  90  per  cent,  on  98,000/.^  while  in  1895  it  was  88  per  cent, 
on  a total  of  only  68,000/. 

British  trade  in  woollen  goods  has  declined  ; in  1893  England  Woollen 
held  43  per  cent. ; in  1894  27  per  cent.,  and  in  1895  only  24  goods, 
per  cent,  of  a total  which  has  fallen  in  2 years  from  188,000/. 
to  72,000/.  The  largest  share  in  this  trade  is  now  held  by 
Austria  with  32  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  total  value  of  the  iron  and  iron  goods  imported,  of  which  iron  and  iron 
almost  half  comes  from  Belgium,  has  for  the  last  3 years  been  goods, 
about  the  same  as  the  value  of  the  woollen  goods,  but  though  the 
total  value  of  the  import  has  declined  by  more  than  one-half,  the 
proportion  taken  by  England  has  risen  from  4 per  cent,  in  1893 
to  8 per  cent,  in  1895,  so  that  the  value  of  the  English  goods 
imported  has  only  fallen  from  69,000/.  to  56,000/. 

A small  quantity  of  rice  comes  from  Italy,  but  by  far  the  Rice, 
largest  quantity  is  imported  from  Kaugoon.  The  price  ranges 
from  16s.  6c/.  to  27s.  6c/.  the  sack,  according  to  quality. 

Three-quarters  of  the  sewing  thread  imported  are  of  British  Sewiug 
origin  ; the  rest  is  Belgian.  thread. 

The  unwillingness  shown  by  English  manufacturers  to  » Yazma  ” 
produce  the  larger  sizes  of  “Yazma”  Eerchiefs,  to  which  herchiefs. 
reference  was  made  in  the  Trade  Report  of  this  Consulate- 
General  for  1894  (Annual  Series  No.  1663),  has  been  overcome, 
and  England  now  competes  successfully  with  Switzerland  in  the 
production  of  the  large  as  well  as  of  the  small  sizes  of  these  goods. 

England  has  the  whole  of  the  coal  trade  of  Salonica,  the 
quantity  imported  being  about  22,000  tons ; the  average  price  is 
about  11.  3^.  per  ton.  Nearly  all  the  coal  is  loaded  at  Cardiff. 


Railways, 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  out  of  317  miles  of  the  Salonica- 
Constantinople  Junction  Railway,  210  miles  were  open  for  traffic. 
The  company  possessed  29  locomotives,  90  passenger  carriages, 
526  covered  and  200  open  goods  trucks.  Most  of  these  were  not 
in  use. 

The  traffic  was  far  below  what  had  been  expected,  and  there* 
seemed  to  be  little  reason  to  liope  for  any  great  development 
even  after  the  completion  of  the  line,  which  was  anticipated  in 
April  or  ^lay.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
construction  of  the  raibvay  was  undertaken  to  a great  extent 
for  strategical  reasons.  The  receipts  from  the  passenger  traffic 
were  about  48,000/.,  and  from  the  goods  traffic  only  36,000/. 

The  traffic  on  the  Salonica-Zibeftche  and  Salonica-Monastir 
lines  has  also  been  disappointing. 
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Annex  I. — Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Salonica 
during  the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


% 

Sailing.  | 

. . _ i 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
j Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

1 

Tons. 

British  

94 

170,777 

94 

170,777 

Ottoman  

1 2,736 

47,286 

208 

90,379 

2,944 

137,665 

Austrian  

3 

595 

! 108 

109,585 

111 

110,180 

Danish  

1 

10 

13,157 

10 

13,157 

Dutch  

26 

24,063 

26 

24,063 

German  

• •• 

26 

31,619 

123,747 

26 

31,619 

French  

81 

81 

123,747 

Greek  

401 

25,261 

135 

33,847 

536 

59,108 

Italian  

1 

104 

69 

88,732 

60 

88,836 

Russian  

54 

79,281 

54 

79,281 

Total  

„ for  the  year 
preceding 

3,141 

73,246 

801 

765,187 

3,942 

838,433 

3,403 

79,331 

734 

778,830 

4,137 

858,161 

Cleared, 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons, 

Britisli  

93 

168,668 

93 

168,668 

Ottoman  

2,736 

47,286 

208  1 

1 90,379 

2,944 

137,665 

Austrian  

3 

595 

108  1 

109,585 

111 

110,180 

Danish  

10 

13,157 

10 

13,157 

Dutch  

26 

24,063 

26 

24,063 

French  

81 

123,747 

81 

123,747 

German  

27 

32,810 

27 

32,810 

Greek  

425 

27, 404 

134 

33,241 

659 

60,645 

Italian  

1 

104 

59 

88,732 

60 

88,836 

Russian  

54 

79,281 

54 

79,281 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 

3,165 

75,389 

800 

763,663 

3,965 

839,052 

preceding 

3,387 

77,72? 

736 

781,884 

4,123 

8.59,611 
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Annex  II. — Eetuex  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Salonica 
dnring  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 


1895. 


1894. 


Denomina- 

tion. 


Quantity. 

Price. 

Quantity. 

Price. 

Cwts. 

s. 

d. 

s 

d. 

Cwts. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Tobacco — 

Shipped  at  Cavalla  ... 

117,600 

138,000 

„ Salonica... 

Gyeubek  

10,450 

8,000 

1 

to  5 

0 

0 

11  to  3 

2 

) 

Kir  

1 

3 

3 

1 

0 

11 

2 

5 

' Per  lb.  in  the 

Pursitchan  

0 

10 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

11 

villages. 

Drama 

0 

0 

10 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Cereal.': — 

Average. 

Average. 

Barley 

313,600 

3 

2 

256,000 

3 

2 

Per  cwt.  f.o.b. 

Maize 

563,400 

4 

3 

500,000 

4 

2 

!■>  t ■ 

Millet 

11,760 

4 

3 

10,000 

3 

6 

>5 

Oats  

■274,400 

3 

5 

1 77,000 

3 

5 

Rye  

■\Vheat— 

274,400 

3 

7 

276,000 

3 

7 

Hard 

74,480 

5 

1 

118.000 

4 

8 

Soft,  red  and  white 

145,040 

4 

5 

49,000 

4 

4 

Skins — 

i Pieces. 

Pieces. 

Badger  

4,600  1 

1 

3 

9 

3,000 

3 

8 

Per  p.air  ,, 

Chevrette  

670,000 

3 

10 

900,000 

3 

1 

,,  ,, 

Fox 

20,000 

6 

11 

15,000 

7 

2 

Per  lb.  ,, 

Goat 

145,000 

0 

n 

300,000 

0 

7 

Hare 

100,000 

1 

0 

140,000 

1 

1 

,, 

Jackal  

2,500 

3 

4 

4,000 

3 

4 

Per  pair 

Kid 

8,000 

1 

25,000 

1 

10 

,,  still-bom 

100,000 

0 

7 

60,000 

0 

7 

>»  >» 

Lamb  

750,000 

li 

7i 

785,000 

3 

5 

Marten  

7,000 

15 

loj 

6,000 

14 

0 

n j> 

Otter 

600 

18 

3 

650 

16 

10 

)>  j» 

Polecat  

2,000 

4 

1 

1.800 

3 

10 

Sheep  

50,000 

0 

9 

35,000 

0 

5 

Per  lb.  ” 

Wi.dcat  

3,800 

2 

4 

4,000 

3 

0 

Per  pair  „ 

Lbs. 

! Per  4 lbs.  of 

Cocoons  

771,400 

3 

2 

959,000 

3 

1 

{ 

cocoons  to  1 lb. 
of  silk  f.o.b. 

Opium 

132,240 

157,500 

11 

6 

Per  lb.  f.o.b. 

Seed — 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Poppy  

37.280 

12 

4 

18,000 

12 

5 

Per  cwt.  ,, 

Fennel  

Cotton— 

5,880 

13 

11 

8,000 

i6 

8 

M n 

American  plant  ) 
Native  plant  ) 

9,800 

{ 

37 

32 

5 

5 

1 8,000 

) 

33 

31 

6 

9 

Wool- 

Washed  ...  1 

r 

72 

10 

) 

( 

73 

1 

Tnwashed  ...  r 

1,960 

45 

6 

>•  3,000 

45 

8 

11  11 

Second  shearing  ) 

1 

72  10 

1 

73 

2 

Minerals — 

Chrome  

4,000 

5,000 

Manganese 

30,000 

o' 

"7i 

Per  unit. 
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Annex  III. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Saloiiica 
during  the  Years  1895-94,  and  the  Percentage  imported  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Cotton  goods  . . 

£ 

200,000 

78 

£ 

300,000 

80 

Sugar  . . , , 

96,000 

130,000 

Petroleum 

84,000 

• • 

60,000 

Woollen  goods  . . 

72,000 

24 

104,0u0 

27 

Iron  and  iron  goods  . . 

70,000 

8 

1 160,000 
92,000 

5 

Coffee  . . 

69,000 

4 

17 

Cotton  yarns  . . 

68,000 

88 

98,000 

90 

Leather  and  leather 
goods.. 

40,000 

11 

48,000 

Silk  goods 

40,000 

. . 

56,000 

• • 

Paper  . . 

33,000 

• • 

47,000 

Hardware 

32  000 

60,0i'0 

i 25 

Sacks  and  canvas 

32,000 

90 

28,000 

90 

Soap 

30,000 

, . 

36,000 

Coal 

26,000 

100 

34,000 

100 

Lyons’  wares  . . 

20,000 

26,000 

. , 

Jewellery 

20,000 

25,000 

1 • « 

Ready-made  clothing  . . 

20,400 

28,000 

I 20 

Rice  (from  Rangoon)  . . 

17,400 

81 

14,000 

90 

Earthenware  and  porce- 
lain . . 

16,000 

19,000 

i 3 

Glass  and  glassware  . 

14,000 

. . 

1 8,000 

• • 

Sewing  thread  . . 

13,000 

76 

15,000 

Alcohol 

1 12.400 

, . 

15,000 

j 78 

Other  articles  . . 

60,000 

•• 

316,000 

Total 

1,085,200 

•• 

1,729,000 

Annex  IV. — Imports  and  Exports  by  British  and  Foreign 
Steamers  at  Salonica  during  the  Year  1895. 


1^’ationality. 

Quantity, 

Imports. 

Exports. 

British 

Tons. 

41,000 

Tons. 

27,000 

Ottoman 

4,719 

9,780 

Austro-Hungarian  . . 

13,979 

22,193 

Danish 

1,202 

1.480 

Dutch 

3,397 

911 

French 

5,580 

4,719 

5,869 

German 

11,593 

Greek 

1,097 

5,732 

Italian 

2,792 

1,219 

12,568 

Russian 

1,654 
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Annex  V. — List  of  British  Ships  carrying  Manganese  Ore  Ironi 
the  Port  of  Stratoni  during  the  Year  1895. 


Name  of  Vessel. 

Date  of  Departure. 

Destination. 

Quantity. 

City  of  Newcastle  .. 

January 

4 ... 

Philadelphia. . 

Tons. 

2,519 

Lord  Derby  . . 

April 

7 .. 

Newport  (Mon.) 

2,521 

Belgian  Prince 

June 

4 

Antwerp 

476 

Lord  Londonderry  . . 

n 

25 

Philadelphia.. 

3,722 

James  Drake  . 

July 

5 .. 

Newport 

1,889 

Hungarian  . . 

20  .. 

Fleetwood  .. 

2,045 

Waterloo 

August 

21 

Garston 

2,034 

Gymnodorion 

September  21 

Newport 

2,197 

Lord  Derby  . . 

October 

22  .. 

Mostiu  Quay. . 

2,479 

Coventiuo 

November 

27  .. 

„ 

2,304 

King  Cross  . . 

December 

23  .. 

1 Newport 

2 910 

Ca  VALLA. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Pecchioli  reports  as  follows  : — 


Shipping, 

The  port  of  Cavalla  is  visited  regularly  by  steamers  of  the  General 
following  companies: — shipping. 

Austrian  Lloyd,  two-weekly  services ; Mahsousse,  Turkish, 
due  once  a week ; Messageries  Maritimes,  French,  every  20  days; 
Puntaleon,  Greek,  weekly ; Hadji  Daout,  Turkish,  weekly ; Joly 
Victor,  British,  weekly ; Captain  Patrico’s  steamer  Cephalonie.” 

Besides  the  steamers  of  the  Joly  Victor  line,  English  vessels  British 
arrive  at  Cavalla  with  cargoes  of  railway  material,  and  others 
arrive  in  ballast  to  load  ores  from  the  mines  of  Messrs.  Allatini 
Brothers  at  Stratoni. 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  is  stationary  or  even  diminishing.  Sailing 
as  the  tobacco  for  Hungary,  which  was  formerly  taken  in  sailing  vessels, 
ships,  is  now  carried  by  steamers,  especially  those  of  the  Austrian 
Lloyd. 


J)nj:)07^ts. 

The  year’s  statistics  show  that  Austria,  and  to  a smaller  Advance  of 
extent  Germany,  are  taking  the  place  of  other  countries,  and  Austrian  and 
especially  of  France,  in  the  import  trade  of  this  district.  trad^'^^ 

Sugar,  for  instance,  which  used  some  years  ago  to  be  imported 
chiefly  from  France,  now  comes  almost  entirely  from  Vustria,  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  coffee. 

Austria  sends  to  Cavalla  goods  to  the  value  of  about  80,000/. 

The  value  of  the  imports  from  I''raricc  is  about  12,000/.  It  is 
true  that  the  Austrian  Lloyd  Company  greatly  facilitates  the  Kcason«. 
importation  of  Austrian  goods,  but  a more  important  fact  is  that 
the  Austrians  and  Germans  have  tliorougldy  studied  the  country, 
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English 

imports. 


CJeneral  trade. 


Trade  with 
Eugland. 

Tobacco. 


and  have  taken  the  trouble  to  produce  certain  articles  used  in 
the  Levant  which  through  their  cheapness  they  have  succeeded 
in  introducing,  in  preference  even  to  similar  articles  of  local 
manufacture. 

The  import  trade  with  England  is  confined  to  the  following 
articles: — Cotton  fabrics,  sacking,  and  metals.  English  cotton 
yarn  is  now  supplanted  by  that  produced  at  Salonica. 

There  are,  however,  many  articles  which  English  merchants 
and  manufacturers  could  import  into  this  country  if  they  would 
send  samples  and  price  lists  to  the  Vice-Consulates,  as  for 
example,  woollen  goods,  iron  bedsteads,  ready-made  clothes, 
tinned  provisions,  pickles,  &c. 


Exports. 

The  principal  export  of  Cavalla  is  tobacco ; a small  quantity 
of  grain  is  exported  when  the  harvest  is  more  than  sutficient  for 
local  requirements.  Fennel,  wool,  and  skins  also  are  exported. 

The  value  of  the  export  trade  varies  between  600,000/.  and 
700,000/.,  of  which  almost  nine-tenths  are  for  tobacco. 

About  40,000/.  worth  of  goods  are  exported  to  England,  of 
which  almost  the  whole  is  tobacco. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  to  India,  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  Spanish  Colonies  has  been  steadily  increasing 
for  some  years. 

The  countries  which  import  the  largest  quantities  of  tobacco 
from  Cavalla  are  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey  (for  the  Government 
factories),  Egypt,  Italy,  England,  and  Germany. 


Building  and  Public  Worhs, 

More  than  400  houses  and  warehouses  have  been  built  at 
Cavalla  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  houses  are  all  badly 
built,  but  the  warehouses  for  tobacco  are  well  designed  for  the 
storage  and  manipulation  of  this  delicate  leaf. 

Public  works  are  much  neglected ; even  the  road  from  Cavalla 
to  Drama,  which  is  more  necessary  than  ever  as  the  railway  does 
not  pass  Cavalla,  is  always  in  bad  repair,  and  in  winter  it  is 
impassable. 


SALOXICA, 
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Annex  VI. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Cavalla 
during  the  Year  1895. 

Entered. 


N.Ttionality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

71 

8,460 

71 

8,460 

Ottoman  

1,188 

16,008 

100 

50,041 

1,288 

66,049 

Austro-Hungarian 

6 

957 

104 

107,031 

no 

107,988 

French  

6 

8,900 

6 

8,900 

Greek  

i’47 

3,622 

62 

10,028 

209 

13,650 

Italian  

1 

44Z 

1 

442 

Total  

1,341 

20,587 

344 

184,902 

1,685 

205,489 

Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

71 

8,460 

71 

8,460 

Ottoman  

1,188 

16,008 

100 

50,041 

1,288 

66,049 

Austro-Hungarian 

6 

957 

104 

107,031 

no 

107,988 

French  

6 

8,900 

6 

8,900 

Greek  

147 

3,622 

62 

10,028 

209 

13,650 

Italian  

... 

1 

442 

1 

442 

Total  

1 1,341 

20,587 

344 

184,902 

1,685 

205,489 

Annex  VII. — Eetuen  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Cavalla  during  the  Years  1894-95. 


Articles. 

1894. 

1895. 

Quantity*. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Tobacco. . 

103,290 

578,422 

97,780 

547,255 

Cotton  . . 

14,280 

3i',800 

11,520 

19,800 

Cereals  . . 

21,430 

4,800 

Other  articles  . . 

3,180 

10,928 

1,353 

18,785 

Total 

142,180 

624,950 

110,653 

585,840 
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Frevesa,. 


Eeturx  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Ca valla  during 
the  Years  1894-95. 


189L 

1895. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Sugar  . . 

26,785 

20,400 

21,546 

19,080 

8,920 

Cotton  twist  . . 

993 

6,400 

1,607 

Kice 

2,144 

4,000 

8,400 

2,500 

2,400 

7,600 

Petroleum 

17,910 

14,287 

Plour 

26,785 

17,000 

12,591 

14,000 

Coffee  .. 

3,636 

17,250 

3,125 

71,650 

14,800 

Salt  

80,360 

18,000 

16,400 

Soap  . . . . 

1,785 

2,000 

17,000 

1,518 

1,600 

Ironware 

27,857 

15,090 

14,700 

Oil  

14,287 

30,000 

17,910 

38,400 

87,800 

Other  articles  . . 

*80,360 

98,478 

16,762 

Total 

282,902 

238,928 

178,586 

225,700 

Including  railway  plant. 


Annex  VIII. — Table  showing  the  total  value  of  all  Articles  Ex- 
ported from  Cavalla  and  Imported  to  Cavalla  from  and  to 
Eoreim  Countries  during  the  Years  1894-95. 

O ^ 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

1895. 

Great  Britain  »•  .. 

Turkey  . . 

Austria-Hungary  , . 

Prance  .. 

Germany 

Greece  ..  ..  .. 

Italy 

Eoumania  .* 

Kussia  ..  ..  *. 

Other  countries 

£ 

49,400 

173,480 

232,360 

9,920 

37,320 

600 

77,160 

22,600 

4,460 

17,650 

£ 

44,750 

141,570 

259,280 

8,110 

30,250 

120 

60,185 

1,600 

8,635 

81,340 

£ 

10,450 

68,240 

68,680 

32,468 

3,200 

14,280 

2,400 

7,000 

10,000 

22,210 

£ 

9.800 
74,900 
78,440 
17,520 

2.800 
11,920 

1,700 

11,120 

9,400 

8,100 

Total  . . 

624,950 

585,840 

238,928 

225,700 

Pkevesa  and  Janina. 

In  transmitting  tables  showing  the  vessels  entering  and 
leaving  the  port  of  Prevesa  (Annex  A),  the  principal  articles 
of  ex|;ort  and  import  (Annex  B),  and  the  value  of  the  goods 
exported  to  and  imported  from  various  countries  (Annex  C), 
Mr.  Vice-Consul  Blakeney  adds  : — 


SALOXICA. 
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‘‘  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  trade  of  this  port  during 
the  last  year  to  call  for  any  special  remark.” 


Janioia. 

Mr.  Consular-Agent  Kypriotis  reports  as  follows  : — 

As  the  various  crops,  the  olive-oil  especially,  were  more  Exports, 
limited,  the  amount  of  exports  was  smaller. 

In  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  money  the  amount  of  Imports 
imports  was  less,  but  as  the  prices  were  higher,  the  value  shows 
an  increase  over  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

British  goods  have  risen  in  value.  British  trade. 

Salahora,  Prevesa,  and  Sta.  Quaranta  are  the  principal  Commumca- 
channels  of  the  trade  of  Janina,  and  the  transport  to  and  from 
these  ports  is  carried  on  principally  in  wheeled  vehicles. 

As  statistical  information  cannot  be  obtained,  my  report  is 
founded  on  information  derived  from  private  sources. 

Tables  are  annexed  shewing  the  principal  articles  of  export  Annexes, 
and  import  from  and  to  Janina,  and  the  value  of  goods  imported 
from  various  countries  (Annexes  D and  E). 


Annex  A. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Prevesa 
during  the  Year  1895. 

O 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

1 Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

1 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Ottoman  

518 

3,999 

9 

1,307 

527 

5,306 

Austro-Hungarian 

5 

270 

117 

53,283 

122 

53,533 

Italian  

4 

270 

4 

270 

Greek  

503 

9,980 

416 

63,7 17 

916 

73,697 

Total  

1,030 

14,519 

542 

118,307 

1,569 

132,806 

,,  for  the  year 

preceding 

1 

1,738 

132,800 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Ottoman  

515 

3,920  1 

9 

1,307 

.524 

5,227 

Austro-Hungarian 

5 

270  , 

116 

52,802 

121 

53,072 

Italian  

4 

270 

4 

270 

Greek  

502 

9,!M;5 

416 

63,717 

918 

73,682 

Total  

„ for  the  year 

1,026 

14,425 

.541 

117,826 

1,567 

132,251 

preceding 

1,736 

1.32,7.50 
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Annex  B. — Eetuen  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Prevesa 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wool  

Lbs. 

100,000 

£ 

2,000 

110,000 

£ 

2,500 

Skins  

Number 

100,000 

4,666 

100,000 

4,666 

Butter  

Lbs. 

20,000 

666 

18,000 

450 

Olive  oil 

Barrels 

4,000 

7,000 

6,000 

10,000 

Cheese  

Lbs. 

190,000 

2,900 

180,000 

2,500 

Fish  

100,000 

1,700 

140,000 

1,900 

Fish  roe 

40,000 

685 

45,000 

750 

Valonea 

60,000 

600 

70,000 

700 

Cattle  

8,000 

7,000 

Total  

28,217 

30,466 

Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Prevesa  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles.  ! 

1895.  1 

1 

1894. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Leather j 

£ 

2,150 

£ 

2,000 

Cotton  goods  ' 

Pieces  ...i 

5,970 

3,100 

1 6,*000 

3,000 

Woollen  goods 1 

,, 

2,000 

2,000 

! 2,100 

1,900 

Sugar  

Lbs. 

200.000 

2,000 

! 200.000 

2,000 

Coffee  

! 

24;900 

2,760 

25,000 

2,800 

Flour  

1 11  ••• 

990,000 

3,810 

1 999,000 

3,900 

Petroleum  

j Cases 

3,000 

810 

3,000 

( 800 

Timber  

900 

900 

Wine  

, 9,000 

450 

1 10.000 

500 

Spirits  

650 

1,300 

1 600 

1,200 

800 

Stationery  

820 

Other  articles  

3,500 

3,100 

Total  

23,600 

1 

22,900 

Annex  C. — Table  showing  the  Total  Yalue  of  Articles  Exported 
from  Prevesa  and  Imported  to  Prevesa  during  the  Years 
1895-94. 


1 

Country.  [ 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1895.  I 

1894. 

1895. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain  . o 

6,000  1 

6,000 

4,100 

4,000  ‘ 

Austria-Hungary 

11,000  i 

11,500 

8,200 

8,100 

France  . . . . . • ! 

6,000 

6,600 

6,200 

6,200 

Italy  . . . . • • ; 

1,000 

1,400 

700 

900 

Greece  . . . . . • ^ 

3,000 

3,500 

: 2,600 

2,o00 

Roumania 

300 

; 400 

400 

600 

Other  countries 

917 

' 1,066 

1,400 

600 

Total  .. 

28,217 

30,466 

23,600 

22,900 

SALONIOA. 
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Annex  I).— Retuilv  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Jani  mi 
during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Hides  

Number  ... 

370,000 

£ 

18,500 

400,000 

£ 

18,000 

Wool  ..  

1 Lbs. 

900,000 

18,000 

1,000,000 

17,000 

Olive  oil  

' Litres 

4,050,000  ' 

50,625 

4,700,000 

70,000 

Citrons 

6,500 

5,000 

Cheese i 

' Lbs." 

•2,00oio00 

25,000 

i,oo'6*ooo 

12,500 

Butter 1 

n 

300,000 

9,000 

170,000 

4,675 

Woollen  stuffs  I 

Loads 

140 

7,280 

150 

7,500 

Cattle I 

7,000 

1 

5,500 

Wheat  (Avlona)  

Lbs." 

1,500',000 

4,000,000 

5,250 

8,000 

1,900^000 

9,500 

Maize 1 

M 

3,000,000  j 

7,500 

Barley 

»> 

3,500,000 

6,500 

3,400,000  1 

8,500 

Coal  

,, 

800.000 

1,200 

1.000,000  i 

1,500 

Valonea  | 

700;000 

3,500  1 

'800,000  1 

4,000 

Buckthorn  

5, 

2,000,000 

2,000 

3,500,000 

4,375 

Sesame ' 

,, 

40,000 

200 

50,000  1 

250 

Wine 

M 

160,000 

720 

120,000 

600 

Linseed  ; 

n 

10,000 

350 

200,000  1 

500 

Total 

169,625 

176,900 

Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Janina  during 
the  Years  1895-94. 


Articles. 

■ 

1895. 

1894. 

i 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton  goods 

! 

...  Pieces 

136,000 

£ 

39,400 

140,000 

£ 

36,400 

„ ,,  printed 

,, 

28,000 

10,080 

30,000 

9,900 

Hides  

,, 

...  Boxes 

13,500 

27,000 

12,000 

21,000 

Petroleum 

20,000 

5,000 

21,000 

5,250 

Iron  

...  Tons 

520 

4,680 

500 

4,750 

Medicines  and  paint... 

5,500 

5,700 

Woollen  goods 

Lbs." 

1,200 

12,000 

’l"250 

11,250 

Flour 

...  Tons 

4,600,000 

23,000 

5,000,000 

25,000 

Copper 

60 

3,180 

55 

4,400 

CoCee  

...  Lbs. 

235,000 

11,750 

240,000 

12,000 

Sugar  

...  ,, 

3,000,000 

25,500 

3,200,000 

26,400 

Rice  

...  ,, 

1,200,000 

9,900 

1,200,000 

9,900 

I>eather  

3,600 

3,800 

Silks  

...  Pieces 

"230 

1,610 

"'240 

1,680 

Kum  

...  Lbs. 

300,000 

2,250 

300,000 

2,250 

K erchiefs  

...  Numbe)  .. 

15,000 

2,850 

16,000 

2,720 

Thread 

Packets  ... 

5,000 

2,000 

5,500 

1,925 

Crockery  and  glass  ... 

3,000 

3,400 

1,530 

Fezes  

...  Packets 

3,350 

1,675 

3^400 

DrlUs 

...  Pieces 

1,600 

1,760 

1,700 

1,700 

Flannel  

...  ) y 

700 

1,160 

640 

1,055 

Cloth  

260 

1,170 

250 

1,125 

Cotton  and  silk  goods 

...  ,y 

27 

696 

30 

710 

Stationery  

2,120 

2,110 

Jewellery  

500 

450 

Books  

800 

750 

Other  articles 

30,754 

30,672 

Total... 

1 

232,935 

227,727 

(2301) 
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Annex  E. — Table  showing  the  Total  Value  of  Articles  Imported 
to  Janina  during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Country. 


Imports. 


1895. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain 

96,000 

94,000 

Austria-Hungary  . . 

52,500 

51,500 

America 

25,000 

18,000 

Prance 

13,000 

13,000 

Switzerland. . 

4,000 

3,800 

Italy  

9,500 

1 10,000 

Russia 

8,000 

17,000 

Germany  . . 

10,000 

8,000 

Greece 

11,000 

10,000 

Bulgaria  . . 

2,500 

1,400 

Other  countries 

1,435 

1,027 

Total  . . . . 1 

232,936  1 

227,727 
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New  Series  of  Reports, 


Reports  of  the  Annual  Series  have  been  issued  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  at  the  following  places,  and  maybe 
obtained  from  the  sources  indicated  on  the  title-page  : — 


No. 

Price,  1 

No. 

Price. 

1720,  Svra 

..  id. 

1779,  Yokohama.. 

, , 

lid. 

1721.  Panama 

..  Id. 

1780.  Nev/chwang 

Id. 

1722.  Batavia 

..  lid. 

1781.  Wuhu 

Id. 

1723.  Genoa 

. . 3d. 

1782.  Athens 

, , 

2d. 

1724  Cagliari 

. . 2|d. 

1783.  Tonga 

id. 

1725.  Chicago 

• • 

..  7id. 

1784.  Smyrna 

• • 

id. 

1726.  Trieste 

. . Id. 

1785.  Baghdad  .. 

Id. 

1727.  Hakodate  .. 

..  Id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

4id. 

1728.  Mannheim.. 

..  Id. 

1787.  Bangkok  .. 

0 • 

Id. 

1729.  Panama 

..  Id. 

1788  Odessa 

2d. 

1730.  Caracas 

..  Id. 

1789.  Naples 

2d. 

1731.  Riga 

..  6id. 

1790.  Beyrout 

Id. 

1732.  Tokio 

..  l^d. 

1791.  'I'unis 

• • 

lid. 

1733.  Tainan 

..  id. 

1792.  Kiukiang  .. 

3d. 

1734.  Portland  .. 

. . 3d. 

1793.  Bangkok  .. 

Id. 

1735.  Fiume 

..  lid. 

1794.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Id. 

1736.  Taganrog 

. . 2d. 

1795.  Valparaiso.. 

• 9 

4d. 

1737.  Swatow 

, . 

..  Id. 

1796.  Brindisi  .. 

2id. 

1738.  Chungking.. 

..  lid. 

1797.  Bushire 

, ^ 

2d. 

1739.  Angora 

, . lid. 

1798.  Christiania.. 

5 id. 

1740.  Shanghai  . . 

• 

..  2id. 

1799.  Cadiz 

2d. 

1741.  Bilbao 

..  3id. 

1800.  Meshed  .. 

2 id. 

1742.  Tahiti 

..  lid. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

lid. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

..  lid. 

1802.  Batoum 

Id. 

1744,  Amoy 

..  l^d. 

1803.  Peking 

3d. 

1745.  Ichang 

. , 

. . Id. 

1804,  Samos 

id. 

1746.  Berlin 

. . 

..  i,d. 

1805.  Dantzig 

2d. 

1747.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

5id. 

1806.  Antwerp 

lid. 

174S.  Porto  Rico  . 

..  lid. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

e 

lid. 

1749.  Montevideo 

• • 1 i^d . 

1808.  Stettin 

3d. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

..  3d. 

1809.  Aleppo 

, , 

Id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

. . id. 

1810.  Tangier 

2id. 

1752.  Frankfort  .. 

..  3d. 

1811.  Tokio 

3id. 

1753.  Malaga 

..  8id. 

1812.  Madeira 

id. 

1754.  Soul 

..  Id. 

1813.  Vera  Cruz 

Id. 

1755.  Copenhagen 

• • 

..  3d. 

1814.  Oporto 

, , 

Id. 

1756.  Mice 

..  Id. 

1815,  Hamburg  .. 

lid. 

1757.  Lisbon 

• • 

..  lid. 

1816.  New  Orleans 

lid. 

1758.  Nagasaki  ., 

• • 

. . Id. 

1817.  Bengazi 

id. 

1759,  Hamburg  .. 

..  2id. 

1818.  Marmagao.. 

id. 

1760.  Mozambique 

. . 2d. 

1819.  Gothenburg 

2d. 

1761,  Cettillje 

..  lid. 

1820.  JJar-al- Baida 

3d. 

1762.  The  Hague., 

. , 

..  lid. 

1821.  Erzeroum  .. 

id. 

1763.  Cephalonia. . 

. . 

..  Id. 

1822.  Munich 

2|d. 

1764.  Bahia 

, , 

..  Id. 

1823.  Samoa 

id. 

1765.  Zanzibar  .. 

. . 

..  lid. 

1824.  Chinkiang.. 

Id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

, . 

..  Id. 

1825.  Jeddah 

Id. 

1767.  New  York... 

,, 

..  2d. 

1826.  Sofia 

lid. 

1768.  Chefoo 

, , 

..  Id. 

1827.  Mexico  ,, 

2d. 

1769.  Caracas 

. . 

. . U. 

1828.  Teneriffe  .. 

* , 

3id. 

1770.  Palermo  .. 

, . 

..Hid. 

1829.  Batoum 

Id. 

1771.  Mombasa  .. 

..  id. 

1830.  Cadiz 

Id. 

1772.  Nice 

. , 

..  lid. 

1831.  Martinique.. 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

, , 

..  4id. 

1832.  Odessa 

Id. 

1774.  Pert  Said  .. 

, , 

. . 1 id. 

1833.  Ghilan 

Id. 

1775.  Galatz 

. . 

..  lid. 

1834.  Old  Calabar 

6|d. 

1776.  Madrid 

. . 

..  2d. 

1635.  Tamsui 

Id. 

1777.  Vienna 

. . 

..  2d. 

1 1836.  Copenhagen 

id. 

1778.  Canton  ,. 

.. 

..  Id. 

' 1837.  Salonica  .. 

. . 

• • 

lid. 
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HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

HONOLULU. 


Consul-General  Halves  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishury. 

My  Lord,  Honolulu,  November  29,  1896. 

1 HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  a short  Keport  on  the  Trade 
and  Agriculture  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  year  1895,  and 
to  inform  your  Lordship  that  I am  preparing  special  Reports  on 
the  Sugar  Industry  and  Coffee  Culture  of  these  Islands. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  A.  G.  S.  HAWES. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Agriculture  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 

the  Year  1895. 
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T*  The  trade  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1895  differed  in  degree  Trade, 
ratlier  than  nature  from  tliat  carried  on  during  previous  recent 
years. 
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HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 


Table  showing  Amount  of  Imports  during  the  Years  1894-95. 


From — 

1894. 

1895. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

LInited  States  . . 

£ 

898,071 

76-22 

’ 931,491 

79  04 

Great  Britain  .. 

96,000 

8 -14 

97,169 

8*25 

Australia  and  New 
Zealand 

38,740 

3-26 

25,329 

2-15 

Canada  . . 

24,378 

2 -07 

6,338 

0-54 

Germany 

28,923 

47,492 

2-46 

22,842 

1 -94 

China  . . 

4-03 

46,138 

3-92 

Japan  . . 

37,922 

3 -22 

42,720 

3-62 

Other  countries. . 

7,079 

0-60 

1 6,489 

0-54 

Total 

1,178,605 

•• 

1,178,516 

•• 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  observed  that  an  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  imports  from  the  United  States, 
and  to  a slight  extent  in  those  from  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 
In  view  of  an  increasing  agriculture,  the  effects  of  which  will  be 
apparent  in  a year  or  two,  the  importations  would  probably  have 
been  larger  but  for  the  stagnation  of  local  commerce  caused  by 
political  troubles  in  the  early  part  of  1895,  and  a serious  outbreak 
of  cholera  in  August  and  September  of  that  year.  The  diminution 
in  imports  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Canada  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  accounted  for  by  a falling-off  in  the  amount 
of  coal  brought  here,  from  about  57,000  tons  in  1894  to  about 
34,000  tons  in  1895,  a large  stock  having  accumulated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  latter  year. 


Table  showing  Amount  of  Exports  during  the  Years  1894-95. 


Articles. 

Value. 

1894. 

1895. 

Sugar 

£ 

1,747,681 

£ 

1,644,965 

Kice 

! 67,523 

33,319 

Bananas  . . 

1 25,679 

21,161 

Other  fruits 

2,493 

2,081 

Coffee 

i 7,861 

4,708 

Hides  and  skins. . 

1 7,692 

10,451 

Wool  

1 3,891 

3,686 

Other  merchandise 

1 4,423 

3,489 

In  transit 

1 * 

23,931 

Total  . . . . I 

1,867,243 

1,747,791 

* Not  recorded  n previous  report. 
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The  export  of  sugar  during  1895  has  been  131,600  English  Agriculture- 
tons  (2,240  lbs.),  against  136,913  tons  in  1894;  the  crop  to  be  Sugar, 
taken  off  in  1896  exceeds  these  amounts  considerably. 

The  annual  production  of  rice  varies  very  much,  principally  Ibce. 
as  a consequence  of  different  conditions  of  rainfall ; it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  crops  of  recent  years  will  be  exceeded.  In  the 
year  1895  a much  smaller  amount  of  rice  left  the  country  than 
the  average  amounts  of  several  previous  years,  but  the  home 
consumption  has  probably  been  greater. 

Increasing  attention  is  paid  to  coffee  culture,  and  though  the  Coffee, 
amount  exported  in  1895  is  only  118,755  lbs.,  against  189,150  lbs. 
in  1894,  a growing  amount  of  land  is  devoted  to  planting. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act,  1895,  a large  area  of  Land  Act. 
Government  land  has  been  leased  to  small  holders,  with  privileges  Settlers, 
of  homesteading  and  eventual  purcliase,  principally  in  view  of  its 
probable  adaptability  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  I'he  experiment 
is  still  in  process,  as  a year  or  two  more  must  elapse  before  any 
considerable  result  of  systematic  planting  can  receive  a fair  test. 

Immigration  during  1895  was  principally  from  Japan,  whence  immi^rratiou. 
it  takes  place  freely.  Chinese  immigration  is  now  permitted,  with 
certain  exceptions,  only  to  persons  who  will  come  to  engage  in 
agricultural  labour  or  domestic  service  whilst  here,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  their  service  to  return  to  China,  a fund  sufficient  to 
provide  for  return  passage  being  accumulated  by  agreement  out 
of.  their  wages  under  Government  care. 

The  National  Debt  of  the  country  on  December  31,  1895,  was,  National 
after  deducting  cash  on  hand,  776,395/.  finance. 

In  the  foregoing  statistics  the  rate  of  exchange  of  4^.  l\d.  per  Rate  of 
1 dol.  has  been  employed,  as  was  the  case  in  the  last  Deport  on  excliange. 
Trade  and  Agriculture,  this  having  been  for  some  years  past 
approximately  the  value  of  bills  on  London. 
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1719.  Foochow  .. 

Price.  ' 
..  3id. 

No. 

1779.  Yokohama.. 

Price. 

..  lid. 

1720.  Svra 

..  id.  1 

1780.  Newchwang 

Id. 

1721.  Parama 

..  Id.  1 

1781.  Wuhu 

Id. 

1722.  RaOavia 

..  Ud. 

1782.  Athens 

2d. 

1723  Genoa 

..  .3d. 

1783.  Tonga 

• f 

id. 

1724.  Cagliari 

..  2id. 

1784.  Smyrna 

kd. 

1725.  Chicago 

. . 

..  Ihd. 

1785.  Baghdad  .. 

, * 

id. 

1726.  Trie^^t- 

..  id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

, , 

4 Id. 

1727.  Hakodate  .. 

..  Id. 

1787.  Bangkok  .. 

Id. 

1728.  Mannheim . . 

..  Id. 

1788.  Odessa 

2d. 

1729.  Panama 

..  Id. 

1789.  Naples 

• « 

2d. 

1730.  Caracas 

..  Id. 

1790.  Bey  rout 

Id. 

173].  Ria:a 

..  6|d. 

1791.  Tunis 

lid. 

1732.  Tokio 

, , 

..  lid. 

1792.  Kiukiaug  .. 

3d. 

1733.  Tainan 

g • 

..  Id. 

1793.  Bangkok  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1734.  Portland  .. 

..  3d. 

1794.  Pio  Grande  do  Sul 

Id. 

1735.  Fiume 

. , 

..  lid. 

1795.  Valparaiso.. 

, * 

4d. 

1736.  Taganrog  .. 

. . 

..  2d. 

1796.  Brindisi 

• • 

2id. 

1737.  Swatow 

..  Id. 

1797.  Bushire 

• e 

2d. 

1738.  Chungking. . 

..  lid. 

1798.  Christiania.. 

5id. 

1739.  Angora 

..  lid. 

1799.  ('adiz 

• • 

2d. 

1740.  Shanghai  .. 

..  2id. 

1800.  Me«hed 

2 Id. 

1741.  Bilbao 

.. 

..  3id. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

lid. 

1742.  Tahiti 

..  lid. 

1802.  Batoum 

Id. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

..  lid. 

1803.  Peking 

3d. 

1744.  Amoy 

, , 

..  lid. 

1804,  Samos 

id. 

1745.  Ichang 

..  Id. 

1805.  Dantzig 

« « 

2d. 

1746.  Berlin 

. . 

..  id. 

18o6.  Antwerp  .. 

lid. 

1747,  Ptio  de  Janeiro 

..  5id. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

• « 

lid. 

1748.  Porto  Pico . , 

, , 

..  lid. 

1808.  Stettin 

3d. 

1749.  Montevideo 

. , 

..  lid. 

' 1809.  Aleppo 

Id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

..  3d. 

1810.  Tangier 

2id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

l:l: 

1811.  Tokio 

3|d. 

1752.  Frankfort  .. 

1812.  Madeira 

id. 

1753.  Malaga 

..  8id. 

1813.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

Id. 

1754.  Soul 

..  Id. 

1814.  Oporto 

Id. 

1755.  Copenhagen 

. . 

..  3d. 

1815.  Hamburg  .. 

, * 

lid. 

1756.  Nice 

..  Id. 

1816.  New  Orleans 

• • 

lid. 

1757.  Lisbon 

..  lid. 

1817.  Bengazi 

id. 

1758.  Nagasaki  .. 

. . 

..  Id. 

1818.  Marmagao  .. 

* , 

id. 

'1759.  Hamburg  .. 

. . 

..  2^d. 

1819.  Gothenburg 

2d. 

1760.  Mozambique 

. . 

2d. 

1820.  Dar-al-Baida 

3d. 

1761.  Cettinjg  .. 

. . 

..  i.:d. 

1821.  Erzeroum  .. 

, * 

id. 

1762.  The  Hague 

. . 

. lid. 

1822.  Munich 

, * 

2|d. 

1763.  Cephalonia 

. . 

..  Id. 

! 1823.  Samoa 

* , 

, , 

id. 

1764.  Bahia 

. . 

..  Id. 

! 1824.  Chinkiang  . . 

Id. 

1765.  Zanzibar  .. 

, , 

..  lid. 

1825.  Jeddah 

Id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

, , 

..  Id. 

1 1826.  Sofia 

lid. 

1767.  New  York  . . 

..  2d. 

' 1827.  Mexico 

2d. 

1768.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1828.  Tenerifie  .. 

3|rl. 

1769.  Caracas 

..  id. 

! 1829.  Batoum 

, , 

Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

Hid. 

1830.  Cadiz 

Id. 

1771.  Mombasa  . . 

..  id. 

[ 1'31.  Martinique.. 

Id. 

1772.  Nice 

..  lid. 

1832.  Odessa 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

, , 

..  4id. 

1833.  Ghilan 

Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  . . 

. , 

..  lid. 

1834.  Old  Calabar 

6id. 

1775.  Galatz 

..  lid. 

1835.  Tamsui 

* . 

Id. 

1776.  Madrid 

, , 

. . 2d. 

1836.  Copenhagen 

id. 

1777.  Vienna  .. 

, , 

..  2d. 

1 1837.  Salonica 

lid. 

1778.  Canton 

.. 

. . Id. 

1838.  Honolulu  .. 

. • 

. . 

id. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

BUENOS  AYBES. 

Consul  Bridgett  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishurii. 

My  Lord,  Buenos  Ayres,  November  24,  189G. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  my  Annual  Trade 
Report  on  the  Argentine  Rejniblic  for  the  Year  1895  and  part  of 
1896.  which  owing  to  the  delay  in  publishing  official  statistics  has 
been  unduly  retarded. 

I also  forward  a Report  from  Vice-Consul  Mallet  of  Rosario 
on  the  TTade  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  RONALD  BRIDGETT. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Comrnerce  of  the  Argentine  Repuhlie  for 
the  Year  1895  and  part  of  1890. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 


Introductory. 


Table  of  Contents — continued. 
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The  depression  of  trade  in  the  Argentine  Republic  seems  at 
length  to  be  arrested  in  some  of  its  branches.  The  year  1895 
opened  with  political  troubles,  but  the  differences  between  the 
President,  Doctor  Saluz  Pena,  and  the  National  Congress  were 
settled  by  the  resignation  of  the  former  and  the  installation  of 
Vice-President  Uriburu  in  his  stead.  These  changes  while 
pending  produced  a want  of  confidence  in  business  circles^  which 
later  in  the  year  was  increased  by  the  question  of  boundary  limits 
between  this  countrv  and  Chili.  At  one  tinm  it  looked  as  if  war 
between  the  tw’o  nations  >vould  break  out,  but  better  counsels 
prevailed.  This  prospect  led  to  large  expenditure  of  money  in  the 
purchase  of  war  vessels  and  material,  which  disarranged  the 
national  finances,  and  although  the  Minister  (T  Finance  has  just 
presented  to  Congress  an  elaborate  report  of  660  })age®,  it  throws, 
little  light  on  the  true  state  of  affairs.  The  steady  decline  in  the 
premium  on  gold  in  the  current  year  has  tended  to  restrict 
business  in  import*^,  as  dealers  holding  stocks  bought  at  higher 
prices  prefer  to  reduce  same  before  entering  into  new  contracts 
with  importers. 


Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  executive  presents  a budget  statement  which  in  passage 
through  Congress  is  often  materially  changed  by  the  voting  of 
supplementary  grants,  so  that  it  hajtpens  that  estimates  wdiich 
showed  a suqfius  turn  out  quite  the  reverse.  The  fluctuations  in 
gold  as  compared  with  paper  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  lor 
while  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  his  Annual  Keport  only  just 
presented  to  Congress  converts  gold  receipts  at  the  average  fo 
last  year,  viz.,  344  per  cent.,  the  rate  now  is  about  280  per  cent. 
Customs  receipts  are  in  gold  and  amounted  last  year  to 
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5,303,000//  out  of  a total  of  8,029,000/.,  converting  ])aper 
receipts  at  280  per  cent. 

Excise  duties  and  stamps  form  the  next  largest  items,  an': 
paid  in  paper  currency.  'With  the  exception  of  interest  on  loans 
the  expenses  of  Government  are  paid  in  paper  currency,  tlu'refore 
in  taking  all  receipts  at  a fictitious  paper  value,  it  is  easy  t(^  be 
seen  that  an  increase  in  receipts  is  produced,  in  paper. 

The  surplus  receipts  in  1895,  as  compared  with  1894,  were 
given  as  598,000/.,  but  this  is  erroneous,  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  a negotiation  of  “ Morgan  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  8,250,000 
gold  dollars,  or  say  1,650,000/. 

Loans. 

The  following  are  tlie  amounts  of  the  Internal  and  External 
debts  of  the  Eepublic: — 

Internal  Debts. — Paper  currency,  46,181,500  dol.,  converted 
into  sterling  gold  at  280  per  cent.,  or  sav  14  dol.  paper  per  1/.. 
3,298,600/. 

Internal  Debt.— 189,226,500  dol.,  which,  converted  into 
sterling  at  5 dol.  per  1/.,  equals  37,845,300/. 

E.vternal  Debt. — Gold,  199,244,500  dol.,  converted  into  sterling 
at  5 dol.  per  1/.,  equals  39,848,900/.,  or  a total  of,  say,  in  round 
numbers,  81,000,000/. 

The  service  on  this  at  6 per  cent,  would  be  4,860,000/.,  while 
as  stated  above  the  total  revenue  for  1895  was  8,029,000/.,  and 
the  Treasury  Keport  gives  the  expenditure  in  gold  and  paper  at 
24,000,000  dol.  and  84,000,000  dol.  respectively,  or  say  together 
(at  14  dol.  paper  and  5 dol.  gold  to  the  sovereign)  10,800,000/. 

Exports. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  wool  trade  have  been  supplied 
by  a leading  firm  of  this  city,  who  are  not  only  large  growers,  but 
ire  receivers  of  wool  from  others  : — 

“ The  w'ool  season  of  the  past  year  commenced  in  this  country 
in  the  first  half  of  September,  with  a market  notable  for  anima- 
tion and  interest.  The  prices  which  were  then  paid  were  high, 
since  for  some  special  lots  14  dol.  and  even  15  dol.  the  10  kilos, 
(equivalent  to  9c/.  to  lOc/.  per  lb.)  were  paid  for  Lincoln  wool  of 
lustre  and  very  clean.  Naturally  these  were  exceptional  prices 
obtained  for  the  first  lots,  due  in  part  to  the  interest  of  buyers  in 
getting  away  samples  to  the  factories. 

“ Average  prices  for  wools,  cross  Lincoln  of  good  quality,  were 
about  10  dol.  50  c.  (l^d.  per  lb.).  During  the  month  of  (October 
prices  began  to  decline  slowly  at  the  same  time  as  tlu* 
activity  of  the  buyers,  and  towards  tlie  end  of  November  tlie 
daily  transactions  became  very  limited,  for  while  at  the  opening 
of  the  season  sales  were  made  up  to  1,000  tons  per  day,  later  on 
they  did  not  pass  100  tons. 

“Thisconditionof  thingshad  a favourable  re-action  in  I’ebruarv. 
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and  during  March  s-ales  were  again  of  some  volume  with  prices  up 
to  5 per  cent,  higher  than  at  the  end  of  1895. 

“From  April  onwards  prices  as  well  as  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  buyers  began  to  decline,  reaching  in  the  months  of  July  and 
August  a fall  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  average  prices  obtained  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  During  the  winter  n.onths  (April  to 
September)  the  turn-over  was  of  little  importance,  and  towards 
the  end  of  that  period  the  market  was  .almost  stagnant,  with  the 
result  that  there  remained  a stock  in  hand  to  carry  forward  to  the 
present  season,  1896-97,  of  about  6,000  tons  ; of  this  amount  only 
a third  part  w^as  liquidated  at  the  opening  of  the  season. 

“ In  the  past  season,  1895-96,  the  cross  Lincoln  wool  has  })re- 
dominated  in  its  distinctive  grades  of  crossing.  Rambouillet 
wools  continue  gradually  to  diminish,  until  they  now  reach  a bare 
third  of  the  production  of  the  country,  whereas  before  it  was  com- 
posed nearly  entirely  of  this  class. 

“ The  defect  of  seed  and  ‘ burr  ^ in  the  wool  is  pretty  general. 
Tliis,  however,  brings  its  own  penalty,  since,  on  account  of  it, 
differences  are  made  of  from  5 per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  in  the 
price,  according  to  the  quantity  of  seed  and  burr.’  In  the  present 
season,  1896-97,  this  defect  is  much  noted. 

“ Sales  have  opened  this  season  with  little  animation  in  the 
market,  and  with  prices  25  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  lower  than  in 
the  last  months  of  1895,  whereof  16  per  cent,  to  18  per  cent, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  appreciation  of  the  paper  dollar,  in 
which  last  currency  nearly  all  the  sales  are  effectedo” 

The  following  statement  gives  the  destination  of  shipments  of 
wmol  during  the  season  October  1, 1895,  to  September  30,  1896  : — 

IA'ool  Shipments  (in  Bales)  from  October  1,  1895. 


Destination. 

Quantity. 

Dunkirk 

Bales. 

180,141 

Antwerp 

91,950 

Hamburg  . . 

71,174 

Bremen 

40,590 

G-enoa 

12,175 

United  Kingdom  .. 

15,806 

United  States 

22,153 

Bordeaux  . . 

4,340 

Havre 

14,430 

Marseilles  . . 

9,316 

Barcelona  . . 

185 

Rotterdam.. 

94 

Total 

462,355 

The  killings  for  the  seasons  ( December  to  J uiy)  for  the  last 
3 years  to  provide  salted  hides  are  as  follow's  : — 


Hides. 


BUENOS  AYRES. 


i) 


Province. 

Number. 

1894. 

1895. 

189H. 

Buenos  Ajres  . , . . . . 1 

Entre  Eios  and  Santa  Fe  . . 

1 

352,000 
’ 284,000 

1- 

. 327,000 
' 399,000 

209.000 

264.000 

Prices  in  1896  were  12  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1895,  when 
the  market  was  affected  by  the  war  in  China.  The  practice  still 
prevails  of  purchases  of  salted  hides  being  made  and  paid  for 
while  the  animals  are  feeding  in  their  pastures.  The  falling-off 
in  killings  is  mainly  ^owing  to  the  low  price  of  jerked  beef  in 
Brazil,  and  absence  of  demand  for  Cuba.  Buyers  of  cattle  for 
shipment  can  also  afford  to  pay  better  prices  than  the  ^‘saladerista  ” 
(slaughterer). 

As  the  growth  of  wheat  and  maize  in  this  Republic  is  of  great  Cereals, 
importance  now  in  the  food  supply  of  Europe,  and  has  much 
increased  of  late,  and  commands  much  attention  in  England,  I 
have  thought  it  well  to  transmit  the  accompanying  review  of 
tlie  grain  trade,  and  which  has  been  kindly  furnished  me  by 
a well-known  grain  inspector  of  this  city. 

“Notwithstanding  a.  continuance  of  low  prices — now  apparently 
passing  away — and  the  unfortunate  spoiling  of  two  very  promis- 
ing crops  (1894  and  1895),  with  resulting  distress  among  the 
poorer  and  more  improvident  class  of  colonists  of  the  province  of 
Santa  Fe,  there  has  been  no  real  discouragement  of  wheat 
growing  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and,  on  the  contrary,  although 
the  arrivals  of  immigrants  are  only  now  becoming  important,  the 
acreage  of  land  under  wheat  has  probably  increased  30  per  cent, 
to  40  per  cent,  since  the  big  crop  year  of  1893. 

“ The  centre  of  wheat  growing  is  moving  southwards,  partly 
because  locusts  have  become  almost  established  in  the  North  of 
Santa  Fe,  but  also  because  better  lands  for  general  farming  are 
now  obtainable  in  the  west  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

“ It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Italian  colonists  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  farmers,  but  really  ‘croppers,’  who  grow 
wheat,  linseed  or  maize  ‘ on  siiares’  with  the  owners  of  the  land, 
paying  really  most  exorbitant  rentals  and  borrowing  money  at 
usurious  rates  in  hopes  of  the  recurring  good  years,  and  we  have 
yet  to  see  what  will  be  the  food  production  of  this  fertile  land 
when,  instead  of  being  a migratory  class,  they  settle  down  on 
their  own  lands  and  really  cultivate  and  improve  their  holdings. 

“They  are  still  very  rough  in  their  farming  methods,  as  probably 
not  5 per  cent,  of  wheat  is  sown  with  drills,  and  a very  small 
proportion  of  the  land  even  roiled. 

“Two  great  lessons  have  been  taught  to  Argentine  landowners 
quite  recently  that  will  have  wide  eflect,  and  may  bring  about 
agricultural  changes  of  quick  action. 

“The  first  fact  brought  home  is  that  improved  cattle  sell  well, 
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whereas  common  cattle  will  not,  and  the  second  is  that  dairy- 
farming  with  pig  feeding  is  profitable  ; and  from  these  lessons 
great  developments  may  follow  that  will  bring  a new  departure, 
and  the  introduction  of  mixed  farming  that  has  scarcely  com- 
menced yet. 

In  Santa  Fe,  maize  is  grown  with  poor  success  on  account  of 
prevailing  dryness  of  the  climate,  but  farther  south  the  hardy 
and  industrious  Italian  can  grow  any  cereal,  as  well  as  the 
wonderful  “ alfalfa  ” or  lucerne,  and  will  cease  to  depend  on 
wheat  and  linseed.  So  also  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
there  are  large  districts  where  maize  only  was  grown,  but  a 
change  is  coming  gradually,  and  when  there  is  a variety  of 
agriculture  the  full  work  of  the  entire  family  may  come  into 
play^  throughout  the  y^ear,  with  corresponding  reduced  coct  of 
wheat  growing,  whereas  now  there  is  much  idle  time  between 
crops. 

“ Already  the  butter  factories  in  the  south  have  supplied  a 
market  for  regular  supplies  of  cream,  and  curing  establishments 
will  soon  be  started  to  prepare  hog  products  for  the  large  market 
of  Brazil,  so  that  ‘ chacareros,’  or  small  farmers,  can  turn 
their  attention  to  systematic  pig-feeding  when  there  is  a good 
maize  crop. 

Unfortunately,  very  considerable  droughts  occur  from  time  to 
time,  and  maize  is  not  by  any  means  a safe  crop,  even  if  there  are 
no  locusts,  but  alfalfa  is  to  a great  extent  independent  of  rain, 
and  will  supply  food  for  pigs — and,  indeed,  all  stock— in  a drought. 

“ At  the  present  time  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  great 
anxiety  prevails  among  all  concerned  in  agriculture  in  the  north 
of  the  province  of  Santa  Fe,  where  the  crops  have  been  eaten 
down  in  many^  cases  for  three  successive  years,  and  many 
‘ chacareros,’  or  small  farmers,  must  go  to  the  wall  unless  they 
are  fortunate  this  y^ear  in  harvesting  something  ; but  for  all  who  do 
harvest  wheat  at  present  prices  (about  11.  13s.  per  quarter  cost, 
freight,  and  insui’ance),  the  ])rotit  will  be  very  considerable, 
although  the  decline  of  me  gold  premium  (from  330  to  275) 
does  not  mean  much  benefit,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  is  really  a 
loss,  because  rent  and  hired  labour  are  paid  in  paper  dollars. 

“ It  is  quite  useless  to  calculate  the  cost  of  growing  wheat,  when 
the  result  of  a crop  is  so  dependent  on  the  seasons,  and  the  yield 
is  very^  irregular;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a steady 
improvement  in  method,  and  that  the  land  is  better  farmed. 

“ Comparative  disaster  fell  on  the  crop  of  1895,  by  reason  of 
untimely  frost  in  the  north,  but  in  the  south  there  was  a splendid 
crop,  and  so  it  will  be  always  now  that  the  wheat  area  is  wide- 
spread, and  with  a home  consumption  of  about  3,000,000  quarters, 
it  is  safe  to  calculate  an  average  export  of  5,000,000  quarters 
(say  from  3,000,000  quarters  to  8,000,000  quarters). 

“ It  is  not  safe  to  estimate  the  jtresent  crop  definitely,  because 
it  is  only  in  the  blooming  stage ; but  a good  seed  time,  followed 
by  timely  rains  and  a dry  winter,  gives  every  prospect  of  a large 
crop  of  good  quality  for  export  in  1897. 
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The  following  estimate  of  the  wheat  crops  of  the  republic  is 
calculated  backwards  from  the  export  figures,  because  no  reliable 
figures  exist  of  acreage  : — 


“Crop  1893. 


1 Quantity. 

Tons.* 

Quarters.! 

Wheat  export  1894- 
Flour  export  (38,000  tons) 
Flour  consumption 
Seed  wheat . . 

Total 

1,008,000 

50,000 

425.000 

110.000 

4.635.000 

230.000 

1.955.000 

505.000 

1,593,000 

1 

7,325,000 

' * Argentine  ton  = 4'60  quarters  wheat. 

t Quarter  of  wheat  = 8 oushels  of  60  lbs. 

“ Say  4,000,000  acres  at  14*5  bushels  = 58,000,000  bushels. 
“ Crop  1894. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Quarterr. 

Wheat  export,  1895 
Flour  export  (54,000  tons) 
Flour  consumption 
Seed  wheat. . 

Total 

1,010,000 

70,000 

500.000 

150.000 

4.646.000 

322.000 

2.300.000 

690.000 

1,730,000 

7,958,000 

“ Say  5,000,000  acres  at  12*8  bushels  = 64,000,000  bushels. 
“ Crop  1895  (estimated). 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Quarters. 

Wheat  export,  1896  .. 

Flour  for  export  . . . . . . 1 

Flour  consumption  . . . . ! 

Seed  wheat. . . . . . . . | 

Total  . . . . . . ' 

Cfi0,000 

70,000 

530.000 

180.000 

2.760.000 

320.000 

2.440.000 

830.000 

1,380,000 

6,350,000 

“ Say  5,500,000  acres  at  9*2  bushels  = 50,000,000  bushels. 
“Locusts  hav(;  appeared  in  unprecedented  (piantities  this 
year— quite  upsetting  tlie  theory  that  7 years  would  see  the 
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liinseed. 


Maize. 


Barley  and 
oats. 

Peanuts 
(mani) . 


Potatoes. 


Livestock. 


last  of  them — and  they  have  come  farther  south  at  a very  early 
date,  apparently  passing  over  the  centre  districts  without  doing 
much  damage;  wheat  will  therefore  probably  escape  injury,  but 
there  Is  great  fear  of  damage  to  the  new  maize. 

The  acreage  of  linseed  in  1895  and  1896  has  been  greatly 
increased,  and  the  crop  now  being  harvested  promises  a very 
heavy  yield,  so  that  an  export  of  400,000  to  500,000  tons  is 
expected. 

“ Maize  being  favoured  by  most  suitable  weather  during  1895 
and  1896  gave  very  great  yields  (60  and  even  up  to  90  bushels 
per  acre  over  large  areas),  and  the  export  surplus,  after  allowing 
3,000,000  quarters  for  home  use,  may  be  estimated  at  6,000,000 
to  7,000,000  quarters  for  each  crop. 

“ Prices  fell  recently  to  the  equivalent  of  5s.  6d,  per  480  lbs. 
(1  dol.  80  c.  paper  per  100  kdos.),  delivered  in  bags  at  railway 
station,  and  many  colonists  paying  heavy  rents  and  labour  bills 
lost  money  even  with  a large  yield  ; but  the  crop  is  so  easy  to 
raise  in  good  seasons,  that  extended  cultivation  is  a certainty, 
even  if  the  crop  were  not  grown  as  a preparation  for  others  on 
new  lands.  Very  little  maize  has  as  yet  been  used  to  feed  cattle 
or  pigs. 

The  growing  of  barley  and  oats  has  not  yet  developed  to  any 
material  extent,  for  reasons  not  easily  understood,  but  it  will  some 
day  be  of  importance. 

‘‘The  growing  of  peanuts  (/  mani  ’)  has  become  an  important 
business  in  the  north,  and  wherever  there  is  reasonable  security 
against  late  frosts,  and  the  cro|)  is  easy  to  manage  and  very  pro- 
fitable. It  is  estirnated  that  100,000  tons  may  be  crushed  this 
year  for  oil  that  is  used  for  cooking  purposes,  being  sold  a great 
deal  by  retail  as  the  finest  Italian  olive  oil. 

“Potatoes  are  grown  most  successfully  and  chietiy  in  the  dis- 
tricts near  Rosario  and  Mar  de  Plata  for  general  consumption 
throughout  the  country.  The  first  crop  that  comes  in  April  may 
any  year  in  seasons  of  European  scarcity  be  exported  with  good 
results. 

Recently  good  potatoes  have  been  sold  at  6s.  to  8s.  per  ton, 
delivered  to  lighters  or  railwav  wagons.^’ 

The  shipment  of  livestock  to  Brazil  and  Europe  is  quite  a 
new  trade,  and  is  assuming  laro-e  proportions,  and  below  are 
given  the  numbers  shipped  in  years  1894,  1895,  and  6 months  of 
1896:— 


Year. 

Number. 

Oxen. 

Sheep. 

1894  

220,490 

122,218 

1895  

408,126 

429,946 

1896  (six  months) 

256,790 

300,966 

1 
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Facilities  for  embarkation  have  been  erected  at  the  docks 
here  and  in  La  Plata,  and  the  Argentine  Government  has  made 
elaborate  regulations  to  prevent  overcrovvdinor.  A veterinary 
inspection  to  prevent  the  ex})ort  of  diseased  animals  takes  ])lace, 
and  shippers  complain  of  undue  severity  on  this  head  ; I have 
been  told  of  a parcel  of  sheep  rejected  on  account  of  scab,  which 
on  representation  a few  days  later  were  passed  by  the  Inspector. 

The  four  freezing  establishments  in  the  province  of  But‘nos  Frozen  meat. 
Ayres  go  on  working  steadily,  and  shipped  last  year  1,968,000 
wethers,  and  1,430,000  in  the  first  9 months  of  1896.  The 
weight  of  this  frozen  meat  is  given  at  41,882  tons,  which  is 
in  excess  of  1894  by  5,400  tons.  Beef  does  not  seem  to  be  so 
favourably  looked  on  as  mutton,  and  of  above  total  consisted  of 
only  1,587  tons. 

In  addition  to  frozen  meat  no  less  than  736,000  animals  Jerked  beef, 
were  slaughtered  at  the  “ saladeros,”  or  killing  establishments,  in 
this  province  and  provinces  of  Entre  Bios  and  Sante  Fe,  in  1895, 
and  converted  into  extract  of  beef  and  jerked  beef.  Of  the 
latter,  55,089  tons  were  shipped  to  Brazil  and  Cuba. 


Sugar  Industry. 

The  sugar  crop  of  1895  throughout  the  Republic  resulted  in  Sugar, 
the  heaviest  return  harvested  up  to  date.  From  Tucuman  alone 
some  112,000  tons  of  sugar  were  turned  out,  and  from  Salta, 
Jujuy,  the  Chaco,  and  Corrientes  another  10,000  to  15,000  tons, 
in  all  some  125,000  to  127,000  tons.  As  the  consumption  of  the 
Republic  does  not  exceed  90,000  to  95,000  tons,  this  enormous 
production  quickly  made  itself  felt,  and  a raj)id  decline  of  prices 
was  the  natural  result.  At  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
first  sugars  were  selling  at  4 dol.  to  4 dol.  50  c.  the  10  kilos. 

(22  lbs.)  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  as  the  size  of  the  crop  came  into 
view  prices  droj)ped  to  2 dol.  30  c.  At  tins  period  an  influential 
syndicate  was  formed,  who  bought  al!  the  suuar  they  could  at 
the  low  |)rices  ruling,  and  succeeded  in  driving  rates  up  again  to 
3 dol.  50  c.  The  wholesale  dealers  had,  however,  filletl  their 
requirements,  and  a drop  to  3 dol.  foilowed.  'The  future  tor  the 
next  harvest  of  1896  looked  so  bad  that  a luiion  was  formed  l)v 
those  interested  in  the  indiutry  for  the  |)ui*pose  of  susiaining 
prices.  .Vll  the  factories  joined  in  the  union,  which  is  to  be 
worked  more  or  less  on  the  loilowlng  lines:  the  nni<.n  undertook 
in  the  first  olace  to  export  25,000  tons  of  .^ugar  before  didy  31, 

1896,  and  each  manufacturer  is  to  >cll  lo  the  union  60  per  cent, 
or  more  of  his  output  at  2 dtjl.  60  c.  p,i|)cr  the  10  kilos,  in 
'fucuman,  and  the  balance  of  product  ion,  tq>  to  a fixed  limit, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  sell  in  the  various  markets  of  the  re()ublic. 
Should  the  production  ol  the  country  exceed  95.000  tons,  each 
factory  in  proportion  to  its  out-turn  is  to  sell  to  the  union  the 
surplus  at  1 dol.  70  c.  ])aper  in  Tucuman,  the  union  undertaking 
to  export  the  amount  roeolxed  under  this  clau-o 
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Some  attempts  are  being  made  to  establish  a bounty  ” on 
exports  by  taxing  the  production  4 c.  the  kilo.,  with  a return 
of  12  c.  on  25  per  cent,  of  the  production,  if  expvorted,  but  so  far 
the  scheme  does  not  meet  with  much  favour.  The  crop  for  the 
year  1896  promises  to  be  equal  to,  if  not  larger  than  that  in  1895, 
and  any  surplus  over  consumption  will  have  to  be  shipped  mostly 
by  the  sugar  union.  In  face  of  the  large  production  of  past  and  pre- 
sent seasons,  imports  of  foreign  sugar  were  only  5,650  tons,  as 
compared  with  15,150  tons  in  1894. 

Eon  ports. 

The  local  Review  of  the  River  Plate  ” gives  the  following 
statement  of  the  export  of  the  principal  articles  of  this 
country's  produce  to  Europe,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States  during 
the  year  1895.  The  amount  of  wool  is  taken  for  the  season,  viz., 
October  1,  1895,  to  September  30,  1896  : — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Wheat 

Tons  . . 

1,046,000 

Maize 

jj  • • • • 

804,000 

Linseed 

??  * • • • 

252,000 

Wool 

Bales . . 

462,355 

Flour 

Bags  . . 

1,177,000  • 

Hides 

Number 

3,693,000 

The  same  paper  gives  the  following  list  of  exports  to  above 
countries  lor  9 months  of  1896  up  to  Sejjtember  30  : — 
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Articles.  I 

1 

Quantity. 

^A"beat 

••i 

Tons  . . 

535,538 

Maize 

• • i 

„ ..  ..| 

1.143,633 

Linseed 

220,437 

Oats. . 

„ 

2,686 

Bran 

• • i 

t 3)  • • • • 

1 42,423 

Birdseed 

1 Bags  . . 

1 80,905 

Barley 

1 1,239 

Oilseed-cake 

Bales . . 

1 82,290 

Wool 

335,942 

Fleur 

Tons  . . 

35,843 

Hay . . 

Bales  . . 

1 620,255 

Frozen  wethers 

Number 

j 425,984 

Cattle 

131,738 

Hair. . 

Bales . . 

1 2,398 

Salt  ox-liides 

Number 

829,507 

Dry  ox-hides 

3?  • • 

1,307,785 

Salt  horse-hides 

33  • • 

105,455 

Dry  horse-hides 

42,717 

Sheep-skins. . 

Bales  . . 

36,433 

Tobacco 

33  • • • ♦ 

3.403 

Dye-wood  . . 

Tons  . . 

60,483 

Butter 

Cases  . . 

15,556 

Tallow 

Casks.. 

23,509 

)» 

Pipes . . 

! 30,982 

>» 

Hogsheads  . . 

1 28,209 

Sugar 

• • 

' Tons  . . 

1 25,612 

Imports. 

Most  articles  have  been  in  steady  demand,  and  as  showing  the  Hardware, 
competition  of  other  nations  with  English  manufacturers,  I may 
mention  that  Germany  and  Belgium  have  almost  destroyed  our 
trade  in  iron  fencing,  wire,  and  iron  girders.  In  cutlery,  locks, 
hinges,  tools,  and  other  branches  of  hardware  trade  England  holds 
her  own  as  regards  quality,  but  ether  nations  supply  inferior 
articles  at  lower  prices.  A.  leading  house  in  this  branch  of  trade 
was  recently  approached  by  the  agent  of  a German  manufacturer 
with  the  view  to  supplying  goods  with  English  marks  upon  them. 

The  firm,  being  of  high  standing  and  repute,  very  ])roperly 
declined  the  offer. 

Agricultural  machinery  has  ' been  quite  neglected,  and  Agricultural 
steam'  threshing  machines  alone  show  a falling-off  of  1^200 
in  number,  having  in  1895  been  only  122.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  reapers.  Im])orters  have  been  selling  these  articles  at 
credits  of  2 and  3 years,  and,  owing  to  failure  of  crops,  cannot 
collect  proceeds  of  sale.  So  hard  have  importers  been  hit  that  a 
project  of  law  was  presented  to  Congress  that  machines,  when 
not  paid  for,  should  be  free  of  seizure  for  other  debts,  and  for  the 
coming  season  steamship  agents  at  home  rc})Ort  an  absence  of 
enquiry  for  shipment.  This  shows  that  imports  were  overdone,  and 
the  market  more  than  sufficiently  supplied.  American  reapers  and 
mowers  are  preferred  to  English  makes,  as  the  latter  are  too 
heavy  and  expensive. 

Piece-goods  are  to-dav  in  a bad  condition,  especinlly  the  rioco-goocla. 
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Bags  and 
bagging. 


Coal. 


Coarse  salt. 


Kerosene. 


coloured  goods,,  that  is,  printed  and  dyed  cottons.  Whites  and 
greys  are  not  so  much  affected,  but  they,  of  course,  suffer  some- 
what from  the  overstock  in  colours.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
three  times  more  coloured  goods  imported  this  season  than  would 
suffice  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  population.  As  all 
importers’  hands  are  full  there  has  been  a rush  to  lighten  stocks. 
Public  auctions  are  most  in  vogue,  the  German  houses  having  taken 
full  advantage  thereof,  but  prices  obtained  have  been  anything  but 
remunerative.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  German  houses  are 
creeping  up  and  becoming  more  prominent  every  day.  In 
looking  into  the  causes  ol'  this,  the  most  striking  are  their 
willingness  to  work  for  a small  return,  the  careful  study  they 
make  of  any  business  they  enter  into  in  every  detail,  and  the 
trouble  they  will  take  to  secure  even  a small  order. 

A most  pernicious  custom  introduced  by  German  firms, 
and  which  the  English  have  been  obliged  to  follow,  is  that  of 
selling forward,”  or  for  long  dates.  Formerly  5 months  was 
the  time  allowed,  and  under  exceptional  circumstances  this  was 
extended  to  6 months,  but  to-day  it  is  quite  a common  practice 
to  allow  9 and  10  months,  and  even  11  or  12  months. 

With  the  increased  production  of  cereals  and  sugar  of  late 
years  a larger  demand  for  bagging  has  sprung  up.  The  Hessians 
generally  used  are  known  in  the  trade  as  101-oz.,  and  are  made 
here  into  bags,  as  the  Protective  Customs  Tariff  on  ready-made 
bags  is  almost  prohibitive.  A modification  of  the  tariff  has  been 
suggested,  and,  if  adopted,  'wil!  allow  of  the  importation  of  a 
heavy  class  of  bags  for  cereals. 

The  total  imports  of  coal  in  1895  were  850,081  tons,  as  against 
747,805  tons  in  1894  ; owing  to  chea})  freights  from  England  the 
selling  price  fell  in  the  month  of  November  last  to  4J  dol.  gold 
per  ton  of  2,240  lbs.,  but  has  since  risen  to  7 dol.  gold  per  ton. 
The  improved  dock  accommodation  here  and  at  La  Plata  enables 
steamers  to  take  in  l> linker  coals  very  rapidly  and  in  large 
quantities,  which  formerly  w'oulcl  have  been  shipped  on  board  at 
Montevideo  or  other  ports  of  call  on  the  vmyage  to  Europe. 
Contracts  made  for  future  delivery  to  large  manufacturing  firms 
have  been  made  at  low  prices,  entailing  heavy  losses,  so  the  business 
has  not  been  profitable. 

Although  of  small  value,  coarse  salt  employs  a large  number  of 
vessels,  as  the  annual  consumption  is  about  95,000  tons,  its  principal 
use  being  for  salting  hides.  It  is  exclusively  shipped  from  Cadiz, 
and  can  be  bought  at  1/.  8s.  j)er  ton,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance, 
deliverable  at  the  killing  establishments  on  the  liivers  Parana 
and  Uruguay.  It  seems  that  our  mines  in  Cheshire  are  unable 
to  compete  in  this  branch  of  trade. 

The  range  of  prices  for  kerosene  was  from  8^.  6d.  to  9.9.  6d.  per 
box  of  10  gallons,  and  the  consumption  is  from  700,000  to 
750,000  boxes  per  annum,  and  comes  exclusively  from  the  United 
States.  The  customs  duty  is  no  less  than  2s.  4id.  per  box  of  10 
gallons. 
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Patents  of  Invention  and  Trade  Marls, 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  registration  of  patents 
of  invention  and  trade  marks.  Out  of  365  applications  for  the 
former  253  were  granted  last  year,  and  of  955  applications  for 
registration  of  trade  marks  826  were  conceded.  The  privileges 
obtained  for  the  latter  last  for  10  years,  but  are  renewable  for 
similar  terms  indefinitely.  In  case  of  omission  to  renew  there  are 
always  persons  waiting  to  step  in  and  take  advantage  of  the 
privileges  accorded.  Home  manufacturers  and  possessors  of 
known  marks  cannot  be  impressed  ton  much  witli  the  necessity  of 
registration,  as  owners  of  unregistered  (m  expired  registered  marks 
have  no  recourse  against  falsifiers  of  same.  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  states  in  his  annual  report  that  many  persons  ap|)ly  for 
and  obtain  marks  for  goods  purporting  to  be  of  foreign  origin, 
which  are  in  reality  made  in  the  country.  This  is  trul}^  a country 
of  falsification,  especially  in  liquors,  and  as  pointed  out  in  my 
trade  report  for  1891,  Annual  Series  1068,  the  false  article 
is  sold  openly  alongside  the  genuine.  In  theory  eflFectual 
means  exist  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  talsification, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  Several  cases 
of  imitation  and  infringement  in  the  last  2 or  3 years  have, 
however,  been  promptly  punished  when  action  was  taken  by  the 
owner  of  the  mark.  On  the  other  hand,  I know  of  one  importer 
fraudulent  imitations  of  whose  Hollands  gin  are  sold  weekly  by 
auction  within  100  yards  of  his  own  store,  and  he  is  powerless 
to  get  at  the  wrong-doer.  A move  is  being  made  by  sufferers  to 
obtain  a modification  of  the  law  and  obtain  more  speedy  justice. 

Patents  of  invention  can  be  taken  out  for  periods  of  5,  10,  or 
15  years  according  to  the  merit  of  the  invention  or  the  wish  of 
the  inventor.  Tlie  confirmation  of  foreign  patents  only  lasts 
for  If)  years  and  lapses  with  the  date  of  expiry  of  the  original 
patent. 


Census, 

A general  census  of  the  Kejmblic  took  place  in  May,  1895, 
and  gave  a total  population  of  4,090,000  inhabitants,  which  shows 
an  increase  of  2,219,000  since  the  year  1869,  when  the  first 
census  was  taken.  This  means  an  increase  of  120  per  cent,  in 
26  years.  The  city  of  Pucnos  Ayres  during  that  period  shows 
the  marvellous  increase  of  476,500  inhabitants,  giving  a total  of 
663,850,  which  means  that  160  per  1,000  of  the  total  population  is 
concentrated  in  the  ca{)ital.  4’he  poj)ulation  of  the  town  of 
Rosario  on  the  River  l^arana  shows  even  a more  rapid  increase, 
viz.,  304  per  cent. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  concerns  of  the  country 
number  over  75,000,  according  to  aj)proximative  data.  These 
permit  an  estimate  of  more  than  12,000,000  of  cattle  and  more 
than  73,000.000  of  sheep.  The  full  results  of  the  census  will 
not  be  made  public  until  next  year. 
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Post  Ofice  and  Telegrajyhs. 

The  receipts  under  both  heads  were  last  year  3,365,400  dol. 
legal  currency  against  an  expenditure  of  5,297,400  dol.,  causing 
a deficiency  of,  say,  1,932,000  dol.  currency,  say  112,500/.,  which  is 
not  excessive  considering  the  immense  distances  traversed,  and  the 
sparse  population  existing  in  many  parts  of  the  Republic.  The 
postal  movement  in  1895  increased  considerably  over  1894, 
being  142,000,000  pieces  against  127,500,000,  or  an  increase  of 
11  per  cent.  International  correspondence  rose  from  21,352,000 
to  22,906,000.  The  national  telegraph  has  actually  about 

37.000  kiloms.  (23,000  miles)  of  line,  and  transmitted  last  year 

2.592.000  private  messages. 


Distilleries, 


Sugar-cane  produced  12,611  litres  of  alcohol,  while  the 
distillation  from  maize  and  other  grain  gave  18,500  litres.  The 
capacity  of  grain  distilleries  is  stated  to  be  47,760  litres,  but  the 
small  amount  produced  in  comparison  therewith  is  accounted  for 
by  there  being  no  outlet  for  the  additional  production.  An 
excise  duty  of  30  c.  per  litre  has  been  established  and  has  produced 
a revenue  of  387,700/.  in  the  year  1895. 

Cheese  and  Butter  Industry . 

Twentyyears  ago,  although  this  isessentlally  a grazing  country, 
cheese  and  butter  of  home  manufacture  were  almost  unknown, 
and  in  a previous  report  I called  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  imported  to  the  value  of  60,000/.  This  is  partly  changed, 
and  the  Republic  has  become  an  exporting  country,  to  the  extent 
last  year  of  490  tons  of  butter  and  61  tons  of  cheese  ; the  former  is 
now  going  forward  at  the  rate  of  150  tons  per  month.  This  is  only 
a commencement,  and  the  trade  seems  capable  of  large  extension. 
The  custom  prevails  in  this  country  of  allowing  the  calf  to  run  with 
its  mother  in  the  open  pastures,  and  cows  require  to  be  tamed  before 
they  will  submit  to  daily  milking.  There  are  two  dairy  farms,milk- 
ing  1,200  and  1,500  cows  per  day,  besides  receiving  large  quanti- 
ties of  milk  from  outside  farms.  They  turn  out  f to  1 ton  of  butter 
per  day  of  excellent  quality,  and  employ  steam  milkers  and  the 
most  improved  apparatus  and  machinery.  This  branch  of  trade 
has  attracted  attention  at  home,  and  I have  received- many  letters 
of  enquiry  thereon.  Eggs  are  cheap  at  this  season  of  the  year 
and  can  be  bought  retail  at  6c/.  to  7 d.  per  dozen.  A small  trial 
shipment  has,  I believe,  gone  forward  to  London. 


Brewing, 

Local  browsers  havemade  greatstridesand  almostkilledthetrade 
in  imports,  which  were  in  1895  only  28,586  dozen  bottles  and  2,126 
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litres,  as  against  462,242  dozens  and  647,454  litres  in  cask  in  the 
year  1889. 

The  39  breweries  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres  turned 
out  in  1895,  8,767,000  litres,  being  more  than  500,000  in  excess 
ofthe  year  1894.  This  is  only  one-sixth  part  of  what  the  installations 
are  capable  of  producing,  so  it  may  be  said  that  they  worked 
only  2 months  in  the  year. 


Other  Jndustries. 

There  are  many  other  industries  of  less  importance,  such  as 
boot  and  shoe,  hat  and  shirt  manufactories. 


Railways. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  railways  in  the  republic  in  1895 
was  5,189,  which  has  since  been  increased  to  5,250  miles.  By 
name  they  are  as  follows : — 


Railways. 

1895. 

1896. 

Capital. 

Argentine  Great  Western  . . 

Miles. 

319 

Miles. 

319 

£ 

4,913,698 

Ensenada 

129 

129 

2,600,000 

Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern 

l,4Dl 

1,403 

15,250,000 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario.. 

911 

913 

8,716,333 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  . . 

426 

426 

4,314,275 

Buenos  Ayres  Western 

425 

427 

8,230,265 

7,742,252 

Central  Argentine  . . 

768 

790 

Santa  and  Cordoba  Great 

Southern  . . 

186 

186 

1,482,000 

Bahia  Blanca  North  Western 

150 

177 

1,350,000 

Oeste  Santafecino  . . 

126 

126 

1,471,016 

East  Argentine 

99 

99 

1,018,000 

3,204,935 

Central  Entre  Riano 

380 

386 

Central  Cordoba  . . . . 

128 

128 

800,000 

Ditto,  Central  North  Line  . . 

549 

549 

4,707,604 

Cordoba  North  Western  .. 

95 

95 

Cordoba  and  Rosario 

180 

180 

1,715,208 

North-West  Argentine 

94 

94 

834,800 

Madero  Docks. 

These  docks,  which  are  situated  in  front  of  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  are  built  by  British  capital,  show  a considerable 
increase  in  the  year  1895,  the  number  of  vessels  being  1,046, 
with  a tonnage  of  2,490,763  tons,  as  against  797,  with  a tonnage 
of  1,925,727  tone,  which  should  prove  satisfactory  to  the  English 
bondholders. 


Immigration. 

Elaborate  returns  are  published  of  the  arrivals  and  de[)artures 
of  immigrants,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  it  is  sufficient 
to  state  that  the  arrivals  for  the  years  1893,  1894,  and  1895  have 
(2302)  B 
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been  each  year  a little  over  80,000,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
departures  have  been  in  the  same  years  48,700,  41,400,  and 
86,800,  or  an  average  of  50  per  cent.  As  regards  nationalities, 
Italians  head  the  list,  being  three  and  three-quarters  to  one 
Spaniard,  who  are  five  to  one  in  excess  of  French  ; other  nationali- 
ties figure  in  far  smaller  numbers,  British  being  only  329  last 
year. 


Navigation. 

The  following  tables  show  the  movements  in  British 
shipping.  Those  of  other  countries  are  not  yet  published.  The 
Statistical  'Department  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
arriving  from  and  departing  to  foreign  countries.  The  neigh- 
bouring liepublic  of  Uruguay  heads  the  list,  but  this  includes  the 
passenger  steamers  ])lying  each  night  to  and  from  Montevideo, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  liiver  Plate. 
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GcTierai 


External  Trade  of  the  Argentine  Eepubllc  for  the  Years 
1894-95,  compiled  from  the  Custom-House  Returns. 


Total  Imports. 


Year. 

Yalue. 

£ 

1894  

19,182,000 

1895  

19,916,000 

Total  Exports. 


Year. 

Yalue. 

£ 

1894  

20,302,000 

1895  

23,810,000 

Trade  with  Principal  Foreign  Countries  for  Year  1895. 


Country. 

Imports. 

1 Exports. 

£ 

£ 

Belgium  . . 

1,444,000 

3,083,000 

France  .. 

1,823,000 

4,071,000 

Germany..  .. 

2.232.000 

2.072.000 

2,664,000 

703,000 

United  Kingdom 

7,904,000 

2,938,000 

United  States  ..  ..  .. 

1,337,000 

1,789,000 

At  the  end  of  this  report  I give  some  comparisons  of  values 
of  in)ports  &nd  exports  for  the  yenrs  1894-95,  compiled  from 
offcial  figures.  I rm  unable  to  compare  the  United  Kingdom 
with  other  countries,  as  the  annual  volume  giving  full  details  is 
still  in  the  press. 

In  conclusion  I have  only  to  state  that  with  peace  and  a 
stable  government,  and  the  continued  influx  of  irr  inigration  of  a 
good  class,  the  trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  apjears  capable 
of  considerable  extension. 


Rosario. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Mallet  reports  as  follows  : — 

Before  the  railways  placed  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  Buenos 
Ayres,  within  easy  reach  of  the  interior  provinces,  Rosario,  from 
its  geographical  position,  was  the  principal  market  whence  they 
obtained  their  supplies  of  imported  merchandise. 

A great  part  of  the  export  trade  has  of  late  years  been  diverted 
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to  the  Buenos  Ayres  market,  where  competition  is  keener,  and  this 
is  the  cause  of’  there  being  no  marked  increase  in  the  value  of 
imports.  The  loss  is,  however,  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  . 
great  increase  in  the  value  of  the  exports,  and  which  is  entirely  due 
to  the  producing  power  of  the  province,  which  has  caused  agricul- 
ture to  extend  so  rapidly  that  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  is 
remarkable. 

The  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  direct  to  and  from  Values  of 
Rosario,  according  to  official  statement,  in  1894,  are  : 10,588,803  imports  and 
del.  imports,  and  19,073,606  dol.  exports.  exports. 


Table  showing  Proportion  of  Imports  Contributed  by  the 
Principal  Countries  named  during  the  Years  1892-95. 


Country. 

Value. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

] 1895. 

Great  Britain 
V ranee 
Germany 
United  States 
Italy  . . 
Belgium  . , 

Dollars. 

3,583,540 

1,102,000 

1,067,600 

627,740 

841,094 

664,680 

Dollars. 

3,243,540 

1,387,289 

1,103,140 

961,820 

921,880 

963,680 

Dollars. 

3.208.800 
1,160,233 
1,068,940 

1.014.800 
887,200 
885,457 

Not  obtainable. 

)J 

)> 

5)  >> 

.M  )5 

>>  J J 

Note. — 5'04  dol.  gold  = 1?. 


The  following  are  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  at  Customs 
Rosario  : — receipts. 


Year. 

Value. 

Dol. 

1885  .. 

4,138,320 

1892  . . 

8,983,839 

1893  . . 

.. 

9,648,776 

1 894  . . 

8,734,221 

1895  . . 

• • 

• • 

• • )> 

8,251,466* 

* 10  dol.  currency  = IZ.,  present  ralue. 


The  trade  of  this  district  is  now  almost  entirely  dependent  Trade  not 
upon  the  result  of  the  harvest.  A good  harvest  means  a pros-  s^^tis^a’Ctory. 
peroiis  year,  and  a bad  one  the  reverse.  For  three  consecutive 
years  the  harvest  has  yielded  but  a very  poor  croj),  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each 
year  a larger  area  of  grain  was  sown.  This  unfavourable  result 
which  is  principally  due  to  bad  weather,  causes  the  present  state 
of  trade  to  be  not  altogether  satisfactory.  4’hc  exceptionally  low 
price  of  wheat  in  the  European  n;arkets,  especially  during  1893, 
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Farmers  in  a 
bad  way.. 


Q-overnment 
appealed  to. 


Result  of 
bad  credit. 


has  had  a very  injurious  effect,  and  has  not  helped  to  improve 
matters. 

In  the  north  and  north-western  districts  especially,  for 
the  year  1895-96,  the  crops  (of  which  wheat  and  linseed  are  the 
principal  items)  are  almost  a total  loss,  the  result  of  which  is 
that  many  of  the  farmers  are  left  in  a crippled  condition,  and 
are  said  to  be  without  means  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  through 
the  coming  year. 

The  public  press  is  at  present  calling  on  the  Government  to 
assist  the  colonists,  recommending  the  abolition  of  the  grain  tax, 
and  asking  the  Government  to  supply  the  farmers  with  seed  and 
means  to  enable  them  to  continue  on  their  farms.  It  is  stated 
that  a project  is  about  to  be  laid  before  the  Provincial  Senate, 
asking  them  to  sanction  the  purchase  of  3,000  tons  of  seed  for 
distribution. 

Another  evil  at  present  making  itself  severely  felt  in  this 
market  is  the  pecuniary  crisis  which  may  be  said  to  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  system  that  has  been  in  use  by  commer- 
cial firms  of  giving  credit  to  the  country  stores  and  farmers, 
and  these  latter  again  to  the  smaller  dealers  and  colonists 
for  all  their  requirements,  inclusive  of  agricultural  machinery 
and  implements.  This  system  of  credit  has  been  kept 
going  for  fully  three  years,  always  with  the  hope  that  a good 
harvest  would  enable  them  to  recuperate,  but  now  since  this 
appears  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever,  the  result  is  that  further  supplies 
are  refused,  many  of  the  firms  finding  themselves  in  serious 
financial  difficulties.  There  have  been  some  failures  in  the  cit^ 
and  country,  and  others  who  cannot  afford  to  wait  another  year 
in  anticipation  of  a good  harvest  must  follow.  This  state  of 
affairs  has  naturally  brought  about  a general  lack  of  confidence, 
and  as  a consequence  there  is  an  almost  total  restriction  of  credit. 
Dealers  in  grain  are  acting  with  great  caution,  which  tends  to 
make  matters  more  difficult,  especially  for  the  small  farmers, 
who  look  to  the  dealers  for  advances  on  their  crops  to 
enable  them  to  meet  the  outlay  for  harvesting.  Therefore  it  is 
apparent  that  it  will  need  a very  good  harvest  to  remove  the 
general  depression  at  present  felt,  and  should  the  contrary 
happen  both  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  must  suffer 
most  seriously  during  the  year  1896-97.  A good  harvest  would, 
however,  place  matters  on  a secure  footing,  and  the  experience 
gained  would  probably  be  beneficial. 
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Table  showing  the  PrincipaJ  Items  of  Export  (Rosario  Port 
only)  during  the  Years  1894-95. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1894.  1 1895. 

Dry  hides,  ox  and  cow 

N umber 

891,727 

756,892 

Salted  hides,  ox  and 

cow 

80,607 

68,848 

Wheat  . . 

Tons  . . 

840,665 

540,367 

Hay 

Bales. . 

418,981 

439,655 

Linseed . . 

Tons  . . 

15,352 

89,488 

J5  • • » • 

Bao;s  . . 

, * 

4,698 

Quebracho  wood 

Tons  • . 

13,293 

32,898 

Maize 

2,959 

55,496 

Bones  . . . , 

8,073 

10,782 

Bone  ash 

>5  * • 

858 

202 

Bran 

• • 1 

4,978 

8,919 

Flour 

•• ! 

n • • 

6,677 

9,192 

Barley  . . 

..I 

50 

1,641 

Horns  . . 

••  1 

» . . 

1,365 

530 

Borax  . . 

1 

••  1 

>>  • • 

604 

279 

,,  . . 

Bags  .. 

6,711 

2,305 

j,  • • • • 

Packages 

2,028 

, . 

Wocl 

Bales . . 

16,424 

16,951 

Goat-skins 

») 

2,079 

1,390 

Hair 

» 

1,174 

1 122 

Sheep-skins 

JJ  • • 

519 

866 

Calf-skins 

N umber 

40,435 

Birdseed 

Bales . . 

44 

Kilos.. . 

33,  / 70 

342,709 

>)  • • 

. . 

Bags  .. 

. . 

3,388 

Rye 

Kilos.. . 

25,000 

30,700 

Mustard  seed  . . 

J)  e • 

9,500 

8,840 

Tripes  . . 

>>  • • 

4,000 

6,350 

Gum 

>)  • • 

1,600 

2,600 

Feathers 

• • 

484 

500 

Note, — 1,000  kilos.  = 1 ton. 


Agriculture. 

There  are  about  400  colonies  in  this  province  (Santa  Fe)  Area  under 
covering  an  area  of  about  4,000,000  hectares,  out  of  which  it  Jg  cultivation, 
e.-itimated  1,861,521  hectares  are  under  cultivation  as  follows: — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Wheat 

Hectares. 

1,168,066 

Linseed 

417,535 

Maize 

145,688 

Barley  and  oats 

13,482 

Lucerne 

73,191 

Potatoes,  etc. 

43,556 

Note. — 1 hectare  = 2-47  acres. 
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Estimate  of 
animals. 


Cro]3S. 


Dearth  of 
statistics. 


Wheat  for 
export. 


Linseed. 


Maize. 


Lucerne. 


PvStimate  of  animals  in  the  province  : — 


Animals. 

Number. 

Cows  and  oxen 

2,850,000 

Horses  . . . . . . . . 

752,000 

Sheep 

2,330,000 

Mules 

25,000 

Goats  . . . . . . . . 

18,000 

Pigs 

185,000 

The  1895-96  crop  of  wheat  and  linseed  which  (as  shown  in 
the  foregoing  tables)  are  the  principal  products,  is  exceptionally 
disappointing,  for  in  November  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
splendid  harvest,  but  late  severe  hail  storms  and  frosts,  combined 
with  continuous  rain  and  locusts,  have  caused  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage,  and  from  these  causes  the  harvest  is  much 
delayed. 

There  is  no  Statistical  Department  in  this  province,  and  it  is 
most  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information  about  the  crops;  the 
estimates  I give  have  been  collected  from  the  most  trustworthy 
sources,  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  fairly  correct. 

It  is  estimated  there  will  be  about  400,000  tons  of  wheat 
for  export,  against  620,000  of  the  1894-95  crop.  But  for  the 
losses  as  stated  above,  the  crop  would  probably  have  given  a 
yield  of  at  least  750,000  tons  for  export. 

Linseed,  of  which  grain  a much  larger  quantity  was  sown  than 
in  any  previous  year,  the  farmer’s  object  being  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  risk  of  depending  upon  the  wheat  crop  alone,  is  of 
exceptionally  poor  quality,  and  the  quantity  for  export  will 
probably  not  exceed  40,000  tons,  aud  the  wheat,  although  of 
better  quality  than  last  year,  has  suffered  considerably  from  the 
wet  weather,  and  from  its  having  been  stacked  in  a damp 
condition. 

The  maize  crop  (now  ripening)  promises  at  present  a good 
yield,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality,  but  since  it  is  not 
gathered  until  April,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  locusts,  which  are 
in  the  outer  districts  in  larger  numbers  than  ever,  and  which 
insect  would  seem  to  give  preference  to  devouring  the  maize, 
may  do  much  more  damage  to  this  crop  than  it  has  done  to 
the  wheat,  linseed,  and  lucerne.  Wet  weather  during  the  harvest 
is  also  a source  of  great  danger  to  this  crop,  since  farmers  are 
so  careless  as  not  to  provide  proper  shelter,  and  storing  accommo- 
dation for  the  grain.  A good  maize  crop  would  decidedly  assist 
to  improve  trade  during  the  winter  months. 

Lucerne  is  now  cultivated  on  a large  scale,  and  having  pro- 
duced abundantly,  owing  to  a wet  season,  is  in  consequence  a drug 
on  the  market.  In  some  parts  the  lucerne  fields  are  being  used 
for  fattening  cattle  for  the  Buenos  Ayres  market  and  for  export  to 
Europe.  This  branch  of  agriculture  being  said  to  give  good 
results,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  others  will  take  to  it.  Brazil  is  at 
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present  the  only  country  to  which  lucerne,  in  the  form  of  hay,  is 
exported,  but  I anticipate  that  before  long,  it  will  also  find 
a ready  market  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  possibly  in  our  own 
country. 

The  arrivals  of  agricultural  immigrants,  chiefly  Italians,  Immigrants 
show  a great  improvement  over  last  year,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
tide  of  immigration  has  once  more  turned  on  this  province. 

The  arrivals  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year  are  double  those 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Shipping  Entered  during  the  Years  1895-94. 


Steamees. 


Country. 

1895. 

1894. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  .. 

273 

415,885 

341 

518,269 

Germany 

72 

106,029 

75 

110,828 

Italy 

27 

34,766 

29 

46,965 

France  . . 

11 

12,787 

9 

10,666 

Belgium 

1 

3,031 

1 

1,520 

Norway . . 

12 

11,989 

Holland 

3 

4,322 

Austria  . . 

4 

4,934, 

Spain 

1 

1,249 

, * 

Denmark 

1 

1,125 

•• 

Total 

405 

596,117 

455 

688,248 

Sailing  Ships. 


1 

Country. 

1895. 

1894. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

N umber  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  . . 

92 

56,534 

140 

98,698 

Norway.. 

114 

68,892 

112 

69,550 

Italy 

36 

22,419 

48 

29,480 

United  States  . . 

29 

18,944 

32 

22,743 

Germany 

44 

32,771 

25 

18,169 

Sweden  . . 

15 

7,842 

17 

7,616 

Denmark 

10 

5,982 

12 

5,750 

Austria  . . 

40 

6,431 

7 

4,647 

Other  countries 

14 

7,727 

17 

13,875 

Total 

364 

227,542 

410 

270,528 

The  decline  in  shi[)ping,  as  compared  with  1894,  is  due 
entirely  to  a bad  harvest. 
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Coasting 

trade. 


General 

remarks. 


Taxation. 


Result  of 
State  railway. 


Coasting  Trade,  1895. 


SHIPPIN&  Exteeed. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

With  cargo — 
Steam. . 
Sailing 
In  ballast — 
Sailing 

.. 

405 

106 

242 

588,704 

61,719 

159,738 

9,846 

1,177 

2,853 

About  the  same  number  of  vessels  cleared,  but  with  a 
few  exceptions  they  all  took  cargo.  As  compared  with  the 
report  of  1894,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a slight 
decline  in  the  coasting  trade,  which  is  also  attributed  to  a poor 
harvest. 


Finance. 


The  Provincial  Government  have  done  nothing  during  the  year 
to  improve  the  financial  state.  The  large  external  debt  remains 
in  statu  quo,  notwithstanding  the  various  attempts  made  by  the 
bondholders’  representative  to  bring  about  a settlement.  To  the 
foreign  bondholder,  who  is  asked  to  accept  a reduced  rate  of 
interest,  the  following  figures  will  be  interesting : — 


Revenue  for  every  5 Years  from  1860. 


Year. 

Amount. 

Dollars. 

1860  

105,306 

1865  

130,611 

1870  

656,250 

1875  

653,962 

1880  

511,148 

1885  

679,704 

1890  

2,590,000 

1895  

5,000,000 

Note, — 16  dol.  currency  = 1?.  present  raiue. 


The  increase  during  the  past  5 years  has  averaged  20  to  25 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  said  to  be  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  14  dol.  per  annum,  exclusive  of  national  taxation,  which 
brings  the  rate  up  to  20  dol. 

To  get  a correct  idea  of  the  difficulties  in  which  railway 
business  has  involved  the  Government,  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
a little  into  detail.  For  the  construction  of  2,000  kiloms,, 
25,000,000  of  bonds  were  floated  in  Europe.  When  completed 
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the  lines  were  leased  to  a French  company  for  55  years,  the 
Government  guaranteeing  5 per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed ; 
but  as  the  working  only  yielded  IJ  per  cent.,  the  province  had  to 
make  good  4,562,000  dol.  in  bonds,  the  Government  not  iiaving 
gold  at  command  to  meet  the  deficit.  It  is  therefore  satisfactory 
to  note  that  there  is  a prospect  of  the  Government  arranging  to 
hand  over  the  management  of  the  railway  to  the  English  and 
French  bondholders,  with  3,000,000  dol.  in  bonds  in  exchange  for 
the  25,000,000  dol.  bonds,  and  3,000,000  dol.  paid  on  foot  of 
guarantee;  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  finances  of  the  province 
will  be  relieved  of  a great  strain  if  this  arrangement  is  carried  out. 

The  question  I reported  in  my  last  as  pending  for  5 years  British 
between  the  Municipality  and  the  Rosario  Drainage  Com|)any,  in  capital  and 
which  works  800,000/.  of  British  capital  has  been  sunk,  remains 
still  unsettled,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  drains  were 
refused  by  the  Municipality  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
defective,  many  private  houses  and  some  of  the  Municipal 
buildings  are  connected  with  and  making  use  of  same  without 
paying  for  them. 

In  i\Jay  last,  a census  of  this  province  was  taken  by  order  of  Census, 
the  National  Government.  The  figures,  vvhich  have  just  been 
made  public,  are  as  follows: — Population  ot  Santa  Fe  in  1869, 

89,000  ; in  1895,  405,360.  The  above  figures,  which  show  an 
increase  at  the  rate  of  about  12,000  a year  to  this  province  for 
the  past  26  years,  bear  further  testimony  to  its  growing  import- 
ance. Rosario  has  during  the  past  10  years  nearly  trebled  its 
popuhition,  which  is  now  known  to  be  105,000. 

The  importation  of  agricultural  machinery,  including  rea[)ers  Drug  of 
and  binders,  has  been  considerably  overdone,  and  since  farmers  agricultural 
and  outside  dealers  cannot  pay  for  what  they  have  already 
bought  on  credit  some  firms  are  now  glad  to  receive  their 
machinery  back  after  2 years’ use;  machinery  is,  therefore,  for  the 
time  being  a drug  in  the  market. 

1 would  draw  the  special  attention  of  those  persons  who  have  Advice  to 
business  dealings  with  tiiis  district  of  South  America  to  an  article 
written  by  the  correspondent  of  t!ie  British  Trade  Journal 
(page  9 of  the  edition  of  .January  1,  1896),  in  which  is  clearly  set 
forth  the  consequence  of  doing  business  on  credit  with  irres[)on- 
sible  hrms,  &c.,  in  Brazil.  I may  state  that  the  statements 
therein  made  are  also  applicable  to  this  market,  more  es[)ecially 
in  its  present  state. 

The  financial  and  j)olitical  state  of  this  district  can  hardly  be  Advice  to 
said  to  be  altogether  satisfactory,  and  since,  as  set  forth  above,  a emigiauts. 
crisis  is  making  itself  felt,  there;  is  no  enqiloyment  or  o])cning  for 
English.-speaking  peo[)le.  I would  therefore  strongly  advise 
those  who  may  be  thinking  of  coming  to  this  district  ot  the 
Argentine  Republic  to  seek  reliable  information  before  deciding 
on  doing  so. 

For  those  who  have  cajiital  there  is  a good  business  to  be  done 
in  cattle  e>r  sheep  farming,  but  unless  the  investor  has  a knowledge 
of  the  country,  its  customs  and  language,  it  would  be  a great  risk 
to  attempt  it. 
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Imports  for  the  Years  1894-95. 


1 

I 

1894. 

1895. 

Number. 

Value.  j 

Number. 

Value. 

Asses 

1 

£ 

10 

2 

£ 

100 

Horses  . . 

250 

6,000 

320 

4,000 

Sheep  . . 

7,900 

26,000 

126,000 

100,000 

Mules  .. 

550 

2,000 

4 

10 

Cattle  .. 

200 

10,000 

350 

18,000 

I’igs 

20 

200 

80 

6,000 

Rice 

197,000 

283,000 

Codfish  . , , , 

31,000 

39,000 

Sugar  . . . . 

291,000 

112,000 

Coffee 

151,000 

220,000 

Preserved  fish  . . 

52,000 

• • 

72,000 

Cheese  . . 

51,000 

61,000 

Tea 

90,000 

107,000 

Otlier  articles  of  food. . 

1,099,000 

1,414,000 

Wines  . . 

1,170,000 

1,461,000 

Rrandy  . . 

46,000 

67,000 

Rum 

5,000 

7,000 

Whiskey 

10,000 

1 2,000 

Gin 

16,000 

21,000 

Ritters  .. 

82,000 

111,000 

Peer 

6,000 

10,000 

IVlineral  w aters. . 

24,000 

37,000 

Other  liquors  ..  ..' 

31,000 

33,000 

Tobacco. . 

68,000 

240,000 

Cotton  and  cotton  thread 

95,000 

75,000 

Flax,  sewing  thread,  &c. 

232,000 

219,000 

Hessians 

820,000 

775,000 

Cotton  shirting 

1,822,000 

3,538,000 

,,  mixtures 

9,000 

4,000 

Linen  . . . . , . 

117,000 

• • 

151,000 

,,  mixtures  .. 

6.000 

• • 

5,000 

Woollens 

904,000 

• • 

1,051,000 

Woollen  mixtures 

* * 

29.000 

69.000 

28,000 

Carpeting 

• • 

62,000 

Sacks 

0 • 

27,000 

59,000 

Lace,  trimming,  tulle, 
&c. 

• • 

95,000 

79,000 

Other  textiles  . . 

947,000 

777.000 

Cotton  socks  . . 

102,000 

72,000 

,,  handkerchiefs.. 
Ready-made  clothes  . , 

45,000 

56,000 

151,000 

82,000 

Hats  .. 

177,000 

113,000 

Towels  .. 

108,000 

83,000 

Other  wearing  apparel, 
&c. 

147,000 

231,000 

Chemicals 

800,000 

966,000 

Lumber  and  joinery  .. 

1,077,000 

762,000 

Paper,  cardboard,  &c.  . . 

238,000 

176,000 

Rooks  and  printed 
matter 

200,000 

135,000 

Leather  and  leather 
manufactures 

1 • • 

57,000 

42,000 

Tanned  hides  . . 

! 

73,('00 

86,000 

Wire  ..  .. 

1 

362,000 

384,000 

IS^ails 

i 

19,000 

28,000 

Ircrn 

334,000 

274,000 

Galvanised  iron 

1 

288,000 

1 297,000 
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Imports  for  the  Years  1894-95 — continued. 


1894. 

1895. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Girders  and  columns  . . 

£ 

70,000 

£ 

86,000 

Screws  and  nuts 

18,000 

27,000 

Arms  and  ammunition 

55,000 

30,000 

Household  and  kitchen 
utensils 

113,000 

87,000 

Iron  pipes 

32,000 

35,000 

Galvanised  pipes 

29,000 

29,000 

Sewing  machines  .. 

46.000 

68.000 

30,000 

Cutlery..  .. 

33,000 

Machinery 

101,000 

117,000 

Motors  . . 

202,000 

• • 

22,000 

Artizan’s  tools  . . 

51,000 

• • 

28,000 

Agricultural  machinery 
and  implements 

• • 

741,000 

• • 

240,000 

Other  steel  and  iron 
wares . . . . 

• • 

321,000 

• • 

213,000 

Railway  material 

• • 

288,000 

• • 

312,000 

Electric  light  material. . 

• • 

14,000 

14,000 

• • 

24,000 

Sugar  factory  „ 

• • 

23,000 

Tramway  ditto 

34,000 

t • 

4,000 

Other  similar  materials 

• • 

32,000 

21,000 

Various  metals. . 

• • 

280,000 

239,000 

Tinplate 

• • 

50,000 

47,000 

Plate  glass 

58,000 

66,000 

Bottles  , . 

34,000 

34,000 

Glassware 

80,000 

90,000 

Stoneware 

• • 

60,000 

39,000 

Porcelain 

• • 

23,000 

10,000 

Other  ceramics. . 

• • 

253,000 

• • 

212,000 

Coal 

1,495,000 

• • 

1,020,000 

Kerosene  , . 

• • 

238,000 

• • 

186,000 

Other  fuel 

• • 

23,000 

55,000 

General  and  fancy  goods 

• • 

700,000 

531,000 

(2302) 
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Exports  for  the  Years  1894-95. 


1894.  I 

1895. 

Number. 

Yalue.  j 

Number. 

Yalue. 

£ 1 

£ 

Asses 

, , 

9,000 

19,000 

7,000 

15,000 

Horses  .. 

, , 

12,000 

41,000  1 

14,000 

45,000 

Sheep  . . 

, . 

122,000 

90,000 

430,000 

258,000 

Mules  . . 

14,000 

58,000 

22,000 

79,000 

Cattle  , . 

• • 

220,000 

908,000 

408,000 

1,400,000 

Pigs 

7,000 

21,000 

5,000 

12,000 

Horns  . . 

• 9 

• • 

31,000 

25,000 

Frozen  meat 

, , 

. , 

. . 

387,000 

, . 

351,000 

Hides  .. 

, , 

, , 

3,593,000 

■ 4,395,000 
6,205,000 

Wool  . . 

, , 

* , 

5,789,000 

, * 

Pemmican 

, . 

912,000 

845,000 

Bristles . . 

. . 

, . 

199,000 

214,000 

Tongues 

, • 

.. 

.. 

53,000 

• • 

31,000 

Meat  extract 

, , 

26,000 

41,000 

Butter  . . 

, . 

1,000 

23,000 

761,000 

Lard 

. , 

, . 

561 ,000 

Bone  dust 

. . 

, . 

14,000 

, , 

27,000 

Bones  . . 

. . 

, . 

110,000 

99,000 

Other  animal  products 

99,000 

98,000 

Birdseed 

. . 

16,000 

41,000 

Oats 

5,000 

• ^ 

45,000 

Barley  . . 

, , 

. , 

2,000 

716,000 

21,000 

Linseed . . 

, , 

, * 

1,657,000 

Maize  . . 

, . 

209,000 

205,000 

Hay 

• • 

. , 

91,000 

86,000 

Wheat 

, , 

5,423,000 

204,000 

3,894,000 

Flour  . . 

* , 

, , 

, , 

• • 

376,000 

Bran 

e • 

, . 

42,000 

50,000 

Oilcake . . 

, , 

67,000 

• • 

80,000 

Other  agricultural 

pro- 

ducts . . 

, . 

, , 

33,000 

• • 

1,834,000 

Charcoal 

, , 

, , 

62,000 

• • 

34,000 

Firewood 

* . 

, , 

148,000 

* , 

432,000 

Mining  products 

. . 

.. 

62,000 

76,000 

• • 

67,000 

Furs  and  feathers 

, , 

, , 

, * 

34.000 

37.000 

Sundries 

•• 

•• 

•• 

88,000 

•• 
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Ko. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1718,  Hankow  .. 

, . 

l|d. 

1779 

Yokohama 

lid. 

1719.  Foochow  .. 

, , 

3H. 

; 1780. 

Newchvvang 

Id. 

1720.  Syra 

. . 

id. 

1 1781. 

Wuhu 

Id. 

1721.  Panama  .. 

. . 

Id. 

1782. 

Athens 

2d. 

1722.  Batavia  . . 

. . 

lid. 

1783. 

Tonga 

id. 

1723.  Genoa 

3d. 

i 1784. 

Smyrna  . . 

id. 

1724.  Cagliari  .. 

2^. 

: 1785. 

Haglidad  . . 

Id. 

1725.  Chicago  .. 

, , 

7id, 

1786. 

Hiogoand  Osaka.. 

4id. 

1726.  Trieste 

Id. 

1787. 

Bangkok  . . 

Id. 

1727.  Hakodate.. 

Id. 

1788. 

0 essa 

2d. 

1728.  Mannheim 

. , 

Id. 

1789, 

Naples 

2d. 

1729.  Panama  .. 

id. 

1790. 

Bey  rout  . . 
Tunis 

Id. 

1730.  Caracas  .. 

, , 

Id. 

1791, 

• • 

lid. 

1731,  Riga 

. . 

6id. 

1792. 

Kiukiang  . . 

• • 

3d. 

1732.  Tokio 

A . 

lid. 

1793. 

Bangkok  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1733.  Taman 

Id. 

1794. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Id. 

1734.  Portland  .. 

, . 

3d. 

1795. 

\Alparaiso 

4d. 

1735.  Hume 

. . 

lid. 

1796. 

Brindisi  . . 

2id. 

1736  Taganrog.. 

,, 

2d. 

1797. 

Bushire 

2d. 

1737.  Swatow 

Id. 

1798. 

Christiania 

• • 

5id. 

1738.  Chungking 

. . 

lid. 

1799. 

Cadiz 

2d. 

1739.  Angora  .. 

. . 

lid. 

1800. 

Meshed  . . 

2id. 

1740.  Shanghai.. 

. . 

2id. 

1801. 

St.  Petersburg 

lid. 

1741.  Bill)ao 

. . 

3id. 

1802. 

Batoum  , . 

• « 

Id. 

1742.  Tahiti 

lid. 

1803. 

Peking 

, , 

3d. 

1743.  iS'ew  Caledonia 

lid. 

1804. 

Samos 

id. 

1744.  Amoy 

. . 

Ud. 

1805. 

Dantzig  . . 

, * 

2d. 

1745.  Ichang 

.. 

id. 

1806. 

Antwerp  . . 

lid. 

1746.  Berlin 

. . 

id. 

1807. 

Ajaccio 

, , 

lid. 

1747.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

. . 

5id. 

1808. 

Stettin 

• • 

3d. 

1748.  Porto  Rico 

lid. 

1809. 

Aleppo 

• • 

Id. 

1749.  Montevideo 

lid. 

1810. 

Tangier  . . 

• • 

, * 

2id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

3d. 

1811. 

Tokio 

• • 

3id. 

1751.  Cayenne  .. 

id. 

1812. 

Madeira  . . 

• • 

id. 

1752.  Frankfort.. 

3d. 

1813. 

Vera  Cruz 

Id. 

1753.  Malaga 

8id. 

1814. 

Oporto 

Id. 

1754.  Soul 

. . 

Id. 

1815. 

Hamburg . . 

lid. 

1755.  Copenhagen 

. . 

3d. 

1816. 

New  Orleans 

* , 

lid. 

1756.  Nice 

Id. 

1817. 

Beugazi  . . 

id. 

1757.  Lisbon 

. . 

lid. 

1818. 

Marmagao 

• • 

id. 

1758,  Nagasaki.. 

Id. 

1819. 

Gothenburg 

• • 

2d. 

1759.  Hamburg.. 

2id. 

1820. 

Dar-al-Baid^a 

• • 

3d. 

1760.  Mozambique 

. . 

2d. 

1821. 

Erzeroum  . . 

id. 

1761.  Cettinje  ., 

. . 

lid. 

1822. 

Munich  . . 

• • 

2id. 

1762.  The  Hague 

. . 

lid. 

1823. 

Samoa 

• • 

id. 

1763.  Cephalonia 

Id. 

1824. 

Chinkiang 

• • 

Id. 

1764.  Bahia  ., 

. . 

Id. 

1825. 

Jeddah 

• • 

Id. 

1765.  Zanzibar  .. 

lid. 

1826. 

Sofia 

« • 

lid. 

1766.  Pakhoi  .. 

, , 

Id. 

1827. 

Mexico 

• • 

2d. 

1767.  New  York 

, , 

2d. 

1828. 

Teneriffe  .. 

• • 

3id. 

1768.  Chefoo 

Id. 

1829. 

Batoum  . . 

• • 

Id. 

1769.  Caracas  .. 

id. 

1830. 

Cadiz 

• • 

Id. 

1770.  Palermo  .. 

Hid. 

1831. 

Martinique 

• • 

Id. 

1771.  Mombasa  .. 

. . 

id. 

1832. 

Odessa 

Id. 

1772.  Nice 

. . 

1 id. 

1833. 

Ghilan 

Id. 

1773,  Bucharest.. 

4|d. 

1834. 

Old  Calabar 

• • 

6|d. 

1774.  Port  Said.. 

. . 

lid. 

1835. 

Tamsui 

• • 

Id. 

1775,  Galatz 

lid. 

1836. 

Copenhagen 

• • 

id. 

1776.  Madrid 

• • 

. , 

2d. 

1837. 

Salonica  .. 

lid. 

1777.  Vienna  .. 

• • 

, , 

2d. 

1838. 

Honolulu  . . 

id. 

1778.  Canton 

■ • 

.. 

Id. 

1839. 

Buenos  Ayres 

• • 

2d. 

No.  1840. 
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Consul  Kanthack  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisiniry. 


My  Lord,  Para^  November  30,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  Mr.  Vice-  Consul  Airlie’s  Annual 
Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Maranham  for  the  Year 
1895-96. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  E.  KANTHACK. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Maranham  for  the  Period 
from  J%dy  1,  1895,  to  June  30,  1896. 
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Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Maranham  from  July  1, 
1895,  to  June  30,  1896. 


Entebed. 


Xationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

1 Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

1 Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

1 

Tons. 

Argentine 

British  

Brazilian  

Norwegian 

Portuguese 

Swedish  

1 

14 

o 

893 

5,863 

759 

”72 

83 

"2 

72,’i96 

142,738 

l',198 

1 

83 

14 

2 

2 

893 

72,196 

142,738 

5,863 

759 

1,198 

Total  

17 

7,515 

157 

216,132 

174 

223,647 

„ for  the  year 

preceding 

28 

11,054 

120 

170,798 

148 

181,852 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Argentine 

1 

893 

1 

893 

British  

”69 

69,964 

69 

69,964 

Brazilian  

83 

142,738 

83 

142,738 

Norwegian 

*i'6 

6,773 

... 

16 

6,773 

Portuguese 

2 

759 

2 

759 

Swedish  

"’2 

l’,198 

2 

1,198 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 

19 

8,425 

154 

213,900 

173 

222,325 

preceding 

29 

11,466 

120 

170,798 

149 

182,264 

The  most  noteworthy  point  in  the  above  statistics  is  the 
increase  of  entries  of  British  vessels  from  59  in  1894-95  to  71  in 
1895-96,  as  also*  of  the  Brazilian  steamers  from  63  to  83  during 
the  same  period. 

The  Brazilian  Lloyds  is  gradually  increasing  the  number  of 
their  services  along  the  coast,  so  that  in  a short  time  they 
will  have  the  same  number  as  before  the  revolt  of  the 
squadron  in  1893,  and  as  after  December  5,  1896,  it  is  decreed 
that  all  the  coasting  trade  must  be  carried  on  in  Brazilian 
vessels,  they  may  be  expected  to  still  further  increase  their 
services,  and  other  national  enterprises  be  promoted.  British 
vessels  will  suffer  considerable  loss  fron  the  enforcement  of  this 
j)i'otectlve  law. 

The  Maranham  Steamship  Company  of  Liverpool,  which  for 
some  time  bad  been  trading  along  the  coast  to  Bio  and  back,  has 
•discontinued  this  branch  of  its  business. 
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Imports. 

Return  showing  Approximate  Value  of  Imports  at  Maranham 
from  July  L,  1895,  to  June  30,  1896,  as  compared  with  the 
Year  1894-95. 


Value* 


Country. 


!■ 

1 

1895- 

-96. 

1 

1894-95. 

1 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1 

£ 

s. 

d. 

o 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Great  Britain  . . j 

72,052 

6 

10 

117,017 

13 

1 

44,965 

6 

3 

Germany  . . ' 

25,448 

9 

5 

11,709 

18 

5 

13,738 

11 

0 

* , 

United  States  . . , 

22,415 

6 

0 

29,192 

8 

5 

6,777 

2 

5 

Portugal  . . j 

16,433 

7 

1 

21,012 

1 

-1 

4,578 

14 

0 

France  ..  . . j 

5,891 

11 

1 

3,939 

5 

9 

1,952* 

5 

4 

Total 

142,241 

0 

5 

182,871 

6 

9 

15,690 

16 

4 

56,321 

2 

8 

* Exchange  : per  1 milrei  = 25^263  reis  per  1/. 


The  amount  of  duties  paid  on  imports  as  above  was 
124,557/.  185.  5t/.,  equal  to  87*57  per  cent. 

As  anticipated  in  my  last  report,  there  is  shown  a very  con- 
siderable decline  in  imports,  and  the  largest  proportion  of  that 
decline  is  borne  by  imports  from  Great  Britain.  Imports  from 
Great  Britain  show  a decline  of  38*4  per  cent.;  from  United 
States,  23*23  per  cent. ; from  Portugal,  21*80  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  imports  from  Germany  (via  Hamburg)  show  an 
advance  of  117‘4  per  cent. ; from  France,  49  6 per  cent. 

The  above  comparison  is  most  astounding,  confirming  as  it 
does  the  general  impression  as  to  the  strides  Germany  is  taking 
in  pushing  her  trade. 

The  decline  in  imports  from  Great  Britain  is  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  goods  manufactured  here  are  those  which 
formerly  were  imported  from  that  country. 


Exports. 
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The  foregoing  return  shows  a small  total  in  favour  of  the  year 
just  ended,  but  analysing  it,  there  is  not  much  encouragement  to 
be  derived  from  this,  as  the  articles  which  show  the  most  decided 
increase  can  scarcely  be  called  production  in  its  sense  of  being  the 
result  of  working  the  land.  The  articles  which  show  most  salient 
advance  are  hides  and  wax,  while  in  cotton  and  farinha  there  is  a 
considerable  falling  off ; sugar,  however,  has  improved  consider- 
ably, which  is  a satisfactory  item,  being  one  of  our  former  staple 
productions. 

The  movement  in  cotton,  whether  from  the  interior  or  from 
the  small  ports  between  here  and  Ceara,  has  declined,  as  shown  in 
the  following  comparative  note  : — 


Quantity. 

1 

1 1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Entries  from  the  interior  . . 

13,048 

14,364 

„ neighbouring  States 

12,153 

21,464 

Total  . . 

25,201 

35,828 

Quantity  taken  up  for  mills 

13,573 

16,998 

Portugal  still  continues  the  largest  receiver  of  articles 
exported  from  here,  although  the  percentage  is  not  quite 
so  high. 


Return  showing  Percentage  of  Value  of  Exports  to  different 

Countries. 


Country. 

1 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Value. 

Percentage. 

Groat  Britain 

£ s.  d.  i 

30,854  11  6 1 

25-92 

£ s.  d. 

22,658  10  7 

19  -44 

Germany  . . 

4,439  15  5 

3-73 

. . 

Portugal  . . 

74,649  18  2 ! 

62  -62 

82,541  14  7 

70-80 

United  States 

9,298  13  8 ! 

7-73 

1 

( 11,378  16  1 

9-76 

Total  , . 

119,242  18  9 

1 

1 

116,579  1 3 

1 ’ 

• • 

Afjriculture. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  of  a satisfactory  nature,  emigra- 
tion to  the  rubber  districts  of  Para  and  Amazonas  continues,  and 
those  who  remain  are  as  indolent  as  ever.  The  [)0[)ulation  is 
large  enough  and  poor  enough  to  ensure  sufhcient  production, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  a working  population,  hence  little  or  ud 
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progress  is  made.  There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  farinha^ 
maize,  and  rice  produced,  which  is  consumed  locally  or  sent  to 
Para  and  Amazonas,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  statistics 
to  compare  with  those  inserted  in  my  last  report  (a  new  depart- 
ment for  statistics  is  being  organised,  but  only  three-fourths  of 
the  year  have  been  made  up). 

One  gleam  of  hope  has  appeared  in  the  reported  success 
of  exploration  for  rubber  ; about  half  a ton  has  come  to 
market,  and  is  apparently  of  fair  quality,  and  larger  quantities 
are  said  to  be  on  the  way,  while  the  district  continues  to  be 
opened  up  as  quickly  as  workpeople  can  be  found  to  do  so,  and 
prospects  are  said  to  be  most  encouraging.  The  several  sugar- 
producing  factories  are  continuing  under  difiSculties  for  want  of 
capital  and  want  of  regularity  of  attendance  of  the  labourers ; the 
smaller  establishments  conducted  by  the  owners  are  fairly  suc- 
cessful, but  those  belonging  to  companies  carry  on  a dragging 
existence,  profits  being  carried  over  to  capital  to  enable  them 
to  fulfil  engagements. 


Industries, 

A very  general  depression  continues  over  the  various  com- 
panies which  were  hurriedly  formed  after  the  Eepublic  was 
established.  Even  the  companies  which  had  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  having  their  machinery  imported  and  paid  for  before  the 
collapse  in  exchange,  are  declaring  dividends  of  3 per  cent,  to  8 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

All  suffer  from  not  having  a sufficient  capital  for  working,  as 
goods  sold  are  on  credit,  and  amounts  due  are  difficult  to  realise 
so  promptly  as  to  meet  the  regular  payment  of  wages,  &c. 

The  most  prosperous  of  the  mills  have  given  dividends  as 
under  : — 
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The  position  of  the  other  companies  is  as  follows : — Anil  mill 
now  produces  moreens  equal  to  those  imported  ; so  far  has  paid  no 
dividend. 

Jute  factory  has  lately  paid  no  dividend,  but  is  now  promising 
a fair  result,  duties  having  been  raised  on  bagging. 

Lanificio  (woollen  cloths),  no  dividend  yet  paid.  Industrial, 
Maranhense,  no  dividend  paid  lately.  Progresso,  Maranhense,  has 
been  closed  for  some  time.  Tecelagen,  Maranhense,  also  been 
closed  for  .'ome  time. 


General  Remarks. 

Suimning  up  the  different  elements  which  demonstrate  the 
commercial,  agricultural,  and  industrial  position  of  affairs  in  this 
State  of  Maranham,  the  result  is  far  from  being  satisfactory,  and 
certainly  development  or  progress  cannot  be  employed  in  de- 
scril)ing  the  actual  position.  Neither  can  it  in  fairness  be  said 
to  be  going  backwards,  it  may  best  be  described  as  marking 
time. 

The  decline  in  importation  is  not  altogether  a sign  of  going 
back.  A great  many  articles  are  now  manufactured  in  different 
parts  of  this  country,  and  besides,  I take  it,  there  is  greater  pru- 
dence prevailing  amongst  importers.  jNIoreover,  the  unprece- 
dented decline  in  exchange  makes  imported  articles  quite  beyond 
the  purchasing  power  of  thousands  who  bought  before.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  does  not  influence  the  population  to  greater 
application  to  work,  but  the  actual  necessities  of  life  being  easily 
obtainable,  and  the  quantity  or  quality  of  clothing  not  being  of 
much  importance,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  is 
the  case  amongst  the  working  classes  of  agricultural  districts. 

As  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  the  circulation  of  debentures 
of  small  value  in  place  of  the  regular  currency,  is  a disturb- 
ing element  in  business  transactions,  as  discount  as  high  as 
20  per  cent,  has  been  paid.  To  endeavour  to  remove  this 
disturbing  element,  the  Governor  of  this  State  went  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  endeavour  to  secure  Central  Government  aid  or  a 
loan  ; matters  having  assumed  a serious  aspect  from  the  fact  that 
the  wages  of  the  workpeople  were  being  paid  in  the  discredited 
currency,  and  shopkeepers  were  refusing  to  accept  them  in  pay- 
ment. The  Governor  returned,  having  succeeded  neither  in 
obtaining  aid  from  Government  nor  a loan,  so  that  measures  had 
to  be  taken  on  the  spot  to  remedy  the  evil.  Employers  of 
labour  in  the  various  mills  faced  the  matter  and  began  paying 
the  workpeople  in  general  notes  instead  of  in  debentures,  and 
matters  soon  began  to  wear  a different  aspect.  Also  some  of 
those  companies  which  had  issued  debentures  were  obliged  to 
call  them  in,  as  they  were  refused  circulation.  There  are  still 
debentures  in  circulation,  but  they  suffer  only  a discount  of 
6 per  cent,  instead  of  20  per  cent,  as  formerly. 

Ill  the  agricultural  districts  the  labour  question  still  pre- 
dominates, and  no  practical  solution  of  the  question  has  yet  been 
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suggested.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  there  are  plenty  of  people, 
but  there  is  also  a general  unwillingness  to  work.  As  this  is  the 
heart  of  the  whole  problem  of  prosperity,  there  is  nothing  for  it 
but  wait  and  hope  for  improvement. 

Annex. 

Observing  in  the  newspapers  considerable  discussion  as  to 
how  the  services  of  Consuls  might  be  utilised  for  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  or  to  prevent  its  drifting  into  other  channels,  I take 
the  liberty  of  relating  an  experiment  made  by  myself  to  carry 
out  an  idea. 

On  January  1,  1892,  I sent  to  England  for  insertion  in 
the  chief  newspapers  of  the  cities  or  towns  in  England  and 
Scotland  which  had  commercial  relations  with  this  district,  the 
advertisement  as  under.  This  was  done  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
100/.  sterling. 

The  result,  however,  was  absolutely  negative,  the  money 
expended  was  money  thrown  away  ; it  memory  serves  me  right, 
two  letters  were  received,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  advertisement  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  appears  to  me, 
indicates  the  lines  upon  which  there  might  be  carried  out  a plan 
for  utilising  the  services  of  Consuls  and  Vice-Consuls  for  the  pur- 
pose proposed,  not  taking  up  their  own  time  with  the  work,  but 
having  it  done  under  their  supervision. 

The  advertisement  was  as  follows  : — 

“ Maranham,  Brazil, 

“ Henry  Airlie  and  Co.  (whose  prior  is  also  British  A^ice- 
Consul)  recognising  that  important  advantagej  to  commercial 
relations  may  be  promoted  by  intending  customers  having 
facilities  for  inspecting  most  recent  samples  of  merchandise  of 
all  kinds,  have  resolved  to  furnish  such  facilities  by  opening  a 
special  department  in  suitable  rooms  for  the  constant  display  of 
samples,  and  have  a competent  person  to  push  for  orders  on 
same  in  the  city  of  Maranham,  Brazil. 

“ Special  conditions  for  samples  of  value.  Correspondence 
invited. 

Signed)  HENRY  AIRLIE  and  Co., 

“ Maranham,  Brazil. 

“ Telegraphic  address,  Airlie,  Alaranharn. 

“ Maranham,  January  1,  1892.  ’ 
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Consul  A.  St.  John  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Callao,  November  28,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  a short 
Report  on  the  condition  of  Bolivia  for  1895,  and  beg  to  state  that 
I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Moore,  of  Sucre,  for  much  of 
the  statistical  information  contained  therein.  Some  of  the  data 
concerning  the  Mining  Industry,  which  is  the  most  important  one 
in  the  country,  having  only  reached  my  hands  quite  recently,  I 
was  unable  for  that  reason  to  forward  this  Report  sooner. 

I have  &c.  ' 

(Signed)  ’ ALFRED  ST.  JOHN. 


Report  on  the  Present  Condition  of  Bolivia. 
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Total  area. 


Population. 


Chief  towns. 


Wage-earning 
classes. 


Communica- 

tions. 


The  area  of  Bolivia  cannot  be  stated  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  inasmuch  as  there  are  still  many  blanks  in  her  map,  and 
she  has  boundary  questions  with  the  neighbouring  Eepublics. 
However,  it  is  said  to  cover  about  570,000  square  miles.  Bolivia 
is  negotiating  with  a view  to  secure  a sea-board,  having  lost  her 
own  coast,  which  has  been  ceded  to  Chile  by  treaty,  but  on  con- 
dition that  the  latter  Eepublic  shall  procure  an  outlet  for  Bolivia 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  order  to  fulfil  this  obligation,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Chile  will  spare  no  efforts  to  acquire 
sovereign  rights  over  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  which  she 
has  occupied  under  the  Ancon  Treaty  of  Peace  since  1883,  when  the 
war  with  Peru  terminated ; and  if  she  should  succeed  in  effecting 
her  object,  the  two  provinces  will  then  be  transferred  to  Bolivia, 
which  considers  that  the  acquisition  of  a port  is  indispensable 
to  her  commercial  prosperity.  If  this  scheme  should  prove 
abortive,  Chile  is  expected  to  cede  to  Bolivia  a narrow  strip  of 
land  traversing  the  province  of  Tarapaca  from  the  Bolivian 
frontier  to  a point  on  the  coast,  having  a harbour  which  meets  the 
expectations  of  Bolivia. 

According  to  official  returns,  the  population  is  about  2,000,000, 
but  no  reliable  census  having  ever  been  taken,  its  extent  can  only 
be  conjectured.  The  country  is  indeed  very  sparsely  populated. 
It  is  believed  that  the  official  estimate  is  too  large,  and  that  the 
whole  population  does  not  exceed  1,800,000.  A part  of  it  is 
descended  from  the  Spaniards,  but  the  bulk  of  the  population 
consists  of  Quichua  and  Aymara  Indians,  who,  as  a rule,  only 
speak  their  own  vernacular.  There  are  several  wild  Indian 
tribes  in  the  eastern  region,  but  their  numxbers  are  absolutely 
unknown. 

With  the  exception  of  La  Paz  and  Cochabamba,  Bolivia  has 
few  large  towns.  The  other  important  places  are  Sucre,  Potosi, 
Oruro,  Colquechaca,  Corocoro,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Trinidad, 
Tupiza,  and  Tarija. 

After  Thibet,  Western  Bolivia  is  the  highest  inhabited  plateau 
in  the  world.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  dwells  in  the 
mountainous  region,  the  eastern  districts  containing  less  than 
150,000  inhabitants.  In  the  departments  of  Sucre  and  Potosi, 
the  Indians  attached  to  the  estates  serve  two  days  per  week 
gratuitously.  In  the  departments  of  La  Paz  and  Oruro,  this 
servitude  is  very  onerous,  the  Indians  having  to  do  the  whole  of 
the  ploughing,  sowing,  and  harvesting  of  grain,  including  the 
carrying  to  market  without  payment.  They  have  to  build  their 
own  houses  or  huts,  but  land  is  given  them  for  their  own  crops. 

In  the  province  of  Cinti  the  predial  Indian  is  remunerated  for 
his  labour.  He  is  paid  40  c.  a day.  The  Indians  who  are  en- 
gaged in  mining  pursuits  receive  from  1 Bob  40  c.  to  2 Bol.  40  c. 
per  day.  Skilled  miners  receive  higher  wages,  which  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  It  should  be  added  that  the  labour  supply 
for  the  mines  is  limited  and  insufficient.  Artisans  are  paid  from 
1 to  3 Bol.  a day,  according  to  their  skill. 

Inasmuch  as  the  subject  of  communication  with  Bolivia  and  of 
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internal  communication  is  probably  little  known,  it  may  be  of 
some  interest  to  devote  a few  lines  to  it.  Two  main  lines  connect 
that  Eepublic  with  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  one  starts  from 
Antofagasta,  and  the  other  from  Mollendo,  in  Peru.  The  line 
which  starts  from  Antofagasta  readies  Western  Bolivia  at  Oruro, 
and  is  600  miles  long.  It  belongs  to  an  English  company,  which 
has  leased  it  to  the  Huanchaca  Mining  Company.  From  Uyuni, 
which  is  379  miles  from  the  coast,  a short  branch  line  leads  to 
Pulacayo,  the  site  of  the  once  famous  Huanchaca  mines.  The 
country  which  the  line  traverses  is  a wilderness ; most  of  the 
stations  are  only  surrounded  by  a few  out-houses.  Uyuni  and 
Challapata,  which  are  the  most  important  places  on  the  line,  are 
mere  villages.  Tlie  journey  to  Oruro  occupies  3 days,  as  the 
trains  do  not  run  during  the  night.  The  other  railway  which  con- 
nects Bolivia  with  the  coast  is  the  Peruvian  Southern  Line,  which 
is  worked  by  the  Peruvian  Corporation.  It  starts  from  Mollendo, 
goes  through  Arequipa,  and  reaches  Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca,  the 
whole  distance  being  325  miles,  which  is  covered  in  2 days.  From 
Puno  the  lake  is  crossed  by  steamers  belonging  to  the  Peruvian 
Corporation.  Chililaya,  otherwise  called  Puerto  Perez,  is  reached 
in  24  hours,  via  the  Hesaguadero,  a natural  canal,  which  connects 
Lake  Titicaca  with  Lake  Poopo.  The  length  of  Lake  Titicaca  is 
120  miles,  and  from  40  to  45  broad. 

From  Chililaya,  La  Paz  is  reached  by  coach  in  7 hours,  the 
distance  being  about  42  miles. 

The  third  route  from  the  coast  is  from  Tacna,  via  the  Tacora 
Pass.  The  bridle  paths  go  over  ridges,  which  in  their  lowest  part 
are  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  route  is  still  used, 
notwithstanding  the  railway  facilities  which  exist  at  Mollendo  and 
Antofagasta. 

On  leaving  the  railway  at  Challapata,  on  Lake  Poopo,  the  tra- 
veller who  is  on  his  way  to  Sucre  or  Potosi,  has  a journey  of  5 days 
before  him,  the  distance  to  either  town  being  about  200  miles ; 
during  the  rainy  season  the  journey  occupies  longer.  The  half  of 
this  journey  can  be  performed  by  coach  during  the  dry  season. 
Macha  is  the  furthest  point  in  that  direction  which  can  be  reached 
by  coach  ; the  distance  from  that  small  town  to  Colquechaca,  one 
of  the  most  important  mining  towns  in  the  country,  is  about 
14  miles.  The  distance  between  Sucre  and  Potosi  is  about  100 
miles  by  the  bridle  paths,  but  somewhat  longer  by  the  coach- road. 
During  the  dry  season  diligences  run  between  these  two  towns. 
From  Potosi  and  Sucre  there  are  roads  which  lead  to  the  Argentine 
frontier,  which  are  in  a very  indifferent  state.  The  one  from 
Potosi  to  La  Quiaca  on  the  Argentine  borders  is  about  227  miles, 
and  is  said  to  be  carriageable,  but  for  this  journey  coaches  are  not 
procurable  by  ordinary  travellers,  and  in  any  case  it  had  better  be 
performed  on  horseback. 

From  the  terminus  of  the  Antofagasta  line  at  Oruro,  the  city 
of  Cochabamba  can  be  reached  on  horseback  in  about  3^  days; 
during  the  dry  season  the  journey  is  performed  by  coach  in  2-J  days, 
but  during  the  rainy  season  this  road,  like  many  others  in  Bolivia, 
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is  converted  into  the  bed  of  a river.  The  eastern  road  from 
Cochabamba  to  Sucre  is  about  240  miles.  During  the  dry  season, 
that  is  to  say,  from  May  to  October,  the  journey  can  be  performed 
in  6 days  by  diligence. 

The  Eastern  or  tropical  region  of  Bolivia  is  entered  vi^  La  Paz 
and  Cochabamba.  Either  way,  the  journey  is  long  and  trouble- 
some. 

From  La  Paz,  the  Beni  region,  which  is  the  great  rubber- 
producing  district,  can  be  reached  by  three  different  routes.  The 
first  is  exclusively  by  land,  and  occupies  22  days.  From  La  Paz, 
the  village  of  Palechuco  is  reached  in  8 days  on  horseback; 
from  Palechuco,  a village  named  Apolo,  which  is  the  so-called  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Caupolican,  is  reached  in  5 days  on  mule- 
back,  hence  6 days  on  foot  as  far  as  San  Jose  de  Uchupiamas,  and 
finally  3 days  on  horseback  to  Rurenabeque. 

The  hardships  experienced  during  this  journey  are  very  great 
indeed. 

The  second  route  is  by  the  Mapiri  valley,  the  journey  occupy- 
ing 12  J days.  From  La  Paz  to  Sorata  3 days  on  horseback,  and  thence 
another  4 days’  ride  to  the  River  Mapiri,  on  which  rafts  manned 
by  Lecos  Indians  are  used.  The  Guanay  River  is  reached  in 
IJ  days,  from  which  point  Rurenabeque  is  reached  by  water 
in  4 days,  but  owing  to  rapids  the  navigation  is  considered 
dangerous. 

The  third  route  is  by  the  La  Paz  River,  the  journey  occupying 
12  days. 

The  distance  from  the  town  of  that  name  to  the  Miguilla 
River  is  100  miles,  which  can  be  covered  on  horseback  in  3 days. 
From  the  Miguilla  River  the  La  Paz  River  is  struck,  and  can  be 
navigated,  but  this  river  is  considered  very  dangerous  owing  to 
rapids. 

The  voyage  from  the  Miguilla  River  as  far  as  Rurenabeque 
occupies  9 days.  From  Cochabamba  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 
and  Trinidad,  the  two  most  easterly  towns  of  Bolivia,  the  journey 
is  also  wearisome  in  the  extreme.  The  town  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra  is  reached  in  about  10  days,  thence  a navigable  point  called 
Cuatro  Ojos  in  four  days.  From  Cuatro  Ojos,  Trinidad  is  reached 
by  water  in  8 days,  the  return  voyage  to  Cuatro  Ojos  occupying 
from  20  to  25  days.  Another  route  from  Cochabamba  to  Trinidad 
is  via  Santa  Rosa  del  Chapare,  the  journey  occupying  from  6 to  8 
days,  but  the  return  voyage  occupies  from  20  to  25  days.  From 
Oruro  to  La  Paz  there  is  a road  which  is  carriageable  all  the  year 
round,  although  during  the  rainy  season  it  is  a very  heavy  one. 
The  distance  is  160  miles,  and  the  journey  is  performed  in  2J  days. 
There  are  public  and  private  coaches,  but  both  kinds  of  vehicles 
are  very  uncomfortable. 

The  rest  of  the  inter' communications  consist  of  bridle-paths, 
which  are  difficult  at  all  times  and  especially  so  when  the  heavy 
rains  set  in.  On  the  so-called  highways  there  are  post-houses 
which  have  little  to  recommend  them.  Not  infrequently  Spanish 
is  not  understood  at  these  Government  post-houses ; it  is  important, 
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therefore,  that  the  traveller  should  secure  a Bolivian  muleteer 
who  usually  is  acquainted  with  the  Indian  languages.  Muleteers 
from  Tacna  are  frequently  met  with  at  Challapata,  but  they  are 
less  useful  owing  to  their  want  of  knowledge  of  either  the  Quichua 
or  Aymara  language.  At  the  post-houses  a few  jaded  animals  are 
kept,  nominally  for  the  use  of  travellers  but  in  reality  for  that  of 
the  post  office.  Beyond  a little  hot  water,  a few  eggs  and  fodder 
for  the  animals,  nothing  else  is  to  be  had. 

On  a raised  platform,  made  of  sun-dried  bricks,  called  a poyo, 
the  wearied  traveller  may  make  his  bed. 

Those  who  travel  in  Bolivia  beyond  the  railway  track  should 
not  venture  to  start  without  a camp  bedstead,  a vicuna  rug,  a 
saddle,  an  indiarubber  coat  and  provisions.  Should  these  precau- 
tions be  neglected  they  will  greatly  suffer. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  Bolivia 
lacks  in  a great  measure  proper  means  of  communication,  and  this 
necessarily  retards  the  progress  of  the  country.  Several  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  her  system  of  communications  have  been 
spoken  of,  or  made  the  subject  of  consideration,  but  nothing  has 
been  done  beyond  the  construction  of  the  Antofagasta  to  Oruro 
railway,  which  is  a very  remarkable  performance.  The  con- 
struction of  a line  running  from  the  Desaguadero  to  La  Paz,  in 
connection  with  the  corporation  steamers,  is  in  contemplation. 
The  scheme  is  said  to  have  been  taken  up  by  an  English  Company, 
but  there  are  difficulties,  it  appears,  in  obtaining  a satisfactory 
concession  from  the  Bolivian  Government.  However,  it  would 
seem  that  if  such  a line  were  made,  it  should  connect  with,  tlie 
Corporation  Southern  Eailway,  the  terminus  of  which  is  at  Puno. 
The  cost  of  this  line  from  La  Paz  to  the  Desaguadero  is  estimated 
at  200,000/. ; from  the  Desaguadero  to  Puno  about  800,000/. 
more  would  have  to  be  spent. 

Another  project  is  to  prolong  the  line  from  Oruro  as  far  as 
La  Paz  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  transit  trade  via  Peru. 
However,  the  scheme  which  finds  favour  at  present  is  for  the 
construction  of  a railway  from  Tacna  to  La  Paz  over  the  Tacora 
heights  and  via  Corocoro  in  case  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  at  present  in  tlie  occupation  of  Chile  should  be  incorporated 
with  Bolivia.  Such  a line  would  cost  at  least  3,000,000/.  to 
4,000,000/.,  owing  to  its  length  and  the  engineering  difficulties 
which  would  be  encountered.  Another  railway  project  which 
has  been  talked  of  for  some  time  is  to  construct  a line  from 
Jujuy  to  Potosi. 

There  are  various  other  projects,  such  as  the  building  of  lines 
from  Oruro  to  Cochabamba  and  thence  to  Santa  Cruz,  from 
Colquechaca  to  Challapata  via  Madia,  , and  from  Potosi  to 
Challapata.  However,  tlie  great  scheme  upon  the  execution  of 
which  the  future  development  of  the  country  is  said  to  rest  is  to 
construct  a railway  from  the  Liver  I’araguay  to  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra.  This  route  has  been  surveyed  and  may  some  day  be 
adopted. 

I annex  to  this  report  an  interesting  paper  on  tliat  subject 
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which  I understand  has  never  been  published.  It  is  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  J.  Minchin,  a very  able  English  engineer,  who  spent  many 
months  in  that  region. 

There  is  also  a project  for  navigating  the  Desaguadero  Canal 
beyond  Nazacara  to  within  12  miles  of  Oruro,  but  owing  to  the 
shallowness  of  the  water  the  scheme  is  not  considered  by 
competent  engineers  to  be  a very  feasible  one,  or  at  all  events 
likely  to  prove  a remunerative  undertaking. 

The  inhabited  parts  of  the  plateau  of  Bolivia  vary  in  height 
from  5,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  on 
the  tableland  is  fairly  good,  but  during  the  cold  season  pneumonia 
is  very  prevalent  and  frequently  fatal.  Those  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  live  at  great  heights  often  suffer  from  mountain  sickness 
which  is  a very  distressing  affection,  but  which  can  be  got  over 
after  a short  stay.  Persons  suffering  from  organic  heart  disease 
run  great  risks  by  residing  on  the  plateau. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  malaria  and  its  concomitants  are  the 
curse  of  the  forest  region. 

Bolivia  derives  her  wealtli  almost  exclusively  from  her  mining 
industry  which  is  on  an  important  scale.  No  country  in  the 
world  has  lost  so  much  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
silver,  which  is  her  chief  production.  This  depression  has  been 
intensified  by  other  causes,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  influx  of 
water  into  the  lower  workings  of  the  Huanchaca  Mines,  and,  so 
far,  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  drain  them  have  met 
with  no  success.  In  the  Potosi  the  Eoyal  Silver  Mining  Com- 
pany has  not  been  very  fortunate,  although  over  200,000/.  have 
been  spent.  However,  an  improvement  is  reported  as  having 
taken  place  of  late.  In  Colquechaca  former  mismanagement  of 
the  principal  mining  establishment  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  diminution  in  the  production,  but  things  are  now  on  a 
better  footing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mines  in  the  Oruro  dis- 
trict have  given  satisfactory  results. 

The  amalgamating  works  at  Huanchaca  have  just  been 
closed. 

All  the  ores  from  Huanchaca  and  several  other  mines  are 
now  sent  to  the  great  reducing  establishment  at  Antofagasta, 
called  Playa  Blanca.  This  establishment  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  from  7,000,000  to 
8,000,000  dol. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  production  of  silver  in 
Bolivia  in  1894,  the  particulars  of  which  are  taken  from  reports 
of  the  large  companies  and  the  Government  report  of  silver  dues 
collected  in  the  year  : — 
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Bars  or 
Piuas. 


Marks.  Marks. 


Marks. 


Huanchaca  Company  ..  610,784  457,012 

Colqnechaca  Company. . 138,771  29,343 

Oruro  Mining  Company  51,180  140,303 

Guadalupe  Company  ..  2,620  79,590 

Royal  silver  mines  4,941  41,150 

*Five  districts,  “licitados”  183,334  91,666 


1,067,796  8,468,727 

168,114  1,333,318 

191,483  1,518,658 

82,210  652,010 

46,091  365,549 

275,000  2,181,034 


Total  . . 


991,630  839,064  1,830,694  14,519,296 


* These  districts  are  farmed  out  by  Government  to  speculators,  who  paid  in, 
in  all,  in  1894,  121,923  Bol.  This  represents  approximately  275,000  marks,  of  which 
one-third  is  produced  in  piuas  or  bars,  and  the  rest  in  ores.  This  amount  includes 
the  production  of  the  San  Jos6  Mine  in  Oruro,  one  of  the  best  mines  of  the  country 
and  lately  belonging  to  English  proprietors. 

These  14,519,296  standard  ounces,  valued  at  2s.  6d.,  represent 
1,814,912/. 

The  value  of  the  silver  shipped  as  Bolivian  produce  from 
Antofagasta  alone  (Chilian  statistics)  is,  in  all,  12,061,382  pesos, 
each  3§.  2d.,  equivalent  to  1,909,718/.  16s.  4d. 

The  silver  exportation  of  Bolivia  is  believed  to  he  equal  to  the 
production,  inasmuch  as  all  that  is  not  exported  goes  to  the  mint, 
and  the  coined  money  all  leaves  the  country  ; as  every  year  the 
banks  find  great  scarcity  of  silver  coin  and  have  to  buy  silver  to 
be  minted  for  their  account  so  as  to  keep  up  their  stock  of 
coin. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  examine  the  following  statement 
showing  the  production  of  the  Huanchaca  Silver  Mining  Company 
from  1893  to  1896,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  William 
Murray,  an  English  engineer.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  figures 
given  in  this  statement  for  1894  vary  slightly  from  those  given  in 
the  preceding  table  which  have  been  obtained  from  another 
source : — 
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Huanchaca  Silver  Mining  Company,  Bolivia. 

Production. 


Quantity. 

Year. 

Destination  of  Ores. 

Ores 

Remitted. 

Silver 

Produced. 

1893 

Pulacayo  Mine  to  establishment  at 
Huanchaca 

Pulacayo  Mine  to  establishment  at  Playa 
Blanca 

Pulacayo  Mine  to  Antofagasta,  for  export. . 

Spanish 

quintals. 

363,514 

662,078 

396,142 

Marks. 

315,518 

310,897 

595,354 

Total  . . 

1,421,734 

1,221,769 

1894 

Pulacayo  Mine  to  establishment  at 
Huanchaca 

Pulacayo  Mine  to  establishment  at  Playa 
j Blanca 

1 Pulacayo  Mine  to  Antofagasta,  for  export 

401,808 

1,011,733 

77,586 

457,012 

533,198 

124,156 

Total  . . 

1,491,127 

1,114,366 

1895  .. 

Pulacayo  Mine*  to  establishment  at 
Huanchaca 

Pulacayo  Mine  to  establishment  at  Playa 
Blanca  .. 

Pulacayo  Mine  to  Antofagasta,  for  export 

414,654 

696,044 

303,758 

316,926 

Total  . , 

1,110,698 

620,684 

1896  .. 

1 

1 

Pulacayo  Mine  to  establishment  at 
Huanchaca 

Pulacayo  Mine  to  establishment  at  Playa 
Blanca  . . 

Pulacayo  Mine  to  Antofagasta,  for  export 

27,100 

660,422 

4,348 

26,535 

300,000 

7,000 

Total  . . 

691,870 

333,535 

* The  flooding  of  Pulacayo  Mine  commenced  on  September  5,  1895. 


XoTE. — The  remittance  of  ores  from  Pulacayo  Mine  to  the 
establishment  at  Huanchaca  was  stopped  at  the  end  of  February, 
and  the  establishment  itself  w^as  closed  during  March,  1896.  The 
other  quantities,  for  this  year,  of  ores  sent  to  Playa  Blanca  and  to 
Antofagasta  are  inclusive  to  September  15 ; but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  300,000  and  7,000  marks  respectively  for  silver 
produced  have  been  estimated  only,  no  data  being  yet  obtainable 
for  the  proper  figures. 

The  production  of  ores  from  Pulacayo  Mine,  corresponding  to 
the  years  above-mentioned,  is  as  follows  : — 
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Quantity. 

Spanish  quintals. 

1893,  quantity  of  ores  extracted  from  the  mine 

. . 

799,825 

1894 

. . 

826,960 

1896  ,,  ,, 

. , 

896,131 

1896 

• • 

585,060 

The  quantity  of  ore  taken  out  of  the  mine  for  the  year  1896  is 
inclusive  of  September  15.  On  account  of  the  continued  flooding 
of  the  lower  workings  and  the  want  of  preparation  for  extracting 
ores  from  above  the  flood  level,  comparatively  reduced  quantities 
of  metals  were  mined  during  the  early  months  of  1896,  but  at  the 
m,oment  the  average  output  may  be  estimated  at  the  rate  of  about 
1,200,000  Spanish  quintals  a year,  taking  the  last  3 or  4 months 
as  a basis. 

The  difference  in  the  actual  outputs  of  the  mine,  as  compared 
with  the  figures  showing  the  quantities  of  ores  treated  at  Playa 
Blanca  and  export  ores,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  “ relaves  ” 
from  the  old  establishment  at  Huanchaca  and  reserve  low-grade 
ores  at  Pulacayo  have  been  constantly  forwarded  to  Playa  Blanca 
for  amalgamation  and  smelting  purposes. 

The  figures  for  ores  treated  at  Playa  Blanca  for  the  year  1895 
include  purchases  from  outside  sources. 

The  figures  for  the  year  1896  include  none  of  the  ores 
purchased  from  other  parts.  The  export  quantity  of  4,348  Spanish 
quintals  was  dispatched  to  Germany,  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  in  four  equal  lots,  with  the  object  of  obtaining 
comparative  results  as  to  cost,  amount  of  silver  extracted,  &c., 
from  those  different  countries. 

Gold-washing  is  carried  on  in  Bolivia,  but  on  a small  scale. 

At  Tipuani  to  the  north  of  La  Paz  a good  deal  of  this  metal  has 
been  obtained  at  different  times  from  auriferous  alluvia. 

Even  from  the  bed  of  the  La  Paz  Piver,  within  30  minutes’ 
walk  of  the  city  of  that  name,  small  quantities  are  obtained 
yearly. 

Auriferous  quartz  is  found  in  several  parts  of  the  country. 

A reef  of  considerable  length  exists  in  the  province  of  Chayanta, 
and  another  at  San  Simon  on  the  banks  of  the  Eiver  Itenes.  The 
latter  has  been  greatly  extolled,  but  it  is  said  that  fevers  and  wild 
Indians  impede  mining  operations. 

The  tin  mines  of  Bolivia  are  of  great  importance.  One  of  the  Tin. 
most  productive  is  that  of  Ayevaca  in  the  Oruro  district.  Accord- 
ing to  an  experienced  engineer,  the  lodes  are  from  1 to  3 feet 
wide,  giving  masses  of  solid  ores  averaging  some  40  per  cent,  of 
the  metal.  The  tin  ore  is  found  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
plateau  from  Lake  Titicaca  to  near  the  south  boundary  of  the 
Kepublic,  but  the  richest  zone  lies  between  latitudes  17°  and  19°. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  output  is  from  5,000  to  6,000  tons. 

Copper  of  excellent  quality  is  obtained  from  the  Corocoro  dis-  Coppe 
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Bismuth. 


Indiarubber. 


Coflfee- 


COCB. 


Skins. 


trict.  It  is  packed  in  bags  in  the  form  of  “ barilla,”  sent  in  barges- 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Desaguadero  Canal,  and  conveyed  across  the 
Lake  Titicaca  in  the  steamers  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation.  From 
Puno  it  is  sent  to  Mollendo  for  shipment  to  Europe.  The  mode 
of  extracting  this  ore  is  a very  primitive  one ; were  suitable 
machinery  used  the  production  could  be  greatly  increased. 

The  Chorolque  Mines  in  the  department  of  Potosi  are  of  great 
importance,  but  the  fall  in  the  price  of  bismuth  has  affected  them 
greatly.  This  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  one  firm,  which  has 
been  acting  in  concert  with  other  producers  in  Europe  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a monopoly  of  that  article. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  indiarubber  collected  in  Bolivia  goes 
to  England  via  Para.  On  the  spot  it  is  worth  from  22  to  25  Bob 
per  arroba  of  25  lbs.  Through  the  Bolivian  custom-house  of 
Villa  Bella  on  the  Brazilian  frontier  69,040  arrobas  were  exported 
in  1894,  viz.,  63,663  arrobas  of  fine  rubber  and  5,377  arrobas  of 
the  inferior  kind  known  as  Sernamby. 

During  that  year  about  3,400  arrobas  are  said  to  have  been 
exported  through  La  Paz,  whilst  3,000  or  4,000  arrobas  are  said 
to  have  been  exported  through  Puerto  Suarez  on  the  Paraguayan 
frontier.  The  siphonia  elastica,  the  tree  which  yields  this  valuable 
sap,  abounds  in  the  virgin  forests  of  Bolivia. 

If  these  figures  be  correct,  and  no  contraband  trade  in  that 
article  be  carried  on,  the  annual  production  may  be  estimated  at 
present  at  about  850  tons. 

The  duty  on  fine  rubber  is  1 Bob  per  arroba  and  50  c.  on 
Sernamby. 

Some  of  the  best  coffee  in  the  world  is  grown  in  the  province  of 
Yungas,  which  is  situated  to  the  north-east  of  La  Paz,  and  which 
can  be  reached  three  days  after  leaving  that  town.  The  quantity 
obtained  hitherto  is  comparatively  small,  but  that  valuable  pro- 
duction will  no  doubt  increase  when  the  district  is  opened  up. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  annual  production  of  coffee  in 
the  province  is  about  1,000,000  Bob,  most  of  which  is  consumed 
in  the  country. 

The  finest  coca  leaves  to  be  obtained  in  South  America  also 
come  from  the  Yungas  district,  which  is  the  garden  of  Bolivia. 
The  Bolivian  Indian  is  a great  consumer  of  this  produce,  which  is 
indispensable  to  him.  It  is  said  that  the  value  of  the  total 
annual  production  is  about  3,000,000  dob 

The  exportation  of  coca  is  increasing.  In  1895,  18  tons  of 
leaves  were  exported  through  Mollendo  and  Antofagasta. 

Valuable  skins  are  obtained  from  Bolivia.  The  glossy  chin- 
chilla skins  are  much  esteemed  and  eagerly  sought  after.  Thirty 
years  ago  they  could  be  purchased  for  2 dob  a dozen,  and  10 
years  ago  they  were  worth  1 dob  apiece ; now  as  much  as  7^.  or  81.  or 
more  are  paid  for  a dozen.  It  is  feared  that  the  consequence  of  the 
high  value  now  set  upon  them  v/ill  cause  the  utter  extermination  of 
the  chinchilla,  which  is  already  very  scarce.  Coarse  skins  are  ob- 
tained from  a hybrid,  the  ofispring  of  the  chinchilla,  crossed  with  the 
vizcacha,  but  they  have  little  value.  In  La  Paz  they  are  not  worth 
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more  than  10  or  12  dol.  a dozen.  The  vicuna  skins  are  easily 
obtained,  as  the  animal  is  still  found  in  great  numbers  on  the 
highlands.  Very  fine  rugs  are  made  of  necks,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  animal.  Eugs  are  also  made  of  alpaca  skins,  which 
are  very  durable,  and  some  of  the  snow-white  ones  are  very 
beautiful. 

The  following  table,  which  shows  the  total  exportation  from 
Bolivia  during  1894,  is  believed  to  be  fairly  accurate: — 


Exported  through — 

Value. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Antofagasta 

Pesos  at  38d 
16,373,033 

£ s.  d. 

2,434,063  11  2 

Arica  ..  ..  .. 

1,098,425 

173,917  5 10 

La  Paz  (Puerto  Perez)  . . 

336,024 

9,467 

30,101  10  3 

„ „ (coined  silver) 

848  1 8 

Desaguadero 

814,500 

128,962  10  0 

Tupiza  . . . . (coined  silver) 

72,370 

11,468  11  8 

Villa  Bella  

1,582,543 

250,569  6 2 

Puerto  Suarez  .. 

65,032 

5,690  0 6 

Total  

•• 

3,035,610  17  3 

The  bulk  of  Bolivian  trade  passes  through  Antofagasta.  The 
following  table  shows  the  amount  of  Bolivian  products  exported 
through  it,  as  well  as  their  respective  destination,  during  1894 : — 


Table  showing  the  Amount  of  Bolivian  Products  Exported  through  Antofagasta  during  1894. 
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Distribution  of  the  Foregoing  in  Value. 


Products. 

Value. 

Currency.  i 

Sterling. 

Great  Britain . . 

Pesos  at  38d. 
13,154,318 
1, 3-26,489 

£ s.  d. 

2,082,767  0 4 

Germany 

210,027  8 6 

Fiance . . . . . . 

658,504 

104,263  2 8 

Belgium 

61,165 

9,684  9 2 

Holland 

5,235 

828  17  6 

Peru  .. 

162,520 

25,732  6 8 

Argentina 

4,802 

760  6 4 

Total 

15,373,033 

2,434,063  11  2 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  bulk  of 
Bolivian  exports  is  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  A large  portion 
of  the  products  from  Bolivia  shipped  at  Mollendo  is  also  sent  to 
England. 

It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  ascertain  even  the  approximate 
value  of  the  total  imports  of  Bolivia,  as  no  statistical  information 
upon  the  subject  has  been  published  by  the  Governinent,  but 
from  data  obtained  from  the  Antofagasta  custom-house  and  other 
sources  it  is  estimated  that  the  imports  of  Bolivia  amount  to  over 
1,000,000/. 

The  import  trade  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  but  notwithstanding  the  fact -that  there  are  no  British 
firms  of  any  importance  in  Bolivia,  a large  quantity  of  goods  is 
ordered  from  Great  Britain,  the  chief  articles  being  Manchester 
goods,  machinery,  thread,  quicksilver,  hardware,  sacking,  and  coal. 

Commercial  travellers  are  met  with  in  every  part  of  Bolivia. 
It  is  certainly  the  only  way  of  pushing  trade.  The  system  of 
sending  catalogues,  v/hich  are  sometimes  expensive  ones,  is  worse 
than  useless.  The  wants  of  the  Indian  population  are  so 
limited,  that  until  Bolivia  is  revolutionised  in  a commercial  sense, 
by  the  opening  of  rapid  communications  and  the  creation  of  new 
wants,  no  great  increase  of  the  import  trade  can  be  expected. 

The  national  revenue  of  Bolivia  during  the  year  1894  was  as 
follows : — 


Eevenue. 

Amount. 

Bolivars 

c. 

Custom-houses 

1,590,594 

4 

Tax  on  silver  . . 

1,006,297 

23 

„ on  alcohol 

229,269 

73 

Other  sources . . 

740,616 

0 

Total 

•• 

•• 

3,566,777 

0 

National 
revenue  and 
expenditurcw 
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Internal  debt. 


Foreign  debt. 


Currency. 


The  national  expenditure  amounted  to  4,264,681  Bol.  24  c., 
leaving  a deficit  amounting  to  644,821  Bol.,  which  was  made  up 
by  loans. 

Tlie  departmental  and  municipal  revenue  and  expenditure 
amounts  to  about  3,000,000  Boh,  thus  making  a total  income  and 
expenditure  varying  between  6,000,000  and  7,000,000  Boh,  worth 
less  than  !.<?.  10c/.  each. 

The  e.stimated  revenue  for  1895  was  fixed  at  4,115,700  Bol. 
During  the  first  6 months  of  that  year  the  total  amount  collected 
w.as  2,271,859  Bol. 

It  is  important  to  revert  here  to  the  subject  of  the  grant  of 
concessions  for  any  of  the  schemes  herein  referred  to,  and  to  point 
out  tliat  a glance  at  the  Budget  must  prove  that  Bolivia  is  not  yet 
in  a financial  condition  to  pay  anything  in  the  shape  of  guaranteed 
interest. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  estimates  in  round  numbers  that  the 
internal  debt  amounts  to  6,000,000  Bol.  However,  the  total  amount 
which  had  been  registered  up  to  June  3,  1895,  was  only 
3,614,340  Bol. 

Tlie  foreign  debt  was  mainly  made  up  of  claims  arising  out  of 
the  war  with  Chile,  which  have  been  recognised  and  nearly  all 
paid  off  There  are  small  sums  still  owing  in  England. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  declares  in  liis  Official  Statement  for 
1895  that  the  question  of  the  foreign  debt  was  laid  before  Con- 
gress at  a sitting  with  closed  doors. 

The  present  monetary  unit  of  Bolivia  is  the  dollar,  but  for 
many  years  past  the  only  coins  struck  in  Potosi,  where  the  only 
mint  in  the  country  exists,  were  50  c.,  20  c.,  10  c.,  and  5 c.  pieces 
containing  nine  parts  of  fine  silver  and  one  of  alloy.  Besides 
these  fractional  coins  the  currency  consists  of  notes  issued  by 
private  banks. 

The  following  table  show^s  the  number  of  coins  issued  from 
1893-96 


1893. 


Coins. 

Value. 

Bolivars. 

In  50  cent,  pieces 

1,573,560 

20  „ 

100,440 

10  „ 

2,160 

5 « 

2,160 

Total  

1,678,320 
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1894. 


Coins. 

Value. 

Bolivars 

c. 

In  50  cent,  pieces 

1,235,071 

50 

20 

50,760 

0 

10 

290 

0 

5 

•• 

•• 

3 J 

250 

0 

Total 

1,286,371 

50 

1895. 


Coins. 

Value. 

In  50  cent,  pieces 

20  „ 

10  „ 

5 „ 

Total 

Bolivars  c. 
1,693,450  0 

47.520  0 

2,160  40 
1,080  5 

1,744,210  45 

1896. 

From  January  to  July, 

Coins. 

Value. 

In  50  cent,  pieces 

20  „ 

Total 

Bolivars. 

557,931 

9,720 

567,651 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  actual  footing  on  which 
banking  is  placed  in  Bolivia.  They  have  been  drawn  up  with 
care  and  may  prove  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the 
financial  position  of  every  bank  in  the  country  during  the  first 
6 months  of  1896. 
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BOLIVIA. 


Animals  used 
for  the 
carriage  of 
goods. 


Cattle, 


Bolivian 

tariff. 


The  carriage  of  goods  is  effected  by  horses,  mules,  donkeys, 
and  llamas.  Mule  hire  in  Bolivia  as  compared  to  the  charge 
made  in  other  South  American  Eepublics  is  comparatively  high. 
Large  herds  of  llamas  are  met  with  all  over  the  table-land.  The 
llama  carries  about  100  lbs.,  and  travels  4 leagues  a day.  Its 
keep  costs  little,  if  anything,  as  it  usually  feeds  upon  such  stunted 
herbage  as  is  found  at  gi'eat  altitudes. 

In  the  north  of  the  Bolivian  plateau  dried  llama  dung  is 
almost  the  only  fuel  used,  even  for  culinary  purposes. 

An  important  trade  in  animals  is  carried  on  between  Bolivia 
and  the  Argentine  Eepulic.  During  the  year  1894  the  following 
animals  were  imported  into  Bolivia : — 


Animals. 

N umber. 

Value. 

Mules  and  horses 

3,044 

Dollars. 

Donkeys . . 

6,900 

Head  of  cattle  .. 

4,427 

Sheep 

9,465 

Llamas  .. 

27 

Total 

23,863 

348,697 

Many  of  these  animals  are  driven  into  Bolivia  by  gauchos  as 
far  as  Huari  on  Lake  Poopo,  where  a great  annual  fair  is  held  in 
April. 

Black  cattle  is  bred  in  the  provinces  of  Velazcoand  Chiquitos 
in  the  department  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  is  said  to  be  of  fairly  good 
quality.  The  price  per  head  is  from  6 to  8 dob  Some  of  it 
becomes  wild. 

The  Bolivian  tariff  is  an  extremely  long  one,  as  can  be  per- 
ceived from  the  translation  publislied  by  the  International  Customs 
Bureau  at  Brussels.  4,524  articles  are  enumerated  in  it.  Machinery 
and  tools  for  agricultural  and  mining  purposes,  dynamite,  blasting 
powder,  quicksilver,  coal,  carriages,  waggons  and  carts,  printing 
presses,  iron,  steel  and  zinc  in  bars  and  ingots,  surgical,  physical, 
and  mathematical  instruments,  and  a few  other  articles  are  free  of 
duty. 

French  wines  imported  direct  from  France  are,  under  the  new 
commercial  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  Bolivia,  placed 
on  a very  favourable  footing.  An  ad  valorem  duty  of  IJ  per 
cent,  is  levied  on  wines  of  over  6 fr.  a bottle ; of  ^ per  cent,  from 
1 to  6 fr.  a bottle,  and  of  J per  cent,  under  1 fr.  a bottle,  or  in 
cask.  French  invoices  duly  legalised  must  be  produced. 

The  sale  of  spirits  in  Bolivia  is  a State  monopoly. 
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HemarJcs  hyMr.J.  Mincliin  on  the  So  idli- Eastern  Provinces  of  Bolivia, 
on  their  Aclcaptability  for  Colonisation,  and  on  the  Purposed 
Lines  of  Pailway  for  Connecting  the  Pivcr  Paraguay  loith 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra. 

This  region  comprises  the  extensive  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Eiver  Paraguay.  N’orthwards  it 
extends  to  the  Piver  Itenes,  and  southwards  to  the  Piver  Pilco- 
mayo  and  the  undefined  boundary  of  the  Paraguayan  Pepublic. 
Its  area  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  400,000  square  kiloms. 
Though  generally  flat  and  wooded,  the  surface  is  slightly  undu- 
lating over  large  areas,  while  several  isolated  groups  and  ranges 
of  hills  exist,  and  more  or  less  open  grazing  lands  of  considerable 
extent  are  also  met  with  at  many  points. 

Unlike  the  western  part  of  Bolivia  these  provinces  possess  a 
tropical  climate,  the  altitude  above  the  sea  ranging  from  100 
metres  on  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  to  1,000  metres  along  the 
foot  of  the  Andes,  while  the  summits  of  the  hills  occasionally  rise 
to  a height  of  1,2 UO  metres.  With  the  exception  of  the  Itenes, 
the  Paraguay,  and  the  Pilcomayo,  which  form  the  northern, 
eastern,  and  southern  boundaries,  the  only  stream  of  magnitude 
traversing  this  region  is  the  Pio  Grande,  though  unimportant  as  a 
means  of  communication.  Several  smaller  rivers  are,  however, 
met  with,  such  as  the  San  Miguel  and  the  Tucabaca,  San  Pafael, 
and  Agua  Caliente,  tributaries  of  the  Otuquis,  while  innumerable 
rivulets  descend  from  the  higher  hills.  The  only  known  sheets  of 
water  of  any  extent  are  the  Lakes  Concepcion,  Uteraba,  Gaiba, 
and  Mandiore,  though  it  is  possible  that  others  may  exist  in  the 
as  yet  imperfectly  explored  districts. 

The  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pilcomayo  comprises  a 
part  of  those  vast  plaiiis  stretching  from  the  Argentine  Pepublic, 
and  known  as  tlie  Gran  Chaco.  It  appears  that  as  far  north  as 
the  latitude  20°  20'  these  plains  possess  a considerable  extent  of 
fine  pasture  land,  but  this  is  succeeded  by  a dense  dry  bush  reacli- 
ing  northwards  to  the  ranges  of  Santiago  and  San  Jose  in 
Chiquitos,  and  extending  from  the  Parapite  to  tlie  Paraguay. 
Some  years  ago  this  sterile  tract  of  country  was  explored  at 
several  points  by  tlie  author,  who  also  penetrated  to  its  centre, 
where  two  small  salt  lakes  exist.  The  dense  nature  of  the  bush, 
liowever,  and  the  general  scarcity  of  water  make  travelling 
extremely  difficult  and  painful. 

The  countiy  extending  eastward  from  Lake  Concepcion  to  the 
lakes  Uberata,  Gaiba,  and  Mandiore  on  the  Paraguay  comprises 
the  best  watered  and  most  fertile  portion  of  tlie  province  of 
Chiquitos.  Along  the  base  of  the  mountain  ranges,  particularly 
of  the  Sunsas,  fine  virgin  forest  is  met  with,  while  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lakes,  and  at  many  other  points,  it  presents  rich 
pasture  lands. 

Extensive  palm  forests  occur  at  several  ])oints  along  the  Upper 
Paraguay,  particularly  to  the  north-w^est  of  the  Lake  Uberata, 
and  round  the  Bahia  Negra,  while  fromtliis  latter  point  they  forni 
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an  almost  uninterrupted  fringe  along  the  river  as  far  down  as 
the  confluence  of  the  Pilcomayo. 

The  same  class  of  vegetation  is  met  with  to  some  extent  further 
west,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  Concepcion.  These  palm 
forests  appear  to  occupy  low  ground,  subject  to  slight  periodical 
inundations,  and  when  the  rtink  grass  and  undergrowth  is  burnt 
off.  they  afford  most  excellent  pasturage. 

A low  range  of  hills  runs  in  a north-westerly  direction  from 
Lake  Concepcion  to  San  Javier,  while  to  the  west  an  interrupted 
forest-clad  plain  extends  to  the  Eio  Grande. 

Further  north  the  country  is  often  slightly  undulating,  and  large 
tracts  are  more  or  less  open,  but  on  approaching  the  Eiver  Itenes 
that  dense  forest  is  met  with,  which  stretches  through  and  gives 
its  name  to  the  vast  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grasso. 

The  plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Cruz  are  to  some 
extent  open,  but  a few  miles  further  west,  virgin  forest  is  again 
everywhere  found  along  the  slopes  of  the  Andes. 

The  most  fertile  zone  in  Chiquitos  has  already  been  pointed 
out ; otlier  extensive  tracts  of  rich  arable  land  are,  however,  also 
met  with.  The  spurs  of  the  Andes  are  extremely  suitable  for  the 
production  of  a fine  quality  of  coffee,  which  might  also,  no  doubt, 
be  advantageously  cultivated  on  the  hills  to  the  east. 

The  country  bordering  the  Tiio  Grande  and  the  Piray,  and 
occupying  the  fork  between  these  rivers,  is  of  the  finest  class  for 
the  growth  of  sugar-cane.  Cotton  and  indigo  grow  wild  through- 
out Chiquitos.  Vmnilla  is  produced  in  the  swamps  of  the  north- 
west, and  the  forest  generally  contains  many  beautiful  and 
valuable  varieties  of  wood. 

Extensive  auriferous  quartz  lodes  exist  at  San  Simon  on  the 
Itenes,  and  gold  has  been  worked  for  many  years  in  the  hills  of 
San  Javier;  jmobably  it  will  be  met  with  at  other  points  when 
the  country  is  more  thoroughly  explored  and  prospected.  The 
Iviver  Paraguay  has  been  mentioned  as  forming  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  Eepublic,  but  this  is  not  strictly  correct. 

An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  that  an  artificial  boundary 
line  has  been  established,  running  more  or  less  parallel  to  and  a 
few  miles  west  of  the  river,  and  terminating  at  the  Bahia  ISTegra ; 
this  line  cuts  through  the  lakes  Uberata,  Gaiba,  and  Mandiore, 
leaving  in  each  case  the  western  half  to  Bolivia. 

These  lakes  have  outlets  or  channels  connecting  them  with  the 
river ; the  only  one,  however,  which  appears  suitable  for  navigation 
is  that  of  the  Gaiba,  in  which  there  is  sufficient  depth  to  admit 
vessels  of  ifom  6 to  8 feet  draught.  The  right  bank  of  tlie  river 
from  Bahia  Xegra  to  the  Pilcomayo  is  claimed  by  Bolivia,  but  no 
doubt  some  portion  of  this  will  ultimately  be  handed  over  to  the 
Eepublic  of  Ihraguay. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  points  at 
which  Bolivian  ports  might  be  established  on  the  Paraguay,  are 
limited  to  the  western  shore  of  tlie  Lake  Gaiba,  and  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  at  or  soutli  of  Bahia  Negra.  As  regards  the  conditions 
of  the  neighboiuing  country,  the  situation  of  Lake  Gaiba  appears 
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to  be  the  most  suitable  for  a port,  comparatively  high  and  fertile 
land  extending  westwards  towards  the  interior  of  Chiquitos,  while 
the  bank  of  the  river  at  Bahia  Negra  and  to  the  south  of  this  is 
extremely  low,  rising  scarcely  beyond  5 or  6 feet  above  mean  high 
water,  and  being  indeed  generally  subject  to  occasional  inunda- 
tions during  seasons  of  excessive  rainfall. 

The  Eiver  Paraguay,  witli  a wide,  deep  channel,  free  from 
obstructions,  and  a current  of  less  than  2 miles  an  hour,  affords 
excellent  navigation.  Puerto  Pacheco,  on  the  south  side  of  Bahia 
Negra,  is  situated  some  1,500  miles  from  the  sea;  Lake  Gaiba 
about  200  miles  further  north. 

A railway  for  connecting  Puerto  Paclieco  with  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra  would,  on  leaving  the  river,  take  a north-westerly 
direction,  travelling  for  some  70  kiloms.  the  low  level  country 
occupied  by  palm  forests  on  the  west  side  of  Bahia  Negra. 
Two  or  three  insignificant  creeks  from  50  to  100  metres  wide 
and  a metre  deep  are  met  with  on  this  section.  Though  low- 
lying,  the  ground  is  firm,  the  vegetable  mould  of  comparatively 
little  depth,  resting  on  a bed  of  hard  clay.  About  70  kiloms. 
there  appears  to  be  a slight  rise  in  the  level  though  this  is  only 
indicated  by  a change  in  the  vegetation,  the  palm  trees  being 
replaced  by  dry  bush.  The  surface,  however,  continues  extremely 
flat,  rising  imperceptibly  to  160  kiloms.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Eiver  Otuquis. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  by  running  west  from  Puerto 
Pacheco  the  bush  is  reached  in  some  5 or  G kiloms.  when  the 
line  might  bend  northwards  to  the  Otuquis : this  route,  however, 
has  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  explored.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  country  improves  greaBy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Otuquis,  a finer  forest  and  richer  soil  being  met  with.  Crossing 
the  Eiver  Agua  Caliente,  a stream  some  20  metres  wide,  the 
railway  would  follow  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Otuquis  and  of  its 
tributary  the  Eiver  Tucaraca,  which  here  cuts  through  the  sand- 
stone range  of  the  Santiago  hills.  This  gorge,  however,  offers  no 
difficulty  for  the  construction  of  the  line,  the  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood being  low  and  the  slopes  to  the  river  extremely  easy. 

The  Tucaraca  itself  is  a small  river  from  30  to  40  metres 
wide,  receiving  its  waters  from  the  occasional  streams  which 
descend  from  the  Santiago  range  on  the  south,  but  more 
particularly  from  those  which  drain  the  loftier  Sunsas  Cordillera 
to  the  north.  Its  valley  is  occupied  by  an  almost  uninterrupted 
forest,  and  though  the  banks  of  the  river  are  free  from  inundation 
they  appear,  as  far  as  is  known,  to  be  very  flat  and  easy. 

About  the  300th  kilom.  a more  open  country  is  reached, 
occupied  by  low  shrubs  and  occasional  forest  which  extends  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Concepcion,  when  palm  forests  are 
again  met  with. 

A railway  might  be  constructed  either  round  the  south  or  north 
side  of  Lake  Concepcion,  but  on  the  whole  the  latter  appears  to  be 
the  more  advantageous.  At  the  north-west  end  (kilometre  No.  500) 
the  river  San  Miguel,  which  here  issues  from  the  lake,  is 
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encountered  ; this  is  a sluggish  stream  flowing  between  low  banks 
with  a current  of  little  more  than  1,000  metres  an  hour.  At  this 
point  it  is  some  lOU  metres  wide  and  from  3 to  4 metres  deep  in 
the  middle. 

From  Lake  Concepcion  an  extremely  level  forest-clad  plain 
extends  without  interruption  to  the  Eio  Grande  (kilometre  No.  655), 
which  'would  be  traversed  by  the  railway  in  an  almost  due 
w^esterly  direction.  Kilometre  No.  554  would  probably  he  the 
most  convenient  point  from  which  to  construct  a branch  line 
towards  the  north-w^est  to  the  gold  region  of  San  Javier.  Such  a 
line  wmuld  run  for  nearly  its  whole  length  through  a level  forest, 
and  its  length  'would  he  some  115  kiloms. 

The  forest  of  the  lUo  Grande  is  to  some  extent  subject,  during 
the  heavy  rains,  to  a slight  inundation  of  a few  inches  in  depth, 
while  during  the  dry  season  -water  is  extremely  scarce.  For  this 
reason  probably  and  owing  to  the  stiff  clay  soil  commonly  met 
wdth,  the  vegetation  is  in  parts,  poor.  A fringe  of  virgin  forest 
several  miles  in  width  exists,  however,  along  the  river. 

The  Eio  Grande,  the  most  remote  tributary  of  the  Amazon, 
drains  a considerable  part  of  South-Eastern  Bolivia ; having  its 
sources  among  the  ranges  bordering  the  tableland,  it  flows  for 
some  400  miles  through  a deep  narrow  gorge  and  reaches  the 
plains  in  latitude  18°  55'.  Bending  north  it  then  describes  a semi- 
circle and  finally  takes  a north-west  course  to  join  the  Mainore. 

In  its  course  across  the  plains,  and  as  far  north  as  latitude 
17°  30',  the  river  flows  tlirough  a wide  sandy  bed  bounded  by 
banks  from  5 to  8 metres  in  height ; further  north  it  is  much  more 
contined.  During  the  dry  season  two  or  three  channels  are 
frequently  met  with,  separated  by  low  banks  or  islands.  The 
deptli  is  then  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  a metre.  This  is 
increased  to  some  3 metres  during  the  heavy  floods  when  the 
whole  bed  is  covered.  At  the  point  where  the  river  intercepts  the 
present  road  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Corumba,  its  bed  is 
1,500  metres  wide,  and  during  a moderate  freshet  it  -v^as  found  to 
have  a current  of  7,000  metres  per  hour.  Some  10  miles  further 
north  and  at  the  point  suggested  for  the  construction  of  a railway 
bridge,  the  banks  are  high  and  from  500  to  600  metres  apart. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  a little  further  noith  a still 
more  convenient  spot  might  be  found.  The  left  bank  of  the  river 
would  probably  be  the  most  suitable  point  from  which  to  con- 
struct a branch  line,  if  necessary,  to  the  liead  of  the  navigation. 

In  1878  a section  of  the  river  was  explored  by  the  w'riter,  who 
descended  with  two  canoes  from  latitude  17  5'.  Obstacles  to  the 
navigation,  consisting  chiefly  of  clusters  of  palm  stuinjis,  were  met 
with  at  intervals,  as  far  down  as  the  point  called  “ Higuerones,” 
which  on  a previous  occasion  had  been  reached  by  an  expedition 
from  the  Mamore,  and  from  which  it  appears  there  is  satisfactory 
navigation  to  Mojos.  The  course  of  this  lower  part  of  the  Eio 
Grande  is  uncertain.  Some  30  years  ago  it  ran  further  north, 
entering  the  Mamore  lower  down,  and  it  is  said  that  within  the 
past  few  yeai'S  there  has  been  a further  change,  and  that  part  or 
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tlie  whole  of  its  water  now  flows  through  tlie  channel  of  the 
Kiver  Cbanes.  This,  however,  requires  confirmation. 

A branch  line  constructed  to  Higuerones  would  have  a total 
length  of  120  Idioms.,  the  ground  being  as  usual  level,  and  the 
district  traversed  extremely  fertile. 

On  leaving  the  Kio  Grande  the  main  line  would  bend  to  the 
south-west,  crossing  patches  of  forest  and  open  grass  plains,  its 
total  length  to  Santa  Cruz  being  712  kiloms. 

North  of  Puerto  Pacheco  the  Paraguay  affords  excellent  navi- 
gation to  Lake  Gaiba ; on  the  western  or  Bolivian  side,  the  lake  is 
bounded  by  low  hills  and  undulating  ground  presenting  a favour- 
able site  for  a town  ; a deep  channel  forming  here  the  boundary 
of  Brazil  connects  the  Gaiba  with  the  Lake  Uberata. 

The  country  immediately  to  the  vest  of  Lake  Gaiba  has  been 
but  imperfectly  explored  ; it  appears,  however,  to  continue  slightly 
undulating  without  being  heavily  timbered. 

Tvm  routes  present  themselves  for  a line  of  railway  from 
Lake  Gaiba  to  Santa  Cruz,  the  one  inclining  south-vest  to  the 
valley  of  the  Eiver  Tucavaca,  and  thence  following  the  course 
described  for  a line  from  Puerto  Pacheco ; the  other  running 
almost  due  west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Santo  Corazon,  following 
the  northern  base  of  the  Sunsas  Cordillera  and  joining  the  Puerto 
Pacheco  line  about  the  300th  kilom.  on  this  latter.  This  would 
probably  be  the  most  advantageous,  being  somewhat  more  direct, 
and  presenting,  if  possible,  more  favourable  ground,  while  it 
would  open  up  an  extremely  fertile  section  of  country,  iudeed 
some  of  the  finest  arable  land  in  Chiquitos  is  that  occupying  the 
northern  slope  of  Sunsas  ; at  the  same  time  the  more  open  pastoral 
region  further  north  would  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  railway. 
The  San  Fernando  and  other  rivers  shovm  on  the  map  as  crossing 
the  line  are  of  insignificant  dimensions,  and  would  require  bridges 
of  only  some  20  to  30  metres  span. 

A railway  from  Lake  Gaiba  to  Santa  Cruz  would  have  a total 
length  of  612  kiloms.,  as  compared  with  the  712  from  Puerto 
Pacheco  and  650  from  Corumba. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  description  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  country  l^etween  the  Paraguay  and  Santa  Cruz  is  of  an  excep- 
tionally easy  nature.  There  is  a general  insensible  rise  of  some 
340  metres  in  the  total  distance  ; on  the  line  from  Puerto  Pacheco 
probably  no  gradient  wmuld  exceed  ^ per’ cent. ; on  that  from 
Lake  Gaiba  as  much  as  1 per  cent,  might  occasionally  be 
required.  Whichever  route  were  adopted,  some  80  per  cent,  of 
the  distance  might  be  estimated  as  occupied  by  busli  or  forest. 
The  expense  of  clearing  is  light;  probably  10/.  per  kilom.  would 
cover  the  cost  of  a track  20  metres  wide,  while  some  of  the  timber 
cut  might  be  utilised  for  sleepers  and  constructions,  suitable  wood 
for  such  purposes  being  generally  met  with.  The  fine  forest 
bordering  the  Kio  Grande  is  also  conveniently  situated  for  fur- 
nishing bridge  materials.  It  would  probably  be  advisable  to 
cross  the  lowlands  of  the  Bahia  Negra  with  an  embankment  3 or 
4 feet  in  height,  in  order  to  keep  completely  clear  of  the  occa- 
(2305)  c 
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sionally  slight  inundations  caused  hy  the  heavy  rains ; elsewhere, 
litile  or  no  inconvenience  would  be  experienced  on  this  account. 

Suitable  stone  for  ballasting  is  met  with  at  frequent  intervals 
east  of  Lake  Concepcion,  along  tlie  western  end  of  the  line,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Puerto  Pacheco.  Burnt  clay  might  be 
employed. 

In  addition  to  the  points  already  mentioned  as  suitable  for  ports 
on  the  Paraguay  attention  may  also  be  called  to  Puerto  Suarez,  which 
is  situated  on  the  south-western  border  of  Bahia  de  Caceres  and 
15  kiloms.  west  of  the  Brazilian  town  of  Corumba.  This  Bahia, 
like  the  Bahia  Negra,  consists  merely  of  an  extent  of  low-lying 
open  grass  land  subiect  to  occasional  inundations.  It  is  traversed 
near  its  southern  side  by  a channel  entering  the  main  river  and 
affording  satisfactory  navigation  for  some  lU  kiloms.  up,  but 
before  reacliing  the  artificial  boundary  line  which  crosses  the 
Bahia,  its  depth  becomes  insufficient  for  steamers  of  the  necessary 
draught,  at  least  during  the  months  when  the  Paraguay  stands  at 
its  lowest  level. 

Before  definitely  deciding  the  important  question  of  a port  on 
the  Paraguay  a more  careful  examination  is  required,  particularly 
as  regards  the  conditions  of  the  navigation.  Accurate  soundings 
reduced  to  the  low-water  level  of  the  river  should  especially  be 
taken  along  the  channel  of  the  Bahia  de  Caceres,  and  of  that 
leading  into  Lake  Gaiba,  as  also  the  bed  of  this  latter,  and  these 
should  be  accompanied  by  borings,  as  it  appears  possible  that  in 
both  cases  a rocky  bottom  may  be  encountered. 

At  the  present  time  the  population  of  Santa  Cruz  together 
with  the  neighbouring  villages  probably  reaches  some  25,000. 
Tlie  vast  territory  east  of  the  Bio  Grande  is  still  more  sparsely 
inhabited,  the  number,  with  the  exception  of  the  completely 
savage  tribes,  perhaps  not  exceeding  15,000. 

The  number  of  wild  Indians  is  not  even  approximately  known  ; 
they  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  numerous,  and  they  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  country  bordering  the  Pilcomayo,  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Bolivian  Chaco,  and  to  the  banks  of  the 
Pio  Grande  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Higuerones. 

It  is  evident  that  a railway  to  the  Paraguay  can  count  but 
little  on  any  present  traffic,  and  that  in  order  to  prove  remunera- 
tive it  should  be  combined  with  a scheme  of  immigration  for 
developing  the  rich  districts  opened  up.  For  such  a scheme, 
indeed,  considerable  inducements  exist ; the  easy  communication 
with  Monte  Video  and  the  rapidly-increasing  population  of  the 
Argentine  Bepublic  sliould  shortly  call  greater  attention  and  give 
additional  value  to  the  Bolivian  territory.  Though  tropical,  the 
climate  is  very  salubrious,  while  the  frequent  south  winds  usually 
prevent  the  temperature  rising  excessively.  The  writei-  has  spent 
many  months  travelling  through  these  provinces  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  though  seldom  sleeping  under  a roof  no  inconvenience 
was  experienced. 

Once  this  region  is  opened,  the  best  cattle-farming  districts 
would  be  quickly  taken  up,  while  for  the  richer  class  of  forest 
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laud  and  particularly  for  such  as  is  best  adapted  to  coffee  culti- 
vation, an  article  which  cannot  be  produced  in  the  countries 
further  south,  there  should  be  a considerable  demand.  Among 
other  industries  a trade  in  timber,  of  which  many  valuable  classes 
exist,  would,  no  doubt,  beeome  of  more  immediate  importance  ; an 
immense  impetus  would  also  certainly  be  given  to  the  coffee  and 
sugar  cultivation  of  Santa  Cruz. 

The  labour  to  be  obtained  in  Chiquitos,  though  limited  in 
amount,  would  be  highly  serviceable  especially  for  carrying  out 
preliminary  works  and  clearings,  while  Santa  Cruz  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood would  no  doubt  furnish  from  500  to  1,000  workmen  at 
wages  of  say  2s.  per  day. 

Accurate  surveys  and  published  plans  of  the  various  districts 
and  allotments,  together  with  the  possibility  of  obtaining  an  inde- 
feasible title  to  the  land,  would  constitute  a further  inducement 
for  intending  settlers. 

When  one  considers  the  dense  population  of  many  other 
countries,  the  fierce  competition  in  all  trades  and  industries,  and 
the  increasing  difficulty  experienced  by  the  masses  in  obtahiing 
their  daily  bread,  the  conviction  forces  itself  on  the  mind,  contem- 
plating these  virgin  forests  and  fertile  plains,  that  the  day  is  ^\ot 
far  distant  when  the  wave  of  civilisation  will  at  length  break  on 
the  shores  of  the  Paraguay,  and  when  thousands  of  square  leagues 
here  lying  idle  will  offer  a home  and  a competence  to  the  over- 
crowded millions  of  Europe. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

WASHINGTON. 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Washivgton,  January  11,  1897. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  to  your  Lordship 
a Report  by  Mr.  Reginald  Tov^  er,  Second  Secretary  in  this 
Embassy,  upon  the  Finances  of  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal 
Years  ended  June  30,  1895  and  1896,  together  with  some 
remarks  upon  the  financial  issues  of  the  recent  electoral  cam- 
paign.^ 

This  comprehensive  Report  will,  I doubt  not,  be  read  with 
particular  interest  at  the  present  time  and  meet  with  your 
Lordship^s  approval. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signedl  JULIAN  PAUNCEFOTE 


Mr.  Tower  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote. 

Sir,  Washington,  January  11,  1897. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a Report  which  I 
have  drawn  up  on  the  Finances  of  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal 
Years  ended  June  30,  1895  and  1896. 

Exceptional  interest  in  finance  has  been  taken  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  few  months  owing  to  the  currency  and  tariff 
questions  involved  in  the  Presidential  election,  and  on  that 
account,  in  presenting  a brief  report  on  the  finances  of  the  country, 
I have  added  some  remarks  upon  the  financial  issues  of  the  elec- 
toral campaign  of  1896,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  desire 
for  currency  reform. 

As  regards  the  main  issue  of  the  election,  viz.,  that  between 
the  advocates  of  the  gold  standard  and  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  the  result  of  the  elections  has  been  conclusive  in  giving 
the  Republican  candidate,  Major  McKinley,  272  votes  in  the 
electoral  college,  against  175  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan,*  the  nominee 

* The  figures  are  approximate,  the  exact  results  not  being  yet  officially  made 
known,  owing  to  disputes  as  to  the  elections  in  Kentucky  and  Wyoming,  and  a 
question  as  to  legal  qualification  in  Kansas. 
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of  the  Democratic  Convention  of  Chicago,  while  it  is  claimed  that 
the  composition  of  Congress  will  show  a preponderance  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  favour  of 
“ sound  money.” 

The  question  of  an  increased  protective  tariff,  with  which  the 
President-elect  is  identified,  took  a secondary  place  to  that  of  the 
metals  in  the  late  contest,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  hazard  any 
prediction  as  to  future  legislation  on  this  subject  during  the 
incoming  administration. 

The  information  and  statistics  given  in  this  report  are  mainly 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  from 
reports  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  EEGINALD  TOWER 


Report  upon  the  Finances  of  the  United  States  for  the  Fiscal  Years 
ended.  June  30,  1895  and  1896,  together  with  some  Remarks 
upon  the  Financial  Issues  of  the  recent  Etecto7^al  Campaign, 
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The  ordinary  revenues  of  the  United  States  from  all  sources 
during  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1895,  amounted  to 
78,074,640/.,*  and  the  expenditures  during  the  same  period  to 
86,635,685/.,  leaving  a deficit  of  8,561,045/. 


* The  rough  calculation  of  5 dol.  to  the  1?.  sterling  has  been  taken  throughout 
this  Report. 
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The  different  items  of  revenue  were 


From— 


Customs  duties  . , 

Internal  revenue 

District  of  Columbia 

Fees — Consular,  letters  patent,  and  land 

Sinking  fund  for  Pacific  railways 

Tax  on  national  banks  . 

Profits  on  coinage,  bullion  deposits,  and  assays 
Sales  of  public  lands 
Navy  pension  and  Navy  hospital  funds 
Eepayment  of  interest  on  Pacific  railways  . . 
Customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeiturrs 
Miscellaneous  sources  . . 

Sales  of  Indian  lands  . . 

Reimbursement  for  cost  of  water  supply.  District  of 
Immigrant  fund. . 

Sales  of  lands  and  buildings  under  special  Acts 
Soldiers’  home,  permanent  fund 
Sales  of  Government  property. . 

Deposits  for  surveying  public  lands  . . 
Depredations  on  public  lands  . . 

Bequest  of  General  Cullum 
Sales  of  condemned  naval  vessels 


Co 


lumbia 


Amount. 


£ 

30,431,724 
28,684.334 
731,610 
5n,059 
347,177 
842, .510 
328,116 
220,669 
v01,908 
196,483 
128,16.3 
122,016 
108,164 
76,412 
61,045 
44,042 
42,493 
35,624 
32,521 
3,547 
1,719 
188 


Tax  on  sealskins 

Sale  of  ordnance  material 

Postal  service  . . 

140 

6,321 

15,396,625 

Total  receipts  . . 

78,074,640 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were : — 

For— 

Amount. 

The  civil  establishment,  including  foreign  intercourse, 
public  buildings,  collecting  the  revenues,  deficiency  in 
postal  revenues,  refund  of  direct  taxes,  bounty  on  sugar, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses  . . 

The  military  establishment,  including  rivers  and  harbours, 
forts,  arsenals,  and  sea  coast  defences 

The  naval  establishment,  including  construction  of  new 
vessels,  machinery,  armament,  equipment  and  improve- 
ment  at  navy  jards  .. 

Indian  service  . . 

Pensions  . 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  . . 

Postal  service 

£ 

18,655,946 

10,360,952 

5,759,559 

1,987,950 

28,279,046 

6,195,606 

15,396,626 

Total  expenditures 

86,635,685 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  revenues  collected  during  the  year, 
the  cash  in  the  Treasury  was  increased  by  the  following  sums  : — 
From  the  sale  of  50  mdllion  5 per  cent.  10  year  bonds  issued 
under  Act  of  January  14,1875,  11,707,700/.;  by  the  purchase  of 
13,023,249/.  gold  coin  at  a cost  in  4 per  cent.  30  year  bonds  of 
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12,463,080/. ; and  from  the  issue  of  4 per  cent,  bonds  in  liquida- 
tion of  interest  accrued  on  refunding  certificates  converted  during 
the  year,  494/.,  making  a total  of  24,731,443/. 

The  securities  redeemed  during  the  year  on  account  of  the 
sinking  fund,  were  as  follows : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

Redemption  of — 

£ 

Loan  of  July  and  August,  1861 

1,480 

Loan  of  1863  . . . . . . . . .. 

600 

Funded  loan  of  1881  ..  ..  .. 

620 

Funded  loan  of  1881  continued  at  % 

600 

Loan  of  1882 

1,470 

Funded  loan  of  1891  .. 

19,240 

Fractional  currency  and  notes. . 

924 

National  bank  notes 

202,439 

Total  . . 

227,273 

As  compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1894,  the  receipts  for  1895 
increased  3,514,161/.,  of  which  the  more  important  items  are  as 
follows : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

Increases — 

Customs  show  an  increase  for  1895  of  .. 
Profits  on  coinage,  bullion  deposits 
Sale  of  lands,  Indian  and  other  ., 
Decrease — 

Internal  revenue  . . 

£ 

4,068,017 

154,112 

72,243 

737,912 

There  was  a decrease  of  2,265,996/.  in  the  ordinary  expendi- 

ture,  of  which  the  chief  items  are : — 

Description. 

Amount. 

£ 

Decreases — 

Treasury  department — 

Bounty  on  sugar  ..  ..  ,, 

2,226,811 

Debentures  or  drawbacks,  customs  .. 

211,158 

Military  establishment— 

Ordnance  department  . . , . . . . . 

234,615 

Naval  establishment — 

Increase  of  navy  . , . , . . 

603,425 

Increases — 

Deficiency  in  postal  revenues  ..  .. 

553,308 

Legislative,  salaries  and  expenses 

209,974 

Interest  on  public  debt  . . 

627,325 
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Fiscal  Year,  1896. 
The  different  items  of  revenue  were  : — 


Eevenue^ 

1896. 


From — 

Amount. 

Customs  duties  . . 

£ 

32,004,350 

Internal  revenue 

. . 

29,352,573 

District  of  Columbia  . . 

, , 

769,287 

Profits  on  coinage,  bullion  deposits,  and  assays 

. . 

579,418 

Fees — Consular,  letters  patent,  and  land 

563,050 

Sinking  fund  for  Pacific  railways 

. . 

. . 

377,816 

Tax  on  national  banks  . . 

. . 

352,699 

Navy  pension  and  Navy  hospital  funds,  &c. . . 

. . 

227,442 

Miscellaneous  sources  . . 

, , 

. , 

222,353 

Sales  of  public  lands  . . 

. . 

201,106 

Eepayment  of  interest  by  Pacific  railways  . . 

. . 

191,099 

Customs  fees,  fines,  penalties,  &c. 

. . 

124,401 

Sales  of  Indian  lands  . . 

. » 

114,322 

Immigrant  fund. . 

Reimbursement  for  cost  of  water  supply. 

district 

of 

89,134 

Columbia 

. , 

72,011 

Sales  of  Government  property. . 

52,639 

Deposits  for  surveying  public  lands  . . 

. . 

62,034 

Soldiers’  home,  permanent  fund 

. . 

25,875 

Depredations  on  public  lands  . . 

. . 

10,421 

Sales  of  land  and  buildings  under  special  Acts 

. , 

7,289 

5,701 

Sales  of  ordnance  material  . . . . , . 

Tax  on  sealskins 

220 

Postal  service  . . 

16,499,841 

Total  receipts  . . 

. . 

. . 

81,89.5,081 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were : — 


Expenditure^ 

1896. 


For — 


Amount. 


The  civil  establishment,  including  foreign  intercourse,  public 
buildings,  collecting  the  revenues,  deficiency  in  postal 
revenues,  bounty  on  sugar.  District  of  Columbia,  and  other 
miscellaneous  expenses. . 

The  military  establishment,  including  rivers  and  harbours, 
forts,  arsenals,  and  sea  coast  defences. . 

The  naval  establishment,  including  construction  of  new 
vessels,  machinery,  armament,  equipment  and  improve- 
ments at  navy  yards 
Indian  service 
Pensions 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 
Postal  service 


£ 


17,443,247 

10,166,184 


5,429,546 

2,433,106 

27,886,800 

7,077,006 

16,499,842 


Total 


86,935,731 


showing  a deficit  of  5,040,650/. 
The  above  tables  for  1896 
(2300) 


show  an  increase  in  the  receipts, 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Redemption 
of  bonds, 
1896. 


Estimates 
for  1897. 


as  compared  with  1895,  of  3,820,441^.,  due  chiefly  to  increases  in 
customs  receipts  of  1,572,626/.  and  internal  revenue  of  668,239/. 

Ordinary  expenditure  shows  a decrease  of  a little  over  300,000/, 
as  compared  with  1895,  this  reduction  being  effected  upon  various 
branches  of  the  civil  establishment. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  revenue  collected  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1896,  the  cash  in  the  Treasury  was  increased  by 
the  following  sums  : — 

From  the  sale  of  100  million  4 per  cent.  30  year  bonds  issued 
under  Act  of  January  14,  1875,  22,233,249/.,  and  from  the  issue 
of  4 per  cent,  bonds  in  liquidation  of  interest  accrued  on  refunding 
certificates  converted  during  the  year,  826/.,  making  a total  of 
22,234,075/. 

The  securities  redeemed  during  the  fiscal  year  1896,  on  account 
of  the  sinking  fund,  w^ere : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

£ 

Loan  of  1882 

640 

Loan  of  July  and  August,  1861 

100 

Loan  of  July  and  August,  1861,  continued  at  3J%  .. 

400 

Loan  of  1863 

100 

Funded  loan  of  1881 

640 

Funded  loan  of  1891  .. 

11,630 

Oregon  war  debt 

10 

Fractional  currency  and  notes. . 

1,656 

National  bank  notes 

1,051,493 

Total 

1,066,669 

Fiscal  Year  1897. 

The  revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
are  thus  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  existing  laws  : — 


From — 

Amount. 

Customs 

£ 

29,600,000 

Internal  revenue  . . 

30,000.000 

Miscellaneous  sources 

4,000,000 

17,958,624 

Postal  service 

Total  estimated  revenue 

81,558,624 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  are  estimated  as 
follows : — 
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For— 

1 Amount. 

The  civil  establishment  . . 
The  military  establishment 
The  naval  establishment  . 
The  Indian  service 
Pensions 

Interest  on  public  debt  . . 
Postal  service 

£ 

21.400.000 

11.200.000 
6,200,000 

2.300.000 
’ 28,000,000 

7.400.000 
17,958,624 

Total 

94,458,624 

or  a deficit  of  12,900,000/. 

Fiscal  Year  1898. 

It  is  estimated  that,  upon  the  basis  of  existing  laws,  the 
revenues  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1898  will  be : — 

From — 

Amount. 

Customs 

Internal  revenue  . . 
Miscellaneous  sources 
Postal  service 

£ 

30.000. 000 

31.000. 000 
4,000,000 

19,245,415 

Total 

84,245,415 

The  estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  the  same  period, 
as  submitted  by  the  several  executive  departments  and  offices,  are 
as  follows : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

Legislative  establishment 

Executive  establishment,  including  Executive  proper.  State, 
Treasury,  War  Navy,  Interior,  Post  Oflfice,  Agriculture, 

£ 

875,984 

Justice,  and  Labour  Departments  . . 

3,973,190 

Judicial  establishment  . . 

181,424 

Foreign  intercourse 

416,546 

Military  establishment . . 

4,858,527 

Naval  establishment 

6,486,954 

Indian  affairs 

1,455,905 

Pensions . . 

28,265,716 

Publie  works 

6,287,412 

Miscellaneous 

7,268,844 

Post  Office,  including  deficiency  in  postal  revenues  . . 
Permanent  annual  appropriations — 

19,503,083 

Interest  on  public  debt 

Refunding  — customs,  internal  revenue,  &c.,  collecting 

7,230,000 

revenue  from  customs,  and  miscellaneous 

6,585,644 

Total  estimated  appropriations,  exclusive 

of  sinking  fund  .. 

93,389,209 

or  an  estimated  deficit  of  9,143,794/. 


Estimates 
for  1898. 
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The  foregoing  estimates  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1898  are  made  upon  the  assumption  that  there  will  be 
no  substantial  change  in  existing  business  conditions,  and  that 
the  present  scale  of  public  expenditures  will  not  be  reduced.  The 
difficulty  of  reaching  satisfactory  conclusions,  especially  as  to  the 
amount  of  receipts,  is  greatly  increased  at  the  present  time  by  the 
unsettled  condition  of  business,  and  the  impossibility  of  seeing  the 
changes  that  may  occur  before  and  during  the  year  beginning  on 
July  1,  1897.  Should  ordinary  business  activity  be  resumed,  and 
should  the  consumption  of  articles  subject  to  taxation  increase  to 
its  normal  proportions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  that 
the  receipts  for  1898  will,  of  course,  be  much  larger  than  the  fore- 
going estimates,  and  that  there  may,  in  fact,  be  no  deficiency  in 
the  revenues. 


Summary. 

The  revenue  of  the  4 years  1895-98  therefore  are  : 


Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

1895  

78,074,640 

1896  

81,895,081 

1897  (estimated)  .. 

81,558,624 

1898  (estimated)  . . 

84,245,415 

and  the  expenditures : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

1895  

86,635,685 

1896  

86,935,731 

1897  (estimated).. 

94,458,624 

1898  (estimated)  . . 

93,389,209 

Operations  of  the  Treasury^  1895. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  dated 
December  1,  1895,  shows  that  the  total  assets  of  the  Treasury 
on  June  30,  1895,  were  162,525,544/.,  against  155,062,112/.  on 
June  30,  1894,  being  an  increase  of  7,463,432/.  during  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  amount  of  gold,  silver,  and  United  States’  notes  on  deposit 
on  account  of  outstanding  certificates  and  Treasury  notes  decreased 
during  the  year  from  123,231,164/.  to  115,849,572/.,  being  made 
up  as  follows  : — 
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Description. 


Gold  coin  and  bullion 
Silver  dollars  and  bullion. . 
United  States  notes 

Total 


Amount. 


June  30,  1894. 

June  30,  1895. 

£ 

£ 

13,277,580 

9,693,992 

97,946,584 

94,996,580 

12,007,000 

11,159,000 

128,231,164 

115,849,572 

The  remaining  assets,  being  those  available  for  the  general  uses 
of  the  Treasury,  have  been  increased  from  30,030,948/.  to 
46,675,971/. 

i^ccording  to  the  revised  estimates,  the  total  stock  of  money 
at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1895  was  479,721,484/.,  of  which 
159,327,789/.  was  in  the  Treasury  and  mints,  and  320,393,695/.  in 
circulation. 

The  only  important  changes  reported  in  the  composition  of 
the  currency  was  in  the  stock  of  gold,  which  is  affected  by  the 
domestic  production  and  consumption,  as  well  as  by  exports  and 
imports,  and  in  the  Treasury  notes  issued  under  the  Act  of  1870, 
which  have  been  cancelled  and  retired  since  August,  1893,  when 
redeemed  in  silver  dollars. 

The  Army  Pension  List  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  amounts  to  Pensions. 
27,489,195/.,  and  the  Navy  List  to  735,223/.,  forming  a total 
of  28,224,418/. 

The  following  items  may  be  noted  : — 


Amount. 

War  of  1812— 
Survivors 
Widows  .. 

:: 

£ 

716 

108,100 

Total 

•• 

108,816 

Mexican  War  (1845-48)  — 
Survivors 
Widows  . . 

286,738 

130,406 

Total  , . 

• • 

417,144 

Indian  wars — 
Survivors 
Widows  . . 

61,673 

93,832 

Totals 

•• 

155,505 

That  this  generous  system  is  not  to  be  curtailed  is  seen  from 
the  following : — 

In  the  Eepublican  platform  of  St.  Louis  which  nominated 
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Major  McKinley  for  President  in  the  last  election,  it  is  stated : — 
“We  denounce  the  practice  in  the  Pension  Bureau,  so  recklessly 
and  unjustly  carried  on  by  the  present  Administration,  of 
reducing  pensions  and  arbitrarily  dropping  names  from  the 
pension  roll,  as  deserving  the  severest  condemnation  of  the 
American  people.” 

The  Chicago  Convention  (Bryan-Democratic)  “heartily  endorse 
the  rule  that  no  names  be  arbitrarily  dropped  from  the  pension 
roll,  and  the  fact  that  enlistment  and  service  should  be  deemed 
conclusive  evidence  against  disease  and  disability  before  enlist- 
ment.” 

And,  lastly,  the  National  Democratic  Convention  “ favours  a 
liberal  policy  of  pensions  to  the  deserving  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  United  States.” 

In  addition  to  the  pension  fund  are  found  the  following  items 
of  expenditure: — 


Description. 

Amount. 

Military  establishment — 

£ 

National  Home  for  disabled  soldiers 

424,912 

State  homes  for  disabled  soldiers  . . 

115,500 

Soldiers’  Home  (Washington)  permanent 
fund  . 

15,000 

Soldiers’  Home,  interest  account  . . 

15,492 

The  number  of  pensioners  on  the  rolls  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  1895  was  970,678,  the  largest  number  ever  reported. 


Foreign  Commerce. 

A comparison  between  1894  and  1895  shows  that  the  former 
year  was  one  of  large  exports  and  diminished  imports,  the  latter 
was  one  of  large  imports  and  diminished  exports. 

The  smallness  of  imports  in  1894  is  accounted  for  by  the 
uncertainty  of  tariff  legislation  in  that  year,  while  the  improved 
crop  conditions  in  other  countries  account  largely  for  the 
diminished  exports  of  domestic  produce  in  1895,  which  were 
15,162,467/.  less  than  in  1894,  and  the  imports  were  15,395,068/. 
greater  in  1895  than  in  1894. 
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Teade  Eeturns  for  Fiscal  Years  1894  and  1895. 


Description. 

1894. 

1895. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Imports. 

Merchandise — 
Dutiable 
Free  . . 

55,039,817 

75,959,107 

73,747,234 

72,646,759 

+ 18,707,417 
- 3,312,348 

Total 

Per  cent,  dutiable 

130,998,924 

42-0 

146,393,993 

50*4 

+ 15,395,069 

Gold 

Silver  . . 

14,489,824 

2,657,310 

7,276,952 

4,042,236 

- 7,212,872 

+ 1,384,926 

Exports. 

Merchandise — 
Domestic 
Foreign 

173,840,987 

4,587,127 

158,678,520 

2,829,113 

- 15,162,467 

- 1,758,014 

Total 

178,428,114 

161,507,633 

- 16,920,481 

Gold 

Silver  . . 

15,395,612 

10,090,253 

13,293,696 

9,459,057 

- 2,101,916 

631,196 

Imports  for  consumption 
Duties  paid 

127,322,884 

25,736,373 

146,232,418 

29,580,243 

4 18,909,534 
4 3,843,870 

During  the  fiscal  year  1896  the  returns  were:  — 


Description. 

Amount. 

£ 

Imports. 

Merchandise — 

Dutiable  . . 

73,951,494 

Free 

81,.993,440 

Total  .. 

155,944,934 

Per  cent,  dutiable  . . 

47  -4 

Gold  

6,705,013 

Silver 

5,755,437 

Exports. 

Merchandise — 

Domestic. . 

172,640,097 

Foreign  . . 

3,881,290 

Total  

176,521,387 

Gold 

22,481,989 

Silver 

12,108,334 

Imports  for  consumption  . , 

151,938,817 

Duties  paid.. 

31,220,920 
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Exports  and 
imports  of 
gold. 


By  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,, 
being  respectively  172,640,097/.  and  155,944,934/.,  amounts  to 
16,695,163/. 

So  large  an  excess  prepared  the  way  for  foreign  exchange 
more  favourable  to  the  United  States,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  recent  heavy  movement  of  gold  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  in  settlement  of  trade  balances.  Wliile  the  export  of  gold 
during  the  fiscal  year  1896  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  import, 
the  import  in  1897  promises,  according  to  the  latest  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  more  than  turn  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  United  States. 

The  net  gold  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1895  were  6,023,476/., 
as  against  834,533/.  for  the  previous  year,  being  an  increase  of 
5,188,943/. 

The  export  of  gold  from  the  United  States  for  the  year  1895 
was  as  follows : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

Domestic  bullion 

£ 

158,731 

„ coin  . . 

11,019,328 

Gold  contained  in  copper  matte 

6,731 

Domestic  ores  . . 

65,602 

Total  domestic  . . 

11,250,392 

Foreign  coin  and  ores  re-exported 

•• 

2,050,035 

Total  gold  exports 

•• 

13,300,427 

Of  this  amount  the  value  of  the  domestic  gold  bullion  exported  to 
England  was  1,662,453/.,  and  to  France  5,350,680/. 

The  import  of  foreign  gold  bullion  into  the  United  States 
during  1895  amounted  to  2,385,586/.  Of  this  amount  1,341,882/. 
came  from  England,  and  about  330,000/.  from  France  and 
Mexico. 

Foreign  gold  coins  were  imported  to  the  value  of  2,493,225/., 
of  which  amount  about  one-half  came  from  France.  Foreign  gold 
ores  of  the  invoiced  value  of  247,605/.  were  imported  for  reduction, 
of  which  two-thirds  came  from  Mexico,  and  one-third  from  British 
Columbia. 


Gold  Imports,  1895. 


Description. 

Amount. 

Foreign  bullion. . 

£ 

2,385,586 

„ coins  . . 

2,493,225 

247,605 

„ ores 

Total  foreign  gold 

5,126,416 

United  States’ coin 

.. 

2,150,535 

Total  gold  imports 

•• 

•• 

7,276,951 

number 

ised. 


'^COURSE  OF  GOLD  IN  UNITED  STATES  TREASURY  FROM  JUNE  1893  TO  OCTOBER  1896. 


(iszs  2137.  Z30C-3! ) 
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The  export  of  gold  during  the  first  9 months  of  1896  has 
amounted  to  11,114084/.,  while  the  import  of  that  metal  during 
the  same  period  has  risen  to  19,977,771/.,  of  which  6,831,826/.  is 
during  the  month  of  September  alone,  a turn  having  occurred  in 
foreign  exchange  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  which  had  the 
effect  first  of  arresting  the  outflow  of  gold,  and  subsequently  of 
causing  a rapid  current  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  value  of  the  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  1895  of 
domestic  silver  bullion,  containing  62,783,792  ozs.,  was  8,006,522/., 
of  which  6,163,418/.  went  to  England. 

The  imports  of  silver  were  as  follows  : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

Foreign  bullion  (commercial  value)  . . 

£ 

696,157 

Silver  in  foreign  ores  „ ,, 

2,131,732 

Foreign  silver  coin 

1,194,160 

Total  foreign 

4,022,049 

United  States  silver  coin 

20,187 

Total  silver  imports 

4,042,236 

During  the  first  9 months  of  1896  silver  has  been  exported 
to  the  value  of  8,288,208/.,  and  imported  to  the  value  of 
1,690,927/. 

At  the  average  price  of  silver  bullion  during  the  fiscal  year  Course  of 
1895  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  was  1 to  32*5.  The  number  of  silver, 
grains  of  pure  silver  purchasable  with  a United  States  silver  dollar 
was  754’65,  equivalent  to  1-572  oz.  fine,  and  in  1896  the  number 
of  grains  was  710'06,  equivalent  to  1-479  oz.  fine. 

National  Banks. 

Since  the  granting  of  the  first  certificate  of  authority  in  1863,  Total  number 
the  total  number  of  national  banks  organised  has  been  5,051,  organised, 
making  an  average  for  each  year  of  153.  Of  this  number,  there 
were  in  active  operation  on  October  31,  1896,  3,679,  having  an 
aggregate  capital  of  130,002,979/. 

During  the  year  1895,  43  banks  were  organised  in  20  different 
States,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  978,000/.,  and  28  banks  were 
organised  in  1896,  with  a capital  of  649,000/. 

The  total  amount  of  circulating  notes  outstanding  on 
October  31,  1895,  was  42,777,525/.,  of  which  amount  38,036,192/. 
was  secured  by  United  States  bonds,  and  4,741,333/.  by  lawful 
money  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  The 
net  increase  in  the  amount  of  circulation  secured  by  bonds  during 
the  year  was  2,155,919/.,  and  the  gross  increase  in  the  total  circula- 
tion was  1,264,508/. 

On  October  31,  1896,  the  total  circulation  of  all  national  banks 
was  46,910,761/.,  of  which  41,797,634/.,  was  secured  by  the  United 
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Liquidation. 


Amelioration. 


States  bonds  deposited  by  active  banks,  and  the  remainder  by 
bonds  held  and  lawful  money  deposited  for  account  of  insolvent 
and  liquidating  banks  and  banks  reducing  circulation. 

The  net  increase  in  the  amount  of  circulation  secured  by  bonds 
during  the  year  1896  was  5,265,810/.,  and  the  gross  increase  in  the 
total  circulation  4,219,885/. 

Fifty-one  banks  went  into  voluntary  liquidation  during  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1895,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1,218,620/., 
and  circulation  amounting  to  230,400/.  Eeceivers  were  appointed 
for  36  banks  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  15  upon  the  previous 
year. 

The  number  of  active  banks,  as  compared  with  1894,  decreased  . 
41  in  1895,  with  a corresponding  decrease  in  capital  of  1,287,622/. 
The  number  organised  was  seven  less  than  in  1894,  and  the  num- 
ber going  into  voluntary  liquidation  28  less. 

The  number  of  banks  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
various  States  for  the  year  was  5,066,  and  in  1896  this  number 
had  reached  5,708. 

The  number  of  national  banks  leaving  the  system  in  1896 
through  voluntary  liquidation  was  37,  having  a capital  stock  of 
729,000/.,  and  circulation  of  252,563/.  Eeceivers  were  appointed 
for  27  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  stock  of  761,000/.,  and 
circulation  of  152,300/. 

A comparison  of  the  data  of  1896  with  1895  shows  that  the 
number  of  active  banks  decreased  36. 

Mr.  Carlisle,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  for 
1895,  defending  the  national  banking  system,  states  that  “the 
most  serious  charge  against  the  existing  system  is  that  the 
national  banks  are  limited  to  the  larger  centres,  and  that  the 
smaller  centres  of  local  trade,  particularly  those  involving  agricul- 
tural interests,  have  no  facilities  for  utilising  them.”  As  the  law 
stands  at  present,  the  organisation  of  any  banking  association  is 
prohibited  with  a capital  less  than  10,000/.,  and  this  only  when 
the  population  does  not  exceed  6,000,  and,  if  the  population  exceeds 
6,000,  the  capital  must  be  20,000/.,  and  this  must  be  not  less  than 
100,000/.  if  the  population  exceeds  50,000. 

Mr.  Carlisle  suggests  in  this  connection  that  the  law  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  national  banking  associations  to  estab- 
lish branches  which  should  be  legally,  and  in  fact  simply, 
adjuncts  of  the  main  association.  This  recommendation  is  based 
upon  examination  of  the  banks  and  banking  systems  of  25 
countries,  all  of  which  permit  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
branch  banks,  one  of  which,  France,  makes  their  establishment 
compulsory. 

As  a means  of  placing  the  national  banks  on  a better  footing, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency*  recommends  that — 

(1)  He  should  be  empowered  to  remove  officers  and  directors 
of  such  banks  for  violations  of  law  and  mismanagement. 

(2)  That  once  a year  the  directors  should  be  required  to  submit 


* In  his  report  dated  December  2,  1895. 
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to  the  Comptroller  an  annual  report  upon  the  affairs  of  such 
banks. 

(3)  That  he  should  be  authorised  to  issue  to  national  banking 
associations  circulating  notes  to  the  par  value  of  the  bonds 
deposited  by  them  to  secure  such  notes. 

(4)  That  the  semi-annual  duty  on  the  circulating  notes  of 
national  banks  be  reduced  so  as  to  equal  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

The  redemptions  of  national  bank-notes  during  1896  were 
nearly  21,600,000/.,  the  largest  in  ten  years,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  three  years,  the  largest  since  1879. 


Loans  and  Currency. 

The  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  was  increased  United 
during  the  year  ended  November  1,  1895,  by  22,463,740/.,  con-  < 
sisting  of ; — 

(i.)  10,000,000/.  of  5 per  cent,  bonds,  of  February  1,  1894, 
redeemable  in  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government  after  10 
years  from  that  date. 

(ii.)  4 per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States,  dated  February  1, 

1895,  and  redeemable  in  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States 
after  30  years  from  that  date,  in  payment  for  3,500,000  ozs.  of  gold 
coin,  amounting  to  12,463,080/. 

(iii.)  The  4 per  cent,  loan  of  1907  was  increased  by  660/., 
issued  in  settlement  of  interest  on  refunding  certificates  of  the 
Act  of  February  26,  1879. 

During  the  same  period  472,400/,  of  the  6 per  cent,  bonds 
issued  in  aid  of  Pacific  railways,  known  as  Currency  sixes,  have 
matured  and  ceased  to  bear  interest.  Of  this  amount,  472,000/. 
have  been  presented  for  payment  and  redeemed, 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  public  debt  on  June  30, 

1894  and  1895,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Class. 


Amount. 


June  30,  1894. 


June  30,  1895. 


Interest-bearing  loans 
Matured  loans 
Old  demand  loans 
United  States  notes  .. 

Fractional  currency  (estimated) 

National  bank  notes  (redemption  account) 
Treasury  notes  of  1890 
Certificates  of  deposit 


127,008,378 

370,248 

10,969 

69,336,204 

1,379,427 

6,274,337 

30,516,884 

92,554,280 


£ 

143,240,412 

344,318 

10,969 

69,336,204 

1,378,824 

5,071,897 

29,217,680 

86,623,892 


Total  .. 


326,450,727 


335,224,196 


With  regard  to  the  condition  of  payment,  the  debt  may  be 
classified  under  five  general  heads,  the  Treasury  notes  being 
included  with  the  certificates  of  deposit : — 

(2300) 
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Republican 
Party  for 
‘sound 
money.” 


Descrii-tion. 

Amount. 

At  maturity,  future  dates. . 

£ 

138,167,512 

5,o72,fi00 

At  option  of  the  United  States  . . 

On  demand,  without  re-issue 

806, 009 

„ for  re  issue  .. 

98,553.883 

„ out  of  deposits 

86,623,892 

Total  . 

335,224,196 

The  interest  bearing  debt,  exclusive  of  the  bonds  issued  in  aid 
of  the  Pacific  railroads,  was  increased  during  the  12  months  ended 
November  1,  1896,  by  the  sum  of  20,000,580/.  consisting  of: — 

(i)  20,000,000/.  bonds  of  the  United  States,  dated  Febrnary  1, 
1895,  and  redeemable  in  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States 
after  80  years  from  that  date. 

(ii)  The  4 per  cent,  loan  of  1,907/.  was  increased  by  a further 
sum  of  580/. 

The  following  table  shows  the  changes  in  the  amounts  of  the 
several  kinds  of  money  in  the  United  States,  outside  the  Trea- 
sury, during  the  year  ended  November  1,  1895.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  population  of  the  United  States  on  that  date  was 
70,378,000,  and  upon  this  basis  the  per  capita  supply  of  money 
outside  the  Treasury  was  22  dol.  72  c.,  as  compared  with  a popu- 
lation and  per  capita  supply  on  November  1,  1894,  of  68,887,000, 
and  24  dol.  27  c.  respectively. 

On  November  1, 1896,  the  population  was  given  as  71,902,000, 
and  the  per  capita  supply  of  money  outside  the  Treasury  was 
22  dol.  63  c. 


Table  showing  the  comparison  between  Amounts  of  the  several 
kinds  of  Money  in  the  United  States,  outside  the  Treasury,  in 
1894,  1895,  and  1896. 


Description.  ' 

November  1, 
1894. 

November  1, 
1895. 

November  1, 
1896. 

Gold  coin  

£ 

100,036,276 

£ 

95,036,319 

£ 

103,268,196 

Standard  silver  dollars  

11,288,734 

11,670,818 

11,638,160 

Subsidiary  silver  ... 

12,048,600 

12,766,552 

12,234,347 

Gold  certificates  ...  

12,850,414 

10,083,531 

7,639,462 

Silver  certificates 

66,228,660 

66,691,247 

71,55.5,424 

Treasury  notes  (Act  July  14,  1890)  

24,543,079 

22,905,334 

16,791,953 

United  States  notes 

66,094,941 

47,797,256 

51,390,065 

Currency  certificates  (Act  June  8,  1872) 

10.809,000 

11,348,000 

6,49.3,000 

National  Bank  notes  

40,518,980 

41,472,806 

44,400,515 

Total  

334,418,684 

319,771,863 

325,411,122 

Currency  Reform. 

In  the  Eepublican  platform  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis 
Convention  which  nominated  Major  McKinley  as  Presidential 
candidate,  it  is  stated : — 

“ The  Eepublican  Party  is  unreservedly  for  sound  money  .... 
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We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  every  measure  calculated  to  debase 
our  currency  or  impair  the  credit  of  our  country.  We  are,  there- 
fore, opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  except  by  international 
agreement  with  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world, 
which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  promote,  and,  until  such  agreement 
can  be  obtained,  the  existing  gold  standard  must  be  preserved. 

All  our  silver  and  paper  currency  must  be  maintained  at  a parity 
with  gold,  and  we  favour  all  measures  designed  to  maintain  in- 
violably the  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  all  our  money, 
whether  coin  or  paper,  at  the  present  standard  of  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth.” 

The  Chicago  Convention  which  nominated  Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  Democratic 
for  President,  declared  in  its  platform  : — Party 

“ Eecognising  that  the  money  question  is  paramount  to  all  convention) 
others  at  this  time,  we  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  for  free  silver. 
Constitution  names  silver  and  gold  together  as  the  money  metals 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  first  coinage  law  passed  by 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  made  the  silver  dollar  the 
monetary  unit,  and  admitted  gold  to  free  coinage  at  a ratio 
based  upon  the  silver  unit.  We  declare  that  the  Act  of  1873 
demonetizing  silver  without  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
American  people  has  resulted  in  the  appreciation  of  gold  and 
a corresponding  fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities  produced  by  the 
people 

“We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  gold  and 
silver  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  1 without  waiting  for 
the  aid  and  consent  of  any  other  nation.  We  demand  that 
the  standard  silver  dollar  shall  be  a full  legal  tender  equally 
with  gold,  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  we  favour  such 
legislation  as  will  prevent  for  the  future  the  demonetization  of 
any  kind  of  legal  tender  money  by  private  contract.  We  are 
opposed  to  the  policy  and  practice  of  surrendering  to  the  holders 
of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  the  option  reserved  by  law 
to  the  Government  of  redeeming  such  obligations  in  either  silver 
or  gold  coin. 

“We  are  opposed  to  the  issuing  of  interest-bearing  bonds  of 
the  United  States  in  time  of  peace,  and  condemn  the  trafficking 
with  banking  syndicates,  which,  in  exchange  for  bonds  and  at  an 
enormous  profit  to  themselves,  supply  the  Federal  Treasury  with 
gold  to  maintain  the  policy  of  gold  monometallism.  Congress  alone 
has  power  to  coin  and  issue  money  ....  We  denounce  the  issuance 
of  notes  as  money  for  national  banks  as  in  derogation  of  the 
Constitution,  and  we  demand  that  all  paper  which  is  made  legal 
tender  for  public  and  private  debts,  or  which  is  receivable  for 
dues  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  issued  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  be  redeemable  in  coin.” 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  which  nominated  General  National 
Palmer,  denounced  protection  and  free  silver  as  schemes  for  the  Democratic 
personal  profit  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  masses,  and  ^ef  silver!”^^ 
denounced  equally  “ the  present  costly  patchwork  system  of 
national  paper  currency  as  a constant  source  of  injury  and  ])eril. 
i2300)  ' B 2 
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We  assert,”  it  continues,  “ the  necessity  of  such  intelligent 
cnrrency  reform  as  will  contine  the  Government  to  its  legitimate 
functions,  completely  separated  from  the  banking  business,  and 
afford  to  all  sections  of  our  country  a uniform,  safe,  and  elastic 
bank  currency  under  governmental  supervision  measured  in  volume 
by  the  needs  of  business.” 

As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  of  November  3,  1896, 
in  favour  of  Major  McKinley,  the  Republican  candidate,  was 
made  known,  a campaign  commenced  against  the  paper  currency 
at  present  in  force.  This  movement  is  chiefly  directed  against 
the  United  States  notes,  commonly  called  greenbacks,”  and  is 
now  assuming  definite  shape  by  the  inauguration  by  the 
Indiana] )olis  Board  of  Trade  of  a Convention  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  Boards  of  Trade  in  the  Central  West,  to  prepare  for  a 
larger  Convention  this  month.  The  object  of  this  movement 
is  to  “ attain  a banking  currency  based  on  specie,  amply  secured, 
redeemable  in  coin  always  and  everywhere  at  full  face  value, 
replacing  Government  paper,  which  should  be  entirely  abolished, 
by  elastic  bank  notes  resting  solely  on  the  reserves  of  gold  held 
by  the  national  banks.” 

It  -may  be  well  to  endeavour  briefly  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
“ greenbacks.” 

During  the  Civil  "War,  Acts  were  passed  on  February  12 
and  June  11,  1862,  authorising- issues  of  60,000,000/.  in  notes — 
30,000,000/.  by  each  Act — these  notes  being  “ legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private,  except  duties  or  imposts  and  interest 
on  the  public  debt  and  exchangeable  for  United  States  6 per 
Cent.  Bonds,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States 
after  5 years.” 

An  Act  of  March  11,  1862,  gave  power  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  purchase  coin  with  any  bonds  or  notes  of  the  United 
States  authorised  by  law,  at  such  rates  and  upon  such  terms 
as  he  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  public  interest.  On 
January  13,  1863,  20,000,000/.  more  of  legal  tender  notes  were 
issued.  Treasury  notes,  bearing  interest  at  5 and  6 per  cent, 
with  a definite  term  for  payment  were  also  issued  during  the 
war. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  -total  amount  of  greenbacks  1 
issued  was  80,000,000/.  By  virtue  of  an  Act  of  1865,  this  amount  | 
was  reduced  to  a little  over  70,000,000/.  when  the  law  was  j 
repealed.  By  the  Resumption  Act  of  January  7,  1875,  the  ‘ 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorised  to  sell  bonds  without  ■ 
restriction  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  coin.  No  less  than  ‘ 
19,100,000/.  in  gold  was  obtained  during  1877  and  1878  in 
this  way,  and  use  was  again  made  of  the  Act  in  1895  (see 
below). 

In  1882,  a fund  of  20,000,000/.  was  ordered  by  Congress  as  a 
special  reserve  for  redeeming  the  greenbacks,  and  3 years  later 
that  sum  was  placed  in  a separate  fund  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  for  that  pui-pose. 

Under  the  law  of  July  14,  1890,  known  as  the  Sherman  Act,  . 
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the  United  States  Government  purchased  silver  at  the  rate  of 
4,500,000  ozs.  per  month,  to  be  paid  for  in  Treasury  notes  payable 
in  coin,  which  might  be  re-issued  and  were  to  be  legal  tender. 
Section  2 of  this  Act*  states  that  upon  demand  of  the  holder  of 
any  of  the  Treasury  notes  herein  provided  for,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall,  under  such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
redeem  such  notes  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  his  discretion,  it  being 
the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
two  metals  on  a parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present  legal 
ratio  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law.’'  The 
silver  bullion  purchased  under  this  Act  was  paid  for  in  gold 
and  was  stored  in  the  Treasury  vaults. 

Efforts  were  made  in  1891  and  1892  to  pass  a bill  for  the 
free  coinage  of  silver,  but  without  success. 

From  July  1,  1890,  to  June  30,  1893,  the  loss  in  gold  by  export 
was  37,200,000/.,  and  on  June  27  of  that  year,  India  closed  her 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  In  April,  1893,  the  Treasury 
reserve  had  fallen  to  13,000,000/.  and  a panic  v/as  imminent. 
An  extraordinary  session  of  Congress  was  convened  and  the 
purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  was  repealed  on  November  1, 
1893. 

Attached  to  this  Eepeal  Act  was  the  following  provision : — 
“It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money  and 
to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  into  money  of  equal  intrinsic  value, 
such  equality  to  be  secured  through  international  agreement  or  by 
such  safeguards  of  legislation  as  will  ensure  the  maintenance  of 
the  parity  in  value  of  coins  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  legal  power 
of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  payment  of 
debts.  And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  steadily  directed  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
system  of  bimetallism  as  will  maintain  at  all  times  the  equal 
power  of  every  doller  coined  or  issued  by  the  United  States  in  the 
markets  and  in  the  payment  of  debts.” 

Under  the  public  notice  of  November  13,  1894,  10,000,000/. 
of  5 per  cent,  bonds  were  issued  and  sold.  These  were  dated 
February  1,  1894,  redeemable  in  coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States  after  10  years  from  that  date. 

The  gold  reserve  rose  in  July,  1894,  to  21,084,914/.,  but  fell  in 
the  January  following  to  8,941,193/.  (see  chart  annexed). 

There  were  issued  and  delivered  to  the  parties  to  a contract 
executed  on  February  8,  1895, t in  payment  for  3,500,000  ozs.  of 
gold  coin,  4 per  cent,  bonds  of  the  United  States,  dated  February  1, 
1895,  redeemable  in  coin  after  30  years  from  that  date,  amounting 
to  12,463,000/.  These  bonds  were  made  payable  in  coin  and 

* Under  this  Act,  168,764,682  ozs.  of  fine  silver  had  been  bought  at  a cost  of 
31,186,200^.,  and  the  total  amount,  together  with  that  purchased  under  a former 
Act  (Bland  Act,  1878)  was  459,946,701  ozs.  at  a cost  of  92,842,052?.  (For  the  text 
and  further  explanations  of  the  Sherman  Act  see  Foreign  Ofiice  Keport,  Annual 
Series,  1893,  No.  1285,  page  35.) 

t These  operations  were  conducted  b\  Mr.  Carlisle,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  January  7,  1875,  above-mentioned. 
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taken  at  a premium  to  yield  about  3|-  per  cent,  per  annum.  The 
question  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  coin  ” was  raised,  and 
President  Cleveland  recommended  to  Congress  that  a specific 
undertaking  should  be  made  that  the  bonds  should  be  paid  in  gold, 
to  yield  3 per  cent,  interest  instead  of  3f.  This  was,  however, 
rejected  on  February  14,  1895. 

The  value  of  the  United  States  notes  on  June  30,  1895, 
was  69,339,204/.,  and  of  Treasury  notes  (Act  of  1890) 
29,217,680/. 

In  his  report  for  1894  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pointed 
out  the  radical  defects  in  the  United  States  currency  system  in  the 
following  words : — 

‘•'(1)  The  circulation  of  the  United  States  notes  as  currency 
and  their  current  redemption  in  coin  on  demand. 

“(2)  The  compulsory  re-issue  of  such  notes  after  redemption. 

“ (3)  The  excessive  accumulation  and  coinage  of  silver  and 
the  issue  of  notes  and  certificates  against  it,  upon  a ratio  which 
greatly  overvalues  that  metal  as  compared  with  the  standard  unit 
of  value  in  this  and  other  principal  commercial  countries.” 

Further,  in  his  report  for  1895,  the  Director  of  the  Alint 
endorses  the  above,  and  states  that,  before  the  United  States  can 
have  a reasonably  safe  currency,  these  three  defects  must  be 
remedied  by  appropriate  legislation  carried  into  practical  effect. 
He  adds  that  the  ‘‘  currency  legislation  of  the  United  States, 
especially  after  1873,  has  been  to  leave  it  a monetary  system  as 
inconsistent,  illogical,  dangerous,  and  expensive  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  ...  Its  reform  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  urgent  political  and  financial  questions  of  the  hour.” 

The  following  words  were  used  in  the  message  addressed  to 
Congress  by  President  Cleveland  on  December  7,  1896  : — 

“ I cannot  refrain  from  again  earnestly  presenting’ the  necessity 
of  the  prompt  reform  of  a system  opposed  to  every  rule  of  sound 
finance,  and  shown  by  experience  to  be  fraught  with  the  gravest 
perils  and  perplexity.  ...  I am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  we  can  have  no  assured  financial  peace  and  safety  until  the 
Government  currency  obligations  upon  which  gold  may  be 
demanded  from  the  Treasury  are  withdrawn  from  circulation  and 
cancelled.  . . . The  entire  case  may’  be  presented  by  the 

statement  that  the  day’  of  sensible  and  sound  financial  methods 
will  not  dawn  upon  us  till  our  Government  abandons  the  banking 
business,  and  the  accumulation  of  funds,  and  confines  its  monetary 
operations  to  the  receipt  of  the  money  contributed  by^  the  people 
for  its  support,  and  to  the  expenditure  of  such  money  for  the 
people’s  benefit.” 

The  practical  shape  which  such  reform  should  take  is  indicated 
by  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  as  follows : — 

‘‘  The  legal  tender  notes  definitively  redeemed,  and  the  Treasury 
notes  issued  under  the  Act  of  July  14,  1890,  out  of  the  way,  both 
having  been  exchanged  dollar  for  dollar  in  gold,  the  currency  of 
the  United  States  would  consist  of  gold  and  silver,  which  are 
merely  certificates  of  deposit  pay’able  in  gold  and  silver,  as  the 
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case  may  be,  on  presentation  of  national  bank  notes  and  currency  ’ 
certificates. 

The  United  States  have  the  option  of  adopting  the  single  gold 
standard  and  limiting  the  legal  tender  power  of  silver,”  or  of 
‘‘  continuing  the  present  system  of  free  coinage  of  gold  with  the 
suspension  of  the  coinage  of  silver  and  the  limitation  of  the  total 
amount  of  full  legal  tender  silver  currency  in  such  a way  as  not  to 
expel  gold  from  circulation  or  menace  the  country  with  the  single 
silver  standard.” 

Lastly,  in  his  report  for  1896,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
states : — 

Without  a reformation  of  our  currency,  we  cannot  safely  rely 
upon  permanent  accessions  to  our  stock  of  gold  from  abroad  in 
settlement  of  trade  balances  in  our  favour,  nor  can  we  hope  ever 
to  retain  permanently  the  stock  already  in  tlie  country,  as  is  con- 
clusively shown  by  the  experience  of  the  last  4 years.  During 
the  4 years  from  1893  to  1896,  both  inclusive,  our  exports  of 
merchandise  and  silver  exceeded  our  imports  by  the  amount  of 
376,408,057  dol.  (75,281,611/.),  and  yet  during  the  same  time  our 
net  exports  of  gold  amounted  to  201,003,708  dol.  (40,200,742/.); 
or,  in  other  words,  we  paid  during  this  time  to  the  people  of  other 
countries  577,411,765  dol.  (115,482,353/.)  in  merchandise  and  in 
silver  and  gold.  Being  a debtor  nation,  our  favourable  balances  of 
trade  will  not  bring  us  gold  or  any  other  form  of  money  so  long  as 
we  maintain  a currency  of  doubtful  value  or  stability,  or  continue 
an  agitation  which  alarms  foreign  investors,  and  induces  foreign 
creditors  to  demand  the  payment  of  their  claims.  Under  these 
circumstances  all  our  balances  are  absorbed  by  the  withdrawal  of 
previous  investments  and  the  collection  of  previous  debts.” 

In  the  Eepublican  platform  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  Conven-  Tai-ifF. 
tion  it  was  stated,  “We  renew  and  emphasise  our  allegiance  to 
the  policy  of  protection  as  the  bulwark  of  American  industrial 
independence  and  the  foundation  of  American  development  and 
prosperity.  The  true  American  policy  taxes  foreign  products  and 
encourages  home  industry ; it  puts  the  burden  of  revenue  on 
foreign  goods , it  secures  the  American  market  for  the  American 
produce  ; it  upholds  the  American  standard  of  wages  for  the 
American  working  man  ; it  puts  the  factory  by  the  side  of  the 
farm  and  makes  the  American  farmer  less  dependent  on  foreign 
demand  and  price ; it  diffuses  general  thrift  and  founds  the 
strength  of  all  on  the  strength  of  each.  In  its  reasonable  appli- 
cation it  is  just,  fair,  and  impartial ; equally  opposed  to  foreign 
control  and  domestic  monopoly,  to  sectional  discrimination  and 
individual  favouritism.  . . .We  demand  such  an  equitable 

tariff"  on  foreign  imports  which  come  into  competition  with 
American  products  as  will  not  only  furnish  adequate  revenue  for 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government,  but  will  protect 
American  labour  from  degradation  to  the  wage  level  of  other 
lands.  . . . The  ruling  and  uncompromising  principle  is  the 

protection  and  development  of  American  labour  and  industry. 

The  country  demands  a right  settlement  and  then  it  wants  rest. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Sugar. 


Wool  and 
woollens. 


Merchant 

marine. 


• . , Protection  and  reciprocity*  ...  go  hand  in  hand.  Protec- 
tion for  what  we  produce,  free  admission  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
which  we  do  not  produce.  . . . Eeciprocity  builds  up  foreign 

trade  and  finds  an  outlet  for  our  surplus.” 

“ The  Republican  Party  favours  such  protection  as  will  lead  to 
the  production  on  American  soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the 
American  people  use,  and  for  which  they  pay  other  countries 
more  than  100,000,000  dol.  (20,000,000/.)  annually.” 

‘‘  To  all  our  products — to  those  of  the  mine  and  the  fields  as 
well  as  to  those  of  the  shop  and  the  factory — to  hemp,  to  wool, 
the  product  of  the  great  industry  of  sheep  husbandry,  as  well  as 
to  the  finished  woollens  of  the  mill,  we  promise  the  most  ample 
protection.” 

“ We  favour  the  American  policy  of  discriminating  duties  for 
the  upbuilding  of  our  American  merchant  marine,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  shipping  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade.” 


* The  word  “reciprocity”  is  probably  used  in  the  special  technical  sense  of 
“discrimination.”  On  page  47  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  concerning  Reciprocity  and  Commercial  Treaties,  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  6,  1896,  it  is  stated  : — “Reciprocity  was  an  endeavour  . . . 
to  secure  for  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  of  the  United  States  advantages  which  their 
rivals  in  other  countries  may  not  enjoy,”  and,  on  page  122,  upon  the  Japanese  tariff 
question,  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Curtis,  Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury,  states:  “ It  will  be 
difficult  for  the  United  States  to  negotiate  a reciprocity  treaty  with  Japan  for  the 
reason  that  the  most-favoured  nation  clause  appears  with  unusual  breadth  in  all  the 
treaties.  In  terms  Japan  agrees  to  impose  no  other  or  higher  duties  upon  the  same 
articles  imported  from  any  of  the  most-favoured  nations.”  Lastly,  on  page  85,  in  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Curtis  upon  the  trade  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  following 
words  occur : — “ Although  we  may  compete  in  the  Argentine  markets  with  either  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  or  Belgium,  on  even  terms,  the  conditions  are  such  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  exporters  to  have  some  advantages  to  offset  those 
already  enjoyed  by  their  European  competitors,  and  the  advantages  they  require  can 
only  be  obtained  through  legislation  of  our  Congress  and  diplomatic  negotiation.” 
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. . 

Id. 
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4id. 
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. . 

. . 

Id. 

1787.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1730.  Caracas 

Id. 

1788.  Odessa 

, , 

2d. 

1731.  Eiga  . . 

6H. 

1789.  Naples 

2d. 

1732.  Tokio 

• 

. . 

1 2d. 

1790.  Beyrout 

Id. 
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• 

Id. 
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lid. 
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. , 

3d. 
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, , 
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. . 
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, . 

Id. 
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2d. 
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Id 
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. . 
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4d. 
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. . 

2id. 
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, , 
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. . 

2id. 
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, . 

5id. 
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3id. 
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. , 

. . 

lid. 
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2id. 
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7 ft 

, , 

lid. 
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• • 

. . 

lid. 
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Id. 
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. . 

Id. 

1803.  Peking 

3d. 
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. . 

. . 
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. . 

. . 

5 id. 

1805.  Dantzig 

2d. 

1748.  Porto  Eico  . . 

. . 

lid. 

1806.  Antwerp 

lid. 

1749.  Montevideo  .. 

lid. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

lid. 
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. . 

3d. 

1808.  Stettin 

3d. 

1761.  Cayenne 

. . 

id. 

1809.  Aleppo 

Id. 

1762.  Frankfort 

• • 

. . 

3d. 

1810.  Tangier 

2id. 

1763.  Malaga 

• • 

. , 

8id. 

1811.  Tokio 

3id. 

1754.  Soul  . 

. . 

Id. 

1812.  Madeira 

• a 

id. 

1755.  Copenhagen.. 

. . 

3d. 

1813.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

, , 

Id. 

1756.  Nice  .. 

Id. 

1814.  Oporto 

Id. 

1757.  Lisbon 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1815.  Hamburg 

lid. 

1758.  Nagasaki 

. . 

Id. 

1816.  New  Orleans.. 

lid. 

1759.  Hamburg 

. . 

2id. 

1817.  Bengazi 

, . 

id. 

1760.  Mozambique.. 

. . 

2d. 

1 1818.  Marmagao  .. 

id. 

1761.  Cettinj6 

.. 

. . 

lid. 

' 1819.  Gothenburg  .. 

2d. 

1762.  The  Hague  .. 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

■ 1 820.  Dar-al-Baida. . 

3d. 

1763.  Cephalonia  .. 

. . 

Id. 

1 1821.  Erzeroum 

. * 

, * 

id. 

1764.  Bahia.. 

Id. 

1 1822.  Munich 

2id. 

1765.  Zanzibar 

• • 

. . 

lid. 

1 1823.  Samoa 

id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

. . 

]d. 

1824  Chinkiang  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1767.  New  York  . . 

. . 

2d. 

1825.  Jeddah 

• • 

Id. 

1768.  Chefoo 

• • 

. . 

Id. 

1 1826.  Sofia.. 

lid. 

1769.  Caracas 

• • 

. . 

id. 

1827.  Mexico 

2d. 

1770.  Palermo 

• • 

. . 

Hid. 

! 1828.  Tenet itfe 

• • 

3id. 

1771.  Mombasa 

. . 

id. 

i 1829.  Batoum  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1772.  Nice  .. 

lid. 

1 1830.  Cadiz..  .. 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest 

t • 

. . 

4id. 

1 1831.  Martinique  .. 

Id. 

1774.  Port  Said 

. . 

Ud. 

' 1832.  Odessa 

Id. 

1775.  Galatz 

,, 

. . 

lid. 

: 1833.  Ghilan 

Id. 

177 6.  Madrid 

• « 

. . 

2d. 

i 1834.  Old  Calabar  . . 

6id. 

1777.  Vienna 

, , 

2d. 

i 1835.  Tamsui 

Id. 

1778.  Canton 

.. . 

Id. 

1836.  Copenhagen  .. 

id. 

1779.  Yokohama  .. 

, , 

, . 

lid. 

1837.  Salonica 

lid. 

1780.  Newchwang  .. 

. . 

Id. 

1838.  Honolulu 

id. 

1781.  Wuhu 

. . 

, . 

Id. 

: 1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

* * 

2d. 

1782.  Athens 

. . 

, , 

2d. 

1 1840.  Para.. 

Id. 

1783.  Tonga 

. . 

,, 

id. 

1841.  Bolivia 

2d. 

1784.  Smyrna 

• • 

id. 

' 1842.  Washington  .. 

.. 

3d. 

No.  1843. 
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GERMANY. 

BERLIN. 


Sir  F.  Lascelles  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishury. 

My  Lord,  Berlin,  January  16,  1897. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a Report  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Second  Secretary  at  this  Embassy,  upon  the 
Estimates  of  the  German  Empire  for  the  year  1897-98. 

The  estimated  income  from  ordinary  sources  shows  an  increase 
of  1,250,000Z.  sterling  over  that  allowed  for  in  the  Budget  of 
1896-97,  chiefly  owing  to  a larger  yield  from  customs  and  excise 
and  the  net  receipts  of  the  post-office. 

The  matricular  contributions  from  the  Confederated  States 
have  been  increased  since  last  year ; and,  according  to  the 
estimates,  the  amount  thus  due  to  the  Empire  will  fall  short  of 
the  sum  repaid  by  way  of  assignments  from  the  Imperial  revenues. 

As  compared  with  the  sums  allowed  in  the  Budget  for 
1896-97,  while  the  sum  asked  for  on  behalf  of  the  array  shows  a 
slight  decrease,  the  requirements  of  the  Navy  Department  are 
estimated  at  6,500,000/.  sterling,  being  2,250,000/.  more  than  was 
voted  last  year. 

To  cover  extraordinary  expenses  for  shipbuilding,  fortifications, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Imperial  Railway  Lines,  a sum  of 
2,250,000/.  sterling  is  required,  which  will  be  raised  by  way  of 
loan. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  FRANK  C.  LASCELLES. 
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Rcvort  on  the  Estimates  of  the  German  Empire  for  the 
Finaneial  Year  1897-98. 
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The  estimates  for  the  financial  year  1897  98,  as  laid  before  the 
Eeichstag  in  December  last,  provide  for  a total  expenditure  of 
66,415,091/.,'^  comprising 


Description. 

Amount. 

Ordinary  permanent  expenditure  . . 

Ordinary  non-recurring  expenditure. . 
Extraordinary  expenditure  . . 

£ 

58,469,327 

5,065,576 

2,880,188 

66,415,091 

According  to  the  usual  practice,  a similar  amount  is  credited 
to  the  account  of  the  Empire  as  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
customs  and  excise  duties,  indirect  taxes  and  administration 
receipts  of  the  Empire,  supplemented  by  matricular  contributions 
levied  from  the  Confederated  States  and  an  Imperial  loan.  (See 
Mr  Tower’s  reports,  Foreign  Office  Annual  Series,  1896,  ISo.  1^1» 
and  appendix  to  second  volume  of  evidence  taken  before  Her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  on  the  Financial  Eelations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1895,  C. — 720,  II.,  p.  241.) 

In  1895-96  the  estimates  provided  for  an  expenditure  or 
62  362  803/.,  the  budget  for  61,962,522/.,  and  the  actual  expendi- 
ture was  65,359,040/.;  in  1894-95  the  estimated  expenditure 
was  64,326,800/.,  and  the  actual  expenditure  66,847,029^;  in 
1893-94  the  expenditure  amounted  to  63,497,597/.,  and  m 
1892-93  to  64,327,323/. 


• At  the  rate  o£  20  marks  = 1£. 


Table  showing  Estimated  Imperial  Expenditure  for  1897-98  as  compared  with  similar  Estimates  for  1896-97. 
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GERMANY. 


Foreign 
Office  vote. 


Under  the  Foreign  Office  vote,  including  the  diplomatic, 
consular,  and  colonial  services,  there  is  an  estimated  increase  of 
about  45,0 OOZ.  The  increase  last  year  was  estimated  at  about 
50,000Z.  The  total  ordinary  expenditure  is  put  at  548,081/.,  against 
530,323/.  in  the  estimates  laid  before  the  Eeichstag  last  year. 
The  extraordinary  expenditure  is  estimated  at  418,815/.,  against 
389,778/.  last  year. 

Details  of  the  increase  and  alterations  in  the  Foreign  Office 
estimate  is  compared  with  1896-97  are  given  in  the  tables 
below. 


A. — Foeeign  Office. 


Description. 

Amount 
of  Increase. 

£ 

Increase  in  staff  employed 

1,141 

„ house  allowances  . . 

222 

„ departmental  expenses  (lighting,  fuel,  &c.) 

150 

„ carriers  and  journey  expenses  . . 

450 

,,  *^6legrams 

1,750 

Total  . . 

3,713 

B. — Diplomatic  Service. 


Residence. 

Description. 

Amount 

of 

Increase. 

Bucharest  . . 

Increase  of  ministers’  salary  and  chancery 

£ 

clerk 

265 

Caracas 

Chancery  clerk  : increase  of  salary 

50 

Luxemburg. . 

» • • • • 

50 

Peking 

3)  33  • • • • 

50 

St.  Petersburg 

Chief  chancery  clerk  and  chancery  servant: 

increase  of  salarv  , , , . , . , , 

65 

Santiago 

Chancery  clerk  . . 

75 

Tokio 

33  • • ^ ••  ••  •• 

50 

Washington 

Chancery  servant : increase  of  salary  . . 
Increase  of  salaries  and  allowances  of  agri- 
cultural specialists  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Sydney, 
Washington,  London,  St.  Petersburg,  and 

32 

Vienna  (total  vote  5,150^.)  . . . . . • 

150 

Total  

787 

BERLIN. 
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C. — Consular  Service. 


Eesidence. 

Description. 

Amount 

of 

Increase. 

Amsterdam. . 

Increase  of  salary  of  consul-general  and  allow- 

£ 

ance  for  a second  secretary  . . 

425 

St.  Petersburg 

Increase  of  salary  of  consul-general 

150 

Sofia 

^ JJ  • • • • 

250 

Sydney 

Secretary  of  consulate  : increase  of  salary 

50 

Bucharest  . . 

Increase  of  salary  of  consul  and  secretary 

180 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  registrar  made  necessary  by 

great  increase  of  business 

300 

Lemberg 

Newly-created  consulate  : salaries  of  consul 

and  secretary  . . 

1,050 

Riga. . 

New  consulate  : consul  and  secretary  . . 

5 90 

Rostoff-on-Don  , , 

55  5 5 . • . • 

1,170 

Tientsin 

Increase  of  secretary’s  salary  . . 

45 

Valparaiso.. 

55  55  • • • • • • 

75 

Varna 

New  consulate  .. 

500 

Total 

5,185 

Note. — Against  this  must  be  reckoned  a reduction  of  255Z.  in  consequence 
of  the  suppression  of  the  post  of  secretary  of  the  consulate  at  Salonica. 


D. — Miscellaneous. 


Description. 

Amount  of 
Increase. 

£ 

Postage,  &c.  (owing  to  increase  of  business). . 

. . 

1,750 

Travelling  expenses 

1,100 

Sundries  (copying,  translating,  &c.)  . . 

. . . . 

50 

Expenses  of  unpaid  consulates 

.. 

250 

Total 

3,150 

E. — Foreign  Office  General  Eund. 


Description. 

Amount  of 
Increase. 

Increase  in  vote  for  Berlin  Oriental  Seminary  (total  vote, 
24,880Z.).  The  total  increase  is  double  this  sum,  but 

£ 

half  will  be  met  by  the  Prussian  Government  . . 

Vote  in  support  of  German  schools  abroad  (total  vote, 
5,000Z.)  for  the  object  of  maintainiiag  German  nationality 

251 

in  foreign  countries,  e.ff.,  Samoa  . . 

The  “ Extraordinarium  ” ; expenses  of  installation  and 
transfer  ; rewards  for  saving  life  at  sea,  &c.  (total 

500 

amount,  17,960Z.) 

1,540 

Total  . . 

2,291 
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GERMANY. 


F. — Colonial  Administeation. 


Description. 

Amount  of 
■ Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Decrease  in  salaries  consequent  on  re-arrangement . . 

Staff  officer  attached  to  Colonial  Department  in  conse- 

£ 

105 

quence  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  colonial  force 
Further  expenses  consequent  on  transfer  of  business  from 

+ 716 

Admiralty  to  Colonial  Department. . 

New  quarters  for  the  Colonial  Department : rent  . . 

535 
-f  500 

Total  increase  . . 

1,646 

Summary  of  Total  Increase  in  Ordinary  Foreign  Office 
Expenditure. 


Description. 

Amount  of 
Increase. 

Foreign  Office  . . 

Diplomatic  Service  . . . . . . ’ 

Consular  Service 

Foreign  Office  Miscellaneous  Fund  .. 

,,  General  Fund  .. 

Colonial  Department  . . 

£ 

3,713 

787 

5,185 

3,150 

2,291 

1,646 

• Total 

16,772 

The  ordinary  non-recurring  Foreign  Office  expenditure  for 
1897-98  is  estimated  at  418,815/.,  being  an  increase  of  35,776/.  on 
the  estimate  of  last  year. 


The  principal  items  are  as  follows : — 

Description. 

Amount. 

Foeeign  Depaetment. 

£ 

Subvention  to  Dr.  Dohrn’s  Zoological  Station  at  Naples  . . 

,,  to  the  Zoological  Station  at  Eovigno  .. 

Addition  to  Legation  buildings  at  Peking  . . . . . . 

2,000 

500 

2,500 

Colonial  Depaetment. 

Subsidy  to  scientific  expeditions  in  Central  Africa  (un- 
altered) 

Vote  for  East  Africa  (an  increase  of  3,447Z.  over  the 

10,000 

budget  of  1896-97)  . . 

Vote  for  Cameroons  (an  increase  of  630Z.)  .. 

Vote  for  South-West  Africa  (an  increase  of  46,400Z.)  .. 

218,490 

34,570 

150,750 

Total  

418,810 

BERLIN. 
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To  the  estimates  for  1896-97  must  be  added  the  100,000^. 
granted  in  the  supplementary  budget  for  the  purpose  of  meeting- 
extraordinary  expenses  in  the  South-West  African  Protectorate. 

Thus  the  total  vote  for  last  year  for  colonial  purposes  (non- 
recurring expenditure)  was  483,390/.,  against  418,810/.,  a decrease 
of  64,000/. 

For  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  the  estimates  allow  a sum  of 
1,835,611/.  for  ordinary,  and  127,512/.  for  non-recurring  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  expenditure.  This  is  an  increase  of  157,220/. 
over  the  budget  of  last  year  in  ordinary  expenses,  and  a decrease  of 
42,722/.  in  non-recurring  expenses. 

The  following  items  may  be  noted : — 


Description. 

Amount  of 
Increase. 

Increase  of  staff,  &c.  , . 

£ 

3,320 

Increase  of  subsidy  to  Fishery  Institute  and  Breeding 
Establishment  (total  vote,  2,500?.).. 

500 

Vote  for  assistance  to  Grerman  sea-fishery,  10,000?. . 

Vote  for  maintenance  of  steamer  lines  from  Oermany 
to  Australia  and  the  Far  East,  204,500?.  . . 

Ditto  to  East  Africa,  45,000L  (a  Bill  for  a further 
subsidy  is  now  before  the  Reichstag) 

Measures  for  preventing  cattle  disease,  &c.,  are  estimated 
to  cost  27,550?. 

The  subsidy  of  the  Empire  towards  the  insurance  fund  for 
old  age  and  infirmity  is  estimated  at  1,654,500?.,  an 
increase  on  last  year’s  vote  of 

66,575 

A sum  is  set  apart  for  subsidising  any  scheme  which 
appears  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  G-erman  commerce  : 
paying  exj)enses  of  technical  witnesses,  expert  com- 
missioners sent  abroad  to  study  commercial  conditions, 
&c.  It  amounts  to  . . 

2,500 

The  Patent  Office,  owing  to  increased  business,  requires  an 
extra  grant  of 

5,832 

The  vote  for  the  Imperial  Technical  Institute  amounts  to 
14,367?.,  an  increase  over  last  year’s  budget  of  . . 

1,090 

The  Canal  Office,  a decrease  of  19,653?. 

This  is  chiefly  owing  to  a large  decrease  in  miscellaneous 
expenses : maintenance  of  canal  works,  lighting,  tugs, 
&c.  The  decrease  in  the  receipts  under  this  heading 
is  calculated  at  45,855?.  They  amounted  in  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1896,  to  44,240?. ; but  it  is  hoped  that, 
in  consequence  of  a reduction  of  the  tariff  and  other 
causes,  the  traffic  will  greatly  increase. 

The  expenses  of  the  Canal  Office  are  estimated  at 
107,264?.,  and  the  receipts  at  67,700?. 

The  estimates  provide  for  23,088  officers,  78,217  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  479,229  men. 

The  military  estimates  are  divided  into  three  heads : Prussia, 
with  the  States  administered  by  her  from  a military  point  of  view, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Saxony.  Bavaria  contributes  her  quota, 
but  it  is  kept  apart,  and  the  details  do  not  appear  in  the 
estimates. 

The  estimated  military  expenditure  for  1897-98  is  as 
follows : — 


Ministry  of 
the  Interior. 


War  Office 
vote. 
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Oedinaet  Peemanent  Expenditueb. 


Amount. 

Prussia,  &c. 

Saxony 

Wurtemberg  . . 

Bavarian  quota 

£ 

18,906,277 

1,684,800 

978,725 

2,753,230 

Total  . . 

24,323,032 

Oedixaey  Non-eecueeing  Expendituee. 

Amount. 

Prussia,  &c. 

Saxony 

Wurtemberg  .. 

Bavarian  quota 

Fortifications,  &c.,  in  Alsace-Lorraine  .. 

£ 

1,555,532 

154,630 

132,325 

235,180 

224,680 

Total 

2,302,347 

Exteaoedinaey  Non-eecueeixg  Expendiiuee. 

j Amount. 

Prussia,  &c. 

Saxony 

W urtemberg  . . . . , . . . j 

Bavarian  quota  . . . . . . . . I 

Fortifications,  &c. . . . . . . . . • 

Military  railways  . . . . . . . . 

i £ 

‘ 47,350 

10,000 

7,320 

307,650 

341,200 

Total  . . . . j 

713,520 

The  total  expenditure  on  military  purposes  is  therefore 
27,338,899/.,  which,  as  compared  with  the  budget  for  1896-97 
(inclusive  of  the  supplementary  budget  of  July,  1896),  shows  the 
following  result : — 

Description. 

Amount  of 
Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Ordinary  expenditure 

Non-recurring  ordinary  expenditure  .. 

Non-recurring  extraordinary  expenditure  . . 

£ 

+ 346,778 

38,618 
525,950 

or  a total  decrease  of  140,554/. 

As  compared  with  the  estimates  of  1896-97,  the  estimates 
for  1897-98  show  an  increase  of  148,354/. 
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The  principal  items  of  the  War  Office  vote  are  as  follows : — 

Ordinaey  Militaey  Expendituee. 


Description. 


Amount. 


War  Office 

Salaries  of  higher  commanding  officers 
G-eneral  staff  and  ordnance  survey  . . 
Engineer  and  pioneer  corps  . . 

Pay  of  troops 
Rationing  of  troops 
Clothing  department  . . 

Garrison  administration 


£ 

138.000 

152.000 

123.000 

113.000 

7.126.000 

5.050.000 

1.443.000 

2.425.000 


Medical  administration  (exclusive  of  salaries  of  army 
medical  staff) . . 

Rationing  of  reservists,  &c. 

Remounts 

Remount  administration 

Travelling  expenses  and  allowances,  transport,  &c.. . 
Artillery  and  arms 

Military  schools. . . . . , . . . . . . . . 

Lodging  allowances 
Widows’  allowances 


438.000 

176.000 

491.000 

142.000 

433.000 
1,597,000 

357.000 

509.000 

135.000 


Naval  Expenditure, 

The  ordinary  recurring  expenditure  for  1897-98  is  estimated  The  Navy  and 
at  2,946,263/.,  an  increase  of  177,148/.  over  the  budget  of  1896-97  ; Admiralty, 
the  non-recurring  ordinary  expenditure  is  estimated  at 
1,587,546/.,  an  increase  over  the  budget  of  1896-97  of  335,206/. ; 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  is  estimated  at  1,934,167/.,  an 
increase  of  1,642,627/.  over  last  year’s  budget.  The  total  increase 
over  the  sum  allowed  in  the  budget  of  1896-97  is  2,154,981/. 

The  principal  items  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
Admiralty  are : — 


Description. 


Amoiint. 


Admiralty 

Naval  Cabinet  and  Commander-in-Chief 
Lighthouses  and  observatories. . 

Pay  ..  ..  

Ships  in  commission 
Rations  . . 

Garrison  administration,  &c.  . . . . , , 

Lodging  allowances  . . . . . . . . 

Travelling 

Maintenance  of  fleet  and  dockyard  expenditure 
Guns  and  fortifications. . 


£ 

50,800 

1,800 

14,000 

668,400 

654,700 

37,900 

67,300 

53,700 

96,200 

880,200 

249,900 


The  number  of  officers  and  men  provided  for  in  the  estimates 
is  as  follows  : — 


GERMANY. 


lOj 


Number. 

Officers  . . 

1,013 

Doctors  . . 

122 

Men 

22,167 

Total  

23,302 

This  is  an  increase  over  the  number  allowed  for  in  last  year’s 
budget  of  1,566,  including  54  officers. 

The  chief  features  in  the  estimates  for  the  non-recurring 
expenditure  are  as  follows  : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
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LE  showing  Estimates  for  Non-recurring  Expenditure. 


Description. 

Amount. 

For  the  building  of  a 1st  class  ironclad  (“  Kaiser  Friedrich 
III.”)  to  replace  the  “ Preussen  ” . . 

The  estimated  cost  was  706,000/.,  of  which  325,000/. 
have  already  been  voted. 

£ 

231,000 

Third  instalment  for  1st  class  cruiser  to  replace  the 
“Leipzig”  .. 

The  total  cost  was  estimated  at  312,500/.,  of  which 
112,500/.  have  already  been  voted. 

200,000 

Third  and  final  instalment  for  2nd  class  cruiser 

“ K ” 

The  estimated  cost  is  375,000/.,  of  which  175,000/. 
has  been  voted. 

200,000 

Third  and  final  instalment  for  2nd  class  cruiser  “ L ” 

200,000 

Third  and  final  instalment  for  2nd  class  cruiser  to  replace 
the“Freya”  ..  ..  ..  ..  .,  .. 

The  cost  of  the  three  2nd  class  cruisers  is  the  same, 
and  the  same  amount  has  been  voted  for  each. 

200,000 

For  renewing  machinery  and  boilers  of  two  ships  of  the 
“ Sachsen  ” class,  as  well  as  for  the  thorough  repair 
of  the  hulls,  addition  to  the  final  instalment  of  82,000/. 
in  the  estimates  of  1896-97 

The  necessary  work  was  of  a more  costly  character 
than  had  been  estimated. 

100,000 

Second  instalment  for  1st  class  armoured  ship  to  replace 
the  “ Frederick  the  Great  ” ..  ..  ,, 

The  estimated  cost  is  706,000/.  Of  this  50,000/.  has 
been  already  voted. 

200,000 

Second  instalment  for  2nd  class  cruiser  “ M ” 

200,000 

Same  for  2nd  class  cruiser  “ N ” 

The  total  cost  of  these  two  cruisers  is  estimated  at 
370,000/.  each,  of  which  87,500/.  has  been  voted  for 
each. 

200,000 

*For  a 4th  class  cruiser,  “G-,”  second  instalment 

The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  130,000/.,  of  which 
25,000/.  has  been  voted  already. 

55,000 

Second  and  final  instalment  for  building  a torpedo 
divisional  boat  . . . . . . . . , , . . 

The  total  cost  is  58,200/. 

14,550 

Second  and  final  instalment  for  torpedo-boats 
The  total  cost  is  159,200/. 

69,200 

Second  instalment  for  tlie  renewal  of  the  boilers  of  the 
third  and  fourth  ships  of  the  “ Sachsen  ” class  and  for 
repairing  the  hull  . . 

Total  cost,  273,000/. 

100,000 
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Table  showing  Estimates  for  Non-recurring  Expenditure — 

continued. 


Item. 

Description. 

Amount. 

14 

First  instalment  for  an  armoured  ship  of  the  1st  class  to 
replace  the  “ Kaiser  Wilhelm  ” . . 

The  “ Kaiser  Wilhelm  ” is  29  years  old,  and  a new 
ship  is  urgently  required.  She  will  be  of  the  “ Kaiser 
Friedrich  III.”  model,  and  will  cost  tlie  same,  i.e., 
706,000Z.  She  will  take  4 years  to  build. 

£ 

50,000 

15 

First  instalment  for  the  2nd  class  cruiser  “ 0 ” 

50,000- 

16 

First  instalment  for  the  2nd  class  cruiser  “ P ” 

These  are  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  protected 
cruisers  of  the  type  “Gefion,”  of  which  one  ship  is  already 
built  and  four  building.  The  cost  of  each  is  estimated 
at  400,000Z.,  including  7,OOOZ.  for  expense  of  trial  trips. 
Each  takes  2^  years  to  build  {see  under  Nos.  3,  4,  8, 
and  9). 

50,000 

1 

17 

First  instalment  for  despatch-boat  to  take  the  place  of  the 
“Falke” 

Total  cost,  150,000^. 

25,000 

18 

First  instalment  for  gunboat  to  take  the  place  of  the 
“Hysena” 

25,000 

19 

Gunboat  to  take  the  place  of  the  “Itl is”  ..  .. 

These  two  gunboats  are  to  have  a shallow  draught 
for  use  on  foreign  river  service.  The  cost  of  each  is 
50,000Z.,  including  cost  of  trial  trips.  The  latter  ship 
is  to  be  built  in  one  year,  as  it  is  urgently  needed,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  “ Itlis.”  The  former 
vessel  will  take  2 years  building. 

50,000 

20 

First  instalment  for  a torpedo  division  boat 

This  vessel  is  destined  for  service  with  the  torpedo 
division,  for  which  the  necessary  means  were  voted 
in  the  budget  of  1896-97.  The  cost  wall  be  58,200^., 
exclusive  of  guns  and  torpedoes.  The  construction 
will  take  a little  over  1 year. 

43,650 

21 

First  instalment  for  torpedo-boats  ..  ..  .. 

Eight  new  torpedo-boats  are  required  to  replace  old 
ones  no  longer  in  good  condition.  The  total  cost  will  be 
154,400Z.  (without  guns  or  torpedoes),  and  4,800L  for 
trial  trips.  They  will  be  finished  in  2 years. 

90,000 

The  total  vote  asked  for  for  construction  amounts  to  2,353,400/., 
against  961,650/.  voted  last  year,  an  increase  of  1,391,750/. 

A sum  of  494,800/.  is  asked  for  for  armaments. 

A final  instalment  of  55,000/.  is  asked  for  for  guns  for  the  first- 
class  battleships  “ Worth,”  ‘‘ Weissenburg,”  “Brandenburg,”  and 
“Kurfiirst  Eriedrich  Wilhelm.”  The  total  cost  of  arming  these 
ships  is  845,600/. 

A final  instalment  is  asked  for  for  guns  for  the  “ Aegir  ” and 
“Odin”  (fourth-class  battleships)  of  27,500/.  The  total  cost  is 
153,000/. 
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A third  instalment  of  50,000Z.  is  asked  for  for  guns  for  the 
first-class  battleship  “ Kaiser  Friedrich  III.”  Total  cost  of  the 
guns  to  be  150,000^. 

The  vote  asked  for  for  guns  is  244,800/.  in  excess  of  the  sum 
voted  last  year  {250,0001). 

The  vote  asked  for  for  torpedoes  is  185,100/.  The  sum  voted 
last  year  for  this  same  purpose  was  109,250/. 

A sum  of  75,000/.  is  asked  for  for  arming  older  ships  with 
machine  guns.  The  total  cost  will  be  198,000/. 

The  sum,  already  twice  asked  for  and  twice  refused  by  the 
Eeichstag,  of  50,000/.,  as  a first  instalment  for  a dry  dock  at  Kiel 
(to  cost  262,500/.),  is  again  demanded. 

A sum  of  10,000/.  is  asked  for  as  the  seventh  and  final 
instalment  for  arming  forts  on  the  Lower  Elbe  (total  cost 
160,000/.). 

37,500/.  is  asked  for  for  steel  shrapnel  for  forts  and  ships. 
The  total  cost  is  97,500/. 

46,700/.  is  required  for  the  final  contribution  to  expense  of 
building  a dry  dock  at  Bremen.  The  total  amount  contributed 
by  the  Empire  will  be  900,000/. 

A sum  of  262,500/.  will  be  required  for  strengthening  the 
fortifications  of  Kiel,  for  which  a first  instalment  of  50,000/.  is 
asked  for  in  the  estimates. 

It  appears  that  the  dry  dock  accommodation  in  the  Baltic  is 
insufficient,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  a new 
dock  for  Kiel  is  urgently  demanded.  The  total  cost  is  estimated 
at  429,500/.  A grant  for  two  docks  was  asked  for  in  vain  in  1892, 
and  a grant  for  one  dock  only  refused  in  1894. 

The  German  fleet  is  divided  as  follows  (exclusive  of  training 
ships  and  ships  for  particular  service) : — 
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1.— For  Home  Service. 


Description. 

Mouths  in 
Commission. 

First  Squadron. 

4 battleships,  1st  class 

12 

2 „ 2nd  class  . . 

12 

2 „ 3rd  class 

12 

2 despatch  boats  . , 

•• 

12 

Ironclad  Reserve. 
(1)  Baltic — 

2 battleships,  4th  class 

. . 

12 

2 

. . 

2 

(2)  North  Sea — 

2 battleships,  4th  class  . . 

, . 

12 

(3)  Dantzig — 

2 armoured  gunboats 

.. 

6 

2 „ ,, 

•• 

2 

Intelligence  Ships. 

1 cruiser,  2nd  class 

.. 

12 

1 „ 3rd  class 

•• 

12 

Torpedo-boats. 

1 despatch  boat,  1st  flotilla 

2 “ D ” boats,  1st  flotilla  . . 

6 

6 

12  “S”  „ 1st  „ 

6 

2“D”  „ 2nd  „ 

2 

12  “8”  „ 2nd  „ 

2 

2 “ D ” ,,  reserve  flotilla 

6 

2“D”  „ 

10 

2“D”  „ 

12 

2. — Ships  eor  Foreign  Service. 


Name  of  Station. 

Description. 

Months  in 
Commission. 

Cruising  division  . . 

1 battleship,  2nd  class  , . 

12 

1 cruiser,  2nd  class  . . 

12 

1 „ 3rd  class  . . , , 

12 

Australian  station. . 

1 ,,  4th  class  , , 

12 

1 )>  ,,  . • • • . . 

12 

China 

1,,  ,,  .«  ..  .. 

12 

West  Africa 

1 gunboat  . . 

12 

1 „ 

9 

1 ,, 

6 

East  Africa 

1 cruiser,  4th  class  . . 

12 

1 ,,  ,,  • • • • • • 

6 

1 ,,  ,,  . . • • • . 

9 

Mediterranean 

1 stationnaire  . . . . , . 

12 

East  and  West  America  . . 

1 cruiser,  2nd  class . . 

12 

BERLIN. 
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The  expenditure  of  the  Justice  Department  is  estimated  at  Department 
99,048/.,  an  increase  of  344/.  on  the  budget  voted  last  year.  of  Justice. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  is  estimated  Treasury, 
at  20,457,567/.,  of  which  20,202,830/.  consists  of  “assignments” 
to  the  Confederated  States  from  the  proceeds  of  customs,  tobacco 
and  spirit  duties.  (See  for  an  explanation  of  the  financial  relations 
of  the  Empire  with  the  Confederated  States,  Mr.  Tower’s  two 
reports  quoted  above,  p.  2.)  The  assignments,  as  allowed  for  in 
the  budget  of  last  year,  were  estimated  at  19,373,600/. ; but  the 
revenue  from  the  sources  concerned  considerably  exceeded  the 
estimates. 

The  matricular  contributions  are  fixed  at  21,265,137/.,  so  that  ^atricular 
the  balance  against  the  Confederated  States  is  1,062,307/.  contributions. 

The  assignments  are  made  up  as  follows  : — Assignments. 


Item. 

Description. 

j Amount. 

1 

Total  proceeds  of  customs  and  excise  duties  . . 

1 £ 

, 18,624,000 

2 

Tobacco  duty 

i 564,650 

3 

Customs  and  tobacco  duty  for  confederated  territory 

j 

lying  outside  the  customs  frontier  . . 

1 2,250 

I 19,190,900 

The  amount  of  the  above  in  excess  of  6,50O,OOOL  is 

1 

by  law  handed  over  to  the  Confederated  States  in 
proportion  to  their  population 

6,500,000 

12,690,900 

4 

Spirit  duty  (tax  on  consumption) 

4,935,880 

5 

Stamp  duties  (the  proceeds  of  the  above  go  entirely 

to  the  States)  , . 

2,576,050 

1 

i 

Total  assignments'. . 

20,202,830 

Of  the  assignments  Prussia  receives  12,315,000/. ; Bavaria, 
2,240,000/.;  Saxony,  1,460,000/.;  Wurtemberg,  800,000/.;  and 
Baden,  660,000/. 

The  costs  of  the  Administration  of  the  Imperial  Eailway  Office  Imperial 
are  estimated  at  17,849/.,  a slight  excess  over  the  expenses  of  last  Railway 

year. 


Public  Debt. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Public  Debt  Department  is  Public  Debt, 
estimated  at  3,809,565/.,  an  increase  of  12,400/.  over  the  amount 
allowed  for  in  last  year’s  budget. 

The  debt  of  the  Empire  is  composed  as  follows : — 

Four  Per  Cent.  Debt. — It  amounts  to  22,500,000/.,  the  interest 
on  which  (900,000/.)  is  shared  as  follows : — 
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General 

Pensions 

Fund. 


Amount. 

£ 

By  all  Confederated  States 

623,232 

„ „ except  Bavaria 

] 58,305 

„ „ „ ,,  and  Wurtembere: 

118,463 

Total  . . 

900,000 

A Bill  for  the  conversion  of  the  4 per  cents,  into  3^  per  cents, 
is  now  before  the  Eeichstag. 

Three- aiid-a-lialf  Per  Cent.  Debt. — The  interest  of  the  34  per 
cent,  loan  (which  amounts  to  39,500,000/.)  is  1,382,500/.,  of  which 
1,315,273/.  is  shared  by  all  the  Confederated  States,  and  51,932/. 
by  all  the  States  except  Bavaria. 

Three  Per  Cent.  Debt. — The  interest  on  the  3 per  cent,  loan 
amounts  to  1,469,450/.,  or  3,850/.  more  than  last  year,  and  is  shared 
as  follows : — 


All  the  States  except  Bavaria  and  Wurteinberg 

» JJ  • • • 

5?  • • • • • • • • • • 


Amount. 


£ 

15,233 

25,413 

1,428,804 


Total  . . 


1,469,450 


According  to  the  budget  of  1896-97,  a sum  of  1,332,056/.  was 
required  to  be  raised  by  way  of  loan.  The  sum  required  in  the  present 
budget  to  be  raised  in  this  manner  is  2,880,187/.,  the  interest 
of  which  would  be  16,875/.  (See  Annex  I,  page  22.) 

The  total  debt  of  the  Empire  in  ISTovember,  1896,  stood 
at  106,353,796/.,  having  been  increased  during  that  year  by 
796,166/. 

The  General  Pensions  Fund  asks  for  2,929,352/.,  as  against 
2,828,107/.  in  the  budget  for  1896-97. 


Description. 

Estimates, 

1897-98. 

Estimates, 

1896-97. 

Army  pensions — 

£ 

£ 

Prussia,  &c. 

2,141,146 

2,081,795 

Saxony 

159,119 

i 146,406 

Wurtemberg 

i 109,730 

1 101,970 

Bavaria  . . 

1 307,618 

297,430 

2,717,613  1 

2,627,601 

Naval  pensions  . . 

141,921  1 

131,871 

Civil  pensions  . . 

69,818 

65,995 

African  constabulary  . . 

•• 

2,640 

Total 

2,929,352 

2,828,107 

BERLIN. 
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The  item  for  colonial  pensions  is  now  reckoned  in  the  Colonial 
budget,  and  appears  no  longer  under  the  General  Pensions  Fund. 

The  Imperial  Invalid  Fund  asks  for  1,425,224/.,  as  compared 
with  1,443,126/.  in  1896-97. 

Pensions  under  this  head  are  granted  to  sufferers  from  the 
war  of  1870-71  (1,042,000/.),  wars  previous  to  1870-71  (182,000/.), 
to  soldiers  and  soldiers’  widows  of  the  former  army  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein  (199,000/.),  to  French  veterans  (by  the  Convention  of 
1871)  (8,000/.),  with  147,500/.  granted  as  addition  to  the  fund  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Emperor  for  gifts  of  all  kinds,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  allowances  of  veterans  of  the  war  of  1870  or  of 
the  wars  waged  by  German  States  before  1870. 

The  grant  for  the  administration  of  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs 
is  put  at ; — 


Description. 

Estimates, 

1897-98. 

Budget, 
2 896-97. 

£ 

£ 

Non-recurring  ordinary  expendi- 

ture 

431,339 

416,424 

Extraordinary  non-recurring  ex- 

penditure 

•• 

64,400 

Total 

431,339 

480,824 

431,339 

Decrease  in  this  year’s  estimates.. 

•• 

49,485 

The  estimates  of  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department  are  to 
the  following  effect : — 


B 2 


Imperial 
J nvalid  Fund. 


Posts  and 
Telegraph*. 
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Description. 

Amount  in 
Estimates, 
1897-98. 

Budget, 

1896-97. 

£ 

£ 

Receipts. 

Receipts  from  letters,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones 

14,575,000 

1 

‘ 13,600,000 

Carriage  of  passengers 

72,500 

78,000 

Charge  on  delivery  of  letters 

720,000 

687,500 

Sale  of  Reichs-Gesetzblatt,  &c.  . . 

2.38,500 

233,750 

Miscellaneous 

120,757 

113,866 

Total 

15,726,757 

14,713,116 

Increase  of  receijits  over  those  of  last 
year’s  budget  , . , , 

. . 

1,013,641 

Expenditure. 

Ordinary  recurring  expenditure — 

Central  administration 

128,999 

128,488 

Working  expenses — 

Pay  of  postmen  and  officials,  expenses  of 
post-carts,  telegrajih  lines,  &c. 

13,535,103 

12,888,905 

13,664,102 

13,017,393 

Non-recurring  exjienditure — 

New  buildings,  &c. 

431,339 

480,824 

Total 

14,095,441 

13,498,217 

Leaving  a surplus  of  receipts  over  ex- 
penditure of 

1,631,316 

1,214,899 

Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  have  no  share  in  the  revenues  which 
the  Imperial  Treasury  derives  from  this  source ; they  make  a con- 
tribution to  the  Imperial  Central  Post  Office  of  1,463/.,  but 
administer  their  own  post-offices  themselves. 

Printing  The  expenditure  of  the  Imperial  Printing  Office  is  estimated 

Office.  at  238,533/.,  and  the  receipts  at  315,850/.,  leaving  a surplus  of 
77,317/.  on  the  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditure.  The  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  amounted  to  4,750/.  The  receipts  are 
derived  from  the  sale  of  documents,  maps,  &c.,  printed  on  the 
establishment. 

Imperial  estimated  permanent  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditure  in 

railway  ad-  the  administration  of  Imperial  railways  (viz.,  the  lines  in  Alsace- 
ministration.  Lorraine  and  a portion  of  the  William  Luxemburg  Eailway  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg)  are  as  follows  : — 
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Imperial  Eailway  Administration. 


Description. 

Estimates, 
i 1897-98. 

1 

Budget, 

1896-97. 

£ 

1 ^ 

Keceipts 

1 3,521,550 

! 3,284,550 

1 

Ordinary  expenditure 
Non-recurring  expenditure — 

2,251,270 

2,111,355 

(1)  Ordinary 

(2)  Extraordinary  (work  on  new  lines, 

189,500 

177,500 

&c.) 

232,500 

142,675 

Total  expenditure  . « 

2,673,270 

848,280 

2,431,530 

Surplus 

853,020 

I or  on  the  ordinary  receipts  and  expenditure  a surplus  of 
1,270,280/.,  against  1,173,195/.  provided  for  in  last  year’s  budget. 

The  total  mileage  of  the  lines  administered  by  the  Empire  was 
stated  at  1,786  kiloms.  (1,109*8  miles)  in  the  budget  of  1896-97. 
In  July,  1897,  an  addition  of  7J  miles  will  be  made  to  the  lines  in 
operation.  Of  this  sum  17  miles  are  narrow  gauge. 

The  railway  system  has  cost  the  Empire  24,007,000/.,  so  that 
the  interest  amounts  to  5*3  per  cent,  counting  the  ordinary  ex- 
I peoditure,  and  3J-  per  cent,  counting  the  expenditure  on  new  lines 

I and  improvements. 

I 

1 

Revenue. 


The  estimated  revenue  of  the  Empire  for  1897-98  is  made  up 
as  follows : — 


Description. 

Estimates, 

1897-98. 

Estimates, 

1896-97. 

j 

£ 

£ 

From  ordinary  sources  . , . . . . j 

Matricular  contributions  from  Confederated  i 

42,269,767 

40,827,647 

States 

21,265,137 

20,665,906 

Extraordinary  revenue  (by  way  of  loan)  . . 

2,880,187 

1,467,546 

Total  • . . « 

66,415,091 

62,961,099 

The  actual  sum  voted  in  1896  was,  however,  as  follows  : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

£ 

Budget  voted.  March  29 

62,765,913 

Supplementary  budget  July  22 

562,761 

Second  supplementary  budget  July  22 

22,552 

• Total  . . 

63,351,226 
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which  sum  was  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Description. 

Amount. 

Ordinary  revenue  . . . . . . . . 

Matricular  contributions 
Extraordinary  revenue  (by  way  of  loan) 

£ 

40,833,104 

20,680,038 

1,838,084 

Total  . . 

63,351,226 

A comparison  of  the  estimates  of  1895-96  with  the  actual 
returns  of  revenue  shows  the  following  results  : — 


Description. 

Estimates, 

1895-96. 

Actual 

Revenue. 

£ 

£ 

Ordinary  sources 

39,843,591 

42,826,913 

Matricular  contributions 

19,800,003 

19,800,003 

Extraordinary  reverue 

•• 

2,318,928 

3,167,002 

Total  . . 

61,962,522 

65,793,918 

The  assignments  to  the  Confederated  States  out  of  the  Imperial 
revenue  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  matricular  contributions, 
contrary  to  expectations,  amounting  to  20,006,300/.,  instead  of,  as 
estimated,  18,688,250/.,  so  that  the  States  received  each  a propor- 
tionate contribution  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  estimated  revenue 
for  the  Empire  : — 
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Item. 

Description. 

Estimated  Revenue. 

1897-98. 

1896-97. 

I 

Customs  and  excise — 

(1)  Revenue  shared  by  all  the  Confede- 
rated States  : 

Customs  duties 

£ 

18,624,000 

£ 

17,804,900 

Tobacco  duty 

561,650 

559,550 

Sugar  tax 

4,050,000 

4,000,000 

2,227,000 

Salt  tax 

2,283,450 

Spirits  tax 

5,789,150 

5,851,250 

(2)  Revenue  not  shared  by  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine  : 

Beer  tax 

1,342,150 

1,287,300 

(3)  Revenue  from  Confederated  terri- 
tories lying  outside  the  customs 
frontier  : 

(a)  Revenue  shared  by  all  Con- 
federated States  : 

Customs  and  tobacco  duty  . . 

2,250 

2,300 

Sugar,  salt,  and  spirits  taxes 

819 

865 

(b)  Beer  tax,  not  shared  by  the 
three  South  G-erman  States 
and  Alsace-Lorraine.. 

75 

76 

II 

Stamp  duties — 

On  playing  cards  . . 

32,656,574 

68,300 

31,733,241 

66,400 

On  bills  of  exchange 

409,150 

391,800 

On  shares,  annuities,  bonds,  sales,  &c. 

1,606,250 

1,584,000 

On  lotteries  (State  and  private)  .. 

969,800 

970,100 

On  statistical  fees  . . 

40,150 

37,700 

III 

Posts  and  telegraphs : excess  of  gross  re- 

3,093,650 

3,050,000 

ceipts,  1897-98,  over  expenses,  1897-98  . . 

2,062,654 

1,695,723 

IV 

Printing  department : excess  of  receipts  over 
expenditure  . . 

77,317 

76,259 

V 

Railways : excess  of  receipts  over  ex- 
penditure 

1,270,280 

1,173,195 

VI 

Imperial  Bank . . 

175,080 

280,920 

VII 

Sundry  receipts  from  administrative  and 
other  sources 

874,123 

923,811 

VIII 

Imperial  Invalid  Fund,  balancing  with 
total  of  permanent  expenditure  . . 

1,434,149 

1,443,125 

79,111 

X 

Stettin  fortress  : sale  of  portions  of  ground 

20,555 

. Xa 

Balance  from  budget  of  1895-y6  compared 
with  that  of  1894-95 

605,385 

372,262 

XI 

Matricular  contributions 

21,265,137 

20,665,906 

XII 

Extraordinary  revenue  ..  .. 

2,880,187 

1,467,546 

Total  . . . . . . . . 

66,415,091 

i 

62,961,099 
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Sugar  tax. 


Imperial 

Bank. 

New  loan . 


Imperial 

Debt. 

Increase  of 
debt  in 
1895-96. 


Repayment  of 
debt  under 
Law  of  1896. 

Total  amount 
of  loans 
issued. 


Amount 
realised  under 
l^ans  issued. 


For  particulars  as  to  the  exemptions  enjoyed  by  Bavaria  and 
other  States  and  the  corresponding  increase  of  their  matricular 
contributions,  see  Foreign  Office  Annual  Series,  1896,  'No.  1661. 

The  excise  on  sugar  was  raised  in  May,  1896,  from  18  marks 
per  100  kilos  to  20  marks.  In  addition,  a tax  is  levied  (in 
certain  proportionate  rates  fixed  by  law)  on  sugar  leaving  the 
factory  for  the  market.  The  former  tax  is  expected  to  yield 
5,605,150/.,  and  the  latter  110,500/. 

The  bounty  on  exported  sugar  was  raised  to  2 marks  50  pf. 
per  100  kilos,  raw  sugar,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  will  cost 
the  Empire  a sum  of  1,420,000/. 

A sum  amounting  to  3 per  cent,  of  the  product  of  the  tax  is 
distributed  among  the  Confederated  States,  according  to  the 
amount  of  their  sugar  production. 

By  a law  dated  December  31,  1889,  the  Imperial  Bank  has  to 
contribute  a certain  percentage  of  its  net  earnings  to  the  Empire. 

The  extraordinary  non-recurring  expenditure  is  estimated  at  a 
sum  of  2,880,187/.,  of  which  713,520/.  are  to  be  spent  on  the 
army,  and  1,934,167/.  on  the  navy,  while  232,500/.  are  destined  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  new  railroads  in  connection  with  the  Govern- 
ment lines.  A sum  of  42,000/.  is  deducted  from  the  above 
amount  derived  from  the  Imperial  Fortress  Fund,  and  the  surplus 
of  the  Imperial  Mint.  There  remains  a sum  of  2,838,187/.,  which 
is  to  be  supplied  by  a loan,  for  which  the  requisite  legislation  will 
be  asked. 


Annex  1. — Imperial  Debt. 

A memorandum  on  the  subject  of  the  Imperial  Debt  was 
laid  before  the  Eeichstag  in  November  last. 

From  this  it  appears  that  from  November  1, 1895,  to  October  31, 
1896,  1 613,685/.  has  been  borrowed  (nominal  value). 

The>  rate  of  interest  was  3 per  cent.,  and  the  amount  realised 
was  1,602,380/.,  or  99'29  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  amount. 

The  object  of  this  loan  was  to  meet  non-recurring  expenditure 
for  the  North  Sea  Canal,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  railways. 

A sum  of  650,000/.  was  set  aside  by  Law  of  1896  out  of  the 
yield  of  customs  duties  and  tobacco  tax  for  paying  off  debt. 

Deducting  this  sum  from  the  amount  of  debt  outstanding,  and 
adding  the  sum  of  1,332,956/.  voted  in  the  budget  for  1896-97, 
and  the  additional  loan  provided  for  in  the  supplementary 
budget  of  the  same  year  (430,129/.),  the  present  amount  of  the 
loans  authorised  is  106,353,796/. 

The  loan  under  the  supplementary  budget  of  1896-97  is  only 
to  be  issued  for  the  amount  by  which  the  sum  required  falls  short 
of  the  surplus  on  the  ordinary  expenditure  and  revenue  over  the 
anticipated  income. 

The  amount  realised  under  the  various  borrowing  operations 
conducted  up  to  the  end  of  October,  1896,  is  as  follows  : — 
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(a)  By  issue  of  4 per  cent,  bonds  for 

450.000. 000  marks  (22,500,000?.) 

{h)  By  issue  of  3^  per  cent,  bonds  for 

790.000. 000  marks  (39,500,000?.) 

(c)  By  issue  of  3 per  cent,  bonds  for 

886,827,300  marks  (44,341,365?.) 

Amount. 

£ 

22,285,251 

39,935,432 

38,166,922 

Total 

100,387,605 

The  average  price  of  the  bonds  issued  has  been — 

For  the  4 per  cent,  loan  . . 
,,  3i  „ 

„ 3 ,, 

Per  cent. 

99  -0155 
101  T0236 
86  -075208 

The  rate  of  interest  is  accordingly — 

For  the  4 per  cent,  loan  . . 

„ 3i  „ 

„ 3 „ 

Per  cent. 

4 '0386 

3-461838 

3-485324 

The  average  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  ainonnt  realised  under 
the  borrowing  operations  is  3*598792  per  cent. 

The  purposes  for  which  the  money  raised  was  expended  were 
as  follows  (it  falls  under  three  heads  according  to  the  liability  ; 
debt  incurred  for  the  Imperial  post  and  telegraph  service  does  not 
fall  on  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  which  have  a postal  and  tele- 
graph service  of  their  own  ; part  also  of  the  military  expenditure 
does  not  fall  on  Bavaria) : — 
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Description, 

Amount. 

A. — Debt  for  wbicli  all  the  Empire  is  liable,  including 
Bavaria  and  Vv' urtemberg — 

1.  Army 

2.  Gates 

3.  Barracks,  &c.,  in  Alsace-Lorraine 

4.  Fortresses 

5.  Military  railroads 

6.  Iron  for  military  purposes 

£ 

42,350,250 

75,884 

2,441,376 

8,606,290 

7,333,820 

340,080 

Total 

61,147,000 

7.  Navy 

8.  Railways  . . 

9.  Purchase  of  land  in  Berlin 

10.  Coinage  .. 

11.  Printing  . . 

12.  Printing  fund 

13.  Contribution  of  the  Empire  to  the  customs — 

accession  of  Hamburg  to  the  Union,  1882 

14.  Ditto  Bremen  . . . . ^ 

15.  North  Sea  Canal. . 

14,178,793 
4,841,220 
378,219 
2,319,647 
243,623 
1 20,000 

2,000,000 

600,000 

5,170,463 

B.  Debt  for  which  all  the  Empire  is  liable,  except  Bavaria — 
Barracks  and  other  military  expenditure  . . 

6,665,418 

C.  Debt  for  which  all  the  Empire  is  liable,  except  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemberg — 

Post  and  telegraphs 

3,767,738 

Liability  for  the  Debt. 


Amount. 

Total. 

All  the  States  were  liable  for  the  follow- 
ing amounts  : — 

£ 

£ 

4 per  cent,  loan 

15,580,800 

37,668,205 

3i  „ 

3 „ 

All  the  States,  except  Bavaria,  were 
liable  for  the  following  amount : — 

42,954,980 

96,203,985 

4 per  cent,  loan 

3,957,620 

3^  ,,  . . . . 

1,394,785 

3 „ 

All  the  States,  except  Bavaria  and  Wur- 
tembe>'g,  are  liable  for  the  following 
amounts  : — 

800,015 

6,152,420 

4 per  cent,  loan 

2,961,580 

3x  „ 

437,010 

3 „ 

507,760 

3,906,350 

Total  . . 

•• 

106,262,755 

BERLIN. 
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Table  showing  Debt  at  different  Dates. 


Year. 

Amount  of  Debt. 

£ 

1877 

815,000 

1878 

3,610,000 

1879 

6,943,000 

1880 

10,902,000 

1881 

13,389,000 

1882 

15.961.000 

17.447.000 

1883 

1884 

18,656,000 

1885 

20,500,000 

1886 

22,000,000 

1887 

24,310,000 

1888 

1889 

36.050.000 

44.187.000 

1890 

55,899,000 

1891 

65,889,000 

1892 

84,278,000 

1893 

87,042,000 

1894 

95,785,000 

1895 

104,060,000 

1896 

106,000,000 

Annex  2. — Revenue  and  Expenditure,  1895-96. 

A statement  is  published  in  the  “ Eeichsanzeiger  ” from  which  Eevenue  and 
it  appears  that  the  actual  Imperial  revenue  for  the  financial  year,  expenditure, 
1895-96,  has  exceeded  the  budget  estimate  by  1,311,374/.,  and  the 
actual  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  budget  estimate  by  67,889/. 

A sum  of  650,000/.  has  gone  to  pay  off  debt,  leaving  a net  surplus 
of  593,485/. 

The  payment  of  debt  (in  accordance  with  a law  passed  last 
spring)  was  made  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  assigned  in  part 
to  the  Confederated  States,  thus  reducing  the  assignments  (or 
moneys  handed  over  from  the  Imperial  to  the  State  Treasuries)  by 
a corresponding  amount.  A memorandum  on  the  provisions  of 
the  law  in  question  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper.  (Annex  3.) 

The  feature  of  the  financial  statement  which  has  excited  most 
interest  is  the  large  increase  of  the  sums  paid  (in  spite  of  the 
above-mentioned  reduction)  to  the  Confederated  States  by  way  of 
assignment. 

In  the  budget  of  1895-96  as  finally  passed  (with  supple- 
mentary budget)  the  matricular  contributions  from  the  States  to 
the  Empire  were  fixed  at  19,685,000/.  It  now  appears  that  the 
amount  actually  handed  over  to  the  States,  as  assignments,  was 
20,006,000/.,  thus  leaving  a surplus  to  the  States  for  the  first  time 
since  1892.  (See  on  this  subject  Mr.  Towers  memorandum  of 
February  20,  1895,  financial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  2nd  volume  of  report  of  Eoyal  Commission,  p.  241  ; and 
F.O.  Annual  Series  No.  1661,  p.  2). 

“ In  1893-94  and  1894-95  the  balance  was  against  tlie 
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Confederated  States  to  the  amounts  of  upwards  of  two  and  five 
millions  sterling  respectively.  In  the  estimates  for  1896-97  and 
1895-96,  matricular  contributions  were  put  at  20,665,000/.  and 
19,800,000/.,  while  the  assignments  are  estimated  at  19,373,600/. 
and  18,688,000/.,  the  balance  being  in  both  cases  against  the 
Confederated  States.” 

The  main  differences  between  the  budget  figures  and  those  of 
the  actual  revenue  and  expenditure  are  as  follows : — 

Revenue. 


Description. 

Amount. 
(As  compared 
with  Budget.) 

£ 

Imperial  and  State. 

Customs  and  tobacco  duty 

(Of  tlie  above  the  Imperial  treasury  retains  6,500, OOOZ. 
and  650,000^.  for  sinking  fund  in  addition.  Tlie  rest 

+ 

1,712,300 

goes  to  the  Confederated  States.) 

Stamp  duty  on  shares,  sales,  and  lotteries  . . 

+ 

469,600 

Brandy  tax 

(The  above  are  paid  over  entire  to  the  Confederated 

— 

190,800 

States.) 

Lnperial  Only. 

1 

Sugar  tax 

..i 

A- 

26,750 

Salt  tax  . . 

+ 

90,500 

Beer  tax  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

+ 

91,650 

Stamp  duties — 

On  cards 

+ 

1,900 

Bills  of  exchange 

+ 

29,490 

Statistical  fees 

+ 

5,650 

Post  and  telegraph 

+ 

298,700 

Railways. . 

+ 

115,200 

Administrative  receipts 

+ 

63,800 

Imperial  bank  . . . . . . . . . , 

— 

204,700 

Tax  on  raw  material  used  in  distilleries 

— 

30,700 

Distillery  tax 

-f 

50,400 

Thus  the  items  “ brandy  ” and  “ Imperial  Bank  ” are  the  only 
ones  which  show  a considerable  divergence  from  the  estimates  on 
the  unfavourable  side. 


Expenditure. 


Amount. 

£ 

Army 

- 

359,000 

Navy 

+ 

153,650 

137,250 

Foreign  Office 

+ 

Home  Office 

+ 

46,800 

Service  of  debt 

— 

114,200 

HEKLJN. 
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'['he  Foreign  Otiice  excess  is  explained  by  a snm  of  117,000/. 
paid  in  subsidies  to  the  Colonies  not  provided  for  in  the  budget. 

The  Home  Office  exceeded  its  estimate  owing  to  a largely 
increased  contribution  to  tlie  old  age  and  infirmity  insurance  fund. 

In  the  returns  of  revenue  and  expenditure  as  compared  with 
the  budget,  the  items  relating  to  the  brandy  tax  and  material  tax 
are  affected  by  a law  passed  since  the  budget,  and  a further  item  of 
119,000/.,  due  also  to  a recent  law,  is  counted  both  on  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  side  as  a sum  in  excess  of  the  budget  estimate 
under  the  heading,  “ Invalid  fund.” 


Anxex  3. — Sinlcing  Fund  for  Fedcmption  of  Imperial  Debt. 

On  the  23rd  March,  1896,  a Bill  was  submitted  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  Eeichstag,  approved  by  the  Federal  Council,  and  read  a 
third  time  on  the  31st,  for  the  formation  of  a Sinking  Fund  for 
redeeming  the  Imperial  Debt. 

Before  specifying  the  provisions  of  this  measure,  it  may  be 
well,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  to  explain  briefly  the  present  posi- 
tion of  Imperial  financial  affairs  and  the  previous  efforts  made 
towards  reform. 

By  the  so-called  Clause  hranckenstein  of  the  Customs  Tariff 
Law  of  1879,  it  was  provided  that  an  amount  not  exceeding 
6,500,000/.  from  the  proceeds  of  the  customs  and  tobacco  duties 
should  be  credited  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  that  the 
remainder  should  be  distributed  amongst  the  Confederated  States. 
These  payments  are  called  assignments  i^Ueberweisungen).  From 
the  year  1883  to  the  financial  year  1892-93,  these  assignments 
were  in  every  case  in  excess  of  the  matricular  contributions,  i.c., 
the  amounts  payable  by  the  Confederated  States  to  the  Empire. 
In  1893-94  a bill  was  introduced  for  the  improvement  of  the 
financial  system  of  the  Empire,  but  was  dropped.  In  1895,  a 
further  Bill  was  submitted  to  tlie  Eeichstag  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tions between  the  matricular  contributions  and  assignments.  (A 
translation  of  this  Bill  was  published  in  Vol.  2 of  the  Minutes  of 
Evidence  before  H.M.’s  Commissioners  on  the  Financial  Eelations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  pp.  244  and  245.)  The 
essence  of  this  Bill  was  to  safeguard  the  position  of  tlie  Con- 
federated States,  showing  that  a serious  danger  menaced  them 
i'rom  the  constant  increase  in  the  matricular  contributions,  without 
a corresponding  increase  in  the  assignments  derived  from  customs 
and  other  sources.  It  was  elaboiutely  proved  that  in  the  future 
these  assignments  must  fall  short  of  the  matricular  contributions, 
and  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  was  that  these  contributions 
should  in  no  case  exceed  the  amount  of  assignments  payable  to 
the  Confederated  States.  The  Bill  was  defeated. 

A fresli  attem])t  has  been  made  to  organise  a reform.  Basing 
the  proposal  on  tlie  unexpected  increase  of  customs  duties,  &c.,  for 
the  financial  years  1894-95  and  1895-96,  it  was  proposed  that  one- 
v2306)  1) 
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lialt'  of  tile  surplus  of  assignments  over  matricular  contributions 
should  for  those  two  years  be  handed  over  to  the  Imperial 
Excheipier  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  Imperial  Sinking  Fund. 

The  proposal  showed  how  completely  the  above-mentioned 
calculation  as  to  the  impossibility  of  the  assignments  increasing  at 
a corresponding  rate  to  the  matricular  contributions  has  been 
falsified,  and  it  was  further  pointed  out  that  hitherto  no  efibrt 
liad  been  made  towards  reducing  the  Imperial  Debt,  \vdiich 
amounts  now  to  nearly  100,000,000/.  sterling.  The  increase  in  the 
customs  receipts  in  the  two  years  under  notice  is,  under  existing 
laws,  no  benefit  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  proposal  was  not  contrary  to  the  Clause 
Franckenstein,  the  state  of  the  case  being  totally  altered  by  the 
existence  of  the  debt. 

The  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Federal  Council,  and  as 
already  stated  a Bill  was  introduced  by  Count  Posadowski, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Imperial  Treasury,  for  the  formation  of 
a Sinking  Fund,  based  in  the  main  on  the  above  proposal. 

Count  Posadowski  stated  in  his  introductory  speech  that  the 
assent  of  the  Confederated  States  had  only  been  given  to  the 
measure  on  the  express  condition  that  “ the  Bill  is  the  first  step 
towards  the  organic  regulation  of  the  financial  relations  between 
the  Empire  and  the  Confederated  States,  such  a regulation  being 
to  employ  surpluses  in  redeeming  the  Imperial  Debt  and  to  give 
the  States  a clear  and  firm  basis  for  their  financial  calculations.” 

The  law  provides  that  one-half  of  the  surplus  of  assignments 
over  matricular  contributions  should,  for  the  financial  year 
1896-97,  be  credited  to  the  Empire  for  the  reduction  of  the 
Imperial  Debt.  For  the  financial  year  1895-96,  the  sum  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Empire  from  customs  duties,  &c.,  is  increased 
from  6,500,000/.  (according  to  the  Clause  Franckenstein)  to 
7,150,000/.,  the  additional  amount  of  650,000/.  being  set  down  as 
first  payment  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt.  The  amount  is, 
liowever,  only  on  paper,  as  the  debt  of  the  Empire  was  increased 
during  the  year  by  2,167,991/. 

Tlie  law  is  merely  tentative,  no  provision  being  made  for 
i'uture  years.  It  is  expected  that  the  surplus  of  assignments  over 
matricular  contributions  for  1896-97  will  be  considerable,  and 
that  a substantial  amount  will  therefore  be  payable  at  the  end  of 
the  next  financial  year. 
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1724.  Cagliari 

• • 

2|d. 

1784.  Smyrna  .. 

, , 

id. 

1725.  Chicago 

• • 

7^d. 

1785.  Baghdad  .. 

• • 

-- 

Id. 

1726.  Trieste 

• • 

Id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka  . . 

, , 

4id. 

1727.  Hakodate  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1787.  Bangkok  .. 

• • 

. . 

Id. 

1728.  Mannheim.. 

Id. 

1788.  Odessa 

, , 

2d. 

1729.  Panama  .. 

Id. 

1789.  Naples 

, . 

2d. 

1730.  Caracas 

Id. 

1790.  Beyrout 

t • 

. . 

Id. 

1731.  Riga 

6|d. 

1791.  Tunis 

, , 

lid. 

1732.  Tokio 

l|d. 

1792.  Kiukiang  .. 

, , 

3d. 

1733.  Tainan 

Id. 

1793.  Bangkok  .. 

. . 

Id. 

1734.  Portland  .. 

3d. 

1794.  Hio  Grande  do 

Sui* 

, . 

Id. 

173,5.  Flume 

• 

lid. 

1795.  Valparaiso.. 

, , 

4d. 

1736.  Taganrog  .. 

• • 

2d. 

1796.  Brindisi 

. , 

. . 

2id. 

1737.  Swatow 

• • 

Id, 

1797.  Bushire 

, , 

. , 

2d. 

1738.  Chungking.. 

• • 

Hd. 

1798.  Christiania.. 

• • 

, . 

5id. 

1739.  Angora 

• J 

lid. 

1799.  Cadiz 

, . 

2d. 

1740.  Shanghai  .. 

• • 

2id. 

1800.  Meshed 

. . 

2id. 

1741.  Bilbao 

3id. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

. • 

. . 

lid. 

1742.  Tahiti 

lid. 

1802.  Batoum 

* , 

, , 

Id. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

lid. 

1803.  Peking 

, . 

3d. 

1744.  Amoy 

lid. 

1804.  Samos 

• • 

. . 

id. 

1745.  Tchang 

Id. 

1805.  Dantzig 

• • 

. . 

2d. 

1746.  Berlin 

id. 

1806.  Antwerp  .. 

• • 

. . 

lid. 

1747.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

5id. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

• • 

. . 

lid. 

1748.  Porto  Rico.. 

lid. 

1808.  Stettin 

• • 

, . 

3d. 

1749.  Montevideo 

l^d. 

1809.  Aleppo 

, , 

Id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

3d. 

1810.  Tangier  . . 

• • 

, , 

2id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

id. 

1811.  Tokio 

. . 

3id. 

1752.  Frankfort  . . 

3d. 

1812.  Madeira 

, , 

id. 

1753.  Malaga 

• • 

8id. 

1813.  Vera  Cruz  . . 

, * 

Id. 

1754.  Soul 

• • 

Id. 

1814.  Oporto 

• • 

. . 

Id. 

1755.  Copenhagen 

• • 

3d. 

1815.  Hamburg  .. 

• • 

, , 

lid. 

1756.  Nice 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1816.  New  Orleans 

• • 

, , 

l|d. 

1757.  Lisbon 

• • 

• • 

lid. 

1817.  Bengazi 

• • 

, , 

id. 

1758.  Nagasaki  .. 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1818.  Marmagao  .. 

• • 

, . 

id. 

1759.  Hamburg  .. 

• • 

2id. 

1819.  Gothenburg 

2d. 

1760.  Mozambique 

• • 

2d. 

1820.  Dar-al-Baida 

• • 

• • 

3d. 

1761.  Cettinje 

lid. 

1821.  Erzeroum 

, . 

id. 

1762.  The  Hague. . 

lid. 

1822.  Munich  .. 

• • 

, . 

2id. 

1763.  Cephalonia.. 

Id. 

1823.  Samoa 

• • 

•• 

id. 

1764.  Bahia 

Id. 

1824.  Chinkiang  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1765.  Zanzibar  .. 

• « 

lid. 

1825.  Jeddah 

« • 

Id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

• • 

Id. 

1826.  Sofia 

• • 

» , 

lid. 

1767.  New  York  . . 

• • 

•2d. 

1827.  Mexico 

• « 

, , 

2d. 

1768.  Chefoo 

• • 

Id. 

1828.  Teneriffe  . . 

3 id. 

1769.  Ciracas 

• • 

id. 

1829.  Batoum  .. 

. . 

Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

• • 

Hid. 

1830.  Cadiz 

, , 

Id. 

1771.  Mombasa  . . 

• • 

id. 

1831.  Martinique 

• • 

, , 

Id. 

1772.  Nice 

• • 

lid. 

1832.  Odessa 

• • 

. , 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

• • 

4id. 

1833.  Ghilan 

, , 

Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  .. 

• • 

lid. 

1834.  Old  Calabar 

, , 

6id. 

1775.  Galatz 

• • 

lid. 

1835.  Tamsui 

Id. 

1776.  Madrid 

2d. 

1836.  Copenhagen 

, , 

id. 

1777.  Vienna 

• • 

2d. 

1837.  Salonica 

• • 

, , 

lid. 

1778.  Canton 

• • 

Id. 

1838.  Honolulu  .. 

• • 

, , 

id. 

1779.  Yokohama.. 

• • 

lid. 

1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

• • 

. , 

2d. 

1780.  Newchwang 

• • 

Id. 

1840.  Para 

, , 

Id. 

1781.  Wuhu 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1841.  Bolivia 

, , 

2d. 

1782.  Athens 

• • 

• • 

2d. 

1842.  Washington 

, , 

3d. 

1783.  Tonga 

• • 

^d. 

1843.  Berlin 

.. 

.. 

2d. 
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Mr.  E.  J.  L.  Berkeley  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

My  Lord,  Port  Alice,  November  2,  1896. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  first  general 
report  upon  the  present  condition  of  trade  and  industry  in  this 
Protectorate,  together  with  some  details  of  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  secure  their  development. 

Your  Lordship  will  be  aware  from  previous  records  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  trade  of  the  territories  now  comprised 
within  the  Uganda  Protectorate  is  carried  on  with  the  East  coast 
of  Africa,  almost  entirely ; in  former  days  by  routes  running  to  and 
from  the  ports  on  the  German  coast  line,  but  of  late  to  a consider- 
able extent  by  the  road  that  has  been  opened  up  through  the 
British  sphere  from  Mombasa  to  the  Lake  and  Uganda.  The 
improvements  that  are  continuously  being  made  in  the  latter — by 
the  establishment  of  new  stations,  by  the  development  of  friendly 
relations  with  food-producing  districts  (such  as  ETandi,  formerly 
so  hostile  as  to  be  impassable  to  caravans),  by  the  introduction  of 
animal  and  waggon  transport,  and  by  the  commencement  of  rail- 
way construction  which  will,  a very  few  years  hence,  transform 
the  whole  system  of  transport — are  gradually  developing  the  move- 
ment of  trade  on  this  northern  route,  and  although  the  route  via 
the  south  end  of  the  Lake  through  the  German  territory,  still 
offers  to  the  bulk  of  small  traders  the  great  advantage  of  more 
plentiful  and  cheaper  porterage  (though  again  somewhat  dis- 
counted by  the  difficulty,  for  any  but  small  operations  of  bringing 
on  the  loads  by  canoes  to  Uganda),  the  road  througli  the 
English  sphere  must  gradually  become  the  main  channel  for  all 
trading  operations  in  this  Protectorate,  even  before  the  railway 
comes  to  definitely  settle  the  whole  question. 

The  trade  itself  has  been  already  reported  as  consisting,  so  far, 
of  ivory  for  export,  and  of  imports  of  cotton  cloths,  prints, 
beads,  wire,  and  a small  proportion  of  better  class  goods,  such  as 
Eastern  silks,  linen,  cloth,  and  clothing,  and  a few  miscellanous 
manufactured  goods,  principally  for  XJganda  itself.  Generally 
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speaking,  this  can  still  be  held  to  summarise  the  main  trade  of 
the  Protectorate. 

The  two  principal  centres  of  trade  may  be  said  to  be,  east  of 
the  Nile,  Mumia’s  in  Kavirondo,  and  west  of  the  Nile,  Kampala  or 
Mengo,  the  capital  of  Uganda.  In  the  surrounding  districts 
the  trade,  though  gradually  and  steadily  improving,  is  still 
in  a somewhat  primitive  condition,  and  in  this  preliminary  report 
I propose,  therefore,  after  a reference  to  Kavirondo,  to  deal  more 
especially  with  the  development  of  affairs  in  Uganda  itself. 

As  your  Lordship  is  already  aware,  the  latter  half  of  last  year 
was  marked  by  a considerable  amount  of  disquiet  and  even 
hostility  in  various  districts,  such  as  Ketosh,  Kikelelwa,  and 
Kabras,  of  which  the  original  cause  can  probably  be  attributed  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Wanandi  further  south.  The  measures  taken 
at  the  time,  and,  as  regards  Kavirondo,  the  subsequent  successful 
efforts  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Hobley  to  pacify  the  country  and  consolidate 
the  influence  of  the  Administration,  have  now  practically 
removed  all  tendency  to  disorder,  and  the  district  is  in  a very 
satisfactory  condition  of  peace  and  order,  with  the  result  that 
trade  has  revived,  and  already  to  a great  extent  improved. 
Trading  caravans  liave  been  peaceably  making  their  way  to  the 
north  of  Elgon,  and  into  Turkana,  where  ivory  is  obtainable  on 
very  advantageous  terms,  and  it  is  reported  by  those  who  have 
penetrated  the  furthest  afield  that  donkeys,  camels,  and  even 
horses  are  to  be  obtained  on  easy  terms  from  the  districts  lying  north 
and  east  of  Turkuel  (Turkana)  and  Ngoboto.  I recently  pro- 
jected with  Mr.  Hobley  some  arrangements  by  which  this  matter 
should  be  further  investigated.  The  general  trade,  meanwhile,  is 
showing  a marked  improvement,  and  it  may  confidently  be  hoped 
that  the  approaching  completion  of  the  waggon  road  as  far 
as  Mumia’s  will  give  it  a fresh  and  strong  impetus.  I may 
mention  also  that  in  this  district  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood a considerable  local  trade  exists,  which  necessarily  contri- 
butes to  the  advancement  of  trade  with  the  coast.  The 
Wakavirondo  are  expert  in  the  manufacture  of  what  are  called 
‘‘ jembes,”  a kind  of  hoe  much  in  request,  and  wUich  is  made  out 
of  iron  obtained  from  the  plentiful  supply  of  ore  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  These  “ jembes  ” have  become  a local  unit  of  currency, 
and  about  20  hoes  make  a fair  price  for  a cow,  while  the  cattle 
again  are  good  for  the  purchase  of  ivory  which,  in  its  turn,  is 
exchanged  for  imports  from  the  coast. 

Turning  now  to  Uganda,  which  is  naturally  the  most 
important  district  of  the  whole  Protectorate,  and  must  remain  so, 
unless  or  until  such  time  as  improved  communications  and  an 
influx  of  visitors  may  develop  the  yet  latent  resources  of  other 
districts,  equally  or  perhaps  more  favoured  in  climate  or  fertility, 
it  is  satisfactory  to^  note  that  in  recent  times  not  merely  has  the 
bulk  of  trade  increased,  but  that  a larger  and  more  varied  demand 
has  arisen  for  goods  of  a better  class  than  mere  cloth  and  wire. 
The  market  now^  calls  for  manufactured  clothing,  boots,  shoes,  house- 
hold utensils,  provisions,  soap  (both  toilet  and  household),  writing 
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materials,  tools,  and  a variety  of  manufactured  articles,  to  supply 
which  the  principal  traders  here  have  already  sent  very  consider- 
able orders  home.  The  export  trade  still  consists  exclusively  of  ivory, 
but  the  more  intelligent  Waganda  are  nov/  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  fostering  native  products,  such  as  coffee,  rice, 
cotton,  tobacco,  ground  nuts,  castor  oil,  and  semsem  and  sun- 
flower plants  for  the  production  of  oil.  Further  examination  of 
the  natural  products  of  the  country,  which  cannot  be  said  to  have 
yet  been  really  tested,  has  indicated  also  that  vanilla  and  india- 
rubber,  which  are  known  to  exist  in  fair  quantities,  maj-'  offer  a 
good  field  for  enterprise. 

Before  entering  into  such  details  as  may  be  found  of  interest  Imports  and 
regarding  the  various  efforts  and  experiments  that  have  been 
made  to  develop  and  test  local  resources,  I may,  perhaps,  usefully 
quote  a few  precise  figures  which  will  serve  to  show  the  improve- 
ment in  trade  at  Kampala  itself,  and,  for  this  purpose,  I will  first 
confine  myself  to  the  trade  there  by  the  southern  route  only,  and 
regarding  which  the  data  are  accurate  and  easily  obtained, 
whereas  by  the  other  route  the  figures  are  still  somewhat  com- 
plicated by  Government  indents  ” and  contracts  (now,  however, 
drawing  to  a close  as  regards  trade  goods  for  pay,  &c.),  and 
by  the  necessity  of  adjusting  various  accounts  with  the  coast. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  at  Kampala  by  the  south 
route  has  been  : — 


Value. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896 

(10  months). 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Imports  . . 

70,549 

178,429 

291,200 

Exports  . . 

47,016 

75,272 

161,023 

To  these  figures,  which  bear  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
improvement  in  trade  that  I have  mentioned,  I am  enabled  to 
add  the  following,  somewhat  less  precise,  for  the  reasons  given 
above,  but  yet  reliably  approximate,  and  which  summarise  the 
remaining  trade  of  the  whole  Protectorate,  exclusive  of  Govern- 
ment “ indents  ” {i.e.,  importations  by  the  Administration  on  its 
own  account). 


Value. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896 

(6  months). 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Imports . . 

8,210 

43,577 

65,900 

Exports . . 

40,681 

169,456 

54,281 
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The  whole  movement  of  trade  in  the  periods  quoted  may  there- 
fore he  considered  as  fairly  accurately  represented  by  the  following 
figures : — 


Total  Value. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896 

(6  months.) 

R upees. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

Imports.. 

78,759 

222,006 

240,620 

Exports . . 

87,697 

244,728 

150,895 

As  regards  the  figures  for  1896,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  imports  quoted  have  been  purchased 
by  the  Administration,  and  also  that  a good  deal  of  expenditure 
has  been  incurred  locally  by  traders  establishing  themselves  in 
the  country  on  a footing  hitherto  unknown.  These  facts  will 
account  for  the  preponderance  of  imports  over  exports  ; and  as 
regards  the  slight  advance  in  the  export  trade,  as  shown  between 
the  total  for  1895  and  that  for  6 months  of  1896,  it  must  equally 
be  remembered  that  very  considerable  (if  diminishing)  difficulties 
still  exist  in  regard  to  transport  from  the  coast,  and  that  goods  for 
trade  cannot  yet  be  procured  thence  in  sufficient  quantities  and 
with  the  needful  rapidity  to  meet  local  demands. 

And  I must  here  put  in  a warning  against  a comparison  which 
might  mislead : namely,  between  a calculation  of  the  import  and 
export  duty  leviable  on  the  “ value  ” figures  shown  under  1895, 
with  the  figure  for  “ customs  ” given  as  “ actual  receipts  ” in  the 
annual  account  for  1895-96.  “Actual  receipts  ” means,  of  course, 
receipts  in  cash  (by  cheque  or  by  the.  sale  of  ivory  at  the  coast 
during  the  particular  year).  But  much  of  the  proceeds  of  duty 
taken  in  kind  on  the  exports  shown  in  this  report  under  1895  were 
not  yet  actually  realised  before  March  31,  1896,  and,  therefore,  as 
far  as  annual  accounts  are  concerned,  it  is  unlikely,  until  the 
railway  is  completed,  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  bring  to 
account  as  cash  received  (i.e.,  “ actual  receipts  ”)  within  a financial 
year  the  duty  levied  during  that  year. 

I have  now  the  honour  to  submit  a brief  review  of  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  movement  in  Uganda. 

At  Kampala  itself  there  are  now,  besides  the  agencies  of  two 
European  trading  firms  from  Zanzibar,  one  of  which  has  sub- 
agencies at  Mumia’s,  the  Eldoma  Eavine,  and  Port  Victoria,  a 
very  large  settlement  of  native  traders.  Their  number  in  the  last 
year  has  so  much  increased  as  to  have  made  it  necessary  and 
welcome  to  themselves,  to  locate  them  in  a special  and  favourably 
situated  quarter  of  the  town,  which  is  the  property  of  this 
Administration,  and  where  we  therefore  can  levy  small  reasonable 
rents  which  are  most  willingly  paid.  Each  trader  obtains  a small 
allotment  sufficient  for  a dwelling-house,  shop,  and  compound,  the 
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buildings  are  ranged  along  straight,  wide  “ streets,”  and  the  traders 
have  elected  from  among  themselves  a “ liwali,”  or  burgomaster, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  quarter  and  to  the 
proper  upkeep  of  buildings,  &c.,  while  he  is  also  the  deputy  of  the 
traders  in  all  current  matters  requiring  adjustment  at  the  station. 

The  traders  further  have  asked  for,  and  obtained,  the  institution 
of  a weekly  “ Baraza  ” or  audience,  when  matters  affecting  trade 
can  be  brought  and  discussed  before  Mr.  Wilson,  who  reports  to 
me  that  he  finds  the  whole  community  most  orderly,  tractable,  and 
amenable  to  all  instructions  or  suggestions  he  may  from  time  to 
time  issue  or  make.  Market  places  affording  convenient  shelter 
and  space  have  also  been  constructed,  and  have  been  found  of 
such  advantage  as  to  cause  the  small  tax,  imposed  for  their  use 
by  the  minor  traders  and  open-air  vendors,  to  be  paid  with  ready 
willingness.  These  improvements  have  induced  not  a few 
Waganda  also  to  devote  their  attention  and  energies  to  regular 
trade  in  local  commodities. 

It  has  generally  been  held  that  the  Waganda  are  in  the  main  a Labour  an^ 
lazy  people,  and  although  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  industry, 
altogether  inaccurate,  they  have,  nevertheless,  in  recent  times, 
begun  to  develop  a very  considerable  readiness  for  work,  which, 
of  course,  is  remunerative  and  also  voluntary.  At  Port  Alice  and 
Kampala  together  an  average  of  some  300  labourers  are  daily 
employed,  at  wages  which  amount  to  3/.  12s.  a year  per  head,  and 
no  difficulty  is  ever  experienced  in  obtaining  the  required  number. 

At  Mengo  (Kampala)  the  missions  and  traders  engage  on  daily 
wages  some  250  or  300  men  more,  and  the  agent  of  one  of  the 
European  firms,  who  employs  a considerable  proportion  of  these, 
recently  reported  that  he  found  them  to  be  willing  workers  and 
very  orderly  and  punctual.  In  addition  to  these,  another  100 
men  find  constant  employment  in  local  transport  and  mail 
work  between  Uganda,  Unyoro,  and  the  districts  to  the  west, 
while  large  numbers  are  employed  by  the  na,tive  G-overnment  in 
road-making,  of  which  some  60  miles,  with  the  necessary  bridging, 
have  been  completed  during  the  last  year.  A very  considerable 
work  has  also  recently  been  undertaken  by  the  local  authorities 
in  the  construction  of  a canal,  of  nearly  2 miles  in  length,  which 
will  serve  to  bring  the  capital  in  closer  communication  with  the 
lake.  This  canal  is  intended  to  be  navigable  for  a small  steamer, 
such  as  the  “ William  Mackinnon  ” when  put  together,  and  the 
work  is  being  pushed  on  with  most  commendable  activity. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Administration  in  regard  to  building 
in  burnt  brick  and  roofing  with  tiles  are  being  followed  with  keen 
interest,  and  a number  of  Waganda  are  permitted  to  join  the 
workyards  in  order  to  learn.  Several  chiefs  have  already  built 
very  creditable  houses  for  themselves  with  sun-dried  bricks  and 
thatched  roofs,  and  I am  informed  that  preparations  are  being 
made  for  at  least  a score  of  new  buildings  on  more  skilled 
principles.  Among  them  is  to  be  a large  central  office  and  court- 
house for  the  native  administration. 

The  natives  make  a very  good  class  of  pottery  and  sliow 
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evidences  of  marked  and  continuous  improvement  in  the  art. 
They  are  also  expert  in  iron  working,  and  though  this  industry 
was  more  flourishing  before  the  wars  that  in  recent  years  ravaged 
the  country,  it  is  now  rapidly  recovering  its  activity,  and  will 
greatly  improve  under  the  example  of  the  skilled  workmen 
recently  brought  by  the  Administration  from  India. 

With  the  introduction  of  better  tools  and  particularly,  in  time, 
of  saw  mills,  the  native  industry  in  carpentering,  for  which  the 
natives  also  show  a great  aptitude,  will  assuredly  make  great  pro- 
gress. The  king  recently  wished  to  purchase  a saw-mill  belonging 
to  the  Church  JMissionary  Society,  which  has  lain  for  years  at  the 
south  end  of  the  lake,  but  the  project  was  abandoned  owing  to 
doubts  as  to  the  machinery  being  in  working  order,  and  as  to 
sufliciently  skilled  labour  being  available,  until  the  Administration 
should  have  shown  the  way  by  means  of  imported  trained 
workmen,  such  as  are  now  quite  recently  available. 

At  Kampala,  principally,  various  experiments  of  a practical 
character  have  been  made,  and  are  being  made,  in  the  cultivation 
of  products  likely  to  be  of  value  for  export  or  for  local  consump- 
tion. These  will,  in  the  near  future,  show  more  definite  results 
now  that  trained  gardeners  have  arrived  here  among  the  artizans 
from  India.  So  far  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  witli  rice, 
cotton,  oil  seeds,  and  European  vegetables.  For  instance,  the  first 
planting  of  rice  produced  from  1 acre  a return  of  1,200  lbs.  of 
really  good  quality.  The  second  crop  gave  an  increase  of  400  lbs. 
from  the  same  field.  Cotton  has  been  grown  by  the  natives  from 
very  remote  times.  It  is  sometimes  woven  into  coarse  cloth  by 
means  of  the  primitive  native  hand-spindle  and  loom,  but,  a.t 
present,  owing  to  the  existing  large  import  of  manufactured  cloths, 
it  is  more  generally  used  by  the  natives  as  lint.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  reason  why  the  introduction  of  a mill  should 
not  eventually  produce  a first-class  material  for  use  throughout  the 
Protectorate  and  adjoining  territories,  as  the  staple  of  the  raw 
material  is  of  the  longest,  and  has,  I am  informed,  been  reported 
upon  by  experts  at  home  as  being  altogether  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  swamps  that  are  now  being  drained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kampala  afford  good  and  extensive  fields  for  the  cultivation  of 
this  product. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sunflower,  ground-nut,  castor-oil,  and 
semsem  plants  has  now  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  the  test  proves 
that  no  difficulty  need  be  anticipated  in  the  way  of  their  being 
extensively  produced.  An  oil  press,  to  be  worked  by  animal 
power,  is  being  constructed  at  Kampala  to  express  the  different 
oils  on  a larger  scale  than  has  hitherto  been  possible  by  native 
means,  though  the  latter  have  been  sufficiently  successful  to  create 
a larger  local  demand  than  can  be  supplied.  The  leading  Waganda 
have  urged  the  traders  to  introduce  lamps  suitable  for  one  or  more 
of  the  oils,  and  I understand  that  a supply  has  been  ordered  from 
home.  These  oils  may  also  be  found  useful  as  lubricants  for 
steamer  machinery  and  other  purposes. 

European  vegetables  have  been  grown  most  successfully. 
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Cabbage,  cauliflowers,  carrots,  beet-root,  salads,  kohls,  turnips,  peas, 
beans,  potatoes,  onions,  &c.,  all  flourish  without  requiring  any 
unusual  care. 

The  native  tobacco  has  been  planted  and  tended  with  more  care 
than  the  natives  have  hitherto  employed,  and  fairly  good  cigars 
have  been  manufactured  both  at  Kampala  and  by  the  French 
mission.  It  is  difticult  to  say,  with  the  crude  means  yet  available 
for  experiments  in  this  connection,  what  grounds  there  may  be  to 
anticipate  that  the  production  of  tobacco  may  be  of  commercial 
value  to  the  country,  but  the  results  hitherto  attained  are 
sufficiently  favourable  to  make  it  well  worth  while  for  private 
enterprise  to  import  seeds  and  plants  with  which  more  extensive 
and  careful  trials  by  improved  methods  may  be  effected. 

In  the  department  of  forestry,  experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  eucalyptus  tree,  and  on  a smaller  scale  with  pines,  cypress, 
and  tamarind  trees.  Two  picked  eucalyptus  tree  shrubs  which  I 
planted  myself  here,  when  about  18  inches  high,  in  September 
last  year,  are  now  some  20  and  25  feet  high  respectively,  and  others 
are  progressing  very  satisfactorily.  At  Kampala  some  600  trees 
are  planted  along  the  roads,  &c.,  and  are  all  in  a flourishing 
condition. 

The  Waganda  have  been  urged  to  consider  the  question  of  pro- 
viding for  the  great  drain  that  exists  on  the  timber  near  the 
capital,  and  the  king  and  chiefs  have  accordingly  set  aside  5,000 
acres,  within  easy  reach  of  Mengo,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
forest  culture ; 1,000  acres  are  to  be  planted  each  year  for  5 years. 

In  the  matter  of  fruit  trees,  small  experiments  have  been  made 
with  apricot  and  mulberry  trees,  and  the  results  are  so  far 
eminently  satisfactory,  both  kinds  showing  a growth  of  3 to  4 feet 
in  one  year.  Mangoes  are  also  beginning  to  thrive,  while  guavas. 
Cape  gooseberries  and  papaw  grow  freely. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  and  his  two  katekiros,  in  particular,  have 
made  substantial  additions  to  their  coffee,  rice,  and  wheat  planta- 
tions, and  they  are  making  efforts  to  induce  others  generally  to 
give  more  attention  to  these  products,  and  thus  to  be  in  a position, 
in  time,  to  supplement  the  present  one  exportable  produce  : ivory. 
Coffee  has  so  frequently  been  referred  to  as  a prospective  factor  in 
the  commerce  of  this  country  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
the  subject  at  any  length ; I may,  however,  mention  that  I learn 
that  samples  of  very  imperfectly-prepared  berries  were  placed 
before  one  of  the  home  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  were  declared 
to  be  worth  75/.  per  ton,  while  the  opinion  was  expressed  that 
with  ordinary  care  and  pains  the  same  class  of  coffee  might  for 
trade  purposes  reach  a value  of  90/.  per  ton. 

These  various  favourable  prospects  in  matters  agricultural  have 
not  been  overlooked  by  the  traders,  and,  limited  as  the  private 
enterprise  which  they  represent  still  remains,  I am  informed  that 
considerable  orders  have  gone  home  for  the  seeds  and  plants  of 
agricultural  products  of  commercial  value.  I may  mention  that 
the  agent  of  one  Arm  (Messrs.  Smith,  Mackenzie  and  Company,  of 
Zanzibar)  has  already  over  1,000  coffee  seedlings  thriving 
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vigorously  in  his  nursery,  which  is  under  trained  European  super- 
vision, and  the  same  firm  is  negotiating  at  this  moment  for  the 
concession  of  a large  property  to  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  products  of  commercial 
value. 

In  concluding  this  preliminary  report,  which  has  dealt  mainly 
with  Uganda  itself,  I would  beg  to  be  allowed  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  to  the  favourable  notice  of  your  Lordship  the 
excellent  work  that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  G.  Wilson,  who  has 
now  been  in  charge  at  Kampala  for  nearly  two  years.  Mr.  Wilson 
has,  during  that  time,  spared  no  trouble  or  pains  to  encourage 
trade,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  and  to  test,  as  far  as 
might  be,  the  natural  products  and  resources  of  the  countr}^  To 
his  personal  efforts  are  largely  due  such  improvements  in  different 
directions  as  I have  had  the  honour,  in  this  despatch,  to  report 
upon  to  your  Lordship,  and  he  has  at  the  same  time,  thanks  to 
these  efforts  and  to  his  ready  willingness  at  all  times  to  enter  into 
and  discuss  all  matters  of  local  interest,  gained  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  native  authorities  and  of  the  whole  trading 
community  in  Uganda. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  ERNEST  J.  L.  BERKELEY 
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SERVIA. 

BELGEADE, 

Consul  Macdonald  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 

My  Lord,  Belgrade,  February  1,  1897. 

1 HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  ray  Annual  Report 
on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Servia,  and  venture  to  hope  that, 
although  the  latest  official  statistics  available  are  those  for  1895, 
the  contents  of  the  Report,  together  with  a selection  of  samples 
sent,  may  prove  of  present  interest  to  British  manufacturers. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  RANALD  D.  G.  MACDONALD. 
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General  Remarks. 

The  official  returns  for  1895,  the  latest  issued,  show  the  total 
trade  of  Servia  to  have  amounted  to  2,865,206/.,  of  which 
1,129,587/.  is  the  value  assigned  to  imports.  Exports  were  valued 
at  1,735,619/.,  and  show  therefore  an  excess  over  imports  of 
606,032/. 

There  was  a falling-off  in  the  entire  movement,  as  compared 
with  1894,  of  370,934/.,  of  which  265,637/.  represents  a decrease  in 
importation,  and  105,297/.  a falling-off  in  exports. 

depression  extended  to-  almost  every  article  of  importation 
except  petroleum,  which  is  a Government  monopoly,  and  was 
especially  marked  in  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  wherein  there 
was  a decrease  of  130,000/.,  in  metals  which  had  diminished  by 
40,000/.,  and  in  hides  and  ready-made  clothing,  where  the 
deficiency  amounted  to  50,000/.  and  26,000/.  respectively. 

In  exports  an  increase  of  nearly  120,000/.  was  noted  in  favour 
of  agricultural  produce,  such  as  dried  plums,  plum  marmalade, 
wlieat,  oats,  and  hides ; but  a falling-off  of  over  300,000/.  in 
exportation  of  live-stock  (swine)  completely  spoiled  the  results  of 
1895. 

The  depression  under  which  Servian  commerce  has  laboured 
for  a series  of  years,  and  which  has  been  the  result  of  a combina- 
tion of  adverse  circumstances,  such  as  disordered  finances,  un- 
satisfactory harvests,  and  low  prices,  together  with  the  prolonged 
closing  of  the  Hungarian  frontier  against  imports  of  Servian 
swine,  must  therefore  be  expected  to  show  their  effect  upon  the 
figures  (when  published)  of  trade  in  1896.  Importers  found  a 
difficulty,  daring  that  period,  in  recovering  payments  due  to  tliem 
from  the  interior,  and  were  chary  of  giving  fresh  orders  abroad. 
There  are  no  home  industries  in  Servia  on  a scale  to  in  any  way 
create  a reserve  of  purchasing  power  in  the  country  where  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  follow  an  agricultural  calling  and 
indulge  themselves  or  economise  according  as  their  last  harvest 
has  been  profitable  or  the  reverse.  The  Servian  peasantry  lead  a 
very  primitive  life  and  can  easily  dispense  with  most  foreign 
commodities,  save  cotton  yarns  and  the  very  cheapest  form  of 
cotton  or  woollen  fabrics. 

Improved  There  are,  fortunately,  signs  that  low-water  mark  has  been 

reached,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  trials  and  difficulties 
through  which  Servia  has  passed  during  1896,  the  year  has  not 
been  without  its  compensations.  The  long-continued  closing  of 
the  Hungarian  frontier  to  Servian  swine  has  been  partly  made 
good  by  extra  high  prices,  which  the  depletion  of  their  new  stock 
by  plague  has  forced  the  Hungarian  consumers  to  pay  for  foreign 
pigs,  and  an  abundant  harvest  and  wheat  of  better  quality  tlian 
usual  has  been  accompanied  by  more  favourable  prices  abroad. 
Gold,  which  in  1896  was  at  a premium  of  between  16  and  19  per 
cent.,  fell  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  (1897)  to  between 
6 and  7 i^er  cent.  Importers  of  foreign  manufactured  articles  are 
giving  their  spring  orders  a month  earlier  than  usual,  and  expect 
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a brisk  and  satisfactory  revival  of  business.  The  one  drawback  to 
an  otherwise  hopeful  outlook  is  found  in  the  spoiled  condition  of 
the  autumn  sowings  (of  which  not  a quarter  could  be  effected) 
owing  to  the  continuous  rain.  Portions  of  Western  Servia  were 
visited  by  calamitous  floods  which  destroyed  several  large  villages 
and  interrupted  railway  communication  on  the  main  line  that 
serves  the  internal  as  well  as  foreign  trade  of  Servia.  Distressful 
as  they  were,  however,  the  floods  were  not  general,  and  with 
respect  to  the  crops,  no  damage  has  been  suffered  that  favourable 
spring  weather  may  not  remedy. 


Observations  on  British  Trade. 

British  trade  with  Servia  consists  mainly  of  cotton  yarns  and 
piece-goods  up  to  a rough  average  value  of  6c?.  per  yard  ; articles, 
that  is  to  say,  for  which  large  orders  can  be  given,  and  of  which 
the  peasantry  are  consumers.  Dearer  goods  are  imported  by 
retail  traders  in  smaller  quantities,  principally  from  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  growth  of  Belgrade,  which  now  numbers  60,000 
inhabitants,  has  recently  been  marked  by  a distinct  improvement 
in  the  class  and  increase  in  the  number  of  these  retail  shops.  A 
tendency  to  purchase  goods  of  better  quality  becomes  more 
evident  each  year,  and  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  such  articles  is 
sufficiently  great  to  allow  of  their  wholesale  importation,  the  high 
reputation  of  British  manufactures  will  ensure  them,  in  spite  of 
distance,  every  fair  chance  in  competition.  It  is,  therefore,  much 
to  be  desired  that  in  executing  orders  of  even  comparatively 
trivial  amounts,  our  manufacturers  should  pay  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  supply.  Servia  is  a country 
where  a peculiarly  wide-spread  sociability  prevails  amongst 
all  classes.  One  half  of  the  town  may  be  said  to  call  the 
other  half  by  its  Christian  name,  and  hardly  any  business  incident 
escapes  becoming  a matter  of  general  knowledge  and  discussion. 

Seeing  that  Belgrade  is  the  funnel  from  which  commerce  pours 
into  nearly  the  whole  of  the  interior,  the  all-importance  of  enjoy- 
ing a good  reputation  with  its  traders  scarcely  needs  to  be 
emphasized.  A consignment  of  British  tin-plate  arrived  here 
many  months  ago,  and  proved,  unfortunately,  to  be  of  inferior 
quality.  It  was  said  to  be  quite  unfit  for  roofing  purposes,  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  was  therefore  rejected.  JSTotwith- 
standing  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  it  is  even  now  impossible  to 
discuss  general  questions  of  business  with  any  Belgrade  iron 
merchant  without  hearing  the  sad  story  of  the  consignment,  and 
of  the  difficulties  and  suspicions  that  followed. 

Experienced  merchants  in  Belgrade  are  of  opinion  that  one  Obstacles 
of  the  chief  impediments  to  British  trade  with  Servia  lies  in  the  British 
unwillingness  or  inability  of  our  manufacturers  to  quote  their 
prices  franco  Belgrade,  and  to  their  failure  to  adopt  the  metric 
and  decimal  systems  of  measurement  and  price.  Complaints  are 
also  frequent  of  unnecessary  delay  in  despatching  goods  ordered 
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from  England.  The  favourite  routes  followed  by  our  cotton  trade 
are  those  of  Fiume  and  Salonica.  Fluctuations  in  the  freight  of 
seaborne  goods  probably  make  it  difficult  to  ensure  such  steady 
charges  as  are  necessary  for  quotations  franco  Belgrade  for  goods 
that  are  ordered  two  or  three  months  in  advance.  As,  however,  this 
difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  particular  British  firms,  and  the 
matter  is  probably  regulated  by  the  overland  rates  of  transport 
via  Hamburg,  our  merchants  and  shippers  generally  should  not 
find  it  impossible  of  solution. 

The  question  of  measures  and  prices  has  also  been  settled, 
in  individual  cases,  in  favour  of  metres  and  francs,  and  what  is 
possible  and  advantageous  to  one  must  be  equally  so  to  all.  The 
prompt  despatch  of  goods  on  order  is  so  much  the  A.B.C.  of  business 
that  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  call  attention  to  such  a matter, 
but  merchants  in  Belgrade  have  on  several  occasions  referred  to  it 
as  putting  a substantial  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  trade. 

British  commercial  travellers  visiting  Servia  with  samples 
should  be  careful  to  provide  themselves  with  certificates  in  the 
form  that  is  annexed  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  August,  1892, 
between  Servia  and  Austria-Hungary.  These  certificates  may  be 
signed  and  sealed  by  Chambers  of  Commerce,  mayors  of  towns, 
or  Servian  consuls,  and  will  be  accepted  in  English  if  that 
language  is  preferred  to  the  French  form. 

Considerable  benefit  would  accrue  to  British  commerce  with 
this  country  if  our  Chambers  of  Commerce  would  supply  the 
Consulate  with  lists,  for  distribution,  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  some  of  our  principal  manufacturers  in  various  branches  of 
industry.  This  might  be  done  in  pamphlet  form  and  the  list 
need  not  be  a large  one,  only  first-class  firms  being  given.  Each 
trade  should  be  printed  in  German  as  well  as  English,  and  the 
lists  would  furnish  an  invaluable  guarantee  for  the  solidity  of 
such  firms.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  a list  of  Servian 
merchants  and  agents  is  published  in  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Co.’s 
Annual  Directory  of  Merchants  and  Shippers.  Her  Majesty’s 
Consulate  is  not  responsible  for  this  list,  but  has  taken  every 
possible  care  to  secure  its  conscientious  revision  by  competent 
authorities.  It  is  to  be  strongly  recommended  that  any  British 
houses  desiring  to  open  business  relations  with  firms  therein 
mentioned  should  first  of  all  communicate  with  the  Consulate  in 
order  to  obtain  the  latest  information  respecting  them.  Clouds 
of  advertisements  and  catalogues  are  showered  upon  the  Consul 
which  might  more  usefully  be  directed  to  the  addresses  given 
in  Messrs.  Kelly’s  list,  but  in  order  to  be  of  any  practical  value 
they  must  be  printed  in  German,  which  after  Servian  is  the 
universal  language  of  trade  in  these  parts.  Catalogues  and  price 
lists  in  Maori  dialect  would  advance  our  trade  nearly  as  well  as 
those  published  in  English,  and  the  existing  habit  is  as  wasteful 
as  it  is  devoid  of  all  practical  value. 

Figures  of  imports  and  exports  given  in  this  report  are  taken 
from  official  customs  returns,  and  are  converted  from  currency  at 
the  rate  of  25  dinars  (or  francs)  to  the  11.  sterling.  These  figures 
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are  frequently  at  variance  with  the  estimated  values  of  imports 
furnished  by  local  agents  and  wholesale  merchants.  Such  dis- 
crepancies as  that  between  the  official  returns  for  wool  and  the 
annual  consumption  as  estimated  by  dealers  in  that  article  are 
very  great,  but  more  than  one  private  authority  has  been  consulted, 
and  it  may  be  safest  to  assume  that  correctness  lies  some  way 
between  the  two  statements. 

Every  sample  forwarded  herewith  is  carefully  labelled,  and 
where  prices*  and  other  particulars  are  not  specially  mentioned 
in  this  report  they  will  be  found  attached  to  the  articles  them- 
selves. Their  selection  has  been  made  under  advice  from  some 
of  the  most  prominent  and  experienced  dealers  in  Belgrade,  whose 
courtesy  and  sympathetic  readiness  to  help  it  is  only  fitting  to 
acknowledge.  They  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  goods  of 
non-British  manufacture,  and  are  treated  of  under  the  headings 
of  their  particular  class. 


Imports. 

Value  and  Distribution  of  the  Import  Trade  during  1894-95. 


Country. 

Value. 

1894. 

1895. 

£ 

£ 

America  . . 

57,881 

46,502 

Austria-Hungary 

821,161 

664,960 

Belgium  . . 

11,385 

7,250 

Bosnia  . . 

1,761 

1,794 

Bulgaria . . 

4,168 

4,446 

Grreece  . . 

456 

765 

G-reat  Britain 

143,685 

97,400 

Italy 

25,484 

15,890 

Germany. . 

112,564 

77,139 

Bourn  ania 

47,308 

48,535 

Bussia 

26,336 

53,639 

Turkey  . . 

100,696 

83,453 

France  . . 

17,865 

14,500 

Holland  . . 

1,381 

759 

Montenegro 

184 

556 

Switzerland 

22,909 

11,999 

Total 

•• 

•• 

1,395,224 

1,129,587 

Paper. 

The  importation  of  paper  in  1895  was  estimated  at  close  upon 
30,000/.,  of  which  nearly  all  is  entered  in  the  official  statistics  as 
coming  from  Austria-Hungary.  The  representative  of  a weli 
known  firm  of  British  manufacturers  who  paid  Belgrade  a visit 


* Prices  given  “franco  Belgrade”  are  exclusive  of  customs  duties. 
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during  the  course  of  1896,  expressed  himself  as  highly  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  efforts.  Both  the  quality  and  value  of  the 
orders  obtained  surprised  him,  and  his  experience  furnished  a 
proof  of  the  increasing  disposition  to  luxurious  expenditure  at 
Belgrade,  and  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  personal  and 
close  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  The 
gentleman  in  question  had  an  equally  satisfactory  story  to  tell 
with  regard  to  other  countries  of  Europe  which  had  been  hitherto 
neglected  by  Ids  firm. 


Agricultural  Produce. 

Importations  under  the  head  of  agricultural  and  garden 
produce  amounted  to  59,924/.  in  1895,  or  about  the  same  quantity 
as  was  imported  in  1894.  The  chief  item  was  Turkish  tobacco 
and  German  cigars,  the  remaining  items,  consisting  principally 
of  grapes,  hops,  flour,  and  small  quantities  of  seeds,  cereals,  and 
vegetables. 


Woollen  Yarns  and  Tissues. 

Importations  of  woollen  yarns  and  tissues  during  1895  are 
valued  in  the  official  statistics  at  88,756/.,  a decrease  as  compared 
with  1894  of  nearly  34,000/. 

In  woollen  yarns,  which  are  officially  valued  at  close  upon 
20,000/.  for  1895,  there  was  a slight  falling  off.  An  increasing 
trade  in  British  yarns  for  the  manufacture  of  native  braid  is 
said  to  be  marked,  whilst  the  demand  for  various  kinds  of  German 
knitting  wools  is,  according  to  local  and  non-official  authority,  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  create  despair  regarding  statistics  of  any 
kind.  It  would,  however,  be  unwise  to  disregard  the  reiterated 
Samples  of  ^ assertions  of  agents  and  dealers  in  these  articles  out  of  too  great 
erman  wool,  official  figures,  and  four  samples  of  German  knitting 

wool  are  sent  with  this  report.  The  wool  called  zephyr  ” is 
produced  in  800  different  shades,  which  are  shown  on  sample 
cards,  and  the  annual  importation  into  Servia  is  estimated  at 
50,000/.,  presumably  the  highest  figures  ever  reached  in  a good 
year.  Its  price,  franco  Belgrade,  for  1 kilo.  (2  lbs.  3 ozs.)  is  from 
5s.  to  5s.  Id.  “ Imperial  ” knitting  wool  costs  about  the  same,  and 
its  consumption  in  Servia  is  put  down  at  10,000/.  per  annum. 
These  wools  are  sold  in  bundles  of  1 kilo.  (2  lbs.  3 ozs.),  each 
bundle  having  10  hanks  of  100  grammes,  6 skeins  going  to  each 
hank. 

Woollen  The  importation  for  1895  of  woollen  tissues  is  officially 

tissues.  grouped  as  follows  : — 
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Value. 


I ^ 

Coarse  hoiuespuns,  bed  coverings,  horse-rugs,  and  carpets  . . ' 5,842 

Flannel  and  tweed  linings  . . . . . . . . . . j 3,348 

Dress  suitings,  German  beaver,  tweeds,  doeskins,  serges,  &c.  j 26,143 

Orleans,  merinos,  reps,  kerseymeres,  and  furniture  stuffs  . . ! 18,741 


Total  I 54,074 


Samples  are  herewith  forwarded  of: — 

1.  Two  shoddy  materials  of  mixed  cotton  and  wool,  the  first 
and  most  in  demand  being  known  as  “ Wollkoper,”  and  the  second 
which  is  coarser  going  by  the  name  of  ‘‘  Wolldick.”  The  “ Woll- 
kdper  ” is  sold  in  widths  of  70  centims.  (book-fold)  at  10  marks 
or  shillings  per  piece  of  25  metres  (27^  yards)  franco  Belgrade, 
the  length  of  the  piece  varying  from  25  to  30  metres  (33  yards). 
The  price  of  Wolldick  is  30  pf.,  or  3Jr^.,  per  metre  franco  Belgrade. 
This  material,  or  at  any  rate  the  W ollkoper,  is  said  to  be  manu- 
factured at  Miilhausen  by  hand  out  of  waste,  and  the  supply  is 
consequently  limited.  Its  popularity  amongst  the  poorer  classes 
is  the  reason  for  its  being  mentioned  in  this  report.  Its  continued 
importation  into  Servia  v/ill  depend  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  taxed  for  customs  dues.  Entrance  has  been  allowed 
for  a certain  time  at  the  rate  of  25  fr.  per  100  kilos,  (under  the 
tariff  for  cotton  material),  but  this  privilege  was  recently  with- 
drawn, and  the  higher  tariff  (for  woollen  fabrics)  of  75  fr.  per 
100  kilos,  insisted  on.  The  great  pressure  that  is  being  applied 
by  importers  for  re-application  of  the  lower  rate  is  expected  to  be 
successful. 

2.  Two  samples  of  German  flannel  stuffs  of  widths  varying 
from  70  to  80  centims.  (27  to  31  in.),  the  one  at  14s.  lOd  per 
piece  of  24  metres  (26  yards  8 in.),  and  the  other  at  15s.  9d  per 
25  metres  (27  yards  1 ft.).  Full  particulars  as  to  weight  and  size 
accompany  each  sample. 

3.  Sample  of  German  serge  varying  in  width  from  98  to  100 
centims.  (1  yard  3 in.),  and  imported  in  self  colour,  plain,  striped, 
or  checked.  The  weight  of  this  serge  is  11  lbs.  per  piece  of  35 
metres  (38  yards),  and  the  price  21  Is.  2d.  per  piece  franco 
Belgrade. 

4.  Sample  of  woollen  sateen  manufactured  in  Germany,  of 
which  the  annual  consumption  in  Servia  is  estimated  at  8,000/. 
This  material  is  made  in  self  colour,  light  blue,  rose,  red,  claret, 
yellow,  orange,  strawberry,  and  cherry,  and  is  used  for  padded  bed 
quilts,  of  which  large  numbers  are  made  in  Servia.  It  weighs 
11  lbs.  per  piece  of  27  yards  (25  metres)  and  varies  in  width  from 
168  to  170  centims.  (5  ft.  7 in.).  The  price  of  a piece  25  metres 
in  length  is  21.  13s.  franco  Vienna. 

5.  Sample  of  ladies’  dress  stuff  of  German  manufacture,  sold 
in  widths  of  from  86  to  100  centims.  (2  ft.  10  in.  to  3 ft.  3 in.). 
Pieces  of  40  metres  in  length  (43  yards  2\  ft.)  and  86  centims. 
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Distribution 
of  Servian 
woollen 
imports. 


Articles 
manufactured 
of  wood. 


Wine. 

Salt. 

Coal. 


Peculiarities 
of  glass  trade. 


wide  weigh  4^  lbs.,  and  cost,  franco  Vienna,  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d, 
per  metre.  This  material  is  imported  in  various  colours,  striped, 
checked,  flowered,  or  plain  glossy.  Bradford  goods  of  this  nature^ 
with  or  without  the  silk  lines  that  are  worked  into  the  sample, 
would  probably  sell  well.  An  Austrian  figured  material,  half 
wool  and  half  cotton,  which  is  also  used  for  ladies’  dresses,  and  of 
which  a pattern  is  forwarded,  is  very  popular  owing  to  its  cheap- 
ness. The  silk  lines  and  flowers  worked  into  the  material  help  its 
sale,  and  there  is  a good  market  for  even  cheaper^  goods  of  the 
same  class.  The  wddth  of  this  material  is  shown  by  the  sample, 
and  quality  is  of  more  importance  than  weight.  Its  price  is  from 
17s.  ^d.  to  19s.  M.  per  piece  of  30  metres  (33  yards). 

6.  Sample  of  woollen  shawls  (German),  of  which  the  most 
popular  shades  are  black,  blue,  and  green  (olive).  These  shawls 
are  about  1 metre  (1  yard  3 in,)  square,  and  cost  from  12s.  to  15s. 
per  dozen. 

Official  returns  distribute  the  trade  in  wmollen  yarns  and 
tissues  for  1895  as  follows  : — From  Austria-Hungary,  49,541/. ; 
Germany,  16,761/. ; Great  Britain,  11,464/.  Of  the  latter,  British 
yarns  are  valued  at  3,053/.,  and  tissues  at  over  8,000/.  Great 
Britain  is  the  only  foreign  country  whose  woollen  trade  with 
Servia  did  not  show  a falling  off  in  1895. 

Servia  expended  in  1895  a sum  of  45,620/.  in  the  purcliase  of 
firewmod,  and  sundry  manufactured  articles  of  wood  such  as  are 
essential  to  the  trade  of  coopers,  wheelwrights,  and  Cartwrights, 
and  11,021/.  in  live  stock  and  farm  produce.  34,330/.  represented 
the  value  during  1895  of  commodities  classed  under  the  head  of 
provisions  and  drink,  but  which  do  not  include  groceries  in 
general.  The  chief  item  consisted  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors 
to  the  amount  of  26,172/.  The  importation  of  rock  salt  (a 
Government  monopoly)  from  Pioumania  was  estimated  at  nearly 
47,000/.,  and  that  of  coal  and  lignite  from  Austria-Hungary  at 
11,552/. 


Glass. 

Special  remarks  may  here  be  made  with  respect  to  the  impor- 
tation of  window’-giass,  the  bulk  of  which  comes  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  is  officially  valued  at  nearly  6,000/.  for  the  year 
1895.  Efforts  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  introduce 
English  glass,  and  the  trade  has  expressed  itself  as  satisfied  with 
the  quality,  but  the  difference  between  our  form  of  packing  and 
that  which  obtains  in  Servia  has  been  an  insuperable  bar  to  the 
development  of  business.  Glass  is  measured  in  this  country  by 
the  “ Shock,”  which  is  an  Austrian  equivalent  for  100  square 
(Vienna)  feet  (about  103  feet  9 inches  English).  A case  contains 
four  crates,  in  each  of  which  the  glass  is  packed  in  22  sheets, 
measuring  13  by  12  Vienna  inches,  the  total  number  of  sheets 
per  case  being  88.  Cases  of  this  size  are  found  to  be  easily 
managed  single-handed,  whereas  the  English  case,  in  which  it  is 
customary  to  pack  as  many  as  five  crates,  necessitates  the  employ- 
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ment  of  an  extra  hand.  The  price  of  Austrian  glass,  franco 
Belgrade,  is  40  fl.  {31.  6s.  8d.)  per  Shock. 


Metals. 

The  importation  of  metals  in  various  forms  in  1895  is  given 
at  92,350/.,  a decrease  of  40,450/.  as  compared  with  1894,  and  of 
this  71,521/.  is  assigned  to  Austria-Hungary,  15,841/.  to  Germany, 
and  a trifling  sum  of  2,536/.  to  Great  Britain. 

Loop,  bar,  angle,  rod  and  bolt  iron  is  imported  from  Hungary,  Bar-iron, 
at  8 fl.,  or  13s.  Ad.,  per  100  kilos.,  the  same  iron  being  sold  at  Buda 
Pesth  at  11  fl.,  or  18s\  Ad.  This  result  is  obtained  by  special  rail- 
way tarifl'  in  favour  of  the  Servian  market,  and  by  subventions 
to  river  carrying  companies.  A rough  but  excellent  and  very 
useful  iron  is  also  imported  from  Bosnia.  This  metal  is  known 
in  Servia  by  the  name  of  Polouga,  and  corresponds  to  the  kind  of 
metal  known  as  charcoal  blooms.  It  is  brought  down  the  Save 
in  lighters,  and  sold  at  market  prices,  which  may  be  from  18  to 
20  fr.  (14s.  5(7.  to  16s.)  per  100  kilos.  It  is  much  in  demand  for 
peasants’  ploughs,  axe- heads,  and  other  necessary  objects  which 
are  made  in  the  country. 

Hungarian  and  German  iron  (Band-eisen)  for  cask  hoops  and 
ox-shoes  is  sold  in  bundles  of  25  kilos.  (1  qr.  27  lbs.),  which  must 
be  2 metres  long  and  well  and  carefully  bound  together.  Its 
price  is  the  same  as  that  of  bar  iron. 

Metal  plates  used  in  Servia  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds  known  Iron  plates 
as  Schlossblech,  Eohrblech,  and  Dachblech  (iron  plates  and  sheets  sheeting, 
of  various  thickness),  the  price  of  which,  franco  Belgrade,  is 
10  fl.,  or  16s.  8c/.,  per  100  kilos.  (1  cwt.  3 qr.  24  lbs.).  Of  the 
Schlossblech,  the  sheets  vary  from  1 to  40  sheets  to  the  25  kilos., 
or  1 qr.  27  lbs.,  No.  2 metal  having  from  12  to  24  sheets,  varying 
from  26  to  36  (Vienna)  inches  in  length.  Eohrblech,  which  is 
used  for  pipes,  makes  up  from  12  to  40  sheets  per  25  kilos., 
and  Dachblech,  for  roofing  purposes,  is  sold  in  parcels  of  14  to 
22  sheets  to  every  50  kilos.  (3  qr.  26  lbs.).  These  plates  are 
mostly  24  by  36  (Vienna)  inches  in  size. 

British  trade  in  metal  consists  chiefly  of  tin-plates  for  roofing  British 
purposes.  Zinc  plates  from  Germany  are  sold  in  sheets  2 metres  tin-plate, 
long  by  65,  80,  and  100  centims.  broad,  at  18  fl.  (1/.  10s.)  per  100 
kilos. 

Steel  is  chiefly  imported  in  bars,  7,  8,  9,  10  millims.  {i.e., 
from  -276  to  ‘394  of  an  inch)  square  up  to  85  centims.  (a  little 
over  2 ft.  9 in.)  long,  packed  in  cases  weighing  50  kilos. 

(3  qrs.  26  lbs.)  each.  The  price  of  No.  1 quality  steel  from 
Steyer  is  15  fl.  70  c.  (1/.  6s.  2d.)  per  100  kilos.  (1  cwt.  3 qr.  24  lbs.), 
franco  Belgrade,  and  that  of  No.  2 quality  10c/.  less.  German 
steel  can  be  imported  cheaper,  but  is  inferior  to  the  Steyer  metal, 
and  does  not  therefore  compete  with  advantage. 

In  hardware  articles  of  small  bulk  in  which  Germany  Hardware, 
manages,  notwithstanding  her  greater  distance,  to  compete  with 
Austria  - Hungary,  the  most  important  are  spades,  sliovels,  and  Tools. 
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Nails. 


Locks  and 
hinges. 
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Samples  of 
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pick-axes,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  good  business  might 
be  done  in  British  articles  of  this  description  if  any  of  our  manu- 
facturers found  it  worth  their  while  to  turn  out  the  shape  and 
class  of  tool  required.  Illustrations  of  these  implements  are  sent 
herewith,  accompanied  by  full  particulars  as  to  size,  weight,  and 
price,  and  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Servians  are 
not  to  be  induced  to  accept  any  but  the  shapes  to  which  they  are 
accustomed,  however  superior  tools  of  ordinary  English  make  may 
be.  Illustrations  are  also  forwarded  of  German  hammer  heads, 
which  sell  here  in  considerable  numbers.  Adzes,  a popular  imple- 
ment, appear  to  be  chiefly  manufactured  in  Old  Servia  ; the  Servian,, 
who  makes  excellent  axes,  being  apparently  unable  to  turn  out 
these  articles  in  the  required  shape. 

Wire  drawn  Austrian  and  German  nails  are  sold  in  cases  of 
25  kilos.  (1  qr.  27  lbs.),  according  to  Westphalian  numbers,  at 
20  fr.  (1.6s.)  per  100  kilos,  up  to  No.  20.  The  fine  numbers 
above  20  are  from  liid.  to  2s.  6r/.  dearer.  Wrought  iron  nails  are 
chiefly  sold  in  barrels  at  lengths  of  from  3 to  6 (Vienna)  inches, 
the  price  being  16  H.  (1/.  6s.  8d)  per  100  kilos.  (1  cwt.  3 qr.  24  lbs.). 
A sample  of  one  of  these  nails  is  forwarded. 

Samples  of  locks,  padlocks,  and  hinges  are  forwarded,  with 
particulars  attached  to  each  ; these  are  articles  of  small  bulk,  and 
of  a common  description,  but  our  manufacturers  may  find  it  of 
interest  to  study  the  local  taste  in  such  matters. 

Austrian  and  German  files,  either  flat  or  circular,  are  largely 
used  by  smiths.  The  most  common  size  employed  is  350  millims., 
or  about  13|  in.  long.  The  Austrian  article  costs  Is.,  and  the 
German  9r/.,  franco  Belgrade.  A small  three-cornered  Trench 
file  is  sold  in  Belgrade  at  Is.  lOd  per  packet  of  a dozen,  and  of 
these  a sample  is  also  forwarded. 

Specimens  of  common  cutlery  are  forwarded.  This  is  an 
article  which  is  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  list  of  British 
goods  imported  by  Servia,  and  the  reasons  have  been  more  than 
once  commented  upon  in  reports  from  this  Consulate.  The 
kitchen  knife  sent  is  of  the  form  chiefly  used  in  shops,  that 
preferred  in  private  houses  being  identical  in  all  respects,  save 
that  the  blade  is  narrowed  off  gradually  from  hilt  to  point  instead 
of  being  of  uniform  width.  English  knives  of  better  tempered 
steel  do  not  make  their  way  in  Servia  owing  to  imperfection  in 
finish,  and  to  greater  lightness  of  metal.  As  a good  deal  of 
chopping  is  done  with  these  knives,  weight  is  a matter  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  most  useful-sized  blade  is  from  7 to  7J  in. 
long,  and  costs  3 fl.  50  c.  (5^.  lOd)  per  dozen,  franco  Belgrade. 
Prices  vary  8d  to  10c?.  per  dozen  according  to  size. 

Specimens  of  Austrian  and  German  table  knives  and  forks  are 
also  forwarded  ; the  former  cost  5s.  8c?.,  and  the  latter  from  4s.  10c?. 
to  5s.  8c?.  the  dozen  pairs,  franco  Belgrade. 
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Hides  and  Leathers. 

Importations  of  hides  and  leather  during  1895  were  valued 
at  66,538/.,  a decrease  of  over  50,000/.,  as  compared  with  1894. 
The  chief  items  were  ox  and  horse-hides  and  pig-skins,  31,136/., 
and  sole  leather  13,049/.,  of  which  4,507/.  was  British. 


Groceries. 

The  value  of  coffee  imported  in  1895  was  42,051/.  This  Coffee, 
article  is  purchased  at  Trieste,  and  costs : Eio  coffee,  65  fl.  and 
80  fl.  (5/.  8s.  4c/.  and  6/.  13s.  4c/.)  the  100  kilos.  (1  cwt.  3 qr.  24  lbs.), 
and  Santos  5/.  9s.  6c/.,  and  5s.  18s.  The  cost  of  transport  from 
Trieste  to  Belgrade  adds  about  2 fl.,  or  3s.  4c/.  per  100  kilos. 

Sugar  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  48,525/.,  and  rice  to  the  Sugar, 
amount  of  1,086  tons  (12,982/.),  which  is  slightly  higher  than  the 
importation  of  1894.  Eangoon  rice  is  mostly  imported  from 
Bremen,  and  costs  about  11.  per  100  kilos.,  franco  Belgrade. 
Italian  rice  costs  from  11.  8s.  to  11.  16s.,  loco  Belgrade. 


Drugs,  Chemicals,  and  Colours. 

The  total  value  of  the  importation  under  this  head  in  1895 
Avas  estimated  at  50,586/.,  the  value  of  various  chemicals  and 
drugs  being  14,581/.,  and  that  of  made-up  medicines  and 
chemical  preparations  24,406/.  Dyes  were  valued  at  11,598/.; 
5,668/.  being  for  raw  colours.  Austria-Hungary  furnished  to  the 
amount  of  42,734/.,  whilst  British  contributions  consisted  of  a few 
hundred  pounds’  worth  of  ammonia,  acids,  varnish,  scented  oils, 
and  made-up  medicines. 


Fatty  Produce. 

Certain  articles  classified  as  fatty  produce  were  imported  in 
1895  to  the  value  of  98,453/.,  an  increase  of  23,449/.  as  compared 
with  1894.  Petroleum  (a  Government  monopoly)  was  exclusively 
purchased  from  Eussia,  and  was  estimated  at  51,053/.  155,994 

gallons  of  edible  oil,  of  which  the  greater  portion  is  cotton-seed  Cotton-seed 
oil,  were  valued  at  22,388/.,  of  which  8,161/.  came  from  London. 

This  oil  is  imported  via  Fiume,  in  barrels,  containing  160  kilos. 

(36  gallons),  at  a cost  of  about  21.,  franco  Belgrade. 

The  importation  of  candles  during  1895  was  valued  at  4,412/.  Candles. 
These  are  mostly  stearine  candles  of  Austrian  manufacture,  weigh- 
ing 560  grammes  (about  1 lb.  7 oz.)  per  packet  of  8,  6,  and  4 
candles.  The  price,  loco  Belgrade,  is  70  fr.  [21.  16s.)  per  100 
packets.  Dutch  candles  are  also  sold  at  4/.  8s.,  and  French  at 
-3/.  4s. 

Soap  is  largely  manufactured  in  Servia  for  laundry  purposes.  Samples  of 
but  the  coarse  nature  of  the  native  article  prevents  its  use  in 
towns,  which  imported  in  1895  to  a value  of  3,818/.  of  scented, 
and  3,427/.  of  unscented  soap.  Samples  are  forwarded  herewith. 
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The  scented  soap  is  of  Austrian  manufacture,  and  costs  10</. 
per  dozen  tablets,  franco  Belgrade.  These  tablets,  which  are 
very  small,  and  highly  scented  with  patchouli,  are  packed  six  of 
the  same  colour  in  a box.  The  sample  box  forwarded  contains  one 
of  each  different  colour  sold  here.  Unscented  Austrian  soap  sells 
in  boxes  of  50  kilos.  (3  qrs.  26  lbs.)  at  3(S  fr.  (1/.  10s.  5^^.)  per 
100  kilos.,  loco  Belgrade. 


Machinei'y,  Instruments,  and  Arms. 

Importations  of  machinery,  instruments,  and  arms  hi  1895 
were  valued  at  33,695/.,  of  which  Austria  - Hungary  claimed 
20,844/.  for  her  share.  The  following  is  a list  of  machinery 
imported  : — 


Locomobile  engines 

Number. 

7 

Steam  boilers 

2 

Steam  fulling  machines 

2 

Hand  or  horse  ditto 

21 

Keaper 

1 

Hay  press  . . 

1 

Wine  press  . . 

1 

Sewing  and  knitting  machines 

702 

Fire  pumps . . 

12 

The  value  of  the  above  is  given  at  5,616/.  Over  4,584/.  were 
spent  in  scientific  implements,  and  6,565/.  in  firearms,  chiefly 
revolvers.  British  trade  consisted  of  about  500/.  of  sewing  and 
knitting  machines. 

Bicycling  in  Servia  has  to  struggle  against  most  formidable 
difficulties  in  the  shape  of  bad  roads,  but  is  likely  to  prevail.  It 
is  supposed  that  some  300  or  350  machines  have  been  imported 
during  the  last  10  years,  and  that  70  or  80  are  now  purchased 
annually.  German  bicycles  (the  Victoria  Nurnberg,  and  Adam 
Opel)  and  the  Austrian  Swift-Stayer  are  most  used.  About  12/.  is 
the  favourite  price,  but  a Belgrade  firm  is  in  treaty  with  a French 
company  to  supply  bicycles  at  10/. 


Cotton  Yarns  and  Tissues. 

The  importation  of  cotton  yarns  in  1895  was  valued  at 
59,443/.,  a decrease  of  47,976/.  as  compared  with  1894.  British 
yarns  amounted  to  39,077/.,  as  against  7l,348/.  in  1894,  a falling- 
off  due  solely  to  the  depression  in  Servian  trade.  Yarns  from 
Austria-Hungary  amounted  to  17,803/.,  of  which  over  7,000/.  was 
for  dyed  yarns,  in  which  the  colouring  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
British.  In  unbleached  yarns  the  numbers  which  appear  to  be 
most  favoured  in  Servia  are  8,  10,  12,  and  14,  whilst  bleaclied  run 
mostly  to  Nos.  16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  and  30. 
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A red  embroidery  thread  made  in  Switzerland  is  much  used  in  Samples 
this  country  by  the  peasants.  It  is  imported  in  packets  of  11  lbs.  of  Swiss 
net,  and  costs  8s.  per  packet  franco  Belgrade.  A sample  is  sent  embroidery 
with  this  report.  ' 

The  sample  of  black  Ispahan  ” thread  which  is  also  forwarded  Samples  of 
is  of  British  manufacture,  but  is  imported  through  German  and  “ Ispahan.” 
Austrian  houses  only.  As  this  material  is  said  to  be  in  consider- 
able demand  there  is  evidently  an  opening  for  direct  trade. 

Cotton  tissues  of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  86,262/.  for  the  Cotton 
year  1895,  and  show  a falling-off  as  compared  with  1894  of  piece-goods. 
39,870/.,  the  decrease  being  especially  marked  in  grey  shirtings, 

T-cloths,  domestics,  &c.,  kerchiefs,  white  shirtings,  crimp,  batiste, 
arid  close-woven  coloured  dress  materials.  The  distribution  of 
this  trade  is  as  follows:- — Austria-Hungary,  51,898/.,  i.e,  consider 
ably  more  than  half  the  total ; Great  Britain,  18,767/. ; Switzer- 
land, 10,145/.,  with  small  amounts  from  Turkey,  France,  and 
Germany. 

The  importation  of  grey  shirtings,  T-cloths,  domestic  and  Unbleaclied 
other  unbleached  piece-goods,  wdiich  are  known  throughout  Servia  cotton  tissues, 
under  the  general  term  of  “American,”  amounted  in  1895  to 
7,339/.  or  about  half  the  amount  imported  during  1894,  and  of 
this  3,479/.  was  British. 

Bleached  materials,  such  as  white  shirtings,  batiste,  “ mado-  Bleached 
polan,”  and  “chiffon,”  were  valued  at  11,870/.,  of  which  6,878/.  cotton 
was  allotted  to  Great  Britain,  the  share  of  Austria-Hungary  being 
4,676/.  Honey-comb  towels  of  the  cheapest  description  are 
imported  from  England  at  8-|f/.  per  dozen  franco  Belgrade,  and 
Turkish  towels  at  2s.  3t/.  Samples  of  two  German  bleached 
materials  and  one  of  Dutch  are  forwarded  herewith.  These  are 
said  to  be  gaining  popularity  in  Servia,  and  their  finish  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  our  manufacturers.  Freedom  from  “ dress  ” 
is  said  to  be  one  chief  reason  of  their  success. 

Other  cotton  tissues  are  roughly  classified  in  the  official  returns 
as  follows : — 


Value. 

£ 

Coloured  cottons  (other  than  prints)  . . 

11,533 

Thich  and  close  woven  goods,  as  fustians,  &c. 

12,913 

Tickings,  drill,  &c. 

3,342 

Piques  and  similar  coloured  material . . 

4,829 

Kerchiefs  and  pocket  handkerchiefs  . . 

4,682 

Shawls 

5,733 

Prints 

8,986 

Finer  materials  (coloured) 

5,040 
1 ^ 

Great  Britain  sends  prints  to  the  amount  of  3,040/.  Tliese 
are  as  a rule  cheaper  quality  prints  of  lOt/.  per  metre,  more 
expensive  prints  being  mostly  of  French  manufacture. 

Samples  of  cotton  materials  sent  herewith  are  as  follows  : — Samples  of 
1.  “ Barchent,”  a sort  of  Austrian  raised  twill,  of  which  the 
annual  consumption  is  estimated  by  dealers  to  be  16,000/. 
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Opening  for 

cheap 
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2 and  3.  Striped  German  and  Belgian  drills,  the  latter  having,, 
it  is  said,  a mixture  of  linen  which  gives  it  a glossy  finish.  The 
annual  consumption  is  said  to  be  from  14,000/.  to  16,000/.,  and 
the  material  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  imported  in  blue,  red,  and  brown,  with  alternate  white 
stripes.  Belgian  drill  began  to  compete  with  German  about 
3 years  ago. 

4.  A material  for  spring  dresses,  known  in  Servia  as  Chitaika, 
and  said  to  be  made  by  a Bulgarian  in  England.  The  quality  of 
the  sample  is  too  coarse,  and  a softer  and  better  material  would 
sell  well,  up  to  os.  9d.  the  40  metres  (43  yards  2^  feet).  Pur- 
chasers are  indifferent  to  the  weight  of  this  material,  which  is 
37^  inches  wide,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  made  broader. 

5.  A cotton  “ zephyr  ” of  Swiss  manufacture  in  which  Ger- 
many has  begun  to  compete.  The  annual  sale  in  Servia  is  said 
to  be  8,000/.  This  material  is  made  in  various  colours  and 
patterns.  British  goods  of  the  same  class  are  thought  too  coarse,. 
and  are  objected  to  on  account  of  the  dressing  that  is  put  inta 
them. 

6.  A very  important  article  in  Servian  commerce  in  the  shape 
of  cotton  kerchiefs  made  in  Switzerland,  said  to  be  sold  to  the 
amount  of  20,000/.  annuall}^  German  competition  in  these  goods 
has  not  been  very  successful.  They  are  imported  in  various 
colours,  of  which  the  favourite  amongst  the  peasantry  are  brown, 
olive,  red,  blue,  rose,  claret,  and  tegethoff.  These  kei’chiefs  are 
about  a metre  square,  weigh  1 lb.  10  ozs.  the  dozen,  which  cost 
4:8.  loco  Belgrade.  The  terms  allowed  are  bills  at  6 months,  pay- 
able at  Belgrade  or  Paris. 

7.  A German  cotton  velvet,  said  to  be  a great  favourite  with 
the  peasant  women  of  Servia.  It  is  imported  in  various  colours 
and  patterns,  both  plain  and  stamped,  is  from  18  to  J 9 inches 
wide,  and  a piece  of  from  30  to  31  metres  (i.e.,  32  yards  2^  feet  to 
33  yards  2|  feet),  weighs  4^  lbs.  The  price  of  30  metres  franco 
Vienna  is  for  plain  velvet  15s.  2d.,  and  for  stamped  17s.  Id.  Tho 
pieces  are  packed  in  white  cardboard. 

8.  A cotton  sateen,  manufactured  in  Switzerland  and  Alsace,, 
and  much  used  in  Servia,  where  its  annual  consumption  is 
estimated  at  15,000/.  Full  particulars  are  attached  (as  in  each 
case)  to  the  sample.  The  material  is  made  in  Switzerland  and 
dyed  at  Mlllhausen,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  colours  be  good 
and  fast. 

9.  Sample  of  stiff  cotton  muslin  made  in  Austria.  It  repre- 
sents the  medium  quality  sold  in  Servia,  both  inferior  and  better 
being  imported.  The  price  of  8 metres  (8  yards  2 feet  3 inches) 
is  ll^d.  franco  Belgrade. 

Nottingham  lace  curtains,  which  have  enjoyed  a certain  sale 
in  Servia,  are  being  superseded  by  Austrian  jute,  which  are 
imported  ready-made  at  from  1 fl.  30  c.  to  1 fl.  80  c.  (2s.  2d.  to  3s.) 
the  pair.  British  goods,  though  said  to  be  of  better  quality,  are 
only  sent  here  in  lengths. 

There  might  be  an  opening  for  business  in  horse-rugs  4 feet 
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square,  made  from  cotton  waste,  if  such  could  be  sold  loco  Belgrade 
at  about  145.  the  dozen. 

Sacks  and  Sacking. 

The  importation  of  sacking  in  1895  was  valued  at  6,000/.,  and 

of  ready-made  sacks  at  2,962/.,  as  against  8,361/.  of  the  latter  in 

1894.  As  our  loss  of  this  trade  is  entirely  due  to  the  superior 

quality  of  the  stitching  of  the  Austrian  sacks,  samples  of  four  Samples  of 

of  these,  with  full  particulars  attached  to  each,  are  forwarded.  Austrian 

sacks. 

Miscellaneous. 

Importations  of  silk  and  half-silk  goods  in  1895  were  valued  Silk  and  hait^ 
at  15,311/.,  and  of  fancy  goods,  including  trinkets,  jewellery, 
artificial  flowers,  haberdashery,  studs,  boxes,  buttons,  &c.,  at 
26,135/.  Eeady-made  clothing  amounted  to  29,512/.,  of  which  Ready-made 
Austria-Hungary  account  for  the  whole.  Cheap  cotton  suits  are 
sold  at  125.  lOf/.  franco  Belgrade,  and  woollen  suits  from  that  price 
up  to  16s.  and  11.  4s.  Great  coats  made  in  Vienna  vary  from 
11.  4s.  to  21.  8s.  Great  coats  of  English  pilot,  with  cotton  linings, 
are  made  in  Belgrade  at  from  16s.  to  11.  4s. 

Men’s  felt  hats  were  imported  in  1895  to  the  value  of  8,035/.  Felt  hats. 
British  sales  amounting  to  about  900/.  The  importation  of  head- 
gear  in  general,  including  fezes,  was  12,680/.  English  hats,  which 
used  to  be  in  brisk  demand,  have  declined  in  popularity  owing 
to  their  weight  being  found  excessive.  Italian  felts,  which 
are  much  lighter,  are  purchased  at  from  12s.  10c/.  to  11.  4s.  per 
dozen,  loco  Belgrade,  children’s  felt  hats  being  bought  at  6s.  4d 

Exports. 

The  exportation  of  Servian  produce  in  1895  was  valued  at 
1,735,619/.,  as  against  1,840,916/.  for  1894,  and  of  this  amount 
Austria-Hungary  purchased  to  the  extent  of  1,549,821/. 

The  total  exportation  of  agricultural  and  garden  produce  was  Agricultural 
641,839/.,  an  increase  of  118,058/.  This  trade,  which  amounts  to  produce, 
nearly  37  per  cent,  of  the  entire  outgoing  commerce  of  Servia,  is 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  dried  plums  and  cereals — 28,804 
tons  of  plums,  valued  at  262,638/.,  were  exported,  the  increase  Prunes, 
as  compared  with  1894  amounting  to  153,598/.  The  plum  harvest 
of  1896  is  reported  as  less  satisfactory  than  the  preceding  one 
owing  to  the  Valjevo  districts  having  been  visited  by  severe 
hailstorms.  The  quantity  exported  during  the  last-mentioned 
year  is  estimated  at  about  15,000  tons,  or  half  the  amount  sold 
in  1894.  Prices  began  at  from  24  to  25  silver  dinars*  (175.  to 
17s.  8c/.)  per  100  kilos,  and  closed  at  40  dinars  (1/.  8.<?.  3c/.). 

In  cereals,  the  exportation  for  1895  is  officially  given  at  Cercai«. 
344,163/.,  or  48,163/.  less  than  for  1894.  The  weight  of  Servian 
grain  varies  as  follows : — 

* Taking  27'45  dinars  as  an  average  equivalent  to  11.  during  last  autumn. 

(2310)  B 
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Weight  per  Hectolitre. 

From — 

To— 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Wheat  . . 

73 

76 

Oats 

37 

47 

Barley 

60 

68 

Rye  

65 

72 

In  reducing  amounts  which  are  given  in  the  customs  returns 
in  kilogrammes,  an  average  weight  is  adopted  as  follows : — 


per  Hectolitre. 

Kilos. 

Wheat 

75 

Oats . . 

42 

Barley 

64 

Rye  ..  .e  

69 

Wheat. 


Oats. 


Barley  and 

rye. 


Maize. 


Exports  of  wheat  in  1895  were  62,325,846  kilos.  (288,545 
quarters),  and  their  values,  according  to  customs  returns,  262,242/., 
an  increase  as  compared  with  1894  of  42,334/.  It  appears  from 
private  estimates  that  the  amount  of  land  under  wheat  during 
1896  was  10  per  cent,  more  than  during  1895.  The  yield  per 
hectare  is  reckoned  at  1,200  kilos.,  i.e.,  at  17*2  bushels  per  acre, 
the  total  yield  in  1896  being  calculated  at  5,149,200  hectolitres 
(1,787,916  quarters),  but  this  calculation  is  founded  on  a land 
census  that  has  not  been  retaken  since  1893.  The  wheat  crop 
of  1896  did  not  come  up  to  expectations  with  respect  to  quantity 
on  account  of  continuous  rainfall,  but  its  quality  is  said  to  be 
more  than  usually  good.  Exportations  up  to  December  31  were 
reckoned  at  370,370  quarters;  138,888  quarters  being  the  estimated 
amount  remaining  for  export  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
(1897).  Wheat  began  to  sell  at  10  fr.  (silver)  the  100  kilos.,  and 
ended  at  14  fr.  50  c.,  which,  taking  the  average  exchange  during 
the  latter  part  of  1896  at  27  fr.  45  c.  to  the  11.  sterling,  gives 
15s.  lOcZ.  and  11.  3s.  per  quarter. 

The  exportation  of  oats  in  1895  came  to  11,974,397  kilos. 
(98,995  quarters),  valued  in  the  customs  returns  at  46,094/.,  a 
slight  increase  as  compared  with  1894.  Exports  during  1896 
are  estimated  at  82,672  quarters.  Prices  began  at  8 and  rose  to 
10  fr.  (silver)  the  100  kilos.  (12s.  9c/.  and  15s.  10c/.  per  quarter). 

Exportations  of  barley  and  rye  in  1895  were  valued  at  13,389/. 
and  7,389/.  respectively.  The  production  of  rye  throughout 
Servia  in  1896  is  supposed  to  have  been  68,917,000  kilos. 
(346,804  quarters). 

Owing  to  losses  sustained  in  Hungary  from  swine  plague,  and 
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to  the  stoppage  of  exportations  of  Servian  swine  into  that  country, 
no  business  was  done  in  maize  in  1896,  the  price  offered  being 
as  low  as  8 fr.  (silver)  (5s.  lOd)  the  100  kilos.  There  was  an 
abundant  crop,  and  the  peasants,  tempted  by  improved  prices  for 
wheat,  are  getting  rid  of  their  stocks  of  the  latter  and  using  maize 
as  their  chief  article  of  food. 

Live-stock. 

The  total  exportation  of  live-stock  in  1895  was  valued  at 
730,564^.,  an  amount  which  is  319,316/.  below  the  figures  for 
1894.  Exports  of  horned  cattle  came  to  388,094/.,  an  increase 
of  43,883/. ; but  swine,  which  were  valued  at  308,082/.,  were  less 
by  156,218  head  and  373,681/.  than  in  1894,  the  cause  of  decrease 
being  due  to  the  stoppage  of  this  trade  by  Hungary,  and  to  the 
closing  of  Steinbruck  market  on  account  of  swine  plague.  The 
Hungarian  frontier  was  re-opened  in  the  early  part  of  last 
September,  and  a limited  number  of  swine  (7,000  head  at  a time) 
admitted  to  Steinbruck,  where  the  high  prices,  consequent  on 
the  scarcity  of  pigs,  did  much  to  compensate  Servia  for  her 
previous  enforced  losses.  Measures  had  also  been  adopted  to 
enable  this  country  to  export  slaughtered  pigs  to  Vienna.  One 
slaughter-house  was  established  at  Belgrade  in  close  proximity 
to  the  railway  station  and  two  others  at  Jagodina  and  Nisch,  and 
a score  of  railway  waggons,  provided  with  refrigerating  apparatus, 
were  purchased  by  the  Servian  Government.  In  this  manner 
80,000  head  of  swine  were  disposed  of  to  Austria,  in  the  shape 
of  pork,  at  from  50  to  70  c.  per  kilo,  loco  Belgrade,  and  from 
38  to  58  kr.  loco  Vienna.  39,600  head  of  live  swine  were  also 
exported  to  Steinbruck  up  to  December  31  last,  the  highest  price 
being  touched  at  56  kr.  Up  to  the  middle  of  January  of  the 
present  year  44,711  head  of  live  swine  had  been  exported,  and 
the  prices  had  fallen  to  from  47  to  51  kr. 

Servia’s  only  other  exports  of  any  importance  in  1895  were 
plum  marmalade  to  the  value  of  80,877/.,  and  hides  (mostly 
cowhides),  148,704/. 


Railway  Concessions. 

A law  was  passed  by  the  National  Assembly,  and  promulgated 
on  February  18,  1896,  under  which  the  Government  of  Servia  is 
authorised  to  grant  concessions  for  the  construction  and  working 
of  a single  line  of  railway  from  Nisch  to  some  point  on  the  Danube 
near  Kladovo  on  the  north-east.  This  line  would  run  through 
the  Timok  Valley  and  be  connected  by  bridge  with  the  Eoumanian 
Bail  way  system.  A right  of  pre-emption  after  25  years  is  reserved 
to  Government.  Concessions  are  also  authorised  by  this  law 
for  railways  connecting  Belgrade -Valjevo  and  the  Bosnian 
frontier:  Baratchin-Boljevatz  and  Zaichan  on  the  east  and 
Kragoujevatz-Chachak  and  Oujitsa  on  the  west.  Offers  to 
undertake  the  Valjevo  line  have,  so  far  unsuccessfully,  been  made 


Exports  of 
swine  and 
pork. 


Railway 
Concessions 
Act  of 
February, 
1896. 
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from  England,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  practical  effect  will 
be  given  to  the  law  at  present. 

Registration  of  Puhlic  Companies. 

An  Act  of  the  National  Assembly,  promulgated  on  December 
31,  1896,  renders  compulsory  the  registration  of  public  companies 
in  Servia,  and  makes  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
preliminary  to  their  formation.  Limitations  are  placed  on  the 
number  of  foreigners  who  may  serve  on  boards  of  management, 
and  stringent  Government  control  over  the  conduct  of  business 
is  provided  for.  Agencies  and  branches  of  foreign  companies  are 
allowed  to  exist  under  conditions  of  sanction  and  control,  and 
foreign  companies  established  in  Servia  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act  are  accorded  two  years’  grace  before  complying  with  its 
provisions.  Eailway  Companies  and  Mutual  Aid  Societies  are 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  new  law. 


Samples  and  illustrations  accom2Danying  this  Report: — 

A.  — Woollen  yarns  and  tissues  {see  pp,  6,  7,  8). 

B.  — Hardware  materials  (pp.  9,  10) . 

C.  — Soap  (p.  11). 

D.  — Cotton  yarns  and  tissues  (pp.  13,  14). 

E.  — Sacks  (p.  15). 


Note. 

A.  — Sent  to  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

B. -  „ 

C. -  „ 

D.  — ,,  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

E.  — ,,  Dundee  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Id. 
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. . 

. . 

Id. 
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1731.  Ki^a. 

. . 

6|d. 

1790.  Bey  rout 

Id. 

1732.  Tokio 

.. 

Hd. 

1791.  Tunis 

lid. 

1733.  Tainan 

.. 

Id. 

1792.  Kiukiang  ..  , 

, * 

3d 

1734.  Portland 

. . 

3d. 

1793.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1735.  Fiume 

.. 

Ud. 

1794.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Id. 

1736.  Taganrog 

. . 
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2d. 
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4d. 
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. , 

. . 

Id. 
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. . 

. . 
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. . 

Ud. 

1798.  Christiania.. 

6id. 

1740.  Shanghai 

. . 

2|d. 

1799.  Cadiz 

2d. 

1741.  Bilbao  .» 

. . 

. . 

3^d. 

1800.  Meshed 

2.4d. 

1 7 42.  Tahiti 

. . 

Hd. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

4id. 

1743.  Xew  Caledonia 

. . 

Ud. 

1802.  Batoum 

Id. 

1744.  Amoy 

. . 

. . 

Ud. 

1803.  Peking 

3d. 

1745.  Ichang 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1804.  Samos 

id. 

174^.  Berlin 

. . 
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1805.  Dantzig 
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. . 

5id. 
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lid. 
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. . 

lid. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

1 id. 

1749,  Montevideo.. 

. . 

. . 

Ud. 

1808.  Stettin 

3d. 

17o0.  San  Francisco 

. , 

3d. 

1809.  Aleppo 

Id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

. . 

. . 

id. 

1810.  Tangier 

2id. 

1752.  Frimkfort  .. 

. . 

. . 

3d.' 

1811.  Tokio 

3id. 
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. . 

8|d. 

1812.  Madeira  .,  , 

id. 

1754.  Soul  . . .. 

. . 

Id. 
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Id. 

1755.  Copenhagen.. 

. . 

3d. 

1814.  Oporto 

Id. 

1756.  N'ice.. 

. . 

Id. 

1815.  Hamburg  .. 

Ud. 

1757.  Lisbon  .. 

. . 

. . 

Ud. 

1816.  New  Orleans 

lid. 
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.. 

. . 

Id. 

1817.  Bengazi 

id. 

1759.  Hamburg  .. 

2id. 

1818.  Marmagao  .. 

id. 

1760,  Mozambique 

. . 

2d. 

1819.  Gothenburg 

, , 

2d. 

1761.  Cettinjg 

. . 

. . 

lid. 

1820  Dar-al-Baida 

3d. 

1762.  The  Hague  . . 

.. 

, . 

lid. 

1821.  Erzeroum  .. 

id. 

1763,  Cephalonia  .. 

. . 

Id. 

1822.  Munich 

2td. 

1764.  Bahia 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1823.  Samoa 

id. 

1765.  Zanzibar 

. . 

. . 

Ud. 

1824.  Chiiikiang  .. 

id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1825.  Jeddah 

Id. 

1767.  New  York  .. 

, • 

, , 

2d. 

1826.  Sofia 

lid. 

1768,  Chefoo 

, , 

, . 

Id. 

1827.  Mexico 

2d. 

1769,  Caracas 

. . 

id. 

1828.  Teneriflfe 

3id. 

17  70.  Palermo 

, , 

. . 

Hid. 

1829.  Batoum 

Id. 

17  71,  Mombasa  .. 

, , 

. . 

Id. 

1830.  Cadiz 

nd. 

1772.  Nice.. 

lid. 

1831  Martinique.. 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

4id. 

1832.  Odessa 

Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  .. 

Ud. 

1833.  Ghilau 

Id. 

1775.  Galatz 

, , 

, , 

Ud. 

1834.  Old  Calabar. . 

, , 

6 id. 

1776.  Madrid 

2d. 

1835.  Tamsui 

Id. 

1777.  Vienna 

• • 

. 2d. 

1836  Copenhagen 

* , 

id. 

1778.  Canton 

, , 

Id. 

1837.  >aionica 

Ud. 

1779.  Yokohama  .. 

Ud. 

1838.  Honolulu  . . 

id. 

1780.  Newchwang 

, , 

Id. 

1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

2d. 

1781.  Wnu 

Id. 

1840.  Para.. 

Id. 

1782.  Athens 

2d. 

1841.  Bolivia 

2d. 

1783.  Tonga 

id. 

1842.  Washington 

3d. 

1784.  Smyrna 

, , 

id. 

1843.  Berlin 

< • 

2d. 

1785.  Baghdad 

, , 

Id. 

1844.  Uganda 

Id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  O.saka 

•• 

.. 

4!d. 

1845.  Belgrade 

Ud. 

No.  1846. 


Reference  to  previous  Report,  Annual  Series  No  1666, 


FRANCE. 

DAKAR. 

Vice-Consul  Maclean  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  February  16,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  my  Report  on  the  Trade,  &c., 
of  Dakar  for  1896.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Custom-house 
returns  of  Imports,  Exports,  and  Values  will  not  be  published  for 
some  months,  I am  unable  to  annex  such  detailed  information  as 
I could  have  wished. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  - ALLAN  MACLEAN. 


Report  on  the  Trade,  cf’c*.,  of  Dakar  for  the  Year  1896. 
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Trade  and  Commerce. 

I have  no  change  to  report  under  this  head. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  were  aracliides  (ground  nuts),  Exports, 
gums,  india-rubber,  palm  oil  and  palm  nuts. 

Rufisque,  15  miles  distant  from  Dakar,  is  the  principal  port  of  Arachides. 
exportation,  being  the  centre  to  which  the  old  trade  routes  con- 
verge. The  influence  of  the  railway  between  Dakar  and  St.  Louis  Influence  of 
is,  however,  beginning  to  be  felt ; that  part  of  Cayor,  &c.,  which 
lies  to  the  south  of  Tirouane  (about  midway  on  the  line),  sending 
its  produce  to  Dakar,  and  that  to  the  nortli  being  “ tapped  ” by 
St.  Louis. 

(2813)  A 2 
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Gums. 

India-rubber. 

Palm  oil  and 
paJm  nuts. 


Coal.  , 

Cotton  goods. 
Tobacco. 

Groceries  and 
■wine. 

Biscuits. 


Cattle. 


Arachides  are  sent  in  great  quantities  to  Liverpool,  but  an 
increased  demand  for  this  product  has  arisen  in  Holland,  it  being 
af6rmed  that  the  oil  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Dutch 
cheese. 

As  gum  comes  almost  exclusiv^ely  from  the  Senegal  Eiver, 
St.  Louis  has  naturally  become  the  principal  port  of  export. 
It  goes  almost  exclusively  to  France,  where  it  is  manufactured  into 
the  various  Sirops”  so  largely  consumed  in  French  restaurants. 

India-rubber  comes  exclusively  from  Casamance,  about  130 
miles  from  Dakar,  and  is  shipped  in  great  part  to  British  colonies. 

Palm-oil  and  palm-nuts  are  shipped  from  most  ports  in  Senegal 
to  Liverpool,  and  the  demand  is  increasing.  Other  articles  of 
export  are  unimportant  in  quantity  and  value. 


Imports. 

Coal  comes  exclusively  from  England,  and  has  been  imported 
during  the  past  year  to  the  value  of  about  700,000  fr.,  or  28,000/., 
putting  its  cost  price  landed  at  Dakar  at  35  fr.  the  ton. 

Seven-tenths  of  the  cottop  goods  imported  come  from  Liverpool 
direct,  the  remainder  passing  through  the  hands  of  French 
merchants  in  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles. 

Tobacco  in  its  manufactured  state  comes  almost  exclusively 
from  France.  In  its  raw  state  it  is  imported  solely  by  one  mer- 
chant from  America  via  Liverpool. 

Gi’oceries  and  wine  come  from  France,  but  English  biscuits 
are  in  demand,  and  are  sold  in  small  quantities  in  the  stores. 


Agriculture. 

The  crop  of  arachides  is  stated  to  be  above  the  average. 

Prices  rose  during  the  past  year,  and  the  natives  consequently 
planted  an  unusual  quantity  in  anticipation  of  an  increased 
demand. 

“ Mil  or  millet  is  of  three  kinds,  “ Gros,”  ‘‘  Magen,”  and 
“ Petit,”  the  last  two  used  for  human  food,  and  the  first  for  feeding 
horses,  mules,  &c.  Both  the  arachide  straw  and  the  stalks  of 
millet  are  also  used  for  the  latter  purpose. 

In  spite  of  the  scanty  rainfall  of  1896,  the  millet  crop  has 
been  very  large,  nor  is  any  scarceness  reported  in  the  crops  of 
maize  or  sweet  potatoes. 

The  health  of  cattle  (including  liorses  and  mules)  continues 
good,  and  the  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  slowly  but 
steadily  increasing. 


Water  Storage. 

The  want  of  water  storage  is  the  cause  of  the  stagnation 
in  improved  ( r experimental  agriculture.  It  is  said  that  the  soil 
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of  the  plains  near  Dakar  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane and  india-rubber,  but  unless  the  Government  of  France 
comes  to  the  rescue  with  national  funds,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  no 
efforts  will  be  made  either  by  the  local  Government  or  by  private 
enterprise  to  collect  and  retain  the  water  necessary  for  irrigation. 


Navigation. 

Trade  between  Senegal,  France,  and  French  colonies  has  been 
carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  ships  bearing  the  French  flag, 
British  products  have  been  brought  equally  exclusively  by  British 
vessels,  though  some  of  these  have  touched  at  Marseilles  and 
Bordeaux  for  cargoes  from  England  deposited  there  in  bond. 

Entrances  and  clearances  have  been  during  1896  practically 
equal  in  numbers,  which  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 


1 

J^ationality.  j 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Frencli 

265 

British 

82 

German 

19 

Austro-Hungarian. . 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  . . 

3 

3 

Italian 

2 

United  States  of  America 

2 

Danish 

2 

Belgian 

1* 

T'otal 

379 

* SS.  “Leopoldville”  of  the  African  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  chartered 

by  the  “ Compagnie  Beige  du  Congo.” 

Coal  was  carried  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

8 British  vessels  brought  . , . , 

13,693 

3 Norwegian  and  Swedish  vessels  brought 

3,371 

1 (sic)  Dutch  vessel  brought 

2,147 

1 French  vessel  brought  . . 

856 

Total 

20,067 

About  400  tons  of  tlie  cargo  of  tlie  French  vessel  was  carried 
to  St.  Louis  by  sea  and  unloaded  tliere. 
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Railways. 


Roads. 


Port  Imjyrommmts. 

The  improvements  to  the  port  of  Dakar  are  at  a standstill. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  reclaim  a few  acres  of  foreshore  near  the 
railway  depot  for  the  purjDOse  of  making  wharf  frontages,  hut  all 
that  can  be  shown  for  14,000/.  paid  to  a contractor  is  a couple  of 
hundred  feet  or  so  of  loose  stone  wall  (showing  at  intervals  above 
the  sea)  through  which  the  sand  used  for  filling  in  has  filtered  into 
the  harbour. 

The  widening  of  the  outer  jetty,  to  which  I referred  in  my 
report  of  last  year  (Xo.  1666,  Annual  Series),  has  proved  a 
failure ; a large  part  of  tlie  sea  wall  has  slid  into  deep  water,  and 
the  remainder  threatens  to  do  the  same. 

The  works,  materials,  and  machinery  in  connection  with  the 
jetty  have  been  taken  over  from  the  contractor  by  the  Government. 

It  a proposed  to  construct  a coaling-station  in  Manoet  Bay, 
to  the  south  of  Dakar  peninsular,  where  the  water  is  deeper  than 
in  Dakar  harbour  proper. 


Means  of  Communication. 

A railway  exists  from  Dakar  to  St.  Louis,  about  280  kiloms., 
or  175  miles.  Trains  take  about  twelve  hours  to  do  the  journey, 
and  run  only  by  daylight.  It  is  being  used  in  an  increasing  ratio 
by  passengers,  and  for  the  transport  of  goods,  but  it  is  run  at  a 
loss  to  Government,  wliich  has  guaranteed  6 per  cent,  on  capital 
to  shareholders. 

A railwa}'  also  exists  from  Kayes,  in  the  Soudan  (on  the 
Senegal),  to  another  point  on  the  river,  and  is  also  being  slowly 
pushed  forward  to  Timbiictoo. 

It  is  ill  contemplation  to  construct  a railway  from  Conakry  to 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Niger  which  nia}^  be  found  to  offer  a 
practical  route. 

Short  roads  exist  to  Wakkam  (10  Idioms.),  a military  station 
near  Cape  Verde,  and  to  Belair  Fort  (3  kiloms.).  The  other 
roads  leading  to  the  interior  are  (even  those  known  as  ‘^routes  de 
communication  ”)  mere  bridle  paths,  and  impassable  for  wheeled 
traffic  on  account  of  the  absence  of  bridges. 


Prospects  of  Dakar  as  a Port. 

The  establishment  of  a railway  from  Conakry  to  the  Niger, 
and  from  the  Niger  to  the  Fiver  Senegal,  would  probably  divert 
the  trade  of  the  Soudan  from  St.  Louis,  the  harbour  of  which  is 
obstructed  by  a changing  sand-bar,  to  the  open  harbour  of 
Conakry,  now  being  carefully  surveyed.  The  little  river  produce 
which  still  found  its  way  to  St.  Louis  would  then  be  transported 
to  Dakar  (by  rail),  to  which  place  the  seat  of  government  would 
naturally  be  transferred  as  l)eing  more  central,  and  situated 
directly  on  tlie  sea. 
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It  is,  however,  to  its  importance  as  a refitting  and  victualling  Coaling 
port,  and  to  its  excellent  situation  as  a coaling  station  for  the  station, 
whole  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  the  Azores,  that  the  prosperity  of 
Dakar  will  be  mainly  due.  Dakar  is  almost  equidistant  bet^^  een 
London  and  Capetown,  and  possesses  in  Manoet  Bay  a deeper  and 
more  secure  anchorage  than  any  natural  harbour  in  this  part  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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. . Id. 

1734.  Portland  . . 

..  3d. 

1794.  Rio  G-rande  do 

Sui* 

. . Id. 

1735.  Fiume 

. . 

..  lid. 

1/95,  Valparaiso  . . 

..  4d. 

1736.  Taganrog  . . 

..  2d. 

1796.  Brindisi 

..  2id. 

1737.  Swatow 

..  Id. 

1797.  Bushire 

..  2d. 

1738.  Glinngking . . 

..  lid. 

1798.  Christiania.. 

. . 5|d. 

1739.  Angora 

..  lid. 

1799.  Cadiz 

..  2d. 

1740  Shanghai  . . 

..  2id. 

1800.  Meshed 

..  24d. 

1741.  Silbao 

..  3id. 

1801.  St,  Petersburg 

..  4^d. 

1742,  Tahiti 

..  lid. 

1802.  Batoum 

..  Id. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

..  lid. 

1803.  Peking 

..  3d. 

1744.  Amoy 

..  lid. 

1804.  Samos 

..  id. 

1745.  Ichang 

. . 

. . Id. 

1805.  Dantzig 

..  2d. 

1746.  Berlin 

. . 

..  id. 

1806.  Antwerp 

..  lid. 

1747.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

, . 

..  Sid. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

..  lid. 

1748.  Porto  Rico  . . 

. . 

..  lid. 

1808.  Stettin 

..  3d. 

1749,  Montevideo 

. . 

..  lid. 

1809.  Aleppo 

..  Id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

, , 

..  3d. 

1810.  Tangier 

..  2id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

. . id. 

1811.  Tokio 

..  3id. 

1752.  Frankfort  .. 

. , 

..  3d. 

1812.  Madeira 

..  id. 

1753.  Malaga 

..  8id. 

1813.  Vera  Cruz  . . 

..  Id. 

1754.  Sonl.. 

. , Id. 

1814.  Oporto 

..  Id. 

1755,  Copenhagen 

..  3d. 

1815.  Hamburg  . . 

..  lid. 

1756.  Nice 

..  Id. 

1816.  New  Orleans 

..  lid. 

1757.  Lisbon 

..  lid. 

1817.  Bengazi 

..  id. 

1758.  Nagasaki 

. . Id. 

1818.  Marmagao  . . 

..  id. 

1759,  Hamburg  .. 

..  2id. 

1819.  Oothenburg 

. . 2d. 

1760.  Mozambique 

. . 2d. 

1820.  Dar-al-Baida 

. . 3d. 

1761.  Cettinje 

..  lid. 

1821.  Erzeroum  . . 

. . id. 

1762,  The  Hague.. 

. , 

..  lid. 

1822.  Munich 

..  2id. 

1763.  Cephalonia.. 

. . Id. 

1823.  Samoa 

. . id. 

1764.  Bahia 

. . Id. 

1824.  Chinkiang  ., 

..  Id. 

1765.  Zanzibar 

..  lid. 

1825.  Jerldah 

..  Id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

. . Id. 

1826.  Sofia 

,.  lid. 

1767.  New  York  .. 

. . 2d. 

1827.  Mexico 

. . 2d. 

1768.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1828.  Teneriffe  . . 

..  Sid. 

1769.  Caracas 

..  id. 

1829.  Batonm 

..  Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

. . Hid. 

i 1830.  Cadiz 

..  Id 

1771.  Mombasa  .. 

. id. 

1831.  Martinique.. 

..  Id. 

1772.  Nice. . 

..  lid. 

1832.  Odessa 

. . Id. 

J773.  Bucharest  .. 

, , 

..  4id. 

1833.  Grhilan 

. . Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  . . 

..  lid. 

1834.  Old  Calabar 

..  6H. 

1775.  G-alatz 

..  lid. 

1835.  Tamsui 

. . Id. 

1776.  Madrid 

..  2d. 

1836.  Copenhagen 

..  Id. 

1777.  Vienna 

..  2d. 

1837.  Salonica 

..  lid. 

17  78.  Canton 

. . Id. 

1838.  Honolulu  . . 

..  id. 

1779.  A'okohama.. 

, . 

..  l^d. 

1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

..  2d. 

1780.  Nowchwang 

..  Id. 

. 840.  Para 

. . Id. 

1781.  Wuhu 

..  Id. 

1841.  Bolivia 

..  2d. 

1782.  Athens 

..  2c'. 

1842.  Washington 

..  3d. 

1783.  Tonga 

1784.  Smyrna 

..  id. 

1843.  Berlin 

..  2d. 

..  id. 

1844.  Uganda 

..  Id. 

1785.  Bagdadad  .. 

. . Id. 

1845.  Belgrade  . . 

..  lid. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka  .. 

..  4id. 

1846.  Dakar 

..  id. 

No.  1847 
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Consul-General  Chapman  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

(Eeceived  at  Foreign  Office,  February  18,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  the  usual 
Commercial  Tteports  of  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Venice  and  of 
the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Ancona  for  the  year  1895. 

The  delay  in  the  transmission  of  Mr.  de  Zuccato’s  Report  is 
owing  to  the  non-publication  of  the  Annual  Commercial  Returns 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Venice  until  the  close  of  the 
year. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  W.  PERCY  CHAPMAN. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District  of 
Florence  for  the  Years  1895-96, 
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1 ton  (1,000  kilogrammes) 
1 kilogramme 
1 kilometre . . 

1 metre 
25  Italian  lire 
100  centimes  .. 


= 2,204  lbs.  avoir. 
2-204  .,  „ 

0*621  miles 
1*094  yards 
1^.  sterling  (at  par) 
1 Italian  lira 


Mr.  Consul  de  Zuccato  reports  as  follows: — 

The  delay  in  the  transmission  of  my  report  for  1895  is  due  to 
the  non-publication  of  the  commercial  returns  for  1895  by  the 
local  Chamber  of  Commerce  until  the  middle  of  January,  1897. 
As  I do  not  possess  any  other  means  to  obtain  the  information 
required  I am  compelled  to  send  a report  for  the  years  1895-96, 
as  excepting  the  statistical  information,  which  is  exclusively  for 
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1895,  I have  entered  in  my  present  report  all  subjects  of  interest 
up  to  the  date  of  my  sending  it  off. 

Shipping  and  Navigation. 

In  1895,  1 sailing  and  264  steam  ships,  with  an  aggregate  ton-  British 
nage  of  368,670  tons,  arrived  at  and  cleared  from  the  port  of  shipping. 
Venice,  being  an  increase,  as  compared  with  1894,  of  15  steamers, 
with  5,527  tons  in  the  entries,  and  an  increase  of  7 steamers,  with 
a decrease  of  4,440  tons  in  the  clearances. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables,  showing  the  number  Ships  under 
and  tonnage  of  all  ships  entered  and  cleared,  that  2,426  sailing 
vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  135,774  tons,  and  1,152  steamers,  with 
a tonnage  of  1,065,125  tons  entered  this  port  in  1895,  being 
a decrease  of  230  sailing  ships  and  an  increase  of  164  steamers, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  total  tonnage  of  the 
entries  of  the  sailing  and  steam  vessels  above  referred  to  was 
1,200,899  tons  in  1895,  with  an  increase  of  147,986  tons  in  com- 
parison with  1894. 

Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Venice  during  the 

Year  1895. 


Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

1 

830 

264 

367,840 

265 

368,670 

Italian  

1,875 

102,182 

417 

386,750 

2,292 

488,932 

Austro-Hungarian 

532 

29,856 

387 

220,659 

919 

250,515 

Greek  

6 

1,436 

28 

30,007 

34 

31,443 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

1 

490 

30 

28,628 

31 

29,118 

German  

22 

26,354 

22 

26,354 

Turkish  

”'8 

.*705 

2 

2,344 

10 

3,049 

Dutch  

1 

1,673 

1 

1,673 

Belgian  

1 

870 

1 

870 

Montenegrin 

"’3 

*275 

3 

275 

Total  

2,426 

135,774 

1,152 

1,065,125 

3,578 

1,200,899 

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

1 

; 2,656 

139,036 

988 

913,877 

3,644 

1,052,913 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons 

British  

1 ! 

830 

264 

367,840 

265 

368,670 

Italian  

1,822 

98,449 

417 

388,242 

2,239 

486,691 

Austro-Hungarian 

538 

30,709 

381 

221,277 

919 

251,986 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

1 

490 

31 

29,295 

32 

29,785 

German  

... 

23 

28,408 

23 

28,408 

Greek  

5 

l',083 

737 

26 

26,680 

31 

27,763 

Turkish  

9 

2 

2,344 

11 

3,081 

Dutch  

1 

870 

1 

870 

Belgian  

1 

1,673 

1 

1,673 

Montenegrin 

*‘*3 

"275 

3 

275 

Total  

2,379 

132,573 

1,146 

1,066,629 

3,525 

1,199,202 

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

1 

2,619 

138,502 

1,005 

936,078 

3,624 

1,074,580 

A 3 
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Trade  and  Commerce^ 

In  the  direct  import  trade  there  was  a falling-off  in  1895  of  Direct  import 
2,453/.,  and  an  increase  in  the  direct  export  trade  of  108,868/. 

In  the  total  value  of  all  merchandise  imported  to  and  exported  imports  and 
from  Venice  by  sea,  there  was  an  increase  of  1,474,154/.  in  the  exports 
imports  and  300,509/.  in  the  exports.  generally. 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  import  from  Great  Principal 
Britain : — Coals  and  coke,  phosphates,  pig-iron,  pitch,  vitriol,  oJeat  Brito 
sulphate  of  copper,  fire-bricks,  tallow,  cocoa,  litharge,  arsenic,  oils, 
potash,  soda,  and  minerals. 

The  following  are  the  chief  exports  to  Great  Britain : — Wheat, 
hemp,  meal,  beads,  glass,  timber,  medicinal  oils,  raw  hides,  and  export  to 
whisks.  Great  Britain. 
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Eetukn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Venice  during  the 
Years  1895-94,  by  Sea. 


Articles.  | 

1895. 

1894. 

] 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Quantity. 

Yalue. 

Tons.  i 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Wine  and  spirits 

42,204 

701,301 

38,841 

489,360 

Animals  for  slaughter. . 

395 

53,629 

38 

3,379 

Stearine  candles 

7 

320 

28 

1,266 

Paper,  books,  and  prints 

681 

30,188 

229 

13,256 

AVax 

39 

4,413 

25 

3,108 

Wheat  and  other  grains 

188,346 

1,062,000 

49,018 

314,740 

Grlass  beads  and  enamels 

63 

32,977 

67 

31,792 

Kesin  . . 

1,939 

9,309 

1,270 

6,861 

Colonial  produce  and 
drugs . . 

5,216 

233,780 

5,898 

228,989 

Colours  and  dye-woods 

573 

13,314 

644 

17,493 

Indigo  .. 

30 

22,104 

16 

11,808 

Fuel,  coals,  &c.. . 

536,178 

573,159 

550,527 

611,457 

Hardware,  earthenware, 
and  jewellery 

337 

4,901 

294 

2,778 

Cheese  . . 

89 

4,005 

352 

15,801 

Fruits  .. 

17,696 

240,214 

13,738 

190,540 

Glucose . . 

6 

124 

0-2 

4 

Gums  . . 

138 

11,072 

181 

14,520 

Timber,  rough  and 
worked 

9,849 

37,631 

7,342 

32,906 

Yarns  aud  manufac- 
tures, silk,  woollen, 
and  cotton  . . 

538 

77,073 

383 

58,397 

Hemp  . . 

685 

23,294 

767,141 

523 

17,874 

Coiton  . . 

22,831 

18,556 

668,023 

AYool 

805 

83,740 

663 

73,018 

Other  materials  for 
weaving 

1,061 

^ 17,145 

992 

1 

17,108 

Medicines  and  medicinal 
preparations. . 

1,825 

48,210 

1,242 

i 30,387 

Metals,  rough  and 
worked 

19,670 

156,697 

10,289 

97,622 

Xatron  . . 

10 

40 

10 

40 

hiitre 

1,345 

30,128 

200 

4,652 

Oils  

17,233 

646,355 

19,519 

729,196 

Petroleum 

! 80,348 

238,528 

26,130 

216,102 

Hides  and  leather 

2,171 

177,626 

2,120 

176,054 

Fish,  dried  and  prepared 

1 4,703 

108,968 

5,777 

151,970 

Stone,  lime,  and  cement 

82,106 

67,630 

108,160 

92,298 

Salt 

1 15,879 

12,703 

14,703 

' 11,762 

Soap 

401 

12,042 

I 467 

! 14,037 

Raw  silk,  cocoons,  and 
waste  . . 

735 

268,660 

1 

1 167 

1 63,224 

Oil-seed.. 

8,382 

i 81,386 

8,433 

86,218 

Butter 

2,586 

1 52,343 

1,679 

33,528 

Tobacco. . 

2,108 

59,874 

1,843 

52,066 

Gall-nuts  and  bark 

3,419 

1 51,979 

2,U47 

30,303 

Sulphur  . 

10,242 

j 34,833 

10,957 

35,065 

Matches  and  inflam- 
mable materials 

0 -7 

1'^ 

Sundries 

69,567 

360,240 

44,826 

287,9o9 

Total 

1 

6,411,082 

4,936,928 

Fi.ORENCI^ 
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Eeturn  of  Principfc*-!  Articles  of  Export  from  Venice  during 
the  Years  1895-94,  by  Sea. 


Articles. 

1895. 

1894. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Wine  and  spirits 

1,116 

18,165 

435 

11,505 

Animals  for  slaughter 

128 

11,399 

106 

9,336 

Stearine  candles 

207 

9,209 

79,001 

258 

14,486 

Paper,  books,  and  prints  . . 

2,050 

1,816 

66,819 

Wax 

243 

38,608 

232 

36,448 

Wheat  and  other  grains 

42,159 

464,382 

92,927 

29,429 

296,034 

Glass  beads  and  enamels  . . 

477 

366 

48,500 

Resin . . 

104 

500 

35 

192 

Colonial  produce  and  drugs 

478 

35,953 

288 

23,660 

Colours  and  dye-woods 

824 

37,788 

747 

30,137 

Indigo 

4 

3,384 

0-9 

648 

Puel,  coals,  &c. 

Hardware,  earthenware,  and 

17,156 

17,842 

18,630 

20,140 

jewellery  .. 

3,869 

131,114 

3,741 

129,902 

C^ieese 

364 

16,347 

447 

46,540 

Fruits 

1,368 

14,078 

2,299 

26,203 

Glucose 

55 

1,012 

420 

896 

Gums  . 

6 

496 

8 

656 

TimI  er,  rough  and  worked. . 
Yarns  and  manufactures. 

27,769 

159,332 

83,393 

165,088 

silk,  woollen,  and  cotton. . 

5,839 

579,858 

5,522 

679,258 

Hemp  . . • . . 

8,267 

281,102 

6,028 

204,959 

Cotton 

402 

13,511 

284 

10,224 

Wool 

8 

884 

20 

2,211 

Other  materials  for  weaving 
Medicines  and  medicinal 

349 

704 

26 

703 

preparations 

936 

43,700 

735 

38,311 

Metals,  rough  and  worked  . . 

4,169 

55,346 

1,403 

41,962 

Hatron 

Nitre 

6 

’ 139 

Oils 

263 

9,308 

*322 

11,854 

Petroleum  . . 

4,252 

32,617 

4,663 

36,694 

Hides  and  leather  . . 

2,996 

244,782 

2,667 

183,132 

Fish,  dried  and  prepared  . . 

966 

32,920 

1,050 

34,688 

Stone,  lime,  and  cement  .. 

16,644 

14,313 

6,349 

13,918 

Salt  . . 

200 

160 

Soap 

158 

4,752 

191 

5,730 

Raw  silk,  cocoons,  and  waste 

123 

32,908 

13 

5,208 

Oil-seed 

461 

8,653 

75 

1,234 

Butter 

306 

21,919 

324 

24,108 

Tobacco 

72 

2,320 

134 

3.874 

Gall-nuts  and  bark  . . 

181 

2,754 

217 

3,212 

Sulphur 

Matches  and  inflammable 

585 

25,818 

693 

12,753 

materials  . . 

199 

918 

215 

948 

Sundries 

7,055 

82,325 

4,690 

80,248 

Total  . . . . 1 

1 

2,623,088  i 

2,322,579 
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Table  showing  Total  Value  of  Articles  Imported  to  Venice 
from  Foreign  Countries  during  the  Years  1895-94. 

O O 


Country. 

j Value. 

1 1895. 

1894. 

Great  Britain  . . 

£ 

858.861 

£ 

861,314 

Italv 

1,656,5-21 

1,489,728 

673,780 

A ust  ria-Hu  ngary 

772.966 

India 

580,340 

621,694 

United  States  of  America 

. . 

537,213 

184,933 

Eoumania 

475,528 

66.919 

Kussia  . . 

444,743 

261,606 

Turkey  .. 

416,160 

209,908 

Africa 

198,683 

218,362 

Greece  . . 

162,895 

143,078 

Belgium . . 

129,  l.M 

29,027 

Germany 

89,y33 

78,183 

France 

36, >82 

35,7  38 

Sweden  and  Norway 

28,292 

57,756 

Holland  . . 

17,349 

2,526 

China 

5,850 

7,110 

Arabia  . . 

152 

666 

Montenegro 

130 

58 

Total  . . 

•• 

6,411,082 

4,942,386 

Table  showing  To:^al  Value  of  Articles  Exported  from  Venice  to 
Foreign  Countries  during  the  Yeirs  1895-94. 


Country. 

j Value. 

i 

1895. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain  . . 

391,234 

282.366 

Italy 

1.174,429 

1,105,^22 

Austria-Hungary 

• ' 1 

338,752 

345,547 

Turkey  . . 

188,100 

180,435 

Africa 

167,737 

142,429 

India 

..  1 

114,746 

40,405 

Greece  . . 

..i 

96,098 

105,514 

United  States  of  America 

69,57u 

40,652 

Eoumania 

27,631 

18,266 

Germany 

23,867 

9,126 

Eussia 

7,832 

10,548 

Japan 

6,262 

187 

Belgium.. 

4,626 

13,664 

Holland  . . 

3,092 

2,606 

France  . . 

2,182 

10,106 

Australia.. 

1,776 

7,959 

Arabia  . . 

1,728 

2,836 

Spain 

1,394  i 

. . 

Sweden  and  Norway 

820 

67 

Portugal . . 

646 

2,320 

China 

274 

593 

Montenegro 

244 

223 

Denmark 

48 

1,646 

Total  . . 

•• 

2,623,088 

2,323,312 
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Tlie  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  voted  a sum  towards  defray-  Trade  between 
ing  the  cost  of  sending  out  a mission  to  India  to  study  the  indus-  )ndiaand 
trial  and  commercial  conditions  existing  there.  The  mission  ^^Gnicc. 
consisted  of  Professor  Primo  Lanzoni  and  Signor  Fries,  who 
have  already  returned  to  Venice.  Professor  Lanzoni  in  his  able 
report,  delivered  a few  weeks  ago  at  the  local  Commercial  Insti- 
tute, besides  mentioning  the  large  importation  into  Venice  from 
India  of  cotton,  indigo,  hides,  pepper,  coffee,  grain,  and  rape  oils, 
cinnamon,  tamarind,  cocoanut  oil,  raw  silk,  hemp,  tow,  and  other 
textile  goods,  and  the  exportation  to  India  of  glass  beads,  mosaics, 
hardware,  cements,  soap,  butter,  table  wines,  furniture,  and  cotton 
goods,  expressed  confident  hopes  that  through  the  splendid  service 
now  carried  on  bv  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  the 
commerce  of  India  with  Venice  will  rapidly  increase. 

Indian  cotton  is  now  in  competition  with  American  produce.  Indian  cotton. 
It  is  alleged  that  some  merchants  prefer  the  American  cotton 
because  it  can  be  more  profitably  worked  into  various  fabrics.  The 
cotton  arriving  at  Venice  comes  chiefly  from  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
for  the  use  of  Venetian  and  Lombard  cotton  mills,  but  since  the 
middle  of  1896  several  shipments  of  American  cotton,  principally 
from  New  Orleans,  have  been  sent  to  this  port. 

In  order  to  put  a stop  to  claims  now  and  then  made  at 
this  port  for  alleged  short  deliveries  of  coal  cargoes,  the  proprietors 
of  Cardiff  collieries  have  collectively  arranged  to  insert  new 
clauses  in  their  charter-party  to  the  following  effect,  namely : — 

That  bills  of  lading  will  be  signed  weight  unknown,  that  the  said 
proprietors  will  not  be  responsible  for  alleged  short  weight, 
beyond  the  customary  2 per  cent,  if  the  consignee  previously 
agrees  to  it.  In  other  words,  the  receiver  must  declare  in 
writing  before  the  bulk  is  broken,  that  he  is  willing  to  receive 
the  cargo  on  bill  of  lading  quantity,  less  the  customary  2 per 
cent.,  or  if  he  elects  to  have  it  weighed,  the  weighing  is  to  be 
done  by  an  official  weigher  at  his  expense.  The  owner  may  pro- 
vide a check  weigher,  and  should  any  deficiency  be  declared  on 
the  authority  of  such  weighing,  it  will  affect  only  the  freight, 
from  which  no  deduction  is  to  be  made  for  alleged  shortage  of 
cargo,  notwithstanding  any  contrary  custom  of  the  port.  The 
steamer  to  be,  at  the  port  of  discharge,  free  of  address,  which  was 
formally  prescribed  by  the  receiver.  This  is  a proper  measure, 
because  the  agent  of  the  shipowner  will  thus  be  able  to  attend 
more  diligently  to  the  interests  entrusted  to  him. 

During  the  last  months  of  1896  there  was  a revival  of  the 
coal  trade,  and  several  ships  with  cargoes  of  English  coals  have 
arrived  here. 

A quantity  of  Westphalia  coal  was  imported  at  Venice  in 
1896.  It  was  formerly  shipped  at  Antwerp,  and  now  it  comes 
from  Eotterdam.  As  one  quality  of  such  coal  has  a resemblance 
with  the  Cardiff  quality,  it  is  disposed  of  as  coal  coming  from 
Cardiff.  Westphalia  coke  has  also  been  imported  at  Venice. 

The  qualities  of  Westphalia  coal  and  coke  have  been  pronounced 
inferior,  and  giving  less  caloric  for  steam  power  than  the  English 
coals. 
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1TAL\. 


Sugar 


Pickles, 
sauces, 
pieserved 
meats,  ■<^c. 


China  day. 


Verona  earth. 


Marbles. 


There  is  a great  diminution  in  the  import  of  sugar  from  abroad 
in  consequence  of  the  manufactories  of  beetroot  sugar  and  the 
refineries  which  have  been  established  in  Italy.  The  growth  and 
treatment  of  this  root  has  proved  advantageous  botli.  for  agricul- 
ture and  trade.  Besides  the  manufactories  give  employment  to 
labour,  and  the  capitalists  are  stated  to  receive  a lucrative  return. 
The  sugar  put  out  by  the  sugar  manufactories  is  indeed  much 
inferior  to  the  foreign  qualities,  but  owing  to  the  protective  duties 
now  in  force  preference  is  given  to  the  national  produce. 

Many  manufactories  of  such  goods  have  lately  sprung  up  in 
Italy,  and  there  is  consequently  an  important  decrease  in  the 
import  of  the  English  products,  which,  although  much  preferred 
for  their  superior  quality,  can  hardly  be  imported  in  consequence 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  Italian  goods,  and  the  heavy  duty  imposed 
upon  those  coming  from  abroad. 

China  clay  was  formerly  imported  from  England  into  these 
provinces  for  manufacturing  pottery  and  porcelain,  but  since  the 
“ Terra  di  Vicenza  ” (Vicenza  eartli)  was  found  and  employed  as 
an  economical  substitute,  there  is  no  further  importation  of  China 
clay. 

There  is  no  earthenware  manufactory  in  this  town,  but  fine 
porcelains  are  made  by  Messrs.  P.  Antonibon  and  Sons,  at  ISTove, 
near  Bassano,  by  Signor  G.  Bonato  and  Signor  A.  Valeri,  of 
Bassano,  and  by  Messrs.  Eontebasso  and  Co.,  of  Treviso.  They  are 
considered,  however,  inferior  in  quality  and  more  brittle  than 
English  porcelains,  whicli  would  continue  and  have  continued  to 
be  in  great  demand,  but  for  the  cost  of  transport  and  the  heavy 
duty  imposed  upon  them. 

A great  quantity  of  terra  di  Verona  is  now  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  Malta,  and  other  States  for  the  manufacture  of  colours.  It 
goes  by  the  name  of  Green  Earth,  Verona,  or  Veronese  Earth.  In 
the  event  of  British  colour  manufacturers  wishing  to  import  it 
direct,  I hereunder  transcribe  the  names  of  the  best  firms  from 
whom  the  earth  may  be  purchased.  Such  names  were  courteously 
given  me  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  there,  viz..  Signor 
Giovanni  Colombari,  Signor  Pietro  Bonomi,  and  Signor  Domenico 
Branzani,  all  living  at  Verona. 

As  I frequently  receive  applications  from  England  about 
Verona  marbles,  the  following  brief  particulars  on  this  subject  will 
perhaps  not  prove  uninteresting.  There  are  several  qualities  of 
very  good  marbles  in  the  province  of  Verona  of  variable  tints 
between  the  red-purple  and  red-yellow  colours.  The  most 
esteemed  are  those  called  Broccatello  and  Neinbo,  which  are 
obtained  from  the  mines  existing  at  Sant’  Ambrogio  di  Valpolicella 
and  Fiumane.  The  red  marbles  of  the  Commune  of  Grezzana  for 
llooring  and  decorative  purposes  are  also  in  great  demand  as  well 
as  the  stones  coming  from  the  quarries  of  Bosco  and  Chiesanuova. 
There  are  also  quarries  of  fine  marbles  in  the  Communes  of 
Caprinico  Veronese,  Ibnin,  and  Torri  del  Benaco,  The  cost  of  the 
marble  is  moderate  and  varies  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
ordered.  There  is  a considerable  exportation  of  such  marbles  to 
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America,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Germany,  but  the  greatest 
part  is  used  in  the  interior.  There  are  also  numerous  quarries  of 
hard  stone  and  tufa  in  the  said  province,  which  are  used  for 
building  and  other  purposes. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  report  on  cycles  beyond  what  I said  Cycle 
last  year  on  this  subject.  industry. 

About  the  middle  of  1896  a successful  trial  was  made  at  Light  steam 
Verona  of  a new  steam  train,  running  on  common  roads,  consisting 
of  a locomotive,  furnished  with  a steel  Field  boiler  of  16  horse- 
power,  the  motive  force  being  transmitted  through  chains  in 
accordance  with  Galle’s  system,  of  the  weight  when  fully  laden  of 
4U0  kilos.,  and  wlien  unloaded  of  150  kilos.,  and  of  a carriage  for 
the  conveyance  of  about  40  passengers.  The  train  can  be  driven 
at  a speed  of  from  15  to  20  kiloms.  per  hour,  run  on  gradients  of 
8 per  100,  and  on  minimum  curves  of  a radius  of  3 metres  at  half 
and  full  speed.  Will  stop  in  a space  of  2 metres.  A special 
type  could  also  be  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  I am 
told  that  this  system  is  practical  and  economical,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  saving  of  the  cost  of  laying  down  rails,  &c. 

The  consumption  of  fuel  is  3 kilos,  per  1 kilom.  The  train  was 
bought  by  the  Italian  Society  for  Motor  Cars  System  Scott,  at 
Verona. 

I regret  to  be  unable  to  report  any  improvement  in  the  agri-  Agriculture, 
cultural  conditions  of  these  provinces.  Small  properties  continue 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  rich  capitalists  owing  to  the  burthen  of  a 
heavy  and  disproportionate  taxation.  With  the  depression  of 
agriculture  which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  the  difficulty 
for  the  casual  day  labourers  to  earn  their  regular  living  has  been 
increasing.  They  submit  to  a very  hard  working  day  and  put  up 
with  a fare  consisting  of  polenta,  very  often  without  salt.  In 
consequence  of  this  improper  nourishment  they  are  attacked  by 
the  pellagra,  a terrible  constitutional  disease  fully  described  in  my 
report  for  1878,  which  ends  frequently  in  suicidal  mania.  It  is 
with  great  satisfaction  that  I am  again  able  to  report  that,  owing 
to  the  constant  and  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  Government  and 
Communal  authorities,  “ Pell  agrosari,”  or  hospitals  for  patients 
suffering  from  pellagra,  and  “ locande  sanitarie,”  or  inns  where 
food  is  supplied  to  needy  peasants,  are  widely  distributed  in  these 
provinces. 

Owing  to  such  a state  of  things  the  Venetian  peasantry  are 
every  year  more  inclined  to  move  away  from  their  homes  where 
they  cannot  get  a living,  and  they  prefer  to  run  all  the  risks  of  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  liopes  of  bettering  their  lot  in 
the  New  World.  The  following  table  shows  the  emigration  from 
Italy  since  1879,  and  the  Venetian  provinces  are  stated  to  have 
furnished  nearly  half  of  the  total  emigration.  It  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  permanent  and  temporary,  the  latter  consisting  of 
emigrants  who  leave  Italy  for  a short  time  with  the  intention  of 
returning,  and  the  former  of  those  who  leave  it  definitely : — 
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ITALY. 


Fruits  and 
vegetables. 


Olive  oil. 


Adulteration 
of  food. 


Emigratiox  in  Italy  from  1876  to  1895. 


Year. 

Xumber  of 

Permanent 

Emigration. 

Emigrants. 

Temporary 

Emigration. 

i 

Total. 

1876  

19,756 

89,015 

108,771 

1877  

21,087 

78,126 

99,213 

1878  

18,553 

77,733 

96,288 

1879  

40,824 

79,007 

119,831 

1880  

37,934 

81,967 

119,901 

1881 

41.607 

94.225 

! 135,832 

1882  

65,748 

9.5,844 

161,592 

1883  

68.748 

100,353 

169,101 

1884  

58,409 

88,698 

147,107 

1885  

77,029 

80.164 

157,193 

1886  

85,355 

82,474 

1 167,829 

1887  

127,747 

87,917 

215,664 

1888  

195,993 

94,743 

i 290,736 

1889  

113,093 

105,319 

218,412 

1890  

104,733 

112,511 

217.244 

1891 

175,520 

118,111 

293,631 

1892  1 

107,369 

116,298  1 

223,667 

1893  i 

124,312 

122,439  1 

246,751 

1894  ' 

105,455 

119,868  ' 

225,323 

1895  ' 

169,513 

123,668  j 

293,181 

Fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts  are  of  excellent  quality,  and 
largely  exported  to  Austria,  Germany,  and  France. 

The  pear  and  apple  crop  was  poor  in  1896.  The  crop  of 
chestnuts  was  damaged  in  several  districts  b}"  a parasite  micro- 
scopic fungus  named  “ Septoria  Castanicola,'’  the  multiplication  of 
which  was  extraordinarily  favoured  by  the  rainy  season. 

Onions  and  melons  are  abundantly  produced,  chiefly  in  the 
Chioggia  district,  and  exported  on  a large  scale. 

The  rice  crop  in  1896  was  bad,  and  prices  weut  up  about 
10  per  cent.  Several  Chambers  of  Commerce  petitioned  the 
Govei’Dinent  for  a reduction  of  the  heavy  import  duty,  but,  owing 
to  the  strong  opposition  of  large  agriculturists,  the  Government 
denied  any  concession  on  this  subject. 

The  olive  tree  is  not  very  extensively  cultivated  in  these 
provinces.  The  Italian  Government  continues  to  watch  the  sale 
and  exportation  of  olive-oils,  and  I am  informed  that  in  some 
special  cases  they  gave  notice  to  foreign  Governments  tliat  ship- 
ments of  olive-oil  which  was  declared  pure  bad  instead  been  sent 
off  mixed  with  oil  of  other  seeds.  Proceedings  were  consequently 
instituted  abroad  against  the  shippers,  who  were  condemned  to  the 
payment  of  heavy  fines  and  costs.  Such  frauds  have  thus  been 
stopped  with  the  full  approval  of  the  honest  exporters  of  olive-oil. 

Father  severe  regulations  have  lately  been  issued  by  the 
authorities  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  the  chief  articles  of  con- 
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sumption,  but  whether  such  regulations  are  of  difficult  application 
or  they  are  not  rigorously  enforced,  it  is  a fact  that  common  food 
and  drink — especially  milk,  butter,  cheese,  liquors,  and  wine — 
continue  to  be  sold  in  a sophisticated  condition.  With  reference 
to  the  paragraph  in  my  last  report  concerning  milk  and  butter,  I 
have  to  add  that  cheese  consisting  of  skim-milk,  with  the 
admixture  of  animal  oils  or  fats,  or  compounds  foreign  to  milk,  is 
largely  consumed.  The  Parmigiano  ” or  Lombard  cheese,  which 
had  a great  reputation  and  was  largely  exported,  is  said  not  to  be 
at  present  in  the  same  demand  abroad  as  it  was  some  years  ago, 
owing  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  some  of  the  cheesemakers  in 
turning  out  low-grade  qualities  to  their  own  disadvantage.  Some 
reputable  merchants,  however,  continue  to  make  excellent  cheese, 
but  by  the  competition  with  the  adulterated  qualities,  the  former 
cannot  easily  be  procured,  as  the  various  brands  cannot  be  trusted, 
and  the  appeai-ance  of  tlie  latter  is  so  beautiful  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  detect  them. 

Cheshire  cheese  is  now  imported  on  a very  small  scale,  and 
an  imitation  or  semblance  of  such  cheese,  but  with  little  con- 
sistency, and  with  a total  absence  of  the  aroma  of  the  original 
Cheshire,  appears  to  be  now  made  on  the  spot. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  there  is  no  regulation  here  for  preventing  Inse  tivorous 
the  catching  of  insectivorous  birds.  They  are  destro,yed  whole- 
sale  by  springs,  gins,  and  nets  of  all  sorts.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  such  birds,  which  are  so  beneficial  to  agriculture, 
are  disappearing.  The  owl  and  other  birds  of  the  same  family  are 
also  killed.  The  utility  of  owls  for  destroying  rats,  toads,  moles,  and 
other  similar  pests,  whicli  attack  the  crops,  has  not  entered  the 
heads  of  the  country  people  in  these  provinces,  who,  instead  of 
encouraging  their  reproduction,  destroy  them  in  every  possible 
way,  as  there  is  a wide  superstition  that  they  are  going  near 
houses  where  somebody  is  to  die. 

A new  service  “ de  luxe,”  between  Vienna  and  Cannes,  i;..iiways. 
tlirough  the  Pontebba,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Genoa,  was  organised 
in  1896.  Such  trains,  which  consist  only  of  sleeping  and  dining  cars, 
and  through  baggage -vans,  leave  Vienna  and  Cannes  respectively 
on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  Travellers  furnished 
with  first-class  or  circular  tickets,  who  have  paid  the  full  amount 
of  the  same,  will  be  admitted  in  these  trains  on  payment  of  an 
additional  small  amount. 

Projects  for  the  installation  of  the  electric  light  for  public  Electric  light, 
illumination  were  approved  in  principle  in  1896  by  the  munici- 
palities of  Vicenza,  Pelluno,  and  Feltre.  The  question  still  under 
discussion  is  whether  the  electrical  lighting  can  be  obtained 
cheaper  than  gas.  In  Venice  so  far  the  cost  of  the  former  is 
rather  higher.  Where  the  electro-motive  force  is  derived  from 
natural  water-falls,  as  at  Treviso,  the  electric  ligliting  is  cheaper, 
but  where  the  force  is  produced  by  steam  power  the  consumer 
would  not  appear  to  have  got,  so  far,  any  benefit  of  reduced  prices. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law  held  its  session  in  this  internfitional 
town  about  four  months  ago.  The  programme  consisted  of  the  law. 
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International 
Fine  Art 
Exhibition. 


Steamers  on 
the  Grand 
Canal. 


following  subjects  • — Conflicts  of  law  respecting  nationality ; rules 
about  the  use  of  flags  by  trading  ships ; international  relations 
respecting  death  duties  ; legal  status  of  ships  in  foreign  ports  ; 
bonibardment  of  open  towns  ; contraband  of  war  ; and  consular 
privileges  and  immunities.  With  the  exceptions  of  the  questions 
relative  to  the  status  of  ships  in  foreign  ports  and  international 
death  duties,  all  the  other  subjects  were  debated  in  their  meetings. 
Eespecting  nationality,  the  following  rules  w^ere  laid  down : — 
That  no  one  is  to  be  without  nationality  nor  have  two  nationalities ; 
that  every  one  should  be  able  to  change  his  nationality  on  certain 
prescribed  formalities  ; and  that  the  nationality  of  origin  should 
not  be  indefinitely  transmissible  on  a foreign  territory.  The 
questions  connected  with  contraband  of  war,  bombardment  of 
open  towns,  consular  privileges,  and  the  employment  of  national 
flags  by  trading  vessels  were  amply  discussed,  and  several  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  in  plenary  meetings.  The  local  authorities 
liave  done  everything  in  their  power  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
delegates  and  to  make  their  stay  agreeable. 

The  second  International  Fine  Art  Exhibition  will  be  held  at 
Venice  from  April  22  to  October  22,  1897,  and  will  occupy  the 
same  building  in  the  public  garden.  Five  additional  halls  have 
been  expressly  built  and  added  to  those  of  1895.  The  show 
promises  to  be  most  attractive,  as  works  of  art  not  only  from 
European,  but  also  from  Asiatic  and  American  artists,  will  be 
exhibited.  The  works  of  artists  not  invited  to  exhibit  will  be 
subjected  to  the  verdict  of  an  international  jury,  who  will  only 
choose  a limited  number.  Yeuetian  or  Italian  artists  residing  at 
Venice  will  not  be  invited.  No  artist  will  be  allowed  to  exhibit 
more  than  two  works,  except  in  special  cases  to  be  decided  by  tlie 
committee.  No  work  already  exhibited  in  Italy  will  be  admitted. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  the  prizes  is  40,000  lire.  The  work  of 
preparation  is  nearly  completed.  About  200  foreign  artists  have 
up  to  this  time  sent  their  names  as  exhibitors.  The  English 
committee  of  patronage  is  composed  of  the  following  artists : — 
Alma  Tadema,  E.  Burne-Jones,  H.  Herkomer,  and  W.  G. 
Orchardson.  The  President  of  the  Exhibition  is  Count  Filippo 
Grimani,  Syndic  of  Venice.  Valuable  assistance  is  being  ofiered 
by  the  managing  committee,  under  the  presidency  of  Professor 
Ponipeo  Molmenti.  The  Secretary  is  Professor  Fradeletto,  to 
whom  all  applications  should  be  addressed  at  the  Municipality. 
There  will  be  several  festivities  while  the  Exhibition  is  opened. 
It  is  said  that  the  inauguration  is  to  be  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
their  Koyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Naples.  In 
conclusion,  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  is  expected  to  prove  a 
most  interesting  collection  oi“  modern  artistic  pictures  aud 
sculptures  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Idle  penny  steamers  which  run  on  the  Grand  Canal  have 
proved  so  convenient  to  the  inhabitants  that  the  municipal 
authorities  have,  since  a few  months  ago,  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  steamboat  company  for  the  running  of  the  steamers, 
from  Pdaltc’s  bridge  to  the  railway  station,  up  to  midnight, 
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wliile  from  Rialto  to  the  public  garden  the  steamers  stop  at  sun- 
down as  before.  The  gondoliers  declared  war  against  this 
decision,  and  threatened  to  strike.  The  municipality  informed 
them  that  they  would  withdraw  tlie  licenses  of  all  strikers.  The 
gondoliers,  who  although  vociferous,  are  a quiet  and  orderly 
class  of  men,  did  notliing,  and  tlie  Municipal  Junta  raised  the 
tariff  for  gondolas,  and  set  apart  a sum  for  subsidising  the 
gondoliers  on  duty  at  ferries  during  the  winter  nights. 

Through  the  charitable  efforts  of  a distinguished  English  Industrial 
lady,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Hammond,  a ragged  industrial  school  was  ' 

opened  in  Venice  in  1881.  Street  boys  are  housed,  fed,  and 
clothed,  are  instructed  in  the  Bible,  and  are  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  a useful  trade,  as  shoemaking,  carpentry,  wood  carving, 
printing,  bookbinding,  and  fancy  ironwork.  A large  building, 
with  sleeping- rooms,  school-rooms,  exhibition-rooms,  and  garden 
was  rented  by  Mrs.  Hammond  on  the  Fond  amenta  San  Giobbe, 
Cannaregio,  for  this  purpose.  In  the  beginning  of  1896  there 
were  there  51  boys,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  they  were 
reduced  to  30  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  object  is  a most 
worthy  one,  as  not  a small  number  of  boys  have  been  and  are 
thus  rescued  from  vice  and  misery  and  converted  into  honest 
workmen.  The  institution  is  chiefly  supported  by  the  kind 
generosity  of  friendly  contributors,  and  by  the  sale  of  woodwork 
and  ironwork,  and  various  other  articles  for  domestic  use  made 
on  the  premises.  Any  small  contributions  forwarded  to  the 
institute  would  be  gratefully  accepted,  and  visitors  are  welcomed 
there  any  day. 


Ancona. 

Mr.  y ice-Consul  Tomassini  reports  as  follows : — 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  crop  of  cocoons  Cocoons, 
for  the  year  under  review  was  better  both  in  quantity  and  value. 

Instead  of  680  tons,  the  yield  of  last  year  and  prices  averaging 
2s.  per  kilo.  (2*20  lbs.),  the  yield  for  1895,  within  this  district, 
amounted  to  710  tons,  and  prices  reached  an  average  of  2s.  5d. 
per  kilo.  (2-20  lbs.).  The  prices  realised,  however,  did  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  silk,  which  was  due  to  a scarcity 
in  the  demand. 

The  imports  of  pitch  from  Great  Britain,  for  the  local  manu-  Pitch, 
factory  of  patent  fuel,  amounted  to  3,413  tons,  as  compared  witli 
2,554  tons  im])orted  during  the  year  1894. 

The  exports  of  asphalte,  in  rock,  crushed,  and  loaves,  tlie  Asphalte. 
produce  of  mines  situated  at  San  Valentino  in  the  Abruzzi,  and 
having  railway  communication  with  this  port,  increase  every  year. 

From  3,725  tons  exported  during  the  year  1894,  the  exports 
increased  to  6,266  tons  during  the  year  1895.  Of  these  6,266 
tons,  4,900  tons  were  exported  to  Germany,  850  tons  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  the  remainder  to  the  United  States. 

The  imports  of  jute  direct  from  Calcutta  in  British  vessels 
amounted  to  2,631  tons,  as  compared  to  2,000  tons  in  1894.  Up 
(2312)  B 
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till  the  year  1893  all  imports  of  jute  were  transhipped  at  Trieste 
for  this  port,  whereas  now  vessels  load  at  Calcutta  full  cargoes 
for  Ancona  and  Fiume. 

The  scarcity  of  the  crops  during  1894  and  1895  gave  impulse  to 
the  imports  of  wheat  and  maize  from  Turkey  and  Eussia.  The 
imports  of  maize  amounted  to  3,200  tons,  of  which  2,400  tons 
were  imported  from  Turkey  and  the  remainder  from  Austria- 
Hungary. 

The  total  imports  of  wheat  amounted  to  1,700  tons,  equally 
divided  between  Eussia  and  Turkey,  and  average  prices  realised 
were  as  follows : — 


Per  Quintal  (220  Lbs.). 

Currency. 

fSterling. 

Lire  c. 

s.  d. 

Native  wheat 

20  0 

15  0 

„ maize  (yellow)  ,, 

13  0 

9 8 

Imported  wheat 

22  75 

16  11 

„ maize  (yellow) 

13  65 

10  1 

„ „ (white) 

15  0 

11  1 

The  above  prices  include  the  import  duty  wliich  is  as 
follows : — 


Per  Quintal  (220  Lbs.). 

Currency.  Sterling. 

1 

Lire  c.  j s.  d. 

AVheat 

i 7 50  . 56 

Maize  (white)  . . 

1 7 50  ' 56 

„ (yellow) 

1 1 15  0 10 

N’otwithstanding  the  import  duty  on  raw  sugar  of  88  lire  per 
quintal  (3/.  5s.  per  220  lbs.)  the  imports  increase  every  year. 
During  the  year  1895  the  imports  amounted  to  20,500  tons,  as 
compared  with  19,534  tons  imported  the  preceding  year. 

Of  these  20,500  tons,  9,450  tons  were  imported  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  8,250  tons  from  Eussia,  and  2,800  tons  from  France. 
In  last  year’s  returns  the  imports  of  raw  sugar  from  Belgium 
and  Eussia  amounted  respectively  to  1,900  and  1,600  tons, 
whereas  during  the  year  under  review  the  imports  from  Belgium 
ceased  and  those  from  Eussia  increased  by  6,650  tons. 

A movement  is  now  being  made  by  local  landowners,  en- 
couraged by  the  Government  authorities  and  the  directors  of  the 
two  sugar  refineries  of  Ancona  and  Senigallia,  for  the  cultivation 
of  beetroot  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
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The  exports  of  raw  hides  become  more  important  every  year  Hides, 
and  are  principally  due  to  the  increased  demand  from  Great 
Britain.  Prices  have  also  favourably  improved.  The  exports 
for  the  year  1895  amounted  to  6,176  quintals  (617  tons)  of  which 
4,169  quintals  (416  tons)  were  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
remainder  to  Austria-Hungary. 

Lamb  and  goat-skins  amounting  to  a total  of  89  tons  were  Lamb  and 
exported  to  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  The  demand  for 
these  articles  from  Great  Britain  has  entirely  ceased. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  imports  of  chemicals  Chemicals, 
decreased  by  1,255  tons.  The  total  imports  amounted  to  1,445 
tons,  of  which  1,140  tons  consisting  of  oxides,  acids,  alkali,  and 
sulphates  were  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  native  production  of  these  articles 
increases  every  year.  From  statistics  published,  the  consumption 
of  acids,  alkali,  oxides,  and  sulphates  of  Italian  manufacture, 
during  the  year  under  review,  amounted  to  513  tons. 

The  total  imports  of  coal  amounted  to  138,202  tons,  of  which  Coal. 
136,502  tons  were  imported  from  Great  Britain,  942  tons  from 
Austria-Hungary,  and  758  tons  from  France.  Beyond  a few 
cargoes  of  coal  consumed  by  the  local  sugar  refinery,  gasworks, 
and  other  local  industries,  the  bulk  of  the  quantity  imported  is 
for  railway  purposes. 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  entries  of  British  Shipping, 
vessels  decreased  by  16,191  tons.  The  total  number  of  entries 
during  the  year  1895  amounted  to  78  steamships,  having  an 
aggregate  of  175,931  tons,  as  against  92  steamships,  and  192,122 
tons  the  previous  year. 

The  increased  carrying  capacity  of  ships  explains  to  a certain 
extent  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  entries. 

The  total  entries  under  Italian,  Austro-Hungarian,  German, 

Swedo- Norwegian,  Danish,  and  Greek  flags  amounted  to 
564  steamships  and  454  sailing  vessels  with  an  aggregate  of 
496,788  tons,  being  an  increase  of  355  vessels  and  88,665  tons, 
as  compared  with  the  statistics  for  the  year  1894. 

Argols  are  principally  exported  to  the  United  States  and  Argols. 
amounted  to  1,989  tons,  being  an  increase  of  1,229  tons  over 
the  quantity  exported  the  previous  year. 

Within  this  district  the  export  of  eggs  forms  an  important  Eggs, 
item,  however  no  reliable  statistics  are  obtainable  concernim^ 
the  quantity  exported,  for  the  reason  that  the  eggs  are  collected 
in  different  localities  and  then  conveyed  to  the  nearest  railway 
station  along  the  line. 

Dredging  operations  have  been  continued  during  the  year  Harbour 
with  the  result  that  vessels  drawing  26  feet  of  water  find  safe  works  and 
anchorage,  improve- 

o rnpnr^ 

The  new  projecting  mole,  referred  to  in  my  previous  reports, 
is  now  being  widened  at  the  shore  end  in  order  to  allow  more 
space  for  the  movements  of  railway  trucks. 

The  local  metallurgical  establishment  which  was  closed  in  Local 
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1894  on  account  of  financial  difficulties  is  still  inoperative. 
Hopes  were  entertained  for  a revival  of  this  locally  important 
industry,  but  all  negotiations  failed. 

In  comparison  with  the  statistics  for  the  year  1894  the 
imports  decreased  by  45,884  tons,  and  the  exports  increased  by 
13,720  tons. 

The  decrease  in  imports  consisted  of  metals,  coal,  chemicals, 
and  sundries;  and  the  increase  in  exports  comprised  bitumen, 
colonial  produce,  hides,  and  building  materials. 

On  the  whole,  the  total  imports  of  all  kinds,  both  by  land 
and  sea,  for  the  year  1895,  in  accordance  with  official  statistics, 
are  222,537  tons ; and  exports,  55,053  tons,  as  compared  with 
268,421  and  41,333  tons  respectively  the  previous  year. 
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No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1726.  Trieste 

. . 

..  Id. 

1787. 

Bangkok 

. . 

Id. 

1727.  Hakodate  . . 

, , 

..  Id. 

1788. 

Odessa 

2d. 

1728.  Mannlieijn  . . 

,, 

..  Id.  i 

1789. 

Naples 

• t 

2d. 

1729.  Panama 

..  Id.  i 

1790. 

Bey  rout 

• • 

Id. 

1730.  Caracas  .. 

..  Id.  1 

1791. 

Tunis 

• • 

• • 

lid. 

1731.  Riga 

. . 

..  6id.  : 

1792. 

Kiukiang  . . 

• • 

• • 

3d. 

1732.  Tokio  .. 

, . 

..  lid. 

1793. 

Bangkok 

• • 

, . 

Id. 

1733.  Tainan 

• • 

..  Id. 

1794. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Id. 

1734.  Portland 

0 • 

..  3d. 

1795. 

Valparaiso  . . 

4d. 

1735.  Fiume  .• 

t 9 

..  lid. 

1796. 

Brindisi 

2id. 

1736.  Taganrog  . . 

• • 

..  2d. 

1797. 

Bushire 

2d. 

1737.  Swatow 

• • 

..  Id. 

1798. 

Christiania  . . 

5id. 

1738.  Chungking  . . 

0 • 

..  lid 

1799. 

Cadiz 

2d. 

1739.  Angora 

• • 

..  lid. 

1800. 

Meshed 

• • 

• • 

2^d. 

1740.  Shanghai  . , 

• « 

..  2id. 

1801. 

St.  Petersburg 

• • 

• • 

4id. 

1741.  Bilbao  .. 

.. 

..  3id. 

1802. 

Batoum 

• • 

Id. 

1742.  Tahiti  , . 

. . 

..  lid. 

1803. 

Peking 

3d. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

..  lid. 

1804. 

Samos  . . 

•1  • 

id. 

1744.  Amoy  .. 

..  lid. 

1805. 

Dantzig 

* , , 

2d. 

1745.  Ichang 

. . 

..  Id. 

1806. 

Antwerp 

• • 

lid. 

1746.  Berlin 

. . id. 

1807. 

Ajaccio 

• . 

lid. 

1747.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

. . 

..  5id. 

1808. 

Stettin 

3d. 

1748.  Porto  Rico  . . 

. • 

..  lid. 

1809. 

Aleppo 

• « 

Id. 

1749.  Monterideo 

. . 

..  lid. 

1810. 

Tangier 

• « 

2id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

• • 

..  3d. 

1811. 

Tokio  . . 

• • 

* , 

3id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

• • 

..  id. 

1812. 

Madeira 

* , 

id. 

1752.  Frankfort  .. 

..  3d. 

1813. 

Vera  Cruz  . . 

Id. 

1753.  Malaga 

• • 

..  8id. 

1814. 

Oporto 

Id. 

1754.  Soul.. 

1815. 

Hamburg  . . 

* , 

lid. 

1755.  Copenhagen 

• • 

..  3d. 

1816. 

New  Orleans 

• • 

* , 

lid. 

1756.  Nice.. 

1817. 

Bengazi 

• • 

« • 

id. 

1757.  Lisbon 

..  lid. 

1818. 

Marmagao  . . 

• • 

id. 

1758.  Nagasaki  .. 

• • 

. . Id. 

1819. 

Gothenburg 

• • 

• • 

2d. 

1759.  Hamburg  .. 

• • 

..  2^d. 

1820. 

Dar-al-Baida 

• • 

3d. 

1760.  Mozambique 

. . 

..  2d. 

1821. 

Erzeroum  ,, 

• • 

id. 

1761.  Cettinje  .. 

..  lid. 

1822 

Munich 

• • 

, * 

2id. 

1762.  The  Hague.. 

. . 

..  lid. 

1823. 

Samoa 

• • 

* , 

id. 

1763.  Cephalonia.. 

.. 

..  Id. 

1824. 

Chinkiang 

• « 

Id. 

1764.  Bahia 

. . 

..  Id. 

1825. 

Jeddah 

Id. 

1765.  Zanzibar 

..  lid. 

1826. 

Sofia  . , 

lid. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

. . 

..  Id. 

1827. 

Mexico 

• • 

2d. 

1767.  New  York  .. 

• • 

..  2d. 

1828. 

Teneriffe  . . 

• • 

3id. 

1768.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1829. 

Batoum  , , 

• • 

Id. 

1769.  Caracas  . . 

. . 

..  id. 

1830. 

Cadiz 

, * 

Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

. . 

Hid. 

1831. 

Martinique . . 

• • 

Id. 

1771.  Mombasa  .. 

. , 

..  id. 

1832. 

Odessa 

• • 

Id. 

1772.  Nice. . 

1833. 

Ghilan  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

..  4id. 

1834. 

Old  Calibar 

• • 

6id. 

1774.  Port  Said  .. 

, , 

..  lid. 

1835. 

Tamsui 

• • 

Id. 

1775.  G-alatz 

• • 

..  lid. 

1836. 

Copenhagen 

• • 

, , 

id. 

1776.  Madrid  . . 

• • 

..  2d. 

1837. 

Salonica 

lid. 

1777.  Vienna 

,, 

..  2d. 

1838. 

Honolulu  . . 

id. 

1778.  Canton  . . 

• , 

..  Id. 

1839. 

Buenos  Ayres 

, , 

2d. 

1779.  Yokohama  . , 

t • 

..  lid. 

1840. 

Para 

Id. 

1780.  Newchvrang 

• • 

..  Id. 

1841. 

Bolivia  . , 

2d. 

1781.  Wuhu 

, . 

..  Id. 

1842. 

Washington 

3d. 

1782.  Athens  . , 

..  2d. 

1843. 

Berlin 

2d. 

1783.  Tonga 

..  id. 

1844. 

Uganda  . • 

Id. 

1784.  Smyrna 

.. 

..  id. 

1845. 

Belgrade  . , 

lid. 

1785.  Baghdad 

. . 

..  Id. 

1846. 

Dakar 

id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

• • 

..  4id. 

1847. 

Florence  . . 

• • 

Ud. 

No.  1848. 


Reference  to  previous  Rei^ort,  Annual  Series  No.  1565. 
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Sir  C.  Scott  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  February  20,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  a Keport  by  Mr.  Johnstone  on 
the  Finances  of  Denmark,  to  which  I would  venture  to  invite 
especial  attention  as  presenting  a remarkably  able  and  exhaustive 
treatment  of  a very  difficult  subject. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  CHARLES  S.  SCOTT. 


Report  on  the  Finances  of  Denmark  for  the  Years  1894-96. 
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In  drawing  up  a report  on  the  finances  of  Denmark  it  is  Financial 
unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  conditions  which  prevailed  up  to  tlie  position  up  to 
end  of  the  financial  year  1893-94.  Mr.  Corbett,  in  his  report  aReady^ 

(No.  1565  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  on  Trade  and  Finance),  reviewed, 
very  ably  summarised  the  state  of  the  finances  as  shown  in  the  Summary  of 
closed  accounts  from  1884-85  up  to  1893-94,  and  in  addition 
reviewed  the  estimates  for  the  years  1894-95,  1895-96.  I have,  Tepwtfs^^^^^ 
therefore,  contented  myself  with  analysing  the  closed  accounts  based, 
for  1894-95,  1895-96,  and  pointing  out  the  difference  between 
the  estimated  and  the  real  revenue  and  expenditure  for  these  two 
(2307)  A 2 
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years.  I have  also  given  summarised  tables  of  the  estimates  for 
1896-97,  1897-98,  the  former  having  already  been  voted  by  the 
Eigsdag,  and  the  latter  being  still  under  discussion  by  that  body. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  report  details  will  be  found  respecting 
the  addition  to  the  National  Debt  and  the  increase  of  the  revenue 
receipts,  as  well  as  statistics  showing  the  growing  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  chest. 

Finally,  a summary  is  given  of  the  financial  status  of 
Denmark  as  deduced  from  the  figures  quoted,  all  of  which  have 
been  officially  published  by  the  Government. 

Estimated  Eevenue  compared  with  Actual  Eevenue. 

1894-95. 


Amount. 


Items. 

Estimated 

Revenue, 

Actual  Revenue. 

Kroner 

ore. 

Kroner 

ore. 

Net  revenue  of  State  domains 

805,705 

70 

713,183 

44 

Interest  on  State  assets 

4,278,741 

0 

4,988,119 

34 

Direct  taxation 

9,874,100 

0 

10,077,351 

92 

Indirect  taxation — 
1.  Stamps  . . 

2,620,000 

0 i 

2,796,602 

03 

2.  Succession  duty 

1,330,000 

0 

1,632,130 

687,321 

32 

3.  Ti  ansfers 

669,000 

0 

25 

4.  Fees 

2,018,720 

0 

2,063,410 

29 

5.  Customs. . 

23,065,000 

0 

1 23,786,085 

14 

6.  Special  import  duty  .. 

1,280,000 

0 

! 1,343,085 

92 

7.  Spirits  . . 

2,970,000 

0 

2,893,900 

75 

8.  Beer 

3,522,000 

0 

3,771,733 

19 

9.  Various  . . 

843,000 

0 

; 1,175,344 

09 

Total  of  indirect  taxation. . 

38,317,720 

0 

' 40,149,612 

98 

Posts  and  telegraphs . . 

V . 

Lottery" 

1,039,000 

0 

1,024.656 

45 

Faroe  Islands  . 

1 38,777 

60 

42,547 

54 

Miscellaneous  . 

1 54.%560 

.54 

767,967 

78 

Revenue  accruing  from  assets  and  the 
management  of  State  loans — 

1.  Grants  from  assets 

773,813 

44 

719,641 

12 

2.  Caution  money 

200,000 

0 

167,900 

0 

3.  Deductions  from  salaries  taken  to 
form  old  age  pensions 

202,355 

0 

1 188,162 

32 

4.  Revenue  from  sale  of  State  bonds 
according  to  the  Law  of  May,  1894, 
providing  for  various  railways 

691,396 

80 

i 

, 691,396 

80 

5.  Revenue  from  Foreign  Loan  of  1894 
for  conversion  of  3^  per  cent, 
consols  to  3 per  cent,  consols,  and 
for  construction  of  railways  . . 

i 

1 7,812,317 

36 

' 7,812,317 

36 

Total 

i 64,579.487 

44 

' 67,342,857 

05 

Equivalent  in  sterling  . . 

1 3,587,7497 

1 3,741,2697 

* The  rate  of  exchange  taken  for  the  conversion  of  kroners  to  sterling  is  at  the 
rate  of  18  kroners  to  the  pound  sterling. 
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Estimated  Expenditure  compared  with  Actual  Expenditure. 

1894-95. 


Items. 

1 

Amount. 

i Estimated  Actual 

Expenditure.  Expenditure. 

Kroner 

ore. 

1 

{ Kroner 

Ore. 

King’s  Civil  List 

1,000,000 

0 

' 1,000,000 

0 

Royal  appanages 

155,200 

0 

. 155,200 

0 

Rigsdag  

200,000 

0 

410,000 

0 

Council  of  State 

107,016 

0 

119,016 

0 

Interest  on  debt — 

1.  Internal. . 

6,264,506 

40 

6,395,362 

39 

2.  External 

525,500 

0 

459,097 

92 

Pensions — 

1.  General  . . 

2,265,870 

0 

2,252,650 

62 

2.  Military.. 

533,300 

0 

544,800 

58 

3.  Invalid  .. 

1 470,599 

76 

430,486 

05 

Ministry  for  Foreign  Aflfairs 

. . 

58.5,256 

0 

529,923 

69 

Ministry  of  Interior  . . 

5,954,300 

23 

5,736,510 

51 

„ Justice  .. 

4,003,500 

75 

4,277,957 

89 

„ Public  Worship  and  Instruc- 

1 

j 

tion 

1 3,603  998 

85 

3,900,647 

83 

„ War  

• • 

9,885,210 

97 

10,334,084 

34 

„ Marine  . . 

6,877,400 

30 

6,592,743 

62 

„ Finance — 

1.  Customs.. 

, * 

2,727,722 

26 

2,562,285 

68 

2.  Other  expenses . . 

1,062,116 

50 

1,039,908 

46 

Iceland 

87,630 

66 

87,630 

66 

Other  and  extraordinary  expenditure 

6,636,195 

89 

8,222,136 

71 

Collection  of  revenue  and  payment 

of 

debt, — 

1.  Paying  off  National  Debt — 

(a)  Internal  . . 

1,642,000 

1,550,383 

68 

(6)  External  . . 

108,000 

0 

108,003 

60 

2.  Public  works  of  general  utility — 

(a)  Railways  . . 

5,125,393 

94 

2,985.863 

16 

(6)  Other  expenditure 

. . 

334,245 

36  i 

266,672 

18 

3.  New  railways  (expenditure  covered 

by  loan  of  1894) 

2,430,000 

0 

1,252,869 

10 

4.  Various  works,  contributions  to  loan 

and  advances  . . 

•• 

262,165 

0 

181,101 

84 

Total 

62,847,128 

87 

61,395,336 

61 

Equivalent  in  sterling  . . 

•• 

3,491,507Z. 

3,410.852^. 
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Recapitulation. 


Amount. 


Currency. 

Sterling. 

j Kroner  ore. 

£ 

Income 

67,342,857  05 

3,741,269 

Expenditure 

61,395,336  51 

3,410,852 

Surplus 

To  which  should  be  added  the  balance 
held  by  the  State  on  March  31,  1894, 

5,947,520  54 

330,417 

viz. : 

16,136,411  10 

896,467 

Total 

22,083,931  64 

1 

1,226,884 

Balance. 

Debit. 


Description. 

Amount. 

Kroner 

ore. 

Money  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Treasury, 

March  31,  1895  

16,905,719 

30 

Money  voted,  but  not  collected  . . 

6,252,654 

34 

A.dvances  and  deposits 

5,567,060 

88 

Total 

28,725,434 

52 

Equivalent  in  sterling 

1,595,857^. 

Credit. 


Description. 

Amount. 

Balance  above-mentioned  . 

Money  collected,  but  not  paid  out 

Kroner  ore. 
22,083,931  64 

6,641,502  88 

Total 

Equivalent  in  sterling 

28,725,434  52 
1,595, 857^. 

In  estimating  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  tables  that  the  financial  year 
1894-95  appears  to  have  been  a successful  one,  as  the  revenue 
exceeds  the  estimates  by  153,520/.,  while  the  expenditure  is  less 
than  the  estimates  by  80,655/.,  the  actual  balance  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  thus  amounting  to  330,417/.  It  must  be  borne  in 
k)Tu^of  189?  however,  that  the  sum  of  8,503,714  kr.  16  ore  (472,428/.), 

° • which  is  credited  to  income,  was  partly  derived  from  the  loan  of 

1894,  while,  turning  to  the  expenditure,  8,151,804  kr.  30  ore 
(452,878/.)  was  estimated  as  the  sum  required  for  public  works  of 
general  utility,  and  only  4,686,506  kr.  28  ore  (260,361/.)  was 
expended  on  them. 


the  surplus 
1894-95  it 
must  be 
recollected 
that  part  is 
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The  income  from  State  domains  is  92,522  kr.  (5,140/.)  less  income  from 
than  the  estimates,  while  the  interest  on  assets  is  709,378  kr.  State  domains,. 
(39,410/.)  more  than  tlie  estimates,  this  increase  being  mainly  due 
to  the  revenue  from  the  management  of  the  State  railways,  being 
628,405  kr.  (34,911/.)  more  than  was  anticipated. 

The  direct  taxes  produced  a small  sum  more  than  the  estffmates,  Direct 
viz.,  203,251  kr.  (11,292/.).  taxation. 

Stamps  produced  176,602  kr.  (9,811/.)  more  than  tlie  stamps, 
estimates. 

The  actual  revenue  from  succession  duty,  transfers,  and  fees  Succession 
exceeded  in  each  case  the  estimated  revenue  by  a small  sum. 

Customs  produced  ' 721,085  kr.  (40,060/.)  more  than  the  Customs, 
estimates.  i^Under  this  Iteading  are  included  tlie  tax  on  playing 
cards  and  the  excise  duty  on  the  fabrication  of  raw  sugar.) 

The  excise  and  customs  duty  on  brandy  produced  a little  less  Brandy  and 
than  was  estimated,  but  the  tax  upon  beer  produced  249,733  kr. 

(13,874/.)  more  than  was  expected,  and  nearly  4,000/.  more  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  The  duty  on  beer  still  remains  at  7 kr. 
a tonde  (about  29  gallons),  although  according  to  the  Law  of  1891 
it  should  have  been  raised  to  10  kr.  in  October,  1895,  but  the 
Kigsdag  have  not  permitted  the  higher  duty  to  be  put  into  effect. 

The  large  increase  in  revenue  from  various  sources  (indirect  Revenue  from 
taxation),  viz.,  332,344  kr.  (18,463/.),  is  chiefly  due  to  the  tax 
upon  ships  and  the  charges  for  measurement  of  ships,  amounting  (indirect 
to  227,105  kr.  (12,617/.)  more  than  was  anticipated.  taxation). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  item  of  revenue  from  posts  and 
telegraphs  is  left  blank.  This  is  due  to  the  expenditure  in  the 
estimates  exceeding  the  revenue  from  these  sources  by  61,629’50  kr. 

(3,424/.),  so  that  it  was  classed  under  the  heading  of  expenditure 
in  “ Other  and  Extraordinary  Expenditure.” 

In  reality,  instead  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  costing  the 
Government  the  above  sum  they  brought  in  an  actual  revenue  of 
107,343*23  kr.  (5,963/.),  but  this  revenue  was  for  the  year  1894-95 
charged  to  the  credit  of  “ Other  and  Extraordinary  Expenditure,” 
and  consequently  diminished  the  expenditure  under  that  heading 
by  the  above  sum. 

There  was  very  little  difference  between  the  anticipated  and  Lottery  and 
actual  revenue  derived  from  the  lottery  and  Earoe  Islands,  but  Faroe  Islands, 
the  revenue  from  miscellaneous  sources  'amounted  to  222,407  kr.  Miscellaneous. 
(12,356/.)  more  than  was  anticq^ated.  This  large  increase  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  the  State  gain  on  minting  subsidiary 
coins  (for  which  nothing  was  reckoned  in  the  estimates).  This  , . 
amounted  in  all  to  216,110  kr.  (12,006/.),  of  which  106,481  kr.  miJJting. 
(5,915/.)  was  gained  by  the  coinage  of  small  silver  pieces  (25  ore 
and  10  ore),  and  95,344  kr.  (5,297/.)  by  tlie  coinage  of  small  copper 
pieces.  There  was  a slight  falling-oft'  in  the  actual  revenue  derived 
from  the  items  of  grants  from  assets,  caution  money,  and  deduction 
from  salaries. 

Turning  to  the  expenditure  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expenses  Expenditure 
of  the  Kigsdag  amounted  to  210,000  kr.  (11,666/.)  more  than  was  side  of  budget 
provided  in  the  estimates,  which  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  while  1894-95. 

(2307)  A 4 Salaries  of 
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members  of 
the  Rigsdag. 


Expenditure 
of  Ministries 
of  War  and 
Marine. 


200,000  kr.  (11,111/.)  is  always  estimated  annually  as  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  salaries  of  the  members,  yet  it  never  proves 
sufficient  to  yield  them  the  6 kr.  a day,  which  is  their  pay  for 
attendance,  as  their  sessions  usually  last  from  October  till  the  end 
of  March  with  a few  brief  intervals. 

The  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  various  Ministries 
differs  but  little  from  the  estimates,  with  the  exception  of  the 
expenditure  in  connection  with  the  Ministries  of  War  and  Marine, 
the  expenditure  in  the  case  of  the  former  amounting  to  448,874  kr. 
(24,937/.)  more,  and  in  the  latter  to  284,657  kr.  (15,814/.)  less, 
than  the  estimates.  This  excess  of  expenditure  in  the  Ministry  of 
War  was  principally  caused  by  an  outlay  of  more  than  90,000  kr. 
(5,000/.)  extra  for  hospital  nurses,  of  about  41,400  kr.  (2,300/.) 
extra  for  regimentals,  of  over  82,000  kr.  (4,555/.)  for  moving 
and  camping  troops,  and  of  over  32,400  kr.  (1,800/.)  for  war 
materials.  The  expenditure  on  fortresses  and  buildings  was  about 
equal  to  the  estimates,  while  about  21,600  kr.  (1,200/.)  more  than 
had  been  anticipated  was  spent  on  remounts. 

A saving  of  over  108,000  kr.  (6,000/.)  in  the  Ministry  of 
Marine  was  effected  in  the  expenditure  for  materials,  while  small 
savings  appear  to  have  been  effected  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
this  service. 
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Estimated  Eevemie  compared  with  Actual  Eevenue. 
1895-96. 


Amount. 

Items. 

Estimated 

Revenue. 

Actual  Revenue. 

Kroner 

ore. 

Kroner 

ore. 

Net  revenue  of  State  domains 

767,319 

4,536,474 

57 

664,081 

24 

Interest  on  State  assets 

20 

6,215,516 

74 

Direct  taxation 

9,971,100 

0 

10,176,859 

07 

Indirect  taxation — 
1 . Stamps  . . 

2,684,000 

0 

3,284,098 

97 

2.  Succession  duty . . 

1,398,000 

0 

1,310,425 

69 

3.  Transfers 

665,000 

0 

789,271 

99 

4.  Fees 

2,088,150 

0 

2,205,815 

54 

5.  Customs.. 

23,653,000 

0 

26,293,969 

35 

6.  Special  import  duty 

1.304.000 

2.977.000 

0 

1,384,143 

01 

7.  Spirits  . . 

0 

3,012,296 

03 

8.  Beer 

4,006,000 

0 

3,962,731 

03 

9.  Various  . . 

412,000 

0 

471,650 

21 

Total  of  indirect  taxation  . . 

39,187,150 

0 

42,714,401 

72 

Revenue  from  posts  and  telegraphs 

107,034 

31 

245,706 

67 

Lottery 

1,200,000 

0 

1,267,594 

78 

Miscellaneous  . 

622,413 

33 

663,493 

69 

Revenue  accruing  from  assets  and  from  the 
management  of  State  loans — 

1.  Grants  from  assets 

742,146 

77 

993,930 

48 

2.  Caution  money  . . 

. 200,000 

0 

280,250 

0 

3.  Deduction  from  salaries  taken  for  old. 
age  pensions  . . 

1 

211,832 

0 

218,965 

68 

4.  Revenue  derived  from  the  State  loan 
raised  abroad  for  the  conversion  of 
per  cent,  perpetual  debt  to  3 per 
cent.,  and  for  building  railways 

15,600,000 

0 

15,610,218 

717 

66 

5.  Revenue  from  the  sale  of  State  bonds 

717 

50 

50 

Total 

! 73,146,187 

68 

79,051,735 

23 

Equivalent  in  sterling  . . 

I 4,063, 677Z. 

4,391,763/. 
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Estimated  Expenditure  compared  with  Actual  Expenditure. 

1895-96. 


Amount. 

Items. 

Estimated 

Actual 

Expenditure. 

Expenditure. 

Kroner 

ore. 

j Kroner 

ore. 

King’s  Civil  List 

1,000,000 

0 

' 1,000,000 

0 

Koyal  appanage 

155,200 

0 

155,200 

440,000 

0 

Rigsdag  

200,000 

0 

0 

Council  of  State 
Interest  on  debt — 

119,016 

0 

119,016 

0 

1.  Internal . . 

5,135,650 

0 

5,127,096 

12 

2.  External. . 
Pensions — 

1,774,500 

0 

1,775,342 

1 

12 

1.  General  .. 

2,241,906 

67 

1 2,228,471 

13 

2.  Military . . 

548,000 

0 

i 553,987 

87 

3.  Invalid  . . 

449,886 

56 

408,614 

05 

Ministry  for  Foreign  Aflfairs 

587,456 

0 

538,593 

644y060 

45 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  .. 

742,543 

76 

56 

„ Interior.. 

•• 

1 5,821,263 

33 

5,608,868 

68 

,,  Justice  .. 

_ 1 

4,013,601 

30 

4,224,398 

76 

„ Public  Worship  and  Instruc- 

tion 

3,919,013 

61 

4,053,080 

41 

„ ^Var  

10,261,918 

21 

10,389,276 

33 

„ Marine  . . 

„ Finance — 

6,792,612 

48  ! 

6,211,839 

30 

1.  Customs . . 

2,860,600 

43 

2,706,834 

95 

2.  Other  expenses . . 

1,070,507 

27 

1,039,654 

19 

Iceland 

85,764 

0 

85,764 

0 

Other  and  extraordinary  expenditure 
Collection  of  revenue  and  payment 

of 

7,062,229 

58 

6,165,690 

08 

debt — 

1.  Payment  of  National  Debt — 

(a)  Internal  debt 

1,642,000 

^ 1 

1,596,491 

67 

(b)  External  debt 

9,250,000 

0 

9,247,426 

66 

2.  Public  works  of  general  utility — 

1 

(a)  Railways  . . 

4,996,968 

58  1 

3,825.777 

53 

(b)  Other  expenditure 

573,045 

95  1 

512,516 

04 

(c)  New  railways  (expenditure 

covered  by  loan  of  1894) 

8,194,963 

62  ! 

5,593,242 

26 

3.  For  various  works  and  contributions 

i 

to  the  loan  and  advances 

806,643 

36  1 

219,394 

31 

Total  

79,805,290 

71  ! 

74,470,636 

47 

Equivalent  in  sterling  . . 

4,433, 627Z.  | 

I 

4,137,257/. 
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Recapitulation. 


‘ Amount. 

! 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Income 

Expenditure  . . . . . . . . ! 

Kroner  ore. 
79,051,735  23 

74,470,636  47 

£ 

4,391,763 

4,137,257 

Surplus 

To  which  should  be  added  the  balance 
held  by  the  State  on  March  31,  1895, 
viz. : 

4,581,098  76 
22,083,931  64 

254,505 

1,226,885 

Total 

1 

26,665,030  40 

1,481,390 

Balance. 


Debit. 


Description. 

Amount. 

Money  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Treasury, 
March  31,  1896  . 

Money  voted,  but  not  collected  . . 

Advances  and  deposits 

Kroner  ore. 

21,594,357  06 
6,410,351  34 

6,264,933  68 

Total 

Equivalent  in  sterling 

34,269,642  08 
1,903,869^. 

Credit 

Description. 

Amount. 

Above-mentioned  balance 
Money  voted,  but  not  paid  out  . . 

Kroner  ore. 
26,665,030  40 
7,604,611  68 

Total 

Equivalent  in  sterling 

34,269,642  08 
1,903,869^. 

The  above  closed  accounts  for  the  year  1895-96  are  apparently  Surplus,  how- 
still  more  satisfactory  than  the  closed  accounts  for  1894-95,  as  the  obtained, 
revenue  exceeds  the  estimates  by  5,905,547  kr.  55  ore  (328,086/.), 
while  the  expenditure  was  less  than  the  estimates  by  5,334,654  kr. 

(296,369/.),  there  being  thus  a surplus  of  4,581,098  kr.  76  ore 
(254,505/.),  instead  of  a deficit  estimated  at  6,659,103  kr. 

(369,950/.),  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  on  the  expenditure 
side  of  the  estimates  13,764,976  kr.  was  set  down  as  required 
for  public  works  of  general  utility,  while  only  9,931,535  kr. 
was  expended  on  them,  the  difference,  viz.,  3,833,441  kr. 

(212,969/.),  forming  a large  proportion  of  the  actual  difference 
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DENMARK. 


Sums  devoted 
to  conversion 
and 

extinction  of 

National 

Debt. 


Increase  in 
State  assets 
caused  by 
increased 
railway 
receipts. 


Direct 

taxation  and 

indirect 

taxation. 


Spirits  and 
beer. 

Posts  and 
telegraphs. 
Lottery  and 
miscellaneous. 
Item  in 
revenue 
derived  from 
loan  of  1894. 


Expenditure 
si<ie  of 
accounts. 


between  the  entire  estimated  and  actual  expenditure  as  quoted 
above. 

Two  items  on  the  expenditure  side  must  be  carefully 
noted,  viz.,  (1)  9,247,426  kr.  (513,746/.)  devoted  to  the  con- 
version of  the  old  3 J per  cent,  loan  to  3 per  cent. ; and 
(2)  1,596,491  kr.  (88,694/.)  set  apart  for  the  paying-off  and 
conversion  to  a lower  rate  of  interest  of  various  railway  and 
other  loans  forming  part  of  the  internal  debt. 

The  item  “ Interest  on  State  Assets,”  on  the  revenue  side  of 
the  accounts,  shows  an  increase  of  1,679,041  kr.  (93,280/.), 
this  being  nearly  entirely  due  to  the  income  from  State 
railways,  being  1,389,242  kr.  (77,180/.)  more  than  was  estimated, 
and  very  nearly  that  amount  in  excess  of  the  receipts  from 
that  source  for  1894-95.  This  considerable  rise  in  revenue 
may  be  attributed  to  the  great  improvement  which  has  lately 
taken  place  in  the  railway  system  of  Denmark.  Large  sums  have 
been  expended  on  improving  the  through  communications  with 
Germany,  and  in  accelerating  and  augmenting  the  train  service 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  with  the  result  that  a great  increase  has 
taken  place  both  in  passenger  and  goods  traffic.  The  State  rail- 
ways, whose  capitalised  value  is  placed  at  191,039,102  kr. 
(10,613,283/.),  produced  5,046,004  kr.,  enabling  them  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  2-J  per  cent. 

Direct  taxation  produced  a small  sum,  205,759  kr.  (11,431/.), 
more  than  the  estimates,  but  the  indirect  taxation  amounted  to 
3,527,251  kr.  (195,958/.)  more  than  the  estimates,  and  it  is  this 
item,  together  with  the  excess  of  income  from  the  State  railways, 
that  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  excess  of  real  income  over  esti- 
mated expenditure  in  these  closed  accounts.  Stamps,  succession 
duty,  transfers,  and  fees  all  produced  larger  sums  than  were  esti- 
mated, but  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  increase  in  revenue  from 
indirect  taxation  was  due  to  the  amount  derived  from  customs, 
tax  on  playing  cards,  taxes  on  ships  and  the  measurement  of  ships, 
and  the  excise  duty  on  the  fabrication  of  raw  sugar,  which,  in  all, 
produced  2,640,969  kr.  (146,720/.)  more  than  was  estimated. 

Spirits  produced  slightly  more,  and  beer  slightly  less,  than  was 
estimated. 

Posts  and  telegraphs  produced  more  than  twice  the  amount 
estimated,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  the  lottery  and  from  mis- 
cellaneous sources  was  also  in  excess  of  the  estimates. 

The  item  on  the  revenue  side,  of  15,610,218  kr.  (867,234/.), 
can  hardly  be  properly  classed  as  income,  as  it  was  taken 
from  the  loan  of  1894  ; but  of  this  sum  9,247,426  kr.  (513,746/.) 
was  expended  in  the  redemption  and  conversion  of  the  external 
debt,  while  the  remainder  was  devoted  to  the  construction  of  new 
railways. 

Turning  to  the  expenditure  side  of  the  accounts  it  will  be 
noticed  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  extra  expenses  of  the 
Kigsdag,  the  expenditure  estimated  under  the  heads  of  the  King’s 
Civil  List,  the  Eoyal  Appanages,  the  Council  of  State,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  debt,  and  the  pension  list,  almost 
tallies  with  the  actual  expenditure. 
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The  Ministries  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for  Public  Works,  of  the  The  Public 
Interioi’,  of  Finance,  and  of  Marine  spent  respectively  less  than  Minisrries. 
was  estimated,  while  the  Ministries  for  Justice,  Public  Worship, 
and  War  exceeded  their  allotted  estimated  expenditure,  and  the 
•expenditure  of  the  Ministry  for  Iceland  exactly  equalled  the 
■estimates;  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  combined  Ministries 
being  652,911  kr.  (36,273/.)  less  than  was  estimated.  The  item, 

“ other  and  extraordinary  expenditure,”  which  comprises  all  the  otter  and 
sums  apportioned  to  the  various  Ministries  for  extraordinary  extraordinary 
outlay  in  their  separate  departments,  and  in  which  are  included 
such  items  as  subventions  to  steamship  companies  for  the  carriage 
of  mails  and  goods,  and  to  port  and  harbour  authorities  for 
damage  done  by  storms,  as  well  as  money  expended  in  the 
improvement  of  harbours  and  canals,  grants  in  aid  to  communes, 

&c.,  is  less  than  the  estimates  by  896,539  kr.  (49,807/.). 

The  sums  allotted  in  the  estimates  for  the  redemption  of  the 
public  debt  are  about  equal  to  the  amount  actually  expended. 

As  I mentioned  above,  the  sums  devoted  in  the  estimates  to  Money  voted 
works  of  public  utility  were  not  nearly  expended,  the  sums  voted  , 

amounting  to  13,764,976  kr.  (76’4,721/.),  while  only  9,931,535  kr.  ^0?^“  of 
(551,752/.)  were  actually  paid  out.  public  utility. 

The  foregoing  statistics  explain  the  various  items,  and  the 
total  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  closed  accounts  of  the  years 
1894-95  and  1895-96.  The  budget  for  1896-97  was  voted  by 
the  Kigsdag  on  March  31st,  1896,  and  is  composed  as  follows : — 
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Estimated  Eevenue  for  1896-97. 


Amount. 


Net  revenue  of  State  domains 
Interest  on  State  assets  . . - 
Direct  taxation 

Indirect  taxation — 

1.  Stamps 

2.  Succession  duty 

3.  Transfers 

4.  Fees  .. 

5.  Customs 

6 Special  import  duty. . 

7.  Spirits 

8.  Beer  .. 

9.  Various 


Total  of  indirect  taxation 

Posts  and  telegraphs 

Lottery 

Miscellaneous 

Revenue  accruing  from  assets  and  the  management  of 
State  loans — 

1.  Grants  from  assets  .. 

2.  Caution  money 

3.  Deductions  from  salaries  for  old  age  pensions  . . 

4.  Revenue  from  the  sale  of  State  bonds,  according 

to  the  Law  of  May  8,  1894,  to  be  devoted  to 
building  railways  . . . . . . . . 

Totals 

Equivalent  in  sterling 


Kroner 

ore. 

812,110 

78 

4,805,873 

12 

10,084,170 

0 

2,696,000 

0 

1,443,000 

0 

664,800 

0 

2,130,300 

0 

24,710,000 

0 

1,369,000 

0 

2,911,000 

0 

4,482,000 

0 

428,000 

0 

40,834,100 

0 

103,807 

0 

1,260,000 

0 

662,836 

48 

i 688,146 

77 

200,000 

0 

221,868 

0 

7,629,500 

0 

67,302,412 

15 

3,739,023Z. 
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Estimated  Expenditure  for  1896 

-97. 

King’s  Civil  List  . . 

Amount. 

Kroner  ore. 
1,000,000  0 

Royal  Appanages 

155,200 

0 

Rigsdag 

200,000 

119,016 

0 

Council  of  State  . . 

0 

Interest  on  debt — 
1.  Internal 

4,829,750 

0 

2 External 

2,019,900 

0 

Pensions  — 

1.  General 

2,213,820 

0 

2.  Military 

571,100 

437,881 

0 

3.  Invalid 

48 

Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 

606,456 

0 

„ Public  Works 

653,299 

86 

„ Interior 

5,857,932 

92 

„ Justice  . . . . , . . 

3,989,670 

50 

,,  Public  Worship  and  Instruction  .. 

3,887,546 

72 

War 

10,197,370 

18 

„ Marine 

6,628,176 

19 

M inistry  of  Finance — 
1.  Customs 

2,832,724 

25 

. 2.  Other  expenses 

1,072,203 

97 

Iceland 

83,764 

0 

Other  and  extraordinary  expenditure  . . 

4,186,772 

20 

I.  Collection  of  revenue  and  payment  of  debt — 
(1)  Payment  of  National  Debt — 

{a)  Internal  debt  . . 

1,642,000 

0 

\h)  External  debt  .. 

17,250 

0 

11.  Public  works  of  general  utility— 
{a)  Railways 

3,918,697 

0 

{b  ) Purchase  of  railway  from  Ribe  to  Vedsted 

822,000 

0 

(c)  New  railways  (expenditure  covered  by  loan 
of  1894)  

9,476,000 

0 

III.  Various  works  and  contribution  to  loans  and 
advances..  ..  ..  ..  ‘ . 

307,000 

0 

Total 

67,725,531 

27 

Equivalent  in  sterling  . . 

3,762,529^. 

In  reviewing  the  figures  of  the  budget  for  the  current  finan-  Eeview  of 
cial  year  (1896-97),  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  supplemen-  budget  for 
tary  estimates  have  not  yet  been  laid  before  the  Kigsdad,  and  that  SuppJe."^' 
they  will  not,  in  all  probability,  be  voted  before  the  end  of  March,  mentaiy 
In  former  years  these  estimates,  although  they  have  increased  estimates  not 
the  total  sums  on  both  the  revenue  and  expenditure  sides  of  the 
accounts,  have  not  made  any  difference  in  the  relative  value  of 
the  revenue  as  compared  with  the  expenditure. 

The  deficit,  according  to  the  estimated  budget,  amounts  to  Deficit 
423,119  kr.  (23,5067),  which,  however,  will  probably  disappear  according  to 
when  the  closed  accounts  for  1896-97  are  published.  In  the  b«<lget  voted 
budget  for  1896-97,  as  laid  before  the  Chambers  in  1895,  there 
was  a nominal  surplus  of  4,000  kr.  (2227),  which,  however,  was 
changed  to  the  above-mentioned  deficit  (in  the  course  of  its 
passage  into  law),  through  the  compromise  arrived  at  by  the  joint 
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Comparison 
of  budget 
of  1896-97 
with  closed 
accounts  of 
1895-96. 


committees  of  the  Landsthing  and  Volkething,  who,  after  disagree- 
ing on  various  points,  finally  decided  on  voting  only  those  sums 
which  had  been  already  passed  by  both  Chambers. 

On  comparing  the  budget  of  1896-97  with  the  closed  accounts 
of  1895-96,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  revenue  of  1895-96  was 
estimated  at  73,146,187  kr.  68  ore  (4,063,677/.),  of  which 
15,600,000  kr.  (866,666/.)  was  derived  from  the  loan  of  1894, 
while  the  revenue  for  1896-97  is  estimated  at  67,302,412  kr. 
(3,739,023/.),  of  which  7,629,500  kr.  (423,861/.)  is  derived  from 
the  above-mentioned  loan,  the  revenue  side  of  the  budget  of 
1896-97  thus  showing  a normal  increase  of  2,126,725  kr. 
(118,151/.)  over  the  estimated  revenue  of  1895-96,  while,  however, 
it  is  less  than  the  actual  revenue  of  that  year  by  3,678,823  kr. 
(204,379/.).  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  budget  for 
1896-97  had  passed  the  Chambers  nearly  six  months  before  the 
closed  accounts  for  1895-96  were  issued,  and  as  the  normal 
revenue  has  shown  an  upward  tendency  during  the  financial  years 
1894-95,  1895-96,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
revenue  from  ordinary  sources  for  1896-97  will  not  retrograde 
during  the  present  financial  year,  and  consequently  that  when  the 
closed  accounts  of  1896-97  are  issued  in  September,  1897,  they 
will  show  a considerable  increase  over  the  estimates  passed  by  the 
Chambers  in  1896.  Taking  the  actual  revenue  from  ordinary 
sources  for  1894-95  (that  is  to  say,  not  including  the  money 
derived  from  the  loan  of  1894),  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only 
833,768  kr.  (46,320/.)  less  than  the  estimated  revenue  of  1896-97, 
and  that  710,267  kr.  (39,459/.)  of  the  increased  relative  revenue 
of  1896-97  is  due  to  the  tax  upon  beer  (to  which  allusion  will  be 
made  later  on),  and  that  in  other  respects  the  estimated  revenue 
for  1896-97  is  based  on  the  actual  revenue  returns  of  1894-95. 

The  following  is  a table  of  the  estimates  for  1897-98,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Chambers,  and  which  will  come  up  for 
discussion  very  shortly  : — 
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Estimated  Eevenue  1897-98. 


Revenue  of  State  domains 

Amount. 

Kroner  ore. 
765,157  44 

Interests  on  State  assets  . . 

4,332,466 

55 

Direct  taxation 

10,182,550 

0 

Indirect  taxation  — 

1.  Stamps 

2,830,000 

0 

2.  Succession  duty 

1,446,000 

0 

3.  Transfers 

686,400 

0 

4.  Fees  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .. 

2,33J,000 

0 

5.  Customs 

26,409,000 

0 

6.  Special  import  duty  . . 

1,431,000 

0 

7.  Spirits  . . . . , . . • • 

3,075,000 

0 

8.  Beer  .. 

4,817,000 

0 

9.  Various 

430,000 

0 

Total  from  indirect  taxation  . . 

43,455,400 

0 

Posts  and  telegraphs 

201,140 

0 

Lottery 

1,390,000 

0 

Miscellaneous 

722,274 

94 

Revenue  from  assets  and  management  of  State  loans — 

I.  Grants  from  assets  .. 

721,430 

10 

II.  Caution  money 

200,000 

0 

III.  Deductions  from  salaries  for  old  age  pensions  . . 

233,178 

0 

IV.  Revenue  from  sale  of  State  bonds  according  to  the 
Law  of  May  8,  1894,  to  be  devoted  to  building 

railways 

4,431,000 

0 

Total  

66,634,597 

03 

Equivalent  in  sterling  . . 

3,701,922Z. 

(?.307) 
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Difference 
between 
revenue  for 
1896-97  and 
for  1897-98. 


Diminution  of 
revenue  from 
State  railways. 


Estimated  Expenditure  1897-98. 


Amount. 

Kroner 

ore. 

King’s  Civil  List  . . . . . . . . . . . . | 

1,000,000 

0 

Royal  Appanages  . . 

155,200 

0 

Rigsdag 

200,000 

0 

Council  of  State.  . . 

119,016 

0 

Interest  on  debt — 

(«)  Internal 

4,954,870 

0 

(b)  External 

2,018,500 

0 

Pensions — 

1.  General  . . . . . . . . . . . . ' 

2,213,820 

0 

2.  Military  

564,600 

0 

3.  Invalid 

418,757 

97 

Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs 

618,656 

0 

„ Agriculture  . . 

2,196,705 

23 

„ Interior 

4,433,382 

44 

„ Justice 

4,315,760 

84 

„ Public  Wor.sliip  and  Instruction  .. 

, 4,109,654 

30 

„ War  .. 

10,066,923 

59 

„ Marine 

6,719,790 

67 

,,  Finance 

3,686,622 

76 

Iceland 

81,764 

0 

Other  and  extraordinary  expenditure  (divided  amongst 

the  above  Ministries)  . . 

4,629,474 

0 

I.  Collection  of  revenue  and  payment  of  debt— 

1.  Payment  of  National  Debt — 

{a)  Internal  debt 

1,642,000 

0 

(b)  External  debt 

3,000 

0 

II.  Public  works  of  general  utility — 

Improvement  of  existing  railways,  harbours,  &c. 

6,108,722 

0 

New  railways  (expenditure  covered  by  loan  of  1894) 

1 4,431,000 

0 

III.  Various  works  and  contributions  to  loans  and 

advances  . . . . 

297,800 

0 

Total 

64,986,019 

70 

Equivalent  in  sterling  . . . . £ 

3,610,334 

On  comparing  the  proposed  budget  for  1897-98  3vith  the 
budget  for  1896-97,  already  voted  by  the  Chambers,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  revenue  for  1896-97  is  put  down  at  67,302,412  kr.  15  ore 
(3,739,022/.j,  and  the  revenue  for  1897-98  at  66,634,597  kr.  3 ore 
(3,701,922/.),  but  the  apparently  diminished  income  for  1897-98 
is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  difference  between  the  sums 
appropriated  in  these  2 years  from  the  loan  of  1894  for  building- 
railways.  In  the  budget  for  1896-97,  7,629,500  kr.  (423,861/.) 
was  placed  under  the  heading  of  income  from  this  source,  whereas 
in  the  budget  for  1897-98  only  4,431,000  kr.  (246,166/.)  of  income 
was  classed  in  that  category,  so  that  if  tlie  income  from  this  source 
is  subtracted  from  the  revenue  side  of  both  budgets,  the  real 
income  for  1896-97  may  be  put  dovm  as  59,672,912  kr.,  while  the 
income  for  1897-98  may  be  placed  at  62,203,597  kr.  (3,455,755/.), 
or  in  an  increase  in  revenue  from  ordinary  sources,  as  compared 
with  the  budget  for  1896-97,  of  2,530,685  kr.  (140,593/.). 

In  various  items  of  revenue  such  as  “ Eevenue  from  State 
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Domains,  ’ and  “ Interest  from  State  Assets,”  a diminution  of 
income  is  estimated.  A noticeable  diminution  under  the  latter 
heading  is  the  income  derived  from  the  State  railways,  which  are 
estimated  as  producing  448,279  hr.  (24,904/.)  less  than  in  1896-97. 

This  decrease  is  owing  to  a law  passed  last  year  diminishing  the 
rates  of  personal  fares  and  the  charges  on  goods  traffic  for  dis- 
tances exceeding  a certain  length.  It  remains  to  he  seen  whether 
these  lessened  charges  will  really  lower  the  income  from  the  rail- 
ways, or  whether  the  decreased  rates  will  attract  a larger  traffic 
and  thus  compensate  for  this  diminution. 

The  estimated  increase  in  the  revenue  from  indirect  taxation.  Increase  in 
however,  not  only  compensates  for  these  losses,  but  brings  up  the 
revenue  for  1897-98  to  its  above-named  estimated  increase  over  taxation, 
the  revenue  of  1896-97. 

This  increase  in  the  indirect  taxation  amounts  to  2,621,300  kr. 

(145,627/.),  or  rather  more  than  the  entire  estimated  surplus  of 
the  revenue  for  1897-98  over  the  revenue  for  1896-97.  The 
figures,  upon  which  the  receipts  for  1897-98  under  this  heading 
are  based,  are  the  receipts  in  the  closed  accounts  for  1895-96,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  diminution  during 
1897-98  need  be  apprehended  under  this  item. 

The  Minister  for  Finance,  on  introducing  the  Inidget  for  Speech  of 
1897-98  into  the  Rigsdag,  pointed  out  that  the  apparent  surplus  Minister  of 
revenue  amounted  to  1,648,577  kr.,  but  that  the  amount  which 
would  have  to  be  expended  on  railways  and  other  works  of  general  of  budget  for 
utility  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  His  Excellency  alluded  1897-98. 
to  the  fact  that  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Rigsdag  not  to 
raise  the  tax  upon  beer  to  more  than  7 kr.  a tonde  (about  29 
gallons),  the  estimated  revenue  under  that  heading  would  be 
reduced  by  680,000  kr.  (37,777/.),  and  that  he  consequently  only 
estimated  the  real  surplus  at  about  800,000  kr.  (44,444/.). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Ministry  for  Public  Works  has  Ministry  for 
been  replaced  by  a Ministry  for  Agriculture,  this  change  having  Public  Works 
been  effected  in  May,  1896.  The  expenses  of  the  new  Ministry 
are  set  down  in  the  budget  as  being  1,543,406  kr.  (85,744/.)  more  Affriralture. 
than  the  expenses  of  the  Ministry  for  Public  Works  in  1896-97, 
but  this  is  due  to  the  management  of  tlie  Domains  having  been 
taken  away  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  handed  over  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  who  at  the  same  time  took  over  much  of 
the  business,  such  as  forestry,  &c.,  hitherto  managed  by  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  whose  expenses  consequently  diminished 
from  5,857,932  kr.  (325,440/.)  in  1896-97  to  4,433,382  kr. 

(246,299/.)  ill  1897-98. 

. Tlie  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  of  the  Ministries  Expenditure 
of  Marine  and  War  for  the  years  1894-95,  1895-96,  1896-97,  of  Minbtries 
1897—98  : — of  Marine  and 

War  from 
1894-95  to 
1897-98. 


B 2 
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In  comparing  the  foregoing  annual  expenditure  on  the  army 
and  navy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  figures  for  1896-97 
and  for  1897-98  do  not  include  the  supplementary  estimates, 
which  will  probably  increase  them  slightly.  The  reason  why  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  1896-97  for  the  two  services  is  less  than 
any  of  the  three  other  years,  is  that  some  of  the  items  under  each 
heading  were  struck  out  when  the  compromise  between  the  two 
Houses  (to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made)  was  arrived  at 
on  the  final  vote  for  the  budget  of  that  year. 

The  following  tables  show  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
Denmark  for  1893-94,  1894-95,  1895-96,  1896-97  (estimated), 
and  1897-98  (estimated),  as  well  as  the  amount  in  the  Treasury 
chest  at  the  close  of  each  financial  vear  : — 


Comparison 
of  Navy  and 
Army 

expenditure. 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


Difference 

Amount  in 
Treasury 
Equivalent  in 
sterling  £ 


1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

Kroner. 

58,075,266 

62,152,473 

Kroner. 

67,342,357 

61,395,336 

Kroner. 

79,051,735 

74,470,636 

- 4,077,207 

+ 5,947,521 

+ 4,581,099 

11,191,086 

16,905,719 

21,594,357 

621,727 

939,206 

1,199,686 

Estimated. 


Revenue  and 
expenditure 
for  years 

1893- 94, 

1894- 95, 

1895- 96, 

1896- 97, 

1897- 98. 


S-97. 


Kroner. 

67,302,412 

67,725,531 


423,119 


21,171,238 

1,176,179 


1897-98. 


Kroner. 

66,634,597 

64,986,019 


+ 1,648,578 


22,819,816 

1,267,767 


In  considering  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  these  years,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although,  according  to  the  estimates, 
there  will  be  a deficit  during  the  year  1896-97,  yet  that,  as  I 
have  already  explained,  this  deficit  will  probably  not  only  be 
wiped  out,  but  the  closed  accounts  for  the  year,  wdien  issued,  may 
even  show  a small  surplus.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that  the 
Minister  for  Finance,  in  presenting  the  budget  for  1897-98  to  the 
Folkething,  remarked  that  he  only  estimated  the  surplus  at 
800,000  kr.  (44,444/.),  instead  of  the  1,648,578  kr.  (91,587/.) 
printed  in  the  Finance  Bill,  owing  to  the  Chambers  not  having 
sanctioned  the  increased  duty  of  3 kr.  per  tonde  on  beer,  a duty 
which  had  been  reckoned  on  in  drawing  up  the  estimates. 

One  point  in  the  above  tables  deserves  special  mention. 

The  estimated  surplus,  or  rather  the  surplus  which  is  turned 
into  the  Treasury  chest  during  these  4 years,  is  placed  at 
11,628,730  kr.  (646,040/.).  But  the  amounts  charged  on  the 
income  side  of  the  various  budgets,  as  derived  from  the  loan  of 
1894,  were  as  follows  : — 


How  the 
revenue  and 
expenditure 
estimated 
figures  for 

1896- 97, 

1897- 98,  may 
probably  be 
changed. 


Part  of 
balance  in 
Treasury 
derived  from 
railway  loan 
of  1894. 
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Year. 

Amount. 

Kroners. 

1894-95  

7,812,317 

1895-96  

6,362,792^ 

1896-97  

7,629.500 

1897-98  

4,431,000 

Total 

26,235,609 

Equivalent  in  sterling  . . £ 

(1,457,533) 

* Although  15,610,218  kr.  are  put  down  in  the  estimates  of  1895-96  as  derived 
from  the  loan  of  1894,  yet,  as  already  noticed  in  paragraph  6,  page  9,  9,247,426  kr. 
of  this  sum  was  devoted  to  the  redemption  and  conversion  of  the  external  debt, 
while  the  remainder,  viz.,  6,362,792  kr.,  was  voted  for  the  State  railway  expen- 
diture. 


while  the  expenditure  on  the  State  railways  (for  which  purpose, 
and  for  the  conversion  to  3 per  cent,  of  the  per  cent,  debt,  the 
loan  was  raised)  during  the  4 years  is  set  down  as : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Kroners. 

1-95 

1,252,869 

;-96 

5,593,242 

1-97 

9,476,000 

^-98 

4,431,000 

Total 

20,753,111 

Equivalent  in  sterling  . . £ 

(1,152,950) 

The  difference  between  these  two  sums,  viz.,  5,482,498  kix 
(304,583/.),  which  is  turned  into  the  Treasury  chest  and  reckoned 
as  part  of  the  surplus,  is  in  reality  a portion  of  the  National  Debt, 
and  is,  therefore,  chargeable  to  both  the  debit  and  the  credit  side 
of  the  accounts. 

Fluctuations  The  following  figures  show  the  fluctuations  in  the  National 
in  National  Debt  and  ill  the  interest  payable  on  it  since  1894 : — 

Debt  and  in  ^ 

the  interest 
on  it  since 
1894. 
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Amount. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

On  March  31,  1894— 
Internal  debt 
External  debt  . . 

K roner. 

172,554,299 

9,554,183 

£ 

Total  .. 

182,108,482 

10,117,138 

Interest  on  internal  debt 
„ external  debt 

6,311,487 

391,806 

. . 

Total 

6,703,293 

372,405 

On  March  31,  1895 — 
Internal  debt  , . 
External  debt  . . 

146,520,742 

61,907,283 

•• 

Total  . . 

208,428,025 

11,579,334 

Interest  on  internal  debt 
„ external  debt 

6,395,362 

459,097 

. . 

Total  .. 

6,854,459 

380,803 

(The  large  increase  in  the  external 
debt  is  due  to  the  loan  raised  in  Paris, 
and  which  amounted  eventually  to 
66,326,000  kr.) 

On  March  31,  1896 — 
Internal  debt 
External  debt  .. 

132,529,371 

66,532,500 

Total  . . . . . . 

199,061,871 

11,058,992 

Interest  on  internal  debt 
„ external  debt 

5,127,096 

1,775,342 

•• 

Total  . . 

6,902,438 

383,468 

On  March  31,  1897  (estimated)— 
Internal  debt 
External  debt 

135,997,274 

62,615,500 

Total  .. 

198,612,774 

11,034,043 

Interest  on  internal  debt 
„ external  debt 

4,829,750 

2,019,900 

•• 

Total  . . 

6,849,650 

380,536 

On  March  31,  1898  (estimated) — 
Internal  debt  ..  ..  .. 

External  debt  .. 

137,872,373 

66,615,250 

•• 

Total 

204,387,623 

11,354,868 

Interest  on  internal  debt 
„ external  debt 

4,954,870 

2,018,500 

•• 

Total  .. 

6,973,370 

387,409 
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Total  amount  On  reviewing  the  above  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  from 
of  increase  in  the  close  of  the  financial  year  1893-94  to  the  close  of  the  financial 
national  1897-98  the  ISTatioiial  Debt  of  the  Kingdom  has  diminished 

sincVis^  fi’oni  172,554,299  kr.  (9,586,349/.)  to  137,872,373  kr.  (7,659,576/.), 
the  external  debt  has  increased  from  9,554,183  kr.  (530,788/.)  to 
66,515,250  kr.  (3,695,291/.).  The  increase  in  the  whole  of  the 
Kational  Debt,  both  internal  and  external,  from  March  31,  1894, 
to  March  31,  1898,  has  amounted  to  22,279,141  kr.  (1,237,730/.), 
and,  if  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  the  Treasury  from  1893-94 
to  1897-98,  viz.  11,628,730  kr.  (646,040/.)  be  subtracted* from  this, 
the  total  amount  of  the  increase  in  the  national  indebtedness  from 
March,  1894,  to  March,  1898,  will  be  found  to  be  10,650,411  kr. 
(591,689/.). 

Rate  of  But  while  the  national  indebtedness  will  by  March  31, 

interest  h.as  1898,  have  increased  by  the  above  amount  to  204,387,623  kiv 
it?propordon  (H;354,868/.),  the  yearly  interest  will  have  only  risen  froj)i 
to  indebted-  6,703,293  kr.  to  6,973,370  kr.,  which  is  a total  increase  of 
ness.  270,077  kr.  (15,004/.).  This  is  due  to  the  redemption  of  some  of 

the  3-J  per  cent,  internal  loan  by  means  of  the  loan  of  1894,  which 
* only  bears  interest  at  3 per  cent. 

Classes  of  It  is  estimated  that  the  various  loans  composing  the  State 

loans  and  Debt  and  their  respective  rates  of  interest  will  be  as  follows  in 
rates  of  March,  1898 

interest  on 


them, 

estimated  for 
March  31, 
1898. 


Internal  debt — 

Irredeemable  . . 

Redeemable 

Payable  at  fixed  dates 

Annuities 

Total  . . 

External  debt — 

Hanover  loan  . . ..  (at  4 %) 

Amsterdam  loan  ,.  (at  3i  %) 
Paris  loan  (1894)  ..  (at  3 %) 

Total  . . 

Total  of  National  Debt, . 


Amount. 


Currency. 

Sterling. 

Kroner 

ore. 

£ 

68,243,-352 

76 

6,440,334 

96 

63,187,512 

05 

1,173 

95 

•• 

137,872,373 

72 

7,659,576 

186,250 

0 

3,000 

0 

66,326,000 

0 

•• 

66,515,250 

0 

3,695,291 

204,387,623 

0 

11,354,868 
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Eates  of  Interest  on  Internal  Debt 


Amount. 

Currency. 

Per  Cent. 

Kroner 

ore. 

Irredeemable 

22,400 

0 

5 

12,160 

0 

1,463,982 

28,680 

50 

4 

28 

3f 

58,251,250 

0 

3i 

8,464,879 

98 

3 

■Redeemable 

4,577,000 

0 

5 

7,691 

84 

4 

1,855,300 

0 

343 

12 

31 

Payable  at  future  dates. . 

4,204,800 

0 

4 

*58,982,712 

0 

Total  interest  on  internal  debt 

4,954,870 

0 

•• 

* This  latter  sum  is  not  redeemable  before  1910. 


For  annuities  a sum  of  2,440  kr.  is  estimated,  and  62,370  kr. 
for  annual  c’ontribution  to  the  Widows’  fund. 


Amount. 

Loan. 

Interest. 

Interest  on  external  debt — 
Hanover  loan 
Amsterdam  loan 
Paris  loan  of  1894 
Costs  of  administration,. 

(4%) 
(31  %) 
(3%) 

Kroner. 

186,250 

3,000 

66,326,000 

Kroner. 

7,450 

105 

2,005,698 

5,247 

Total 

.. 

2,018,500 

The  Danish  loan  raised  in  Paris  in  1894  constitutes,  it  will  Paris  loan  of 
be  observed,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  external  debt.  This  loan 
does  not  commence  to  be  redeemable  before  1914,  v/hen  it  will  be 
gradually  paid  off  at  par  by  annual  drawings  of  the  numbered 
bonds. 

One  of  the  greatest  drains  on  the  Danish  Exchequer  during  state  aid  to 
the  financial  years  1895-96,  1896-97,  and  1897  98  has  been  the  I’ailways  has 
grants  in  aid  of  railways.  The  Law  of  1894  authorised  the  con- 
struction  of  various  railways  throughout  the  islands  and  in  drain  on  the 
Jutland.  Half  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  these  railways  Exchequer, 
is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  communes  through  which  they  pass,  the 
remaining  half  being  contributed  by  the  Government.  To  cover 
(2307)  c 
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Capitalised 
value  of 
railways 
nearly 

equivalent  to 
whole  of 
National  Debt. 
Bills  altering 
duties  and 
direct 
taxation 
introduced  iu 
1897. 


General 
review  of 
financial 
situation. 


this  expenditure  the  Government  issued  bonds  bearing  interest  at 
.3^  per  cent,  and  irredeemable  before  December,  1910.  Up  to 
1894  nearly  all  the  railways  were  in  the  bands  of  the  State,  but 
by  the  Law  of  1894  the  railways  constructed  in  accordance  with 
its  provisions  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  communes.  The 
Government,  however,  has  the  right,  after  25  years,  of  purchasing 
them  at  a valuation  not  to  exceed  20  years’  purchase  of  the 
average  of  the  receipts  of  the  preceding  3 years,  or  can  take  them 
over  3 years  after  the  commencement  of  their  construction  by 
repaying  to  the  communes  the  total  sum  of  money  they  have 
expended  on  them. 

The  capital  invested  by  the  State  in  railways  under  its  control 
was,  in  1896,  191,039, 102  kr.  (10,613,283/.),  so  that  nearly  the 
entire  public  debt  of  the  Kingdom  is  covered  by  the  estimated 
capitalised  value  of  the  railways. 

As  this  report  was  approaching  completion  Bills  have  been 
laid  before  the  Chambers  by  the  Government  introducing  changes 
in  both  the  fiscal  system  and  the  direct  taxation  of  the  country, 
the  first  serious  changes  in  that  direction  which  have  been 
attempted  for  30  years. 

AVithout  going  into  details  as  to  the  exact  reforms  proposed  in 
the  tariff,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  Government  desires 
to  reduce  the  duties  on,  or  to  grant  free  entry  to,  various  articles 
of  first  necessity,  or  of  importance  to  the  Danish  shipbuilding 
trade.  The  losses  thus  entailed  on  the  customs  receipts  will  be 
made  good  by  increased  duties  on  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  by 
raising  the  duty  on  brandy  from  35  to  85  ore  per  litre. 

The  second  measure  which  has  been  laid  before  the  Chambers 
proposes  to  hand  over  about  200,000/.  of  the  receipts  from 
direct  taxation  to  the  communes  in  aid  of  local  taxation,  and  it  is 
intended  to  balance  this  consequent  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  by  imposing  a new  tax  on  incomes  at  the  rate  of 

per  cent.,  and  a tax  on  capital  of  0’3  per  mille. 

The  customs  duties  have  been  steadily  rising  during  the  past 
3 years,  and  it  is  believed  that  even  if  at  first  the  State  should 
lose  revenue  under  the  newly-proposed  tariff,  it  will  eventually 
regain  more  than  its  former  income  from  these  sources. 

In  reviewing  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  figures  and  details 
above  mentioned,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  finances  of  Denmark 
are  in  a flourishing  condition.  Although  the  Xational  Debt  has 
slightly  increased  since  1894,  yet  the  money  raised  has  been 
expended  in  works  of  general  utility  to  tlie  country,  while  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  owing  to  able  management  of  the  finances, 
lias  not  increased  in  proportion.  The  railroad  system  has  been 
and  is  being  extended  all  over  the  Kingdom,  and  the  increasing 
receipts  from  this  source  would  appear  to  indicate  that  on  the 
completion  of  the  lines  now  in  course  of  construction  a fair 
return  for  the  capital  expended  on  them  may  be  confidently 
awaited.  Agriculture  has,  it  is  true,  suffered  in  Denmark,  as  in 
other  countries,  but  this  industry  is  being  assisted  by  the  extension 
of  the  railroads,  and  by  grants  to  local  taxation,  while  the 
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admirable  system  of  sanitary  inspection  of  agricultural  produce 
must  always  ensure  its  ready  sale  abroad. 

The  expenditure  on  fortifications,  except  as  far  as  regards 
their  maintenance,  has  ceased,  and  no  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
defences  of  the  country  is  in  contemplation,  so  that,  humanly 
speaking,  Denmark  is  unlikely  to  be  met  by  any  unusual  strain 
on  her  resources.  Eevenue  from  ordinary  sources  has  been  in 
the  main  steadily  rising  without  the  imposition  of  extra  taxation, 
and  although  it  is,  of  course,  open  to  conjecture  whether  the 
proposed  new  taxes  and  tariff  will  be  of  material  advantage  to 
the  Kingdom,  yet,  as  the  grounds  for  their  submission  to  the 
Chambers  were  based  on  the  calculations  of  the  majority  of  a 
skilled  commission  which  had  laboured  on  the  question  since 
1894,  they  may  fairly  be  expected  to  add  to  the  resources  of 
Denmark  and  conduce  to  the  well-being  of  her  people.  • 
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(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  February  25,  1897.) 

My  Lora, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  my  Report  on  the 
Trade,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  of  the  Consular  District  of 
Havre  for  the  year  1896. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  E.  CECIL  HERTSLET, 
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Introductory. 


General 
review  of 
trade  and 
commerce. 


The  mercantile  conditions  in  1896  were  no  better  than  in  the 
previous  } ear,  and  trade  was  generally  in  a depressed  state.  There 
was  a falling-off  in  the  imports  of  general  produce  ; and  owing  to 
the  smaller  crop  of  cotton  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of 
steamers  from  the  southern  ports  fell  below  that  of  1895.  The 
in  oortof  grain  was  also  smaller,  and,  consequently,  the  number 
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of  unemployed  dockers  was  unusually  large,  and  the  distress  more 
widespread  than  has  been  known  for  a considerable  time. 

The  delay  in  carrying  out  the  improvements  decided  on  in  the 
port  of  Havre,  while  important  works  were  actually  executed  at 
ports  competing  with  it  for  tlie  foreign  trade,  has  undoubtedly 
had  some  effect  in  bringing  about  the  state  of  depression  now 
prevailing.  But  this  depression  is  partly  due,  not  to  local  causes, 
but  to  the  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  existing  in  the  various 
markets  and  exchanges  of  Europe.  The  commercial  community 
is  much  concerned  at  tlie  shrinkage  of  the  importations  of  the 
port,  and  at  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  before  long  tiiere  will  be  a strong 
reaction  against  the  protective  theories  which  are  now  in  the 
ascendant  in  this  country. 

The  most  encouraging  feature  in  the  situation,  so  far  as  British 
trade  is  concerned,  is  that,  notwithstanding  the  depressed  state  of 
trade,  there  was  a marked  increase  both  in  tlie  number  and 
tonnage  of  British  vessels,  engaged  in  the  home  trade,  which  entered 
the  port. 

The  port  of  Havre  is  principally  one  of  transit  for  the  im- 
portation of  raw  materials  for  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
Erance.  It  is  not  only  a great  maritime  port,  but,  during  the  past 
year  especially,  it  has  made  considerable  strides  tow^ards  becoming 
also  an  industrial  town  of  some  importance.  In  the  Quartier 
de  I’Eure,  which  is  on  the  Estuary  of  the  Seine,  and  is  very  conve- 
niently situated  as  regards  the  docks,  the  railway,  and  the  Tancar- 
ville  canal,  old  industries  have  revived,  new  ones  have  sprung  up, 
and  the  district  shows  every  sign  of  commercial  activity. 
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Ekturh  of  Shipping  which  Entered  the  Port  of  Havre  during 
the  Year  1896. 


Sailing, 

Steam, 

Total, 

Name  of  Country. 

Number  of 
Vessels, 

Tons, 

Number  of 
Vessels, 

Tons, 

Number  of 
Vessels, 

Tons. 

_*-Great  Britain 

43 

13,008 

970 

807,958 

1,013 

880,966 

^--France  

62 

22,048 

361 

493,104 

423 

515,152 

,.^-rA.U8tria-Hungary ... 

8 

3,259 

1 

548 

9 

3,807 

Belgium 

1 

1,465 

1 

1,465 

Denmark 

”53 

11,109 

22 

15,626 

75 

26,735 

-,-<xermany 

^taly  

24 

10,081 

250 

428,614 

274 

438,695 

17 

10,296 

1 

1,773 

18 

12,069 

Mexico  

1 

477 

1 

477 

• —Netberlands 

8 

5,080 

*72  ! 

123  589 

80 

128,669 

Norway  

104 

48,375 

51  1 

25; 760 

155 

74,135 

Peru 

2, 126 

4 

2, 126 

Portugal  

'”2 

1,837 

1 

3,459 

12 

5,296 

/''■Russia  

12 

7,050 

11 

7,547 

23 

14,597 

Spain  

2 

679 

6 

11,212 

8 

11,891 

Sweden  

12 

4,625 

64 

40,813 

76 

4.5,438 

/^^Total  

348 

137,924 

1,824 

2,023,594 

2,172 

2,161,518 

A :> 
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Coasting 

trade. 


Deij.ils  of 
shipping. 


Seamen  on 
board  British 
vessels. 


The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  two  British  steam  packets, 
each  measuring  411  tons  register,  belonging  to  the  London  and 
South-Western  Bail  way  Company,  which  made  313  voyages  from 
Southampton  to  Havre. 

The  coasting  trade  is  reserved  to  French  vessels  exclusively, 
and  these  vessels  are  also  excluded  from  tlie  return,  as  the  custom- 
house authorities  make  no  distinction  between  sailing  ships  and 
steamers.  There  were  3,814  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade, 
and  their  register  tonnage  amounted  to  613,205  tons. 

There  was  a decrease  of  19  in  the  number  of  ships  (excluding 
the  coasting  trade  vessels)  which  entered  the  port,  but  the  vessels 
were  larger,  and  the  tonnage  shows  an  increase  of  22,482  tons. 
British  shipping  increased  by  55  vessels  and  34,959  tons  ; Swedish, 
27  vessels  and  16,195  tons  ; Norwegian,  14  vessels  and  6,751 
tons;  and  Italian,  11  vessels  and  9,162  tons.  The  amount  of 
other  foreign  shipping  was  practically  stationary,  but  the  tendency 
was  towards  an  increase  rather  than  a diminution.  On  the  other 
hand,  French  shipping  fell  off  139  vessels  and  107,453  tons,  and 
if  the  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  are  included,  the 
total  loss  of  French  shipping  amounted  to  479  vessels  and  506,067 
tons.  These  figures  are  remarkable,  when  the  fact  that  consider- 
able bounties  on  navigation  are  granted  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  vessels  built  in  France  is  taken  into  consideration. 

As  regards  British  shipping  the  improved  figures  are  entirely 
due  to  a brisker  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  British 
colonies,  which  increased  by  85  vessels  and  76,129  tons.  The 
carrying  trade  fell  off  by  30  vessels  and  41,170  tons,  owing  to  the 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  cotton  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Tlie  imports  of  coal  in  British  vessels  were  573,069  tons,  against 
534,195  in  1895,  and  579,787  in  1894. 

The  total  number  of  seamen  on  board  British  vessels,  exclud- 
ing the  crews  of  the  Southampton  packets,  was  21,664,  an  in- 
crease of  1,136  over  1895.  Steamers  rarely  discharge  their  crews 
at  tliis  port,  and  during  the  past  year  there  were  only  a few  large 
sailing  ships  with  grain  cargoes.  This  accounts  for  the  small 
number  of  discharges  in  1896,  which  only  amounted  to  459,  in- 
cluding 196  foreigners.  382  men  were  engaged,  of  whom  217 
were  foreigners,  and  6 men  were  reported  as  deserters.  132 
seamen’s  money  orders  for  a total  amount  of  508/.  were  issued 
during  the  year. 
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Table  showing  the  Total  Entries  of  British  Shipping  (not 
including  Packets)  at  the  Six  principal  Ports  of  the  District  of 
the  Consulate-General  at  Havre  during  the  Years  1896-94. 


Port. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

1 

i Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Havre  

1,013 

880,966 

958 

846,007 

1,104 

989,203 

Caen I 

517 

145,750 

294 

96,497 

321 

103,176 

Dieppe  | 

297 

131,531 

287 

124,570 

333 

160,778 

F6canip  ! 

69 

26,924 

69 

20,266 

57 

19,210 

Honfleur  

145 

64,762 

159 

65,226 

143 

62,877 

Trouville  

101 

33,591 

113 

38,207 

128 

45,452 

Total  

2,142 

1,283,524 

1,880 

1,190,773 

2,086 

1,380,696 

At  the  minor  ports  of  Ouistreham,  Courseulles,  Port  en  Bessin, 

Isigny,  and  Dives,  28  British  vessels,  of  3,870  tons,  entered  in 
1896.  At  Treport  and  Eu,  87  British  vessels,  of  17,602  tons 
-entered  during  the  year,  exclusive  of  the  direct  service  between 
Treport  and  London,  Manchester,  and  Swansea. 

The  packets  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Kailway  Com- 
pany to  Havre  and  Honfleur,  and  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Kailway  Company  to  Caen  and  Dieppe,  are  not 
included  in  the  above  table.  Particulars  of  the  service  between 
Southampton  and  Havre  are  given  in  the  following  paragraph, 
and  of  the  other  services  in  the  annexed  reports  from  the  Vice- 
Consuls  at  Caen,  Dieppe,  and  Honfleur. 

The  daily  service  (Sundays  exceptedj  between  Southampton  Packet 
and  Havre  has  been  carried  on  throughout  the  year,  without  service 
interruption,  by  the  excellent  steamers  ‘‘  Alma  ” and  “ Columbia  ” SouTSmpton 
(each  of  411  tons),  belonging  to  the  London  and  South-Western  and  Havre. 
Kailway  Company.  These  vessels  carried  12,873  passengers  from 
Southampton  to  Havre,  and  13,947  passengers  from  Havre  to 
Southampton,  making  a total  of  26,820,  or  an  increase  of  293 
over  the  previous  year.  There  was,  a decrease  in  the  number  of 
emigrants  proceeding  from  Havre  to  Southampton,  to  take  passage 
from  the  latter  place  for  the  United  States,  but  this  loss  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  large  number  of  cyclists  wlio  crossed 
the  channel  by  this  route  during  the  summer  months  to  make 
excursions  in  the  North  of  France,  Llavre  being  the  most  central 
point  for  the  best  roads  and  scenery  in  Normandy.  The  vessels 
carried  37,816  tons  of  cargo  exported  from  France,  and  about 
3,000  tons  of  cargo  imported  from  England. 

The  navigation  of  the  Estuary  of  the  Seine  requires  very  great  Navigation  of 
care,  as  the  channel  frequently  changes  its  course  in  consequence  Estuary 
of  the  shifting  nature  of  the  sand  banks.  The  authorities  make  ° the  Seme, 
special  arrangements  for  buoying  and  marking  tlie  channel. 

Soundings  are  made  daily  by  the  Chef  du  Pilotage,  and  the  river 
pilots  are  duly  informed  of  the  result.  The  passage  of  large 
vessels  is,  however,  at  certain  seasons,  difficult  and  hazardous ; 
and  owing  to  the  strem»tli  of  the  current  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
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the  tide,  casualties,  when  they  do  occur,  are  generally  serious.  In 
the  month  of  September  last  the  British  steamer  “ Sommerton,” 
bound  for  Kouen,  grounded  off  Honfleur,  and  became  a total 
loss. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  receipts  from  the  customs  at  Havre  in  1896,  including  the 
navigation  dues,  1,485,793  fr. ; the  statistical  dues,  695,059  fr. ; 
and  the  tax  on  salt,  205,152  fr.  ; amounted  to  67,365,669  fr. 
(2,694,626/.),  against  64,509,359  fr.  (2,580,374/.)  in  1895,  and 
71,930,532  fr.  (2,877,221/.)  in  1894. 


Comparative  statement  of  the  Imports  of  certain  Articles  of 
British  Manufacture,  &c.,  during  the  Years  1896-94. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

Tissues  — 

Cotton,  unbleached 
white 

and 

Tons. 

i 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 . 44 

51 

151 

Cotton,  coloured 

121 

160 

253 

„ prints 

Woollen  clothes,  cashmere. 

20 

27 

48 

&c.  . . 

Oilcloths  (other  than 

for 

22 

21 

12 

wrapping)  . . 

3 

3 

9 

Pork  (hams,  bacon) 

226 

396 

359 

Salted  beef,  &c.. . 

14 

14 

26 

Tinned  meats  . . 

102 

127 

32 

Artificial  manures 

' • 1 

61 

20 

1,111 

Fresh  fish 

206 

271 

181 

Canned  lobsters 

..  i 

412 

304 

356 

Seeds 

• • i 

92 

56 

183 

Sweet  biscuits  . . 

56 

49 

46 

Coals 

592,457 

581,061 

629,005 

Coal-tar . . 

7,497 

6,002 

8,774 

Boracic  acid 

.. 

8 

66 

10 

Caustic  soda 

47 

64 

133 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda  . . 

10 

36 

45 

Crude  salts  of  ammonia 

384 

28 

84 

Chloride  of  lime 

16 

11 

1 H 

Super-phosphate  of  lime 

1,659 

1,637 

2,721 

Sulphate  of  copper 

10 

55 

. . 

Oil-paints 

54 

53 

99 

A gricultural  implements 

i 179 

127 

215 

Tools 

40 

35 

58 

Detached  pieces  of  machinery 

200 

211 

200 

I ronmongery  . . 

87 

16 

39 

Anchors,  chains,  &c.  . . 

80 

81 

68 

Iron  tubing 

Household  ware  (painted 

or 

220 

29 

59 

tinned) 

46  i 

31 

64 

Beer 

101 

27 

106 

Cutlery.. 

• • 

• • 
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There  were  also  imported  17,101  felt  hats,  and  16,300  pairs  of 
boots  and  shoes. 

The  amount  of  British  coals  imported  in  1896  was  larger  than  Importation 
in  1895,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  new  tariff  for  the  transport  of 
coal  over  the  Northern  and  Western  Eailways  of  France  has  not 
injuriously  affected  the  importation  of  British  coals  into  Havre 
and  the  places  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Tliere  is  a considerable  demand  at  Havre  for  goods  of  British  Possible 
manufacture,  and  were  it  not  for  the  high  customs  duties,  there 
would  be  a great  deal  of  business  to  be  done,  especially  in  hard- 
ware, biscuits,  iron  and  steel  manufactured  goods,  iron  tubing, 
sanitary  tubes,  stoves,  and  fireplaces.  There  is  a brisk  demand 
for  hats  and  caps,  the  English  style  being  preferred  to  that  of  the 
French  makers. 

Sending  me  trade  circulars  in  the  English  language  with 
English  weights  and  measures,  serves  no  useful  purpose ; and,  if 
British  trade  is  to  make  headway  in  the  North  of  France,  it  is 
most  important  that  competent  commercial  travellers,  familiar 
with  the  French  language,  and  with  the  decimal  system  of  moneys, 
weights,  and  measures,  should  visit  the  district  and  give  full 
information  to  the  local  houses.  If  any  such  should  come  to 
Havre  tliey  will  receive  from  me  any  information  that  I may 
properly  give  them  in  regard  to  the  particular  branches  of  industry 
which  they  may  represent. 

The  importation  of  cocoa  showed  a marked  advance,  310,516  Cocoa, 
bags  having  been  received,  an  increase  of  more  than  50,000  bags 
over  the  return  for  1895.  Havre  is  the  principal  depot  in  France 
for  cocoa,  as  it  is  within  easy  access  of  the  principal  chocolate 
manufactories.  The  increase  on  the  amount  imported  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a particularly  heavy  crop  last  season. 

Much  of  the  cocoa  received  here  is  not  cleared  at  the  custom- 
house, but  placed  in  bond  and  subsequently  re-exported. 

The  ammunt  of  coffee  imported  in  1896  was  119,928  tons,  a Coffee, 
decrease  of  20,000  tons  on  the  amount  imported  in  1895.  Dealers 
are  less  inclined  than  formerly  to  hold  large  stocks,  and  there  is, 
a lack  in  this  port  of  proper  facilities  for  preparing  and  cleaning 
in  bond  coffee  for  consumption.  A great  deal  of  the  trade  in 
coffee  is  of  a speculative  character. 

Table  showing  Imports  of  Cotton  at  Havre  during  the  Years  Cotton. 

1896-94. 


Country. 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

United  States  .. 

, , 

.532,720  1 

1 636,844 

685,649 

Brn/il  .. 

484  1 

1 500 

942 

India 

• .55,94  S 

* 34,190 

61,010 

Other  countries 

21,349 

13,423 

22,162 

Total 

610,501 

' 684,957 

769,763 
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Indian  cotton. 


Grain. 


Expenses  of 
weighing  in 
fie  port  of 
1 1 avre. 


The  cotton  trade  in  1896  was  fair  y profitable.  The  con- 
sumption in  the  N’ormandy  and  other  spinning  districts  which 
draw  their  supply  from  the  Havre  market  was  quite  full,  and  the 
results  appear  to  have  been  remunerative. 

The  French  Transatlantic  Steamship  Company  brought 
29,286  bales  in  transit  from  Hew  York.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  bales  of  American  cotton  were  l3rought  from  the 
southern  States  in  British  vessels. 

Indian  cotton  imported  into  Havre  showed  the  satisfactory 
increase  of  21,758  bales  compared  wdth  the  amount  imported  in 
1895.  The  quantity  of  cotton  imported  from  India  is,  however, 
still  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Indian  cotton  arrives  here  in  excellent  condition,  both 
the  compressing  and  the  packing  having,  for  many  years  past, 
been  done  in  a most  satisfactory  manner.  It  is,  however,  a difficult 
matter  for  India  to  compete  successfully  in  the  cotton  market 
with  a country  like  the  United  States,  where  the  production  of 
late  years  has  so  largely  increased.  Indian  cotton  is  not  so  fine 
in  quality  as  American  cotton,  but  when,  as  was  the  case  a few 
years  ago,  there  existed  a wide  margin  in  the  price  as  compared 
witli  American  cotton,  the  French  spinners  found  it  worth  while 
to  become  purchasers  of  large  quantities.  While,  however,  the 
price  of  American  cotton  has  fallen  considerably,  that  of  Indian 
cotton  has  remained  almost  stationary,  and  the  margin  of  price  is 
now  no  longer  sufficient  to  attract  the  French  buyer. 

The  regulations  recently  made  by  the  French  Government  for 
the  disinfection  of  goods  from  India  will  interfere  most  seriously 
with  the  importation  of  cotton  from  Bombay,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  merchants  will  have  the  effect  of  stopping  all  trade  in 
Indian  cotton  for  the  present. 

The  importation  of  grain  depends  to  a very  great  extent  on 
the  quality  of  the  harvest  in  France.  There  was  a good  cereal 
crop  in  1895,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  considerable 
stocks  of  grain  in  the  bonded  warehouses.  The  importation  of 
wheat  was,  therefore,  comparatively  small,  and  but  few  large  ships 
with  grain  cargoes  entered  the  port. 


The  Port  of  Havre, 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  port  of  Havre,  when  it  is  not 
necessary  to  weigh  the  merchandise  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  freight  payable,  the  ship  does  not  contribute  either  to 
the  expenses  of  weigliing,  or  to  those  of  allotting  on  the  quay. 

If,  however,  the  freight  is  payable  on  tlie  weight  delivered, 
and  weighing  is,  consequently,  necessary  in  order  to  determine 
tlie  freight,  the  custom  of  the  port  throws  upon  tlie  ship  alone 
the  entire  cost  of  weiR’hino'.  This  is  the  rule  witli  regard  to  grain, 
dye-woods,  &c.  On  several  occasions  masters  of  vessels  have 
contested  this  custom,  luit  only  witli  the  result  of  its  being  con- 
firmed by  the  Triliunal  at  Havre  and  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  at 
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Eouen,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  admitted  by  the  interested 
parties  for  many  years  past,  and  sanctioned  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  With  regard  to  dye-woods,  moreover,  custom  throws 
upon  the  ship  not  only  the  cost  of  weighing,  but  that  of  stacking 
and  allotting  on  the  quay,  and  this  special  custom  was  confirmed 
in  1896  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  Eouen.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
charge,  and  to  secure  at  Havre  the  treatment  usual  in  most  other 
French  ports,  where  the  cost  of  weighing  is  divided  equally 
between  the  ship  and  the  consignee,  owners  of  vessels  should 
derogate  from  the  custom  of  the  port  by  the  insertion  of  a clear 
and  precise  clause,  which  must  be  free  from  any  ambiguity,  in  the 
bills  of  lading  and  charter  parties.  Such  clauses  have  been 
recognised  in  principle  by  the  courts  of  Havre  and  Eouen,  and 
British  ship-owners  would  do  well  to  insert  them.  To  do  so  can 
do  no  harm  in  ports  where  the  custom  is  in  their  favour,  and  will 
be  of  service  to  them  in  Havre. 

The  watchman’s  tax  (taxe  de  gardiennage)  levied  on  goods  dis-  Abolition  of 
embarked  on  the  enclosed  quays  of  the  Bassin  Bellot  and  the 
Bassin  de  1 Bure  has  recently  been  abolished.  quays. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  local  press  by  Rapidity  in 
the  rapidity  with  which  two  British  steamers  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
importation  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  were  recently 
unloaded  at  Havre.  One  of  these  vessels  unloaded  13,200  bales 
of  cotton  in  48  hours,  and  the  other  16,800  bales,  besides  about 
500  tons  of  other  merchandise,  in  three  days.  In  the  latter  case 
it  was  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  night  work.  The  dis- 
charging was  certainly  completed  in  a very  expeditious  and  credit- 
able manner,  but  on  both  occasions  circumstances,  such  as  the 
condition  of  the  port,  weather,  &c.,  were  unusually  favourable. 

The  quick  despatch  necessitated,  moreover,  a considerable  additional 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  tlie  owners. 


Ficblic  Works. 

The  only  real  advance  made  last  year  in  connection  with  the  New  works  in 
port  itself  was  the  completion  of  the  dredging  operation  of  the 
south-west  pass,  which  has  now  been  deepened  1 metre  (3*280  feet), 
making  the  actual  depth  3 metres  below  zero  of  the  marine  chart, 
for  a breadth  of  200  metres  (656  feet). 

The  construction  of  the  outer  embankments  authorised  by  the 
Law  of  March  19,  1895,  has  Ijeen  commenced,  but  nothing  of  real 
importance  has  yet  been  done. 

The  introduction  in  1894  of  electricity  instead  of  horse-power  Tramways, 
for  the  tramways  of  Havre  lias  proved  a remarkable  success,  and 
deputations  from  Belfast,  Burslem,  Hanley,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
other  places  have  visited  the  town  in  order  to  obtain  information 
respecting  the  working  of  the  system,  which  is  that  of  the 
Thomson-Houston  Company,  with  overhead  wires.  During  the 
past  year  the  lines  were  taken  to  the  suburbs  of  Sanvic  and 
Bleville,  and  works  will  shortly  be  commenced  greatly  extending 
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the  service  within  the  town  itselt'.  In  1 893,  when  horse-power 
was  in  use,  there  were  5,099,166  passengers,  and  the  receipts 
amounted  to  29,334/.  In  1896  the  passengers  were  9,659,754, 
and  the  receipts  46,102/.  During  the  three  years  4^  additional 
miles  were  opened  for  traffic. 


Miscellaneous. 

, . Tiie  population  of  Havre  according  to  the  quinquennial  census 

and  bLlth!  taken  in  1896  was  119,470,  an  increase  of  3,101  over  1891.  Of 
this  number  477  were  British  subjects,  a decrease  of  140  since 
the  last  census.  The  whole  number  of  foreigners  was  3,552. 
The  general  health  of  the  town  during  1896  was  more  satisfactory 
than  in  any  year  for  some  time  past,  and  there  was  no  epidemic 
disease.  The  death-rate,  however,  continues  high,  owing  to  the 
mortality  among  infants,  which  is  always  greater  at  Havre  than  it 
ought  to  1)6.  The  movement  of  the  population  showed  : Births, 
3,671,  of  which  536  were  illegitimate;  marriages,  1,117  ; divorces, 
49;  and  deaths,  3,230  (against  3,335  in  1895,  and  3,478  in  1894). 
The  death-rate  per  1,000  in  the  different  ports  in  the  district  of 
the  Consulate-General  in  1896  was : Havre,  27  ; Caen,  27 T ; 
Dieppe,  25*9;  Decamp,  20'4;  Honfleur,  24*7 ; and  Trouville,  24‘9. 
Agriculture.  The  crops  of  the  arrondissement  of  Havre  were  as  follows  : — 
Wheat  and  oats,  very  good  ; hay,  good ; rye,  moderate ; colza,  fair. 
Apples.  The  apple  crop  in  the  four  departments  included  in  the  district 

of  this  Consulate-General  was  not  so  good  as  in  1895,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  decrease  in  the  departments 
of  Calvados  and  the  Orne  was  very  serious. 


Departments.  i 

1 

1 

Number  of  Gallons. 

Average 
for  10  Years, 
1886-95. 

1896. 

1895. 

Seine  Inferieure 

i 246,923 

274,674 

196,299 

Calvados 

r 5,901 

831,440 

347,238 

Eure 

1:32,692 

335,949 

230,458 

Orne 

111,522 

493,656 

238,714 

Total 

767,038 

1,935,719 

1,012,709 

Price  of  wheat  The  average  price  of  French  wheat  and  flour  in  December, 
and  bread.  1896,  was  21  fr.  (16s.  lOd)  and  30  fr.  (1/.  4s.)  respectively  per 
100  kilos.  (220  lbs.).  The  price  of  household  bread  was  1 fr.  87  c. 
(Is.  6(7.)  the  loaf  of  6 kilos.  (13  lbs.  3 oz.b 
Kates  of  The  rates  of  freight  from  London  or  Liverpool  to  Havre  during 

freight.  the  past  year  were,  according  to  the  official  return  prepared  by 
the  custom-house,  8 fr.  per  ton  for  sailing  ships,  and  from  7 to 
10  fr.  per  ton  for  steamers. 

The  total  number  of  emigrants  of  various  nationalities  who 
embarked  in  1896  at  this  port  for  foreign  countries  was  23,255, 
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against  20,897  in  1895,  and  13,231  in  1894.  The  great  majority 
went  to  the  United  States.  Nearly  half  of  the  total  number  were 
Italians.  There  were  3,656  Turkish  emigrants,  most  of  whom 
were  Syrians. 

The  principal  manufactory  (extraction  of  dye-wood),  the  Local 
Graville  cotton  mill,  and  the  two  petroleum  refining  mills  are  i^^dustriea. 
working  profitably,  and  the  nickel  manufactory  has  greatly  in- 
creased its  establishment. 

The  following  new  industries  were  started  in  1896  : — 

A Gold  Extraction  Company,  a wire-netting  manufactory,  a 
(Jompany  for  the  preparation  of  preserved  meat,  an  Electric 
motor-car  Company,  and  a French  lard  and  cotton-seed  oil 
refinery,  the  last  named  industry  having  been  introduced  by  a 
British  subject. 

The  customs  duty  on  bicycles  and  tricycles  imported  into  bicycles  and 
France  is  reckoned  on  the  net  weight,  and  amounts  to  2 fr.  20  c. 
per  kilo.,  or  lOd.  per  lb.  N"o  duty,  however,  is  charged  on 
machines  brought  into  France  temporarily;  and,  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  custom-house  authorities,  a card  of  membersliip  of  an 
English  touring  club,  or  the  fact  that  the  owner  has  a return  ticket, 
is  accepted  as  a sufficient  indication  that  the  machine  has  been 
brought  into  France  temporarily  and  that  it  will  be  taken  back  to 
England.  Cyclists  must  of  course  understand  that  this  privilege 
cannot  be  claimed  as  a right.  Tlie  authorities  may,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, require  that  a declaration  should  be  made  that  the 
machine  has  been  brought  into  France  for  a temporary  purpose, 
and  may  insist  on  the  duty  chargeable  being  deposited  at  the 
custom-house.  The  amount  will  be  refunded  to  the  owner  on  his 
return  to  England,  provided  that  the  machine  is  presented  at  the 
custom-house  during  office  hours,  and  that  all  other  necessary 
formalities  have  been  complied  with. 

The  octroi  dues  produced  3,458,541  fr.  (138,341/.),  a decrease  Octroi  due?, 
of  3,053/.  on  the  returns  of  the  previous  year.  The  falling-off  was 
most  marked  on  wines  and  cider,  and  on  coals  and  fuel.  There 
was,  however,  an  increased  amount  received  on  provisions. 
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FliAXCE. 


Ketukx’  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  at  Havre  during  the 
Years  1896-95. 


Articles, 

1 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1895. 

Beei 

' Tons  . . 

509 

579 

Coal 

}9  • * • • 

593,070 

581,061 

Cocoa 

» • • • 

21,216 

2^5,392 

Coflee  .. 

JJ  • • • • 

85,732 

1 108,709 

Copper  . . 

• • . • 

29,818 

16,448 

Cotton  . . 

• • • • 

122,244 

148,831 

Crude  oils 

• • • * 

9,457 

8,012 

99,785 

Dve-woods 

• • * • 

110,969 

Fish  oils 

953 

1,035 

Fruits  and  preserved  vegetables 
Grain  (other  than  wheat)  and 

5?  • • • ' , 

15,845 

13,220 

flour  . . 

>3  • . • • ^ 

59,632 

39,084 

Hides  . . 

>3  • • ‘ 1 

27,054 

30,982 

Indigo  . . 

„ ..  ..I 

1,071 

1,488 

Lard  and  tallow 

16,582 

56,263 

12,026 

Oil  seeds 

. . . . i 

70,494 

Oxen 

„ ..  ..j 

1,629 

2,143 

Pepper 

33  • • • ; 

2,776 

3,250 

Petroleum 

33  • • * * < 

26,013 

29,518 

Rice  . . . . . . . . , 

r,  •.  ..1 

11,025 

8,132 

Salt  meat  and  pork 

1 

1,139 

2,214 

Sugar  (French  colonies) 

33  • • • • 

3,214 

1,196 

,,  (foreign  cane)  . . 
Timber  . . 

33  • • • • 1 

26 

3,310 

33  • • 

62,011 

53,831 

Tinned  meats  . . 

33  • • • • 

1,484 

402 

Wheat  . . 

33  • • • • 

34,767 

62,415 

Wool 

8,999 

22 

7,823 

Velocipedes 

33  • • • ■ 

9 

Total 

1 

1,303,550 

1,329,389 

Wine 

Gallons 

3,668,744 

1,076,755 

5,359,647 

Alcohol  . . 

1,565,516 

Total 

1 

4,745,499 

6,925,163 

IIAVEE. 
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Ketuen  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  at  Havre  during  the 
Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1895. 

Butter  . . 

Tons  . . 

3,995 

4,445 

China 

1,167 

1,143 

Drugs  and  medicines  . . 

3,  . . 

3,036 
1 12,079 

2,842 

Dyes  and  essences 

16,069 

Glassware  ‘ 

1 2,493 

1,075 

2,532 

Hides 

1,212 

Hosiery  . . 

1 498 

892 

Ochre 

,3 

! 1,689 

1,139 

Oil-cake  . . . . 

33  . « 

i 9,959 

1 9,517 

Oils 

3, 

: 3,406 

3,049 

Paper  (white)  .. 

33 

1 4,532 

1 9,330 

1 .5,118 

Potatoes . . 

33 

11,239 

Preserved  vegetables  . . 

33 

133 

1 270 

Tissues,  silks,  and  ribbons — 
W oollen 

1,150 

5,937 

i b7l9 

i 6,891 

Cotton 

11,917 

11,405 

Total 

72,396 

79,482 

Wine 

Gallons 

918,319 

1,584,091 

Antiquities 

Value 

£ 

168,718 

£ 

153,559 

103,057 

Furniture 

?7  • • 

83,783 

Millinery 

33  » • 

563,553 

606,373 

Total 

816,054 

862,989 

Caen. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Lethbridge  reports  as  follows : — 

Introductory  Remarks. 

There  is  little  to  comment  on  in  the  attached  tables  of 
statistics,  there  being  but  a very  slight  difference  in  the  totals 
of  each  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

Exports. 

The  falling-off  in  exports  of  over  13,000  tons  is  principally  iron  ore. 
accounted  for  by  the  decrease  of  over  10,000  tons  in  the  amount 
of  iron  ore  exported,  caused  by  a slack  demand  for  the  first  time 
since  this  article  of  commerce  was  discovered  in  this  district. 

Imports. 

There  has  been  scarcely  any  change  in  the  amount  of  coal  Coals, 
imported  during  the  past  year.  In  spite  of  tlie  new  tariff  of  which  I 
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FKANCE, 


Cereals. 


Fruit. 


Xewhaven 
and  Caen 
service. 


spoke  ill  iiiy  last  report,  promoted  in  a protectionist  spirit,  with  a 
view  to  giving  the  French  coal  the  advantage  of  reduced  railway 
rates  in  order  to  compete  with  the  foreign  seaborne  coal,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  diminution  in  the  importation  of  the  latter  has 
been  merely  nominal.  The  apparent  contradiction  in  the  expected 
result  is  caused,  I am  told,  by  the  fact  that  this  year  the  Western 
of  France  Eailway  Company  has  received  a much  greater  propor- 
tion of  its  annual  supply  through  this  port  tlian  it  usually  does,, 
and  1 am  assured  that  had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  cpiantity 
of  coal  imported  by  Caen  would  have  shown  a falling-off  of  from 
25,000  to  30,000  tons.  ' 


Agriculture. 


Again  this  district  has  been  favoured  with  good  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  oats  and  buckwheat.  The  last,  however,  suffered  from  the 
excessive  wet  which  came  on  before  the  harvest  operations 
terminated. 

The  fruit  crop  on  the  contrary  was  the  worst  that  has  been 
experienced  for  many  years,  both  quantity  and  quality  having- 
suffered  from  the  cold  winds  in  the  spring  and  the  constant  rains 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  the  continuance  of  the  same 
throughout  the  autumn.  The  crop  of  cider-ajiples  particularly 
was  deficient  in  quantity,  arid  the  price  of  that  refreshing  and 
universal  beverage  of  this  district  has  reached  the  very  high  figure 
of  30  c.  the  litre  or  nearly  Is.  2d.  per  gallon. 


Nev'haveu  and  Caen  Steamers. 

This  service,  which  is  highly  valued  by  the  Caen  people  as 
their  only  regular  connection  with  England,  gave  a daily  service 
for  passengers  and  perishables  during  the  summer  months,  which 
they  were  enabled  to  do  very  well,  having  added  a third  new  boat 
built,  like  the  others,  on  the  Chule,  with  all  the  latest  luxuries 
and  necessaries. 

Although  there  was  an  imu-ease  in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried,  it  was  not  so  great  as  it  doubtless  would  have  been  had 
not  the  holiday  season  been  interfered  with  by  the  bad  weather 
that  set  in  the  first  part  of  August. 

The  public  health  has  been  very  good,  no  epidemics  of  any 
kind  having  been  experienced. 


Statistics  of  the  Population,  Caen,  1896. 


Number. 


Number  of  inhabitants,  census,  1896  ..  45,380 

Biiths  in  1896  ..  ..  ..  ..  894 

Deaths  „ ..  ..  ..  ..  1,232 

Marriages  in  1896 . . ..  ..  ..  311 

Divorces  „ ••  ••  ••  17 


HAVRE. 
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Keturn  of  British  Vessels  Entered  at  the  undermentioned  Ports 
of  the  Vice-Consulate  District  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Ports. 

1896. 

1895. 

Cargo. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Ouistreham 

3 

724 

5 

898 

'I 

Courseulles  

11 

1,038 

16 

2,086 

Port-en-Bessin 

7 

1,267 

10 

1,722 

p*iw'OalS 

Isigny 

426 

2 

260 

J 

Keturn  of  all  Shipping  Entered  at  the  Port  of  Caen  during  the 

Years  1896-95. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

5 

375 

367 

91,640 

372 

92,015 

Newhaven  packets 

189 

40,068 

189 

40,068 

French 

*”3 

’l63 

94 

32,117 

97 

32,280 

German  

1 

81 

6 

1,974 

7 

2,055 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

18 

8,240 

18 

8,240 

Russian  

4 

1,564 

4 

1,564 

Other  countries  ... 

... 

19 

9,596 

19 

9,596 

Total  for  the  year 

1896  

9 

619 

697 

185,199 

706 

185,818 

Total  for  the  year 

preceding 

32 

5,667 

574 

177,432 

605 

183,109 

French  coasters... 

205 

6,679 

476 

31,706 

681 

38,385 

Keturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  at  Caen  during  the 
Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1895. 

Coals 

Tons. 

290,552 

Tons. 

292,000 

Wheat 

Nil 

229 

Timber  .. 

28,772 

27,887 

Pitch 

3,517 

2,230 

Coftee 

1/243 

520 

1,151 

Cement  .. 

462 

Wood-pulp 

Nil 

234 

Ice 

536 

785 

Wine 

224 

304 

Bran 

228 

271 

Rags 

190 

227 

Seed 

34 

322 

Nitrate  of  soda  . . 

Nil 

Nil 

Other  goods 

2,579 

3,500 

Total 

•• 

•• 

328,395 

329,602 

(2314) 


B 
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Eetuen  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Caen  during 
tlie  Years  1896-95. 


Articles.  ] 

Quantity. 

i 

1896. 

1895. 

Iron  ore  . . . . . . . . ' 

Tons. 

71,789 

Tons. 

82,204 

Colza  (cake) 

Isil 

405 



3,468 

2,595 

2,700 

Batter  . . 

2,194 

Sugar 

2,172 

2,880 

Fruit 

1,839 

1,946 

Caen  stone 

! 823 

751 

Barley 

4,203 

5,963 

Seed 

119 

165 

Eags  

83 

119 

Ccal-tar  . . 

530 

610 

Cheese  . . 

213  “ 

245 

Poultry  . . 

! 2,233 

3,800 

Other  goods 

1,104 

960 

Total 

! 91,171 

1 

104,872 

I>iEPrE. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Lee-Jortin  reports  as  follows: — 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

Trade  as  a rule  has  been  dull. 

The  quantity  Coals  imported  from  Great  Britain  have  amounted  to  251,098 
of  coal  tons,  which  is  considerably  below  what  was  brought  last  year  and 
importe  . before. 

Effect  of  the  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  Tariff  107  which 
adoption  of  reduced  the  cost  of  transport  of  French  coal  over  the  northern 
Tariff  10  (.  western  systems  to  the  markets  of  the  west  has  a good  deal 

to  do  with  the  present  state  of  the  English  coal  trade.  A large 
quantity  of  timber  has  been  imported,  but  this  may  be  due  to  a 
certain  extent  to  speculation,  as  a large  stock  exists  in  store. 


Slii^pping  and  Navigation. 

Eclating  to  The  new  (British)  passenger  steamer  “ Sussex  ” commenced 
new  passenger  ISTgwhavgn  and  Dieppe  in  the  month  of  August 

s earn  pac  e s.  ^ boat,  having  accomplished  the  passage  in 

three  hours  and  two  minutes,  and  all  its  fittings  are  perfect  and 
up  to  date,  especially  its  toilet  and  sanitary  arrangements,  which 
are  equal  to  those  of  a first-class  hotel  or  club. 

Possibility  of  Another  (French)  passenger  steamer  is  now  being  built  for 

a second  daily  service  to  be  put  Oil  this  season,  and  the  summer  of  1897 

service. 


HAVRE. 
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will  probably  see  two  daily,  and  one  night  service.  These  steam- 
packets  have  since  1890  carried  Her  Majesty’s  mails,  to  the 
manifest  advantage  of  postal  communication  between  Great  foj.  ^he 
Britain  and  this  part  of  France,  and  the  adoption  of  this  measure  establish- 
has  been  productive  of  very  satisfactory  results.  The  mercantile  “ent  of  a 
cities  and  towns  of  Eouen,  Havre,  Elbceuf,  etc.,  share  these 
benefits  wdth  Dieppe.  There  is  now  a day  as  well  as  a night 
mail  so  that  letters  and  newspapers  from  London  reach  Dieppe 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  The  Dieppe  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  in  view  of  the  important  commercial  relations 
between  this  district  and  England,  are  endeavouring  to  arrange  for 
the  establishment  of  a parcel  post  by  the  Newhaven  and  Dieppe 
line  in  addition  to  letter  post. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  has  been  165,238. 

With  the  exception  of  the  year  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1889  when  there  were  183,629  passengers,  the  number  attained 
in  1896  is  the  highest  since  the  opening  of  the  line.  The  numbers 
in  1896  largely  surpass  those  which  were  carried  in  1878,  the 
year  of  the  Universal  Exhibition,  when  148,076  passengers  were 
conveyed.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  progress  made  in  the  last 
decade  by  a glance  at  the  following  figures 

j Figures 

„ Number  showing 

of  Passengers.  progress  made 


In  1887  .. 

72,531 

1888  .. 

75,513 

1889  .. 

183,629 

1890  .. 

97,070 

1891  .. 

104,692 

1892  .. 

104,456 

1893  .. 

111,681 

1894  .. 

133,392 

i895  .. 

153,320 

1896  .. 

• • 

165,238 

The  number  of  horses  imported  was  120 ; the  number  of  dogs 
imported  was  373. 


Public  Works. 

The  exeeution  of  important  works  in  the  outer  harbour  of  Enlargement 
Dieppe,  in  view  of  the  extension  of  the  landing  stage  and  harbour 
station  of  the  Dieppe  and  Newhaven  steamers,  is  being  commenced. 

The  new  maritime  station  will  be  situated  opposite  to  the  College 
on  the  Quai  Henri  IV.  Trains  will,  as  now,  run  alongside  the 
steamers.  handsome  and  commodious  edifice  for  the  use  of  New  Chamber 
the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been  built  on  a of  Commerce, 
convenient  site  on  the  Quai  Duquesne  close  to  the  custom-house. 
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Statistics  of 
population. 


Fisheries. 

Animals 
health  report. 


Population  and  Health. 


Number. 

Births 

655 

Alarriages  . . 

189 

Divorces 

3 

Deaths 

. . 

583 

Still-born  . . 

• • 

58 

The  general  health  has  been  good. 


Agriculture. 

As  regards  the  harvest  it  appears  that  corn  has  been  of  good 
quality,  but  on  some  farms  grubs  made  great  devastation. 

The  rye  crop  was  of  fairly  good  quality. 

The  drought  of  last  summer  and  the  plague  of  grubs  were 
unfavourable  to  the  barley  crop,  which  was  of  middling  quality, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  oats. 

Trifolium,  sainfoin  and  lucern  suffered  greatly  from  drought, 
which  caused  a medium  crop  of  not  very  good  quality. 

The  colza  crop  was  tolerable,  but  was  unproductive  of  much 
seed. 

The  beetroot  crop  was  fairly  good,  and  apples  were  abundant 
and  of  excellent  quality ; but  potatoes  were  of  only  medium 
quality. 

The  herring  fishery  has  been  far  from  prolific;  in  fact,  the 
result  has  been  almost  nil. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  animals  in  general  has  been  good. 


HAVEE. 
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Eetukn  of  all 


Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Dieppe  during  tlie 
Year  1896. 


Entered. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Total 

Number  of 
Vessels, 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Crews. 

British*  

12 

1,681 

285 

129,850 

297 

131,531 

4,220 

English  steam 

packets  between 
Newhaven  and 

15,456 

Dieppe  ... 

516 

164,444 

516 

164,444 

French  steam 

packets,  Dieppe 

14,057 

and  Newhaven  ... 

, ,, 

617 

67,051 

617 

67,051 

French  steamers, 

Dieppe  to 

Grimsby 

109 

25.789 

109 

25,789 

1,597 

French  

‘■]6 

4,308 

20 

8;  125 

36 

12,433 

422 

Norwegian 

30 

12,208 

19 

8,596 

49 

20,804 

575 

Swedish  

1 

434 

18 

13,807 

19 

14,241 

329 

Danish  

2 

244 

5 

3,493 

7 

3,737 

96 

Gei-man  

5 

2,509 

5 

2,509 

73 

Russian  

‘"9 

4,102 

1 

660 

10 

4,762 

115 

Spanish  

1 

947 

1 

947 

20 

Portuguese 

1 

”651 

1 

651 

15 

Italian  

1 

310 

1 

310 

9 

Dutch  

1 

80 

... 

1 

80 

5 

Total  

73 

24,018 

1,596 

425,271 

1,669 

449,289 

36,989 

,,  for  the  year 

preceding 

57 

19,459 

1,580 

411,295 

1,637 

430,754 

36,629 

* Of  the  foregoing,  19  British  vessels  of  16,699  registered  tonnage  arrived  from  ports  other  tha 
British  ports. 


* Imported  by  the  steamers  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company,  via  hlewhaven. 
t Imported  by  the  steamers  between  Dieppe  and  Grimsby  and  Dieppe  and  Cardiff. 
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Table  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels 
which  have  entered  the  Port  of  Treport  during  1896. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Sailing  ships 

• *. 

26 

2,623 

Steamers. . 

61 

14,979 

Note. — In  addition  to  ihe  above,  there  are  regular  services  between  Manchester 
and  Swansea  and  Treport,  and  between  London  and  Treport.  The  steamers  made 
altogether  14‘4  voyages,  and  the  tonnage  amounted  to  37,567  tons. 


Fecamp. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Handisyde  reports  as  follows : — 

There  has  been  a small  decrease  in  the  import  of  coal  from  Importation 
England,  but  the  import  of  timber  was  generally  good,  and  shows 
an  increase  from  Sweden  and  Norway,  while  remaining  about  the 
same  from  America. 

Denmark  has  taken  much  less  oil-cake  than  last  year. 

The  different  industries  have  been  the  same  as  the  preceding  Local 
year.  Cotton-spinning,  owing  to  the  great  lack  at  the  beginning  industries, 
of  the  year,  has  been  dull.  Weaving  manufacture  has  produced 
more  than  the  demand.  Wood  sawmills  were  rather  busy. 

Cod  fishing  gave  good  results,  but  herring  fisheries  continued  Fisheries, 
bad. 

The  lines  of  railway  from  Fecamp  to  Havre,  through  Goder-  Public  woiks. 
ville  and  Montivillers,  have  been  opened. 

The  dredging  of  a new  dock  and  the  lengthening  of  the  north 
pier  out  of  harbour  have  been  commenced.  A new  masting 
machine  has  been  erected,  and  a fifth  crane  is  in  use  for 
unloading. 

The  general  health  of  the  population  has  been  good  throughout  Population 
the  year.  and  health. 


Number. 

Births 

440 

Deaths 

299 

Still  born  .. 

20 

Marriages  . . 

• • • « 

• • • 

122 

Divorces 

3 

making  an  increase  of  141  births  over  deaths. 
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Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Fecamp  during  the  Year 

1896. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

French  

Norwegian 

Swedish  

Danish  

Russian  

German  

Dutch  

Italian  

”'4 

5 

3 

10 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1,’890 

1,954 

520 

1,141 

1.029 

'669 

157 

583 

69 

6 

6 

2 

*”l 

26,924 

4,720 

2,303 

888 

1,122 

*246 

69 

9 

11 

5 

1) 

2 

3 

2 

1 

26,924 

6,610 

4,257 

1,408 

2,263 

1,029 

915 

157 

583 

Total 

29 

7,943 

84 

1 

36,203 

113 

44,146 

Eeturn  of  all  Articles  Exported  from  Eecamp  during  the 
Years  1896-95. 


1896. 


1895. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Oilcakes 

Clay 

Flints  . . 

Salt  (Newfoundland)  .. 

1 Tons. 

1 1/28') 

1 4,621 

! 610 

! 10,064 

£ 

7,200 

554 

146 

10,000 

Tons. 

3,188 

5,000 

2,977 

£ 

17,852 

600 

720 

Total  . . 

16,581 

17,900 

11,165 

19,172 

Eeturn  of  all  Articles  Imported  to  Eecamp  during  the 
Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coals  . . » • • • 

Timber  . . 

Salt 

Rape-seed 
Groundnuts  .. 

Ice 

^I'ar 

Vt  beat  • • • . • • 

Oats 

Tons. 

38,628 

19,372 

9,886 

1,561 

1,6C0 

1,027 

160 

**145 

£ 

30,902 

55,707 

7,910 

13,560 

15,040 

575 

1,000 

**116 

Tons. 

41,330 

16,139 

3,370 

4,000 

2,006 

604 

**331 

£ • 

33,064 

42,000 

2,426 

30,400 

21,600 

360 

1,588 

Total 

1 72,379 

1 

124,810 

67,780 

131,438 

HAVRE. 
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Table  showing  the  Value  of  all  Articles  Imported  to  and 
Exported  from  Eecamp  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

England 

700 

1,820 

30,902 

33,064 

Denmark 

7,202 

17,852 

Sweden  and  N orway  . . 

15,*942 

12,200 

Russia  . . 

9,856 

1,160 

America 

28,595 

28,815 

Africa  . . 

15,040 

21,624 

Algeria  . . 

710 

India 

11,120 

British  Columbia 

5,329 

Holland.. 

116  1 

Others  . . 

10,064 

7,200 

34,575 

Total . . 

17,966 

19,172 

124,810 

131,438 

Honfleur. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Charlesson  reports  as  follows  : — 

During  the  year  1896  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  coal  Introduction, 
and  timber  trade  at  Honfleur,  whilst  an  important  decrease  existed 
in  the  I’ruit,  apples,  and  poultry. 

The  shipping  statistics  show  a slight  increase  on  the  previous  Navigation, 
year,  although  it  is  not  in  favour  of  the  British  flag. 

The  export  trade  has  decreased  on  fruit,  butter,  cheese,  and  Exports, 
poultry.  Owing  to  blight,  the  blossom  of  the  fruit  trees  was 
partly  ruined,  and  the  great  heat  and  dryness  of  the  weather 
which  followed  for  months  caused  the  total  loss  in  many  districts. 

However,  the  export  figures  show  a slight  increase  in  grain  and 
other  articles. 

The  total  amount  of  imports  was  12,800  tons,  making  an  in-  import, 
crease  of  4,279  tons  over  the  previous  year. 

The  census  taken  in  1896  shows  a decrease  of  240  on  the  Population, 
previous  one  of  1891. 

The  sanitary  state  of  Honfleur  and  neighbourhood  is  generally 
good. 

A new  important  industry  for  preserving  fish  in  oil,  &c.,  has  Preserved 
been  created  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  It  is  fitted  up 
wdth  all  modern  machinery,  and  over  100  hands  are  employed 
there. 

A large  number  of  herrings  and  sprats  are  now  salted  in  this 
port  during  tlie  winter  months. 

I have  to  notice  the  Societedes  Docks  et  Magasins  G6neraux  Public  works, 
de  Honfleur”  built  principally  for  storing  timber  imported  “ to 
order  ” on  the  same  system  as  at  Plymouth.  The  object  is  to  do 
away  with  the  intermediate  agent. 

(2314) 
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FRANCE. 


Honfleiir  is  now  supplied  with  a telephonic  service  with  Paris, 
Havre,  Rouen,  Trouville,  and  Lisieux. 


Return  of  all  Shipping  which  Entered  the  Port  of  Honfleur 
during  the  Year  1896. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number 
of  Vessels, 

Tons. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

1 

’ Tons. 

British  

22 

2,570 

123 

62,192 

145 

64,762 

British  South- 

ampton boats  .., 

187 

32,661 

187 

i 32,661 

French  

"*4 

l’,079 

2 

588 

6 

■ 1,667 

French  coasting  ... 

49 

2,856 

191 

8,039 

240 

1 10,895 

Norwegian 

6 

2,539 

16 

11,570 

22 

i .14,109 

Swedish  

2 

476 

8 

6,266 

10 

I 6,742 

Russian  

9 

4,765 

9 

4,765 

German  

‘"9 

5,’i78 

9 

5,178 

Dutch  

1 

886 

1 

886 

Danish  

4 

5,246 

4 

5,246 

Total  

92 

14,285 

541 

132,626 

633. 

146,911 

,,  for  the  year 

preceding 

616 

129,102 

Note. — Same  number  cleared. 


ItETURN  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  at  Honfleur  during  the 
Years  1896-95. 


i 

Quantity. 

Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

__  1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Timber  . . 

..i 

118,591 

72,445 

95,556 

Coal 

. . . . i 

65,178 

Cement  . . 

115 

711 

Nitrate  of  soda  . . 

1,945 

China  clay 

474 

Ice 

400 

Grain 

4,403 

Other  articles  . . 

53 

Total  . . 

.. 

198,426 

161,445 

HAVRE. 
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Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Honfleur  during 
the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1896.  1895. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Dynamite 

519 

Potatoes  . . 

418 

. . 

Purple  ore 

355 

. . 

Fruit 

4,653 

5,495 

Eggs 

941 

636 

Butter  . . 

185 

232 

Cheese  . . 

7 

27 

Poultry  .. 

246 

342 

Grain 

2,237 

1,789 

Other  articles  . . 

3,239 

.. 

Total  . . 

12,800 

8,521 

Population  Statistics  for  1896, 


Description. 


Number. 


Births . . 
Deaths. . 
Marriages 


233 

231 

70 


Trouville-Deauville. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  O’E'eill  reports  as  follows  : — 

On  referring  to  Annex  A,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a Shipping  and 
decrease  of  1,608  tons  on  the  registered  tonnage  of  last  year.  navigation. 

The  table  of  imports  shows  but  a slight  diminution  of  245  tons  imports, 
on  last  year’s  total,  coal  having  decreased  by  1,684  tons  ; but,  on 
the  other  Iiand,  we  have  an  increase  of  1,165  tons  of  timber. 

The  industries  of  the  town  and  district  are  the  same  as  men-  industries, 
tioned  in  my  former  reports. 

The  municipality  have  decided  to  completely  put  in  order  Sanitary, 
the  sewerage  of  the  town  by  employing  the  system  of  the  Societe 
Generate  d’Assainissement  de  Paris,”  which  has  been  put  in  practice 
at  Amsterdam  and  proved  a success,  and  will,  I have  no  doubt, 
turn  out  so  liere. 

The  public  health  has  been  good  throughout  the  year.  No  Health  of 
epidemic  of  any  kind  visited  us,  although  at  the  end  of  the  year  town, 
a few  cases  of  small -pox  occurred,  but  of  no  importance. 

The  c)*ops  have,  in  general,  been  good  in  this  district.  Agriculture. 

We  have  had  a few  cases  of  hydrophobia,  but  of  no  serious 
importance. 

A bank  of  long  standing  in  Pont  I’Eveque,  Trouville,  Messrs.  Failure  of  a 
Julien  David  and  Penier,  has  lately  suspended  payment  to  the 
amount  of  120,000/.,  causing  great  distress  amongst  the  smaller 
tradespeople  and  farmers  whose  savings  had  been  deposited  there. 
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Annex  A. — Eetukx  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Trouville- 
Deauville  during  the  Year  1896. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

1 

^ Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

j Number  of 
1 Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

2 

162 

99 

33,429 

I 101 

33,591 

Norwegian 

6 

1,302 

12 

6,433 

18 

7,735 

Swedish  

2 

352 

2 

352 

French  

4 

614 

4 

614 

German  

*”l 

"636 

1 

636 

Danish  

’“5 

"(il5 

5 

615 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

19 

3,045 

112 

40,498 

131 

43,543 

140 

45,187 

Cleared. 


I Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

1 1 

Number  of  ! 
Vessels.  ! 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

2 i 

162 

98 

33,433 

100 

33,595 

Norwegian 

6 ! 

1,302 

12 

6,433 

18 

7,735 

Swedish  

2 i 

352 

2 

352 

French  

4 

528 

4 

528 

German  

’"1 

"^6 

1 

636 

Danish  

"■4 

"ho 

4 

510 

Total  1 

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

18 

2,854 

111 

40,502 

129 

43,356 

... 

45,187 

Note. — Four  Britisji  sailing  vessels  with  a total  of  415  register  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Dives-sur- 
Mer  during  the  year  1896. 


Annex  B. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Trouville 
during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1895. 

Oocil  ••  «%  ••  «• 

Tons. 

70,005 

Tons. 

71,689 

Timber 

14,364 

13,199 

Xce  ••  ••  ••  •• 

1,352 

],300 

Cement  .• 

316 

3*25 

f^itcb  ••  ••  ••  •• 

609 

378 

Total 

86,646 

86,891 

Population  Statistics  for  1896. 


Births 

Jilarriages 

Deaths 


Description. 


Number. 


253 

84 

219 
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No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1730.  Caracas 

, , 

..  Id. 

1790. 

Beyrout 

* , 

Id. 

1731.  Riga  .. 

..  6hd. 

1791. 

I'unis 

lid. 

1732.  Tokio 

.« 

..  lid. 

1792. 

Kiukiang  . . 

, * 

• • 

3d. 

1733.  Tainan 

. . 

. . Id. 

1793. 

Hangkok 

• • 

Id. 

1734.  Portland 

..  3d. 

1794. 

Rio  G-rande  do  Sul 

« • 

Id. 

1735.  Fiume 

..  lid. 

1795. 

Valparaiso  .. 

, * 

4d. 

1736.  Taga,nrog  . . 

. . 

. . 2d.  i 

1796. 

Brindisi 

. , 

2id. 

1737.  Swatow 

. . 

. . Id.  1 

1797. 

Bushire 

2d. 

1738.  Chungking  . . 

..  lid.  1 

1798. 

Christiania  . . 

5id. 

1739.  Angora 

. . Lid 

1799. 

Cadiz 

2d. 

1740.  Shanghai  . . 

..  2id. 

1800. 

Meslied 

2id. 

1741.  Bilbao 

..  3id. 

1801. 

St.  Petersburg 

4id. 

1742.  Tahiti 

lid. 

1802. 

Batoum 

Id. 

1743.  K'ew  Caledonia 

..  lid. 

J803. 

Peking 

. . 

3d. 

1744.  Amoy  , « 

..  Ud. 

1804. 

Samos 

id. 

1745.  Ichang 

. . Id. 

1805. 

Dantzig 

2d. 

1746.  Berlin 

. • id. 

1806. 

Antwerp 

lid. 

1747.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

. . 

..  5id. 

1807. 

Ajaccio 

Ud. 

1748.  Porto  Rico  . . 

..  lid. 

1808. 

Stettin 

3d. 

1749.  Montevideo 

..  lid. 

1809. 

Aleppo 

Id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

. . 

..  3d. 

1810. 

Tangier 

2id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

. . 

..  id. 

1811. 

Tokio 

3 id. 

1812. 

Madeira 

id. 

1753.  Malaga 

. 8id. 

1813. 

Vera  Cruz  . , 

Id. 

1754.  Soul.. 

. . let. 

1814. 

Oporto 

Id. 

1755.  Copenhagen 

. . 

..  3d. 

1815. 

Hamburg  . . 

• • 

. , 

lid. 

1756.  JNice. . .. 

..  Id. 

1816. 

New  Orleans 

lid. 

1757.  Lisbon 

. . 

..  lid. 

1817. 

Bengazi 

id. 

1758.  Nagasaki  .. 

. . 

..  Id. 

1818. 

Marmagao  . . 

id. 

1759.  Hamburg  . . 

. . 

..  2id. 

1819. 

Grothenburg 

2d. 

1760.  Mozambique 

. . 

..  2d. 

1820. 

Dar-al-Baida 

3d. 

1761.  Cettinje  .. 

..  lid. 

1821. 

Erzeroum  . . 

id. 

1762.  The  Hague. . 

. . 

..  lid. 

1822. 

Munich 

. . 

2id. 

1763.  Cephalonia.. 

. . 

..  Id. 

1823. 

Samoa 

id. 

1764.  Bahia 

..  Id. 

1824. 

Chinkiang  . . 

Id. 

1765.  Zanzibar 

..  lid. 

1825. 

Jeddah 

Id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

..  Id. 

1826. 

Sofia..  ,, 

lid. 

1767.  New  York  . . 

..  2d. 

1827. 

Mexico 

2d. 

1768.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1828. 

Teneriffe 

3id. 

1769.  Caracas 

. . 

..  id. 

1829. 

Batoum 

Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

. . 

..Hid. 

1830. 

Cadiz  , , 

Id. 

1771.  Mombasa  •• 

..  id. 

1831. 

Martinique . . 

Id. 

1772.  Nice..  .. 

1832. 

Odessa  . , 

• • 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

..  4id. 

1833. 

Ghilan  , . 

t • 

Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  .. 

..  lid. 

1834. 

Old  Calabar 

• • 

6id. 

1775.  G-alatz 

, . 

..  lid. 

1835. 

Tamsui 

Id. 

1776.  Madrid 

. . 

..  2d. 

1836. 

Copenhagen 

id. 

1777.  Vienna 

, , 

..  2d. 

1837. 

Saloniea  . , 

lid. 

1778.  Canton  .. 

..  Id. 

1838. 

Honolulu  . , 

id. 

1779.  Yokohama  .. 

..  lid. 

1839. 

Buenos  Ayres 

2d. 

1780.  Newchwang 

, . 

..  id. 

1840. 

Para  . 

Id. 

1781.  Wuhu  .. 

, , 

..  Id. 

1841. 

Bolivia 

2d. 

1782.  Athens 

..  2d. 

1842. 

W ashington 

3d. 

1783.  Tonga 

id. 

1843. 

Berlin 

2d. 

1784.  Smyrna 

. . 

..  id. 

1844. 

Uganda 

• • 

Id. 

1785.  Baghdad 

. . 

..  Id. 

1845. 

Belgrade 

• • 

lid. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

. . 

. . 4id. 

1846. 

Dakar 

• • 

id. 

1787.  Bangkok  . . 

. . 

..  Id. 

1847. 

Florence  , . 

lid. 

1788.  Odessa  . • 

. . 

2d. 

1848. 

Copenhagen 

2d. 

1789.  Naples 

• • 

..  2d. 

1849. 

Havre  . « 

• • 

2d. 

No.  1850. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

SEEAJEYO. 


ConsuUGeneral  Free'tnan  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
(Eeceived  at  Foreign  Office,  March  3,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a Report  on  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  for  the 
year  1896. 

I regret  that  I cannot  draw  up  a more  detailed  and  accurate 
Report,  but  under  existing  circumstances  it  is  quite  impossible, 
in  the  absence  of  the  requisite  data  and  statistics. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  EDW.  B.  FREEMAN. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Bos'uia.  and,  the  Herzegovina 
for  the  Year  1896. 
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AUSTRIA-HUX(".  ARY. 


Trade  in 
1895. 


Trade  in 
1896. 


Animals. 


Skins  and 
hides. 


Horns  and 

bones. 

Grain. 


Plums. 


Introductory. 

In  the  year  1895,  owing  to  an  indifferent  harvest,  a deficient 
plum  crop,  and  the  prevalence  of  epizootic  diseases,  especially 
swine-fever,  trade  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  was  very 
dull. 

In  1896,  in  spite  of  the  continued  prevalence  of  epizootic 
diseases,  there  was  a decided  improvement  in  trade  in  almost  all 
branches,  the  result  of  a good  harvest,  and  above  all  an  abundant 
plum  crop. 


Exports. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  swine- 
fever  in  these  provinces  during  the  past  year,  and  the  conse- 
quent restrictions  imposed  on  the  importation  of  all  animals  into  the 
neighbouring  countries,  the  trade  in  cattle  was  very  small.  The 
annual  average  exportation  of  horned  cattle  represents  a value  of 
100,000/.  to  150,000/.,  and  of  swine  200,000/.  to  250,000/.,  but 
during  the  past  year  it  did  not  probably  reach  a fifth  of  that 
amount.  In  the  more  remote  mountainous  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  peasant  is  dependent  for  his  very  existence  on  the  sale 
of  his  cattle,  this  state  of  the  trade  entailed  much  misery,  as  he 
either  could  not  sell  at  all  or  was  obliged  to  accept  whatever 
price  the  dealers  and  exporters  chose  to  dictate. 

The  trade  in  skins  during  the  past  year  was  brisk  and  prices 
good.  Of  late  years  America  has  entered  the  market  as  a pur- 
chaser of  sheep  and  goat-skins,  and  during  the  last  12  months 
some  large  sales  were  concluded  with  American  houses,  which 
has  naturally  tended  to  keep  up  prices.  Sheep-skins,  dry,  fetched 
from  4/.  lO.s.  to  5/.  per  met.  quintal.  Lamb-skins  from  6/.  os. 
to  6/.  15.*?.  The  total  value  of  sheep  and  goat-skins  exported  is 
estimated  at  85,000/. 

The  hides  of  horned  cattle  are  mostly  tanned  and  used  in  the 
country. 

The  exportation  of  horns  and  bones  has  been  insignificant. 

Although  small  quantities  of  maize  and  oats  were  exported 
to  Anstria-Hungary  from  the  northern  districts  of  Bosnia,  grain  is 
an  article  of  exportation  of  no  importance,  and  the  amount 
imported,  especially  if  flour  be  taken  into  account,  far  exceeds  the 
amount  exported. 

The  plum-crop  was  very  good  in  1896,  as  regards  both  quality 
and  quantity.  About  350,000  met.  quintals  (34,447  tons)  of 
dried  fruit  were  available  for  exportation,  representing  a value 
of  not  less  than  4,000,000  fi.  (333,333/.).  Prices  rose  rapidly  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season  to  the  benefit  of  the  dealers,  but 
not  of  the  producers,  who  for  the  most  part  conclude  sales  on 
account,  and  receive  advances  before  even  the  fruit  is  gathered. 
Prices  which  in  October  ranged  between  14  fl.  25  c.  (1/.  3s.  9t/.)  and 
18  fl.  50  c.  (1/.  10s.  10c/.)  per  horse  load  of  282  lbs.,  according  to 
quality,  had  risen  by  the  end  of  December  to  16  fi.  50  c.  (1/.  7s.  6c/.) 
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to  20  fl.  80  c.  (1/.  14s.  8r/.).  Since  then  prices  have  risen  still 
higher,  but  nearly  the  whole  crop  has  been  already  sold  and 
exported,  principally  to  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
through  German  and  Austrian  houses.  The  trade  with  America 
seems  to  have  entirely  ceased.  I have  heard  it  said  that  there 
have  been  complaints  this  year  that  the  plums  are  not  so  well 
dried  as  formerly. 

The  exportation  of  walnuts  and  all  other  fruit  was  below  the  Walnuts, 
average. 

The  average  annual  production  of  wine  in  the  Herzegovina  Wine, 
may  be  estimated  at  16,000  to  18,000  hectolitres  (330,145  to 
396,174  gallons),  but  last  year  it  was  hardly  a third  of  that 
quantity.  The  quality,  however,  was  excellent,  the  wine  being 
rich  in  sugar  and  alcohol. 

The  exportation  of  wine  from  the  Herzegovina  is  not  great,  as 
it  fetches  a good  price  in  the  country,  generally  25  to  30  per  cent, 
more  than  Dalmatian  wine. 

The  exportation  of  alcohol  is  also  trifling.  There  is  only  one  Alcohol, 
distillery  in  the  country,  at  Dolnja  Tuzla,  which,  by  agreement 
with  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  must  limit  its  produc- 
tion to  8,000  hectolitres  annually,  nearly  all  of  which  is  con- 
sumed in  the  country.  The  peasants  also  distil  spirit  from  plums 
for  their  own  consumption. 

Several  waggon-loads  of  eggs  were  exported  during  the  ^^ggs- 
summer  from  the  district  of  Prjedor  to  Vienna  and  Holland,  but 
the  exact  quantity  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Coal,  iron,  copper,  and  salt  are  only  exported  in  small  quanti-  Minerals, 
ties,  as  the  production  is  not  much  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
country.  There  is  a considerable  exportation  of  manganese  ore, 
but  neither  the  quantity  nor  value  can  be  ascertained. 

About  20,000  bottles  of  arsenical  water  from  the  springs  of  Mineral 
Guber,  near  Vlasenica,  were  exported  last  year.  waters. 

The  annual  clip  of  wool  in  these  provinces  may  be  estimated  Wool, 
at  about  20,000  met.  quintals  (1,968  tons),  of  which  not  more 
than  half  is  available  for  exportation,  which  when  washed  is 
reduced  to  about  6,000  quintals  (590  tons),  with  a value  of 
500,000  fl.  (41,666/.). 

The  production  of  oak  staves  is  almost  at  an  end  in  Bosnia.  Oak  staves.. 
The  extent  of  the  oak  forests,  and  above  all  the  number  of 
available  trees  therein,  seem  to  have  been  sadly  overrated,  and 
the  exportation,  which  a few  years  ago  exceeded  20,000,000  staves 
annually,  fell  in  1896  to  about  l,0b0,000.  The  price  per  1,000 
was  about  110  fl.  (9/.  3s.  4c/.). 

There  are  only  two  firms  in  the  country  occupied  in  the  Timber, 
export  of  timber,  exclusively  deal.  One  is  at  Doberlin,  on  the 
Unna,  which  exports  annually  from  20,000  to  40,000  cubic  metres 
to  various  countries  via  Eiume  or  Trieste ; and  the  other  at 
Hadi^ici,  which  exports  5,000  cubic  metres  to  Italy.  The  price  of 
a cubic  metre  is  from  11.  to  1/.  3s. 

In  the  year  1896,  100  met.  quintals  manufactured  tobacco, 
with  a value  of  40,000  fl.  (3,333/.),  and  10,000  met.  quintals 
(2315)  • A 3 
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immanufactured  tobacco,  with  a value  of  1,154,000  fl.  (96,157^.), 
were  exported  to  Austria-Hungary  and  other  countries. 

The  value  of  furs  exported  during  the  past  year  is  estimated 
at  100,000  11.  (8,333/.),  but  I believe  this  estimate  to  be  too  high. 

Carpets,  enchased  metal  goods,  and  inlaid  articles  in  wood 
and  metal  are  chiefly  produced  at  the  Government  ateliers.  The 
work  is  of  the  highest  order,  both  in  design  and  execution.  Ho 
flgures  are  procurable,  but  the  articles  exported  cannot  exceed  a 
few  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  value. 


Imports. 

Correct  data  regarding  the  import  trade  are  even  more  difficult 
to  obtain  than  regarding  the  export  trade. 

There  are  generally  some  thousand  head  of  horned  cattle  im- 
ported annually  from  Servia,  to  be  mostly  re-exported  to  Dalmatia 
and  other  countries,  but  during  the  past  year,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  exportation  on  account  of  the  prevailing  epizootic 
diseases,  prices  were  so  low  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  that 
it  did  not  answer  to  import  from  elsewhere. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  a correct  estimate  of  the  value 
of  manufactured  goods  imported  into  these  provinces,  but  it  is 
probably  not  less  than  300,000/t  They  come  almost  exclusively 
from  Austria-Hungary. 

TJie  wine  imported  comes  from  Dalmatia,  Italy,  and  Hungary, 
and  the  quantity  is  variously  estimated — between  20,000  and 
30,000  hectolitres  (440,192  and  660,283  gallons). 

With  the  exception  of  a few  thousand  hectolitres  of  the  better 
qualities  from  Budapest  and  Pilsen,  the  beer  consumed  is  all 
brewed  in  these  provinces. 

The  importation  of  alcohol  is  confined  to  about  2,000  hectolitres 
(44,018  gallons)  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  a small  quantity  of  liqueur 
in  bottles. 

About  70,000  sacks  of  coffee,  chiefly  Eio  and  Santos,  are 
imported  annually  from  Trieste  and  Piume. 

The  Government  sugar  factory  at  Usora,  which  now  produces 
annually  about  30,000  met.  quintals  (2,952  tons)  of  sugar,  nearly 
meets  the  demands  of  the  country.  At  the  most  6,000  to  8,000 
quintals  (580  to  787  tons)  are  imported. 

10,000  to  12,000  met.  quintals  (984  to  1,181  tons)  of  rice, 
mostly  Indian  of  inferior  quality,  are  imported  annually.  There 
is  little  sale  for  good  Italian  rice. 

Hot  less  than  200,000  met.  quintals  (19,684  tons)  of  flour, 
representing  a value  of  170,000/.,  are  imported  annually.  The 
importation  of  grain  is  insigniflcant. 

The  salt  works  of  Dolnja-Tuzla  produce  now  nearly  sufficient 
salt  for  the  needs  of  the  country.  Formerly  considerable  quantities 
of  sea- salt  were  imported  from  Dalmatia  but  this  trade  has 
ceased. 

The  importation  of  petroleum  has  also  quite  ceased,  the 
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refinery  at  Bosnian  Brod  producing  sufficient  for  the  whole 
country. 

The  importation  of  iron,  ironmongery,  and  machinery  is  Iron,  iron- 
roughly  estimated  at  50,000  met,  quintals  (4,421  tons)  annually. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  iron  girders,  nails,  and  all  the  various  articles 
required  in  building.  Austria-Hungary  supplies  the  greater  part, 
but  Germany  and  even  England  have  a share  of  the  trade.  The 
demand  for  agricultural  implements  is  very  limited,  agriculture 
being  for  the  most  part  still  carried  on  on  very  primitive  lines. 

Leather  comes  principally  from  America,  by  way  of  Hamburg.  I^eather  and 
The  average  annual  importation  is  estimated  at  15,000^.  to 
2o,000Z.  The  few  furs  that  are  imported  come  from  Leipzig. 

Cigars  are  imported  exclusively  from  Austria  for-about  20,000 Z.,  Cigars  and 
and  cigarette-paper  15,000Z.  annually.  cigarette 

In  a country  where  education  is  still  so  backward,  as  in  Bosnia  pap^r 
and  Herzegovina,  the  consumption  of  writing-paper  is  not  great. 

There  is  a paper-mill  at  Zenica,  which  supplies  all  the  stationery 
required  by  the  Government,  and  sells  a small  surplus.  Better 
qualities  of  letter  paper  and  envelopes  are  imported  from  Austria ; 
also  paper  for  newspapers  and  for  packing. 

About  3,000  met.  quintals  (295  tons)  of  crockery  and  glass.  Crockery  and 
including  window-glass,  are  imported  annually  from  Austria- 
Hungary. 


Trade  with  Great  Britain. 

The  only  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  in  steel  and  iron- 
mongery, and  does  not  exceed  a few  tons. 

Some  manufactured  goods  from  England  find  their  way  here 
indirectly  through  Austrian  houses,  but  the  amount  cannot  be 
ascertained. 

If  English  houses  wish  to  trade  direct  with  these  provinces 
they  must  do  as  foreign  houses  do — send  out  travelling  agents  who 
can  speak  the  languages  of  the  country,  and  make  their  calcula- 
tions according  to  the  metric  system  and  in  Austrian  currency. 


Industries. 

The  factories  established  in  this  country  are,  as  a rule,  doing 
well. 

Foremost  amongst  these  must  be  mentioned  the  ammoniac  Ammonia- 
soda  factory  at  Lukavica,  near  Dolnja-Tuzla.  The  company  works  soda  factory, 
with  a capital  of  1,000,000  fl.  (83,333Z.),  and  the  works  consume 
annually  about  800,000  hectolitres  (17,600,768  gallons)  of  salt 
water  from  the  Simin-Han  salt  works,  and  450,000  met.  quintals 
(44,289  tons)  of  coal  from  the  mines  of  Kreka.  The  annual  out- 
put of  ammoniac  soda  is  120,000  met.  quintals  (11,810  tons), 
which  is  exported  to  Italy  and  the  Balkan  States,  and  competes 
successfully  with  the  English  and  Belgian  article. 

(2315)  A 4 
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The  iron  works  at  Zenioa  have  got  over  their  first  difficulties, 
and  since  the  estabUshment  at  Vares,  whraoe  they  draw  their 
iron  of  a second  blast  furnace,  have  sufficient  material  to  work 
with.  In  full  work  they  would  take  150,000  met.  quintals 
(14  763  tons)  of  iron  annually,  but  at  present  they  do  not  use 
more  than  half  that  amount.  They  are  said,  however  to  be 
working  at  a satisfactory  profit.  They  export  a great  part  of  their 

nroduce  to  Hungary.  . , n . • j 

The  sawmills  of  Doberlin  and  Hadzici,  already  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  timber  exportation,  are  likewise  prohtable 
undertakings.  The  former  of  these  is  on  a much  larger  scale,  and 
cost  over  1,000,000  fl.  (83,333/.),  but  cannot  fail  when  in  full 
work  to  give  a good  return  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  most  lucrative,  however,  of  all  recent  undertakings  is  the 
brewery  of  the  Actien  Gesellschaft  at  Serajevo— a company 
brought  out  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Bosnian  govern- 
ment! It  produces  about  40,000  hectolitres  (880,384  gallons)  of 

very  excellent  beer  annually.  , , r. 

Finally,  a company  has  been  brought  out,  and  has  its  factory 
at  Pribinic,  in  the  district  of  Banjaluka,  for  the  distillation  o 
alcohol,  by  means  of  a system  patented  by  Bergmann  in  Germany, 

from  wood  of  various  kinds.  _ i. 

Many  other  smaller  industries  and  factories  have  been  started 
of  late  in  the  country,  but  the  above  mentioned  are  the  most 

important  and  successful.  i i 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  made  a very  good  display  at  the 
Millennium  Exhibition  at  Budapest,  both  in  manufactured  and  in 
agTicultural  products.  Among  the  former  should  be  especially 
mentioned  inlaid  goods,  both  in  wood  and  metal,  an  indus  r> 
which,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  has  been  brought  to 
a high  state  of  perfection ; carpets ; and  light  tissues  in  silk  and 
cotton,  known  here  by  the  name  of  “ Bez.”  And  among  the  latter 
tobacco  and  wine  from  the  Herzegovina,  cheese  from  the  model 
farm  at  Livno,  poultry,  sheep,  and  horses. 


Output  of 
mines  in 
1895. 


Mining, 

For  the  year  1896  no  mining  statistics  are  as  yet  to  be 

obtmned.Qiiowin  output  of  all  the  mines  of  Bosnia 

and  Herzegovina  for  the  year  1895,  the  total  value  of  which  is 
estimated  at  1,833,268  11.  (152,7721.) : 
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Mineral. 

Output  in 
Quintals. 

Output  in 
Tons. 

Coal 

1,985,318 

195,402 

Salt 

127,569 

12,555 

Iron  ore  . 

127,392 

12,538 

Raw  iron. . 

37,715 

3,612 

Copper  ore 

19,886 

1,957 

Copper  . . 

1,238 

122 

Manganese 

81,449 

8,016 

Chrome  ore 

7,071 

696 

Iron  pj  rites 

2,000 

197 

G-rey  copper 

629 

62 

Cwts. 

Quicksilver 

• • 
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Ilf 

The  mines  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern-  Miners, 
ment  or  of  companies  in  which  the  Government  is  largely 
interested.  Of  the  1,278  miners  employed  in  the  19  mines  being 
worked  in  1895  no  less  than  1,190  were  in  Government  mines, 
and  only  88  in  private  mines ; and  of  the  835  men  employed  in 
the  salt  works,  iron  foundries,  &c.,  608  were  in  Government 
works  and  227  in  private  ones.  Including  608  charcoal-burners 
there  were  2,721  men  employed  in  the  mining  industry  in  Bosnia 
and  the  Herzegovina  in  1895,  being  an  increase  of  298  on  the 
previous  year ; 2,075  were  natives  of  this  country,  and  646 
Austro-Hungarians.  724  men  belonged  to  the  National  Miners’ 
Association  (Landes-Bruderlade),  which  at  the  end  of  the  year 
had  a cash  balance  of  73,011  fl.  (6,084^.). 

In  the  course  of  the  year  there  was  only  one  fatal  mining 
accident,  and  three  miners  were  dangerously  injured,  but  recovered. 


Agriculture. 

The  year  1896  was  wet  and  cool  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herze-  '-the  weather 
govina.  The  winter  of  1895-96  was  not  severe,  and  the  spring 
an  early  one.  Although  the  summer  and  autumn  were  wet,  there 
was  sufficient  fine  weather  at  the  time  of  harvest  to  get  in  the 
crops  in  tolerable  condition.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  con- 
siderable damage  was  done  by  hailstorms.  In  the  month  of 
November  there  were  very  serious  floods  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Drina  and  its  tributaries,  causing  immense  injury  to  property,  but 
the  sufferers  received  ample  succour  both  from  the  Government 
and  from  private  charity,  and  have  got  over  the  worst  of  the 
winter  well.  The  present  winter  has  been  so  far  one  of  the 
mildest  ever  known  in  this  country.  Very  little  snow  has  fallen, 
and  the  frost  has  been  moderate,  and  there  has  been  an  unusual 
prevalence  of  warm,  south  winds,  with  abundant  rain. 

The  natives  always  maintain  that  there  cannot  be  too  much 
rain  in  Bosnia,  and  this  opinion  was  certainly  borne  out  during 
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the  past  year,  for  all  cereals  gave  excellent  crops,  especially  the 
winter  sowings.  Hay  was  a good  average.  Fruit,  on  the  othei 
hand,  was  deficient,  except  plums,  which  were  abundant  and  of 
excellent  quality. 

A few  figures  to  show  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  these 
provinces  since  the  Austrian  occupation  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
In  1878  the  extent  of  cultivated  land,  including  pasture,  was 

1.811.000  hectares  (4,475,241  acres).  In  1895  it  had  increased  to 

2.336.000  hectares  (5,772,654  acres).  In  1882  81,008  hectares 
(200,182  acres)  were  under  winter  crops,  and  221,000  hectares 
(546,123  acres)  under  summer  crops.  In  1895  these  figures  had 
risen  to  244,000  hectares  (602,959  acres)  and  401,000  hectares 
(990,929  acres)  respectively. 

In  the  year  1896  there  were  5,200  liectares  (12,850  acres)  of 
land  planted  with  tobacco  in  the  Herzegovina.  The  total  crop 
gathered  amounted  to  36,500  metric  quintals  (3,592  tons),  for 
which  the  Government  paid  about  1,500,000  fl.  (125,000^)  to 
15,500  growers. 

In  Bosnia,  where  the  tobacco  is  of  inferior  quality,  only 

219.000  11.  (18,250/.)  were  paid  to  4,800  growers  for  7,400  met. 
quintals  (728  tons). 

The  increase  of  domestic  animals  since  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion has  been  as  follows  : — 


Number. 

1879. 

1895. 

Horses  . . , . 

158,000 

233,000 

Mules  and  asses.. 

6,000 

Horned  cattle  . . 

762,000 

1,418,000 

Sheep 

840,000 

3,231,000 

Goats  ..  ,. 

522,000 

1,447,000 

Swine  . . 

430,000 

662,000 

Public  Health. 

The  public  health  has  not  been  good  during  the  past  year. 
Diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  measles  prevailed  throughout  the 
year,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  a less  degree  whoop- 
ing-cough. The  inundated  districts  of  the  Drina  especially  were 
subjected,  after  the  receding  of  the  water,  to  a very  severe  visitation 
of  typhoid  fever,  which  has  not  yet  ceased.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  there  was  also  a good  deal  of  dysentery  at 
Serajevo  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Besides  the  provincial  hospital  at  Serajevo,  which  has  been 
enlarged  during  the  past  year  and  can  now  make  up  over  300' 
beds,  there  are  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  seven  district 
hospitals  with  24  beds  each,  and  13  municipal  hospitals  with  an 
aggregate  of  300  beds. 
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In  1895  there  were  60  physicians  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herze-  piiysicians. 
govina,  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  and  20  municipal  doctors, 
also  30  veterinary  surgeons. 

The  most  prevalent  epizootic  diseases  during  the  past  year  Epizootic 
were  swine-fever  and  the  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  former, 
which  was  confined  to  the  northern  districts  of  Bosnia,  seems  now 
to  have  run  its  course,  as  there  were  onl}^  355  fresh  cases  during 
the  month  of  December,  but  since  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic 
no  less  than  22,777  swine  have  been  attacked,  of  which  12,370 
succumbed  to  the  disease,  and  6,122  were  destroyed. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  shows  at  present  no  signs  of  abate- 
ment. It  is  all  over  the  country,  and  since  the  commencement  of 
the  epidemic  in  February  last  15,504  horned  cattle  and  269  sheep 
have  been  attacked,  but  there  have  been  very  few  deaths. 

There  has  also  been  a certain  amount  of  sheep-pox,  sheep-scab, 
and  anthrax,  but  none  of  these  diseases  can  be  said  to  have 
assumed  an  epidemic  character. 

79  dogs  suspected  of  rabies,  and  162  other  dogs  bitten 
by  them  were  destroyed  in  the  course  of  the  year. 


Public  Works. 

Public  works  appear  lo  have  been  somewhat  neglected  during’ 
the  past  year.  This  is  perhaps  to  be  to  some  extent  accounted 
for  by  tlie  large  sums  required  for  the  Millemiium  Exhibition  at 
Budapest,  the  whole  expense  of  the  Bosnian  Section  having  been 
borne  by  the  Government  of  these  provinces. 

E’othing  has  been  done  during  the  past  12  months  in  the  way  Railways, 
of  railway  construction.  The  line  Lasva-Tmvnik-Bugojno, 
destined,  when  carried  on  to  Arzano  and  through  Dalmatia,  to 
put  these  provinces  in  direct  communication  with  the  port  of 
Spalato  on  the  Adriatic  has  not  been  proceeded  with,  and  there 
seems  no  probability  of  anything  being  done  during  the  ensuing 
year.  The  importance  of  this  line  being  completed  is  brought 
home  more  forcibly  by  the  late  silting-up  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Narenta,  which  prevents  all  but  the  very  smallest  steamers  from 
reaching  the  port  of  Metkovic. 

The  railway  traffic  receipts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  so  good  Rail  wav 
in  1896  as  in  the  previous  year.  For  instance  the  “ Bosnisch- 
Herzegovinische-Staatsbahnen,”  during  the  nine  months  ended 
September  30  last  carried  only  682,697  passengers  and  379,080 
tons  of  goods,  against  685,829  passengers  and  597,964  tons  of 
goods  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1895,  and  the  receipts 
w^ere  1,477,488  fl.  (123,124/.),  against  1,589,863  11.  (132,489/.). 

As  the  harvest  and  plum  crop,  however,  were  good,  this  deficiency 
may,  to  some  extent,  have  been  made  up  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year. 

On  the  other  hand  the  military  line,  Banjaluka-Doberlin,  carried 
during  the  same  period  111,259  passengers  and  43,763  tons  of 
goods  against  105,956  passengers  and  43,457  tons  of  goods  in 
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1895,  and  the  receipts  were  163,640  H.  (13,637/.)  in  1896,  against 
152,144  fl.  (12,679/.)  in  1895. 

Building  in  the  town  of  Serajevo  has  been  carried  on  with 
great  activity  during  the  past  two  years.  Besides  innumerable 
dwelling-houses  built  by  private  persons,  the  Government  has 
commenced  another  large  block  of  Government  offices ; several 
large  houses  have  been  built  out  of  the  “Vakuf”  funds  on  the 
previous  sites  of  ruined  mosques  ; the  provincial  hospital  has  been 
enlarged,  and  will  be  still  further  so  this  summer,  the  accommoda- 
tion being  quite  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  country;  and 
the  embankment  of  the  Eiver  Miljacka  is  being  carried  on  on  both 
banks. 

The  most  necessary  of  all  works,  a complete  system  of  drainage 
for  the  town  of  Serajevo,  is  now  to  be  taken  in  hand.  It  will 
take  several  years  to  complete,  and  will  cost  some  millions  of 
florins,  but  Serajevo  can  never  be  a healthy  residence  until  this 
important  work  is  carried  out. 


Public  Instruction. 

There  is  probably  no  better  criterion  of  the  steady  advance  of 
these  provinces  than  the  annually-increasing  number  of  children 
who  attend  school.  The  Government  grant  for  public  instrin^tiou 
grows  larger  as  each  year  rolls  by.  In  1896  it  was  775,700  fl. 
(64,642/.y  being  an  increase  of  60,960  fl.  (5,080/.)  on  1895  ; and 
the  sums  granted  in  stipends  to  indigent  scholars  had  risen 
from  3,935  fl.  (328/.)  in  1880  to  63,905  fl.  (5,325/.)  in  1893,  and  is 
now  probably  still  higher. 


Census. 

A census  of  the  population  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina 
was  taken  in  April,  1895,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total 
population,  exclusive  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  garrison,  was 
1,565,357,  againgst  1,336,091  when  the  last  census  was  taken  in 
1885,  being  an  increase  of  222,266,  or  16’63  per  cent,  in  10  years. 
During  the  same  period  the  population  of  the  capital  of  the 
province,  Serajevo,  rose  from  26,268  to  37,713,  being  an  increase 
of  11,445,  or  43’57  per  cent.  Including  the  Austro-Hungarian 
garrison  the  population  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  1,588,301, 
and  of  the  town  of  Serajevo,  41,173. 


Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  budget  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  for  tlie  year  1896 
laid  before  the  Austro-Hungarian  delegations  showed  a revenue  of 
14,413,590  fl.  (1,201,133/.),  and  an  expenditure  of  14,368,296  fl. 
(1,197,358/.),  being  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  27,384/. 
and  29,798/.  respectively. 
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The  estimated  increase  of  revenue  was  chiefly  under  the 
following  heads : — 


I 

1 Amount. 


Currency. 

Sterling. 

Florins. 

£ 

Tithe  . . , . 

220,000 

18,333 

Income  tax  .. 

32,500 

2.708 

Tax  on  cattle 

40,000 

3,333 

Salt  monopoly  . . 

15,UOl) 

1,250 

Excise 

70,000 

5,833 

Stamps  . . . , 

35,000 

2,917 

Mines  . . , , 

13,300 

1,108 

1,750 

Grovernment  printing  office  . . 

21,000 

And  of  expenditure  under  the  following : — 

Amount. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Florins. 

£ 

Millennium  Exhibition. . 

50,000 

4,167 

Sanitary  . . . . . . 

38,000 

3,167 

Public  instruction 

60,960 

5,080 

The  military  credit  for  the  army  of  occupation  in  1896,  the  Military 
only  expense  incurred  by  Austria-Hungary  for  these  provinces,  credit. 

was  3,519,000  ti.  (293,250/.). 

The  municipal  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  town  of  Municipal 
Serajevo  in  1896  varied  little  from  the  previous  year, 

The  estimated  amounts  were  293,490  fl.  (24,458/.)  and  292,703  fl. 
(24,392/.)  respectively. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

Before  concluding  this  report  I must  once  more  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  complete  absence  of  all  official  data  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  give  exact  and  detailed  information  regarding 
the  trade  of  these  provinces,  and  to  state  with  precision  the 
annual  fluctuations  in  any  particular  branch.  The  figures  contained 
herein  gathered  from  various,  though  at  the  same  time  the  most 
reliable,  sources,  are  undoubtedly  not  free  from  error,  and  must 
only  be  taken  as  approximate. 
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SPAIN. 


Introductory  Remarks. 

The  custom-house  returns  for  the  year  1896  were  published 
oil  January  25.  Although  they  contain  the  latest  statistics  avail- 
able relating  to  imports  and  exports,  the  omission  to  give 
particulars  as  to  countries  of  origin  and  destination,  except  as 
regards  certain  products,  such  as  wheat  and  wine,  detracts  con- 
siderably from  their  value.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  in  future 
years  more  complete  information  on  these  points  will  be  furnished. 

Apart  from  the  simple  statements  of  imports  and  exports 
contained  in  the  tables,  and  tlie  information  which  may  be  derived 
from  a comparison  of  the  statistics  of  one  year  with  those  of 
another,  the  custom-house  returns  in  their  present  form  do  not 
afford  the  sort  of  information  required  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

This  can  be  more  readily  supplied  by  H.M.’s  Consuls  at  the 
different  seaports  and  manufacturing  districts,  who  have  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  reside,  and  the  openings  which  may  offer 
for  British  trade  and  enterprise.  It  is,  however,  noticeable  that 
the  interests  of  all  foreigners  engaged  in  the  Spanish  trade  are 
not  always  identical. 

A reduction  of  the  tariff  would  undoubtedly  offer  great  advan- 
tages in  the  case  of  those  wliose  goods  can  at  present  only  be  sold 
at  a bare  margin  of  profit,  but  it  would  be  by  no  means  equally 
acceptable  to  t hose  whose  capital  is  invested  in  Spain, and  who  there- 
fore derive  benefit  from  a high  tariff.  The  amount  of  British  capital 
invested  in  Catalonia  alone  is  variously  estimated  at  from  3,000,000/. 
to  6,000,000/.,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  large  amounts  invested 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Even  such  manufacturers  would, 
however,  derive  benefit  from  greater  facilities  for  the  introduction 
of  machinery  and  raw^  material,  so  that  it  would  not  be  correct  to 
say  that  their  interests  and  those  of  their  fellow  countrymen  at 
home  are  altogether  antagonistic. 

The  main  outlet  for  Spanish  manufacturers  has  always  been 
Cuba  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the 
war  does  not  appear  to  have  affected  Spanish  industries  as  much 
as  might  have  been  expected,  as  is  shown  in  the  classes  of  the 
tariff  in  which  trade  with  the  colonies  is  principally  represented. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  new  tariff’,  fore- 
shadowed as  part  of  the  reforms  to  be  granted  to  Cuba,  will 
modify  the  duties  on  foreign  goods,  but  there  are  signs  that  any 
modification  of  the  advantages  at  present  enjoyed  by  Spanish 
goods,  will  meet  with  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Catalan 
manufacturers.  The  Cuban  trade  is  such  an  important  element 
in  that  of  the  Peninsula  that  some  facts  relating  to  it  are  given 
in  an  appendix. 

‘^Navigation  measure  taken  to  provide  means  for  coping  with  the 

Cuban  insurrection  has  taken  the  form  of  a tax  on  the  transport 
of  merchandise  and  passengers.  It  is  described  as  a provisional 
measure  for  providing  additional  ships  for  the  Xavy,  to  remain  in 
force  for  15  years. 

Different  rates  are  charged  for  the  Spanish  coasting  trade, 
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including  Cuba,  Porto  Kico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands ; on 
commerce  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  including  the  Atlantic  as  far  as  Cape  Bojador  ; 
and  on  commerce  with  the  rest  of  tlie  world.  In  the  coasting 
trade  the  tax  is  10  c.  per  ton  on  iron,  12  c.  on  other  goods  between 
the  Spanish  ports  in  the  Peninsula,  the  Balearic  Islands,  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  the  Spanish  possessioijs  on  the  north  coast  of 
Africa,  50  c.  on  wine  and  sugar,  and  2 pesetas  on  other 
goods  in  commerce  between  Cuba,  l\>rto  Kico,  and  the  Philippines. 
In  the  second  category  the  tax  is  10  c.  on  iron  exported  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Guadalcpiivir,  20  c.  on  minc'rals  designated  as 
‘‘  pobres,'’  such  as  iron  pyrites,  sulphur,  fluor  spar,  and  certain  clays ; 
25  c.  on  iron  ingots,  1 peseta  on  coal,  coke,  argentiferous  ore,  and 
other  minerals  not  classified  as  ‘"pobres,”  non-argentiferous  lead 
in  bars,  and  wine ; and  1‘25  pesetas  on  other  merchandise. 

In  commerce  witli  the  rest  of  tlie  world  the  charges  are  20  c. 
on  minerals  classified  as  “ pobres,”  1 peseta  on  wine,  and  3 pesetas 
on  all  other  goods. 

Passengers  by  sea  ]>ay  sums  according  to  a tariif  fixed  subse- 
quently, and  varying,  according  to  the  class  of  passenger,  from 
50  c.  to  1 peseta  to  and  from  ports  in  Spain,  and  from  2 to  25 
pesetas  from  those  to  and  from  the  colonies  and  foreign  ports. 

A corresponding  tax  is  imposed  on  goods  carried  by  railway, 
the  basis  being  the  ton  of  1,000  kilos. 

The  following  articles  are  exempted  from  the  payment  of  the 
tax  : — 

1.  Common  salt. 

2.  Iron  ingots  in  coasting  trade. 

3.  Returned  casks  and  sacks  (empties). 

4.  Goods  imported  in  Spanish  vessels  of  less  than  100  tons 
measurement. 

5.  Coal  and  coke  of  all  countries  imported  for  ironworks  or 
metalworks,  and.  generally  speaking,  iron  from  any  port  in  Spain 
to  be  employed  in  the  national  ironworks. 

Of  the  total  sum  yielded  by  the  tax  the  sum  of  80,000,000 
pesetas  (3.200P00/g  to  bp  devoted  to  the  construction  of  ships 
and  the  acquisition  of  armaments,  machinery,  &c.,  in  the  national 
dockyards  and  arsenals.  The  residue  can  only  be  applied  to  the 
acquisition  of  ships,  &c.,  abroad  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  and 
pubh-  convenience. 

Tiie  administration  of  the  tax  is  in  the  hands  of  a committee, 
presided  over  by  a Vice-Admiral,  and  composed  of  several  military 
and  naval  officials  and  the  Directors-General  of  the  Treasury  and 
custom-house.  There  are  a few  supplementary  regulations 
respecting  details,  and  exemption  from  the  tax  is  granted  in  the 
case  of  all  contracts  made  before  June  20  last. 

The  operation  of  this  tax  has  been  to  raise — pro  tanto — the 
expense  of  sending  goods  from  Spain  to  England  and  vice-vers^, 
and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  it  should  be  paid  by 
the  consignee  or  the  shipper.  The  ultimate  incidence  of  the  tax 
would  appear  to  be  a matter  of  arrangement  between  the  parties 
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interested,  and  will  doubtless,  when  better  understood,  be  pro- 
vided for  by  special  clauses  in  bills  of  lading.  In  the  first 
iiistance  it  has  to  be  paid  by  the  ship-brokers  in  the  same  way  as 
pilotage  or  port  dues.  This  additional  item,  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a war  tax,  is  felt  to  be  a hardship,  especially  in  the 
fruit-growing  districts  of  the  south  of  Spain,  where  the  margin  of 
profit  in  commercial  transactions  is  none  too  great. 

Certificates  of  Difficulties  caused  by  errors  in  certificates  of  origin  are  still 
origin.  a source  of  inconvenience  in  some  cpiarters.  As  was  pointed  out  in 

the  last  report  from  this  Embassy,  the  commercial  estrangement 
between  Spain  and  Germany,  by  which  German  goods  entering 
Spain  paid  duty  according  to  the  higher  scale  of  the  tariff,  resulted 
in  a fraudulent  importation  of  German  goods  into  Spain  with 
certificates  of  origin  of  countries  enjoying  more  favourable  treat- 
ment. The  careful  examination  to  which  certificates  were  accord- 
ingly submitted  in  order  to  prevent  tliis  form  of  fraud  revealed 
the  fact  that  in  some  instances,  at  all  events,  the  strict  require- 
ments of  the  tariff  regulations  had  not  been  carried  out,  and  a 
form  of  English  certificates  had  been  tolerated  which  was  not  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations. 

The  return  to  a strict  observance  of  the  regulations  has  been 
the  cause  of  considerable  inconvenience  to  English  traders,  but  as 
the  form  of  certificate  which  will  be  accepted  has  been  laid  down 
by  a Eoyal  Order,  and  published,  there  should  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  as  to  the  present  requirements  of  the  Spanish  custom-house. 
Difficulties,  however,  still  arise  principally  with  regard  to  certi- 
ficates issued  before  the  new  regulations  w’ere  published,  and  as  it 
occasionally  happens  that  these  certificates  were  in  the  first  place 
accepted  at  the  port  of  entry,  and  subsequently  rejected  by  the 
superior  custom-house  officials  on  account  of  informality,  mer- 
chants have  real  ground  of  complaint  of  what  has  every  appear- 
ance of  arbitrary  treatment,  especially  when,  as  frequently 
liappens,  the  form  of  certificate  has  been  submitted  to  the  Spanish 
Consul  at  the  place  of  manufacture  in  England. 

Now  that  the  difficulties  between  Spain  and  Germany  have 
been  to  a great  extent  arranged,  and  tliat  since  July  last  German 
goods  enjoy  the  treatment  of  the  second  column  of  the  tariff  in 
common  with  most  competing  nations,  there  is  no  longer  the  same 
necessity  for  additional  strictness  with  respect  to  certificates  of 
origin,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  a form  will  be  adopted  which, 
while  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  Spanish  Treasury,  may 
cause  less  inconvenience  to  English  shippers. 

The  necessity  of  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  producer  has  been  found  especially  difficult  in  tlie 
case  of  large  firms  of  commission  agents  which  do  not  appear  to 
have  their  exact  counterpart  in  other  countries,  as  consignmenis 
of  goods  are  frequently  made  up  of  small  parcels  of  numerous 
articles  from  different  manufacturers.  Until,  however,  new 
regulations  have  been  introduced  the  form  indicated  in  the  Eoyal 
Decree  of  1895  remains  in  force,  according  to  which  the  only  one 
which  does  not  require  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  is  that 
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issued  by  the  collector  of  customs,  as  that  official  is  deemed  to 
have  satisfied  himself  of  the  origin  of  the  goods. 

Although  certificates  of  origin  have  been,  perhaps,  a more  ^”eces8itj  for 
fruitful  grievance  than  any  other,  there  are  always  the  constantly 
recurring  difficulties  connected  with  errors  in  ships’  manifests,  manifests. 
Considering  the  importance  of  tliis  matter,  it  may  be  allow- 
able to  repeat  the  remarks  made  in  the  last  report  from  this 
Embassy,  insisting  on  the  absolute  necessity  for  minute  accuracy 
in  snch  matters.  However  obvious  it  may  be  that  the  error  was 
not  made  with  intent  to  defraud,  the  law  is  in  the  first  instance 
interpreted  literally,  and  restitution  can  only  be  obtained,  if 
obtained  at  all,  after  a delay  extending  sometimes  over  months  and 
years,  more  especially  in  cases  requiring  reference  to  be  made  to  Cuba 
or  one  of  the  Spanish  colonial  possessions.  It  is  true  that  a margin 
of  4 per  cent,  between  the  declared  and  actual  weight  is  in  some 
cases  allowed  for  miscalculation,  but  the  result  has  been  that,  in 
order  to  save  time,  weights  are  sometimes  given  approximately  on 
the  chance  that  they  may  turn  out  to  be  witliin  tlie  margin 
allowed,  or  that  the  error  may  be  corrected  b}'  telegraph  affer  the 
vessel’s  departure.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  instance  given 
in  the  last  report,  with  reference  to  which  an  appeal  was  pending, 
has  been  decided,  and  the  fine,  amounting  to  2,278/.,  confirmed. 

In  this  case  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  given  in  the 
manifest  was  correct,  but  the  weight  in  kilograms  was  incorrectly 
given. 


In  calling  attention  to  tlie  necessity  for  extreme  accuracy  in  Knowledge  of 
ships’  papers,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  that  a custom-house 
knowledge  of  the  custom-house  regulations  and  of  the  tariff  require-  ^gSSile^^ 
ments  is  essential  to  shippers.  This  cannot  always  be  expected 
from  ships’  masters  who  visit  different  countries,  but  many  diffi- 
culties would  be  avoided  if  they  were  studied  and  acted  on  by 
merchants  trading  with  Spain,  some  of  whom  appear  to  trust 
implicitly  to  the  ship-brokers  in  Spanish  ports,  who  may  not 
become  aware  of  the  error  until  it  is  too  late  to  rectify  it. 

Instances  are  frequently  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Embassy  of 
fines  being  imposed  for  accidental  inaccuracies,  in  which  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  bona  tides  of  the  shippers  of  the  goods,  and  in 
which  the  very  disproportionate  penalties  inflicted  cannot  but  act 
prejudicially  upon  trade  with  Spain. 

The  extraordinary  drought  in  the  early  months  of  1896  was  Wheat 
the  cause  of  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  har- 
vest,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  take  immediate  steps  to  yjew  of^ 
procure  as  reliable  data  as  possible  with  regard  to  the  commerce  in  deficient 
wheat,  and  its  production  and  consumption  in  Spain,  with  a view  harvest  , 
to  enable  the  authorities  to  cope  with  what  at  that  time 
appeared  to  be  impending  famine. 

Such  a disastrous  crisis  was  fortunately  averted,  but  the 
statistical  information  collected  is  of  considerable  interest  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject.  The  report,  of  which  a summary  has 
been  drawn  up,  deals  witli  the  trade  in  wheat  under  four  heads : 
imports,  exports,  coasting  trade,  and  internal  trade  of  the  country. 

The  two  latter  heads  need  not  be  taken  into  account. 
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The  imports  since  1890  are  given  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

Tons  of 
1,000  kilos. 
161,300 
155,100 
138,800 
418,700 
425,900 

Total 

1,299,800 

The  average  for  the  five  years  being  259,900.  The  imports  in 
1893-94  were  much  higher  than  in  the  two  previous  or  the  two 
subsequent  years,  which  are  shown  by  later  statistics  to  have 
been  : — 

Year. 

Quantity. 

1895  

1896  

Tons. 

202,675 

187,759 

It  is,  however,  very  noteworthy  that  the  amount  imported  bears 
but  a small  proportion  to  that  grown  in  the  country.  The 
average  amount  grown  during  the  live  years  ending  1894  having 
been  2,268,000  tons,  the  imports  only  represent  a proportion  of 
11 -4  per  cent,  of  this  amount. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  the  comparatively  small  import  of  flour 
during  the  period  1890-94,  which  fluctuated  between  25,400  tons 
of  1,000  kilos,  and  4,200,  the  average  being  9,800  tons,  correspond- 
ing to  14,000  tons  of  wheat.  The  decrease  since  1891  is  attributed 
to  the  increased  duties  which  at  present  stands  as  follows: — 
Wheat  per  100  kilos.,  including  a surcharge,  10  pesetas  50  c.  ; 
flour,  including  a surcharge,  17  pesetas  32  c. 

These  duties  act  as  a prohibition  of  the  importation  of  flour  as 
compared  with  wdieat,  with  the  result  that  the  national  flour 
mills  have  a complete  command  of  the  market. 

The  exports  of  wheat  are  comparatively  insignificant. 

The  exports  of  flour  are  on  a larger  scale,  and  form  part  of  the 
trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  average  during  the  period 
dealt  with  was  16,800  tons,  which  is  equivalent  to  24,100  tons  of 
wheat. 

Imports, 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  under  each  class  of  the 
tariff  during  the  last  three  years  : — 


Return  showing  Value  of  Imports  into  Spain  during  the  Years  1894-96. 
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Increase  due 
to  gold  and 
silver. 


Decreases 
during  1896. 


Judged  by  the  total  imports,  those  of  1896  exceeded  those  of 
1895  by  30,451,961  pesetas  (1,218,078/.),  and  as  will  he  seen  in 
connection  with  the  exports,  the  iu crease  under  that  head  was 
still  more  considerable.  The  figures  are,  however,  fallacious,  as  in 
both  cases  the  apparent  increase  is  largely  due  to  transactions 
in  the  precious  metals.  So  much  is  this  the  case  as  regards  imports 
that,  eliminating  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  other  special 
imports  in  bars  and  specie,  as  has  been  done  in  the  following 
statement,  the  imports  of  1896  are  shown  to  be  less  than  those  of 
1895  by  39,000,000  pesetas  (1,560,000/.)  in  round  numbers,  and 
as  compared  with  1894  by  49,000,000  pesetas  (1,960,000/.) 


1894. 

1895.  1 

- 

1896. 

G-old,  silver,  &c. 

Pesetas.  ! 

710,543,401  j 
64,622,610 

Pesetas. 

703,720,895 

68,532,123 

Pesetas. 

734,172,856 

137,446,514 

Total,  currency. . 

. . 645,920,791 

635,188,772 

596,726,342 

,,  sterling  . . 

£ 

25,836,831 

£ 

25,407,550 

£ 

23,869,053 

Taking  tlie  principal  classes  of  the  imports,  the  following 
decreases  are  apparent : — 

In  the  class  of  stones — mineral  and  ceramic  products — the 
decrease  is  4,000,000  pesetas  (160,000/.),  that  in  coal  being 
1,600,000  pesetas  (64,000/.),  raw  petroleum  200,000  pesetas 
(8,000/.),  the  rest  being  distributed  among  the  other  articles  in 
this  class. 

In  the  class  comprising  drugs  and  chemical  products  the  total 
decrease  is  1,250,000  pesetas  (50,000/.). 

The  decrease  in  cotton  imports  is  very  marked,  the  imports  of 
the  raw  material  being  less  by  16,000,000  pesetas  (640,000/.) 
than  in  1895.  There  is  also  a diminution  with  regard  to  cotton 
thread  and  textiles. 

In  other  classes  of  raw  materials  necessary  for  industries,  the 
diminution  is  from  30,000,000  pesetas  (1,200,000/.)  in  1895  to 

22.000. 000  pesetas  (880,000/.)  in  1896.  In  jute,  Manila  hemp, 
&c.,  there  is  a diminution  of  3,000,000  pesetas  (120,000/.) ; the 
decrease  extending  to  most  of  the  textiles  of  this  class. 

There  is  a similar  diminution  in  the  class  of  wool,  raw  and 
manufactured,  the  decrease  being  principally  observable  in  manu- 
factured articles,  such  as  carpets,  pure  woollen  cloths,  and  textiles 
of  pure  wool.  The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  raw  silk  has 
been  but  slight,  but  it  occurs  also  in  manufactured  goods,  the 
diminution  on  the  whole  class  being  2,800,000  pesetas  (112,000/.). 

The  diminution  in  wood  for  manufacturing  purposes  is  from 

49.000. 000  pesetas  (1,960,000/.)  to  41,000,000  pesetas  (1,640,000/.), 
a diminution  of  8,000,000  pesetas  (320,000/.) : 5,000,000  pesetas 
(200,000/.)  being  in  rough  timber,  and  3,000,000  pesetas  (120,000/.) 
in  staves. 
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The  imports  of  animals  and  animal  products,  including  hides, 
straps  for  machinery,  &c.,  diminished  from  69,000,000  pesetas 
(2,760,000^.)  to  60,000,000  pesetas  (2,400,000/.),  the  decrease  in 
the  class  of  animals  being  principally  in  that  of  cattle  and  swine. 

There  has  also  been  a diminution  in  the  imports  of  machinery 
as  compared  with  1895. 

The  increases  comprise  the  classes  of  metals  and  manufactured  Increased 
iron  amounting,  as  compared  with  1895,  to  5,000,000  pesetas 
(200,000/.). 

The  import  of  alimentary  substances  has  increased  from 

131.000. 000  pesetas  (5,240,000/.)  in  1895  to  144,000,000  pesetas 
(5,760,000/.)  in  1896,  still  remaining  less  than  those  of  1894  by 

31.000. 000  pesetas  (1,240,000/.). 

This  being  the  class  of  the  tariff  in  which  more  detailed  Wheat, 
information  is  given  with  respect  to  countries  of  origin,  it  admits 
of  closer  study.  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  wheat  in 
tons  of  1,000  kilos,  imported  from  the  countries  specified — the 
values  for  the  totals  only  are  given : — 


Country. 

Q.uantity. 

1894. 

1895. 

1 

1896. 

United  States  .. 
France  . . 

Russia  . . 
Turkey  . . 

Other  countries 

Tons. 

34,475 

19,899 

240,027 

17,731 

113,719 

Tons. 

i 1,158 

8,853 
141,666 
19,798 
31,198 

Tons. 

3,870 

4,095 

138,594 

6,813 

34,386 

Total  . . 

425,851 

' 202,673 

187,758 

Value,  currency 

1 

Pesetas. 
68,109,437  ' 

Pesetas. 

32,428,055 

Pesetas. 

30,041,504 

„ sterling  . . 

i 

£ j 

2,724,377 

£ 

1,297,122 

£ 

1,201,660 

The  total  amount  of  wheat-hour  imported  is  given  as  follows,  •wheat-rtour. 
the  values  being  also  given  in  currency  and  sterling : — 


1 

] 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

i 

f 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

.j  Tons  of  1,000  kilos. 

7,519 

1,902 

326 

i 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

n Value,  currency 

2,080,331 

532,678 

91,405 

£ 

£ 

£ 

t „ sterling . . 

83,213 

21,307 

3,656 
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Sugar. 


The  decrease  in  the  imports  of  flour  has  been  shown  to  be  the 
result  of  increased  duties,  which,  by  favouring  wheat  as  against 
flour,  renders  the  importation  of  the  latter  in  any  quantity 
unremunerative. 

cereals.  The  following  table  gives  the  total  of  other  cereals  with  their 
values  : — 


1894. 

[ 

1895. 

1896. 

Tons  of  1,000  kilos.  . . 

! Tons. 

48,694 

Tons. 

16,165 

Tons. 

157,423 

Value,  currency 

Pesetas. 

6,986,370 

Pesetas. 

2,252,086 

Pesetas. 

22,507,579 

,,  sterling . . 

£ 

279,454 

£ 

90,083 

£ 

900,303 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  class  of 
alimentary  substances  is  not  on  account  of  wheat  or  flour,  but  on 
that  of  other  cereals,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  indicated  in  the 
returns.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  they  are  imported  prin- 
cipally from  Eoumania  and  Eussia. 

The  following  table  shows  in  a similar  manner  the  amount 
and  value  of  sugar  imported  during  the  last  three  years.  It  is  of 
interest  as  showing  the  results  of  the  war  with  Cuba  on  the 
import  trade  of  Spain  : — 


Quantity. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1 Tons. 

Cuba 

24,240 

26,991 

j 14,642 

Porto  Rico 

13,154 

13,753 

! 18,548 

Philippine  Islands 

4,020 

5,355 

i 3,618 

Canary  Islands . . 

1,197 

781 

1 888 

France  . . 

3 

2 

4 

Other  countries. . 

21 

24 

29 

Total  . . 

42,635 

46,906 

37,729 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

Value,  currency 

21,904,748 

18,751,044 

15,020,918 

£ 

£ 

£ 

,,  sterling  . . 

876,189 

750,041  ! 

* 600,836 

Cocoa. 


There  is  but  little  alteration  in  the  imports  of  cocoa,  which 
amount  in  value  to  about  13,000,000  pesetas  (520,000t.),  and  the 
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diminution  in  the  imports  of  coffee  from  Cuba  is  more  than  made 
up  for  by  increased  imports  from  Porto  Rico. 

There  is  also  an  increase  in  foreign  wines  and  spirits,  and  in 
preserved  fruits. 


Exports. 

The  exports  for  the  three  years,  arranged  under  the  various 
classes  of  the  tariff,  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 
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Here  also  the  export  of  gold  and  the  precious  metals  exercise  increase 
an  important  influence.  jnainly  owing 

Deducting  this  item,  the  totals  are  shown  m the  following 
statement,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1896,  though  they  ^iver?° 
did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  imports,  turn  the  scale,  and  make  the 
exports  less  than  in  1895,  they  diminish  the  total  amount  to  a 
considerable  extent : — 


1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

579,929,271 

692,635,935 

872,260,197 

3,576,136 

42,191,594 

140,206,529 

576,353,135 

650,444,.341 

732,053,668 

£ 

£ 

£ 

23,054,125 

26,017,773 

29,282,146 

Allowing  for  these  differences  in  figures,  the  excess  of  exports  in 
1896  over  the  previous  year  is  about  81,000,000  pesetas 
(3,240,000/.),  which  is  distributed  over  nearlv  all  the  classes  of 
the  tariff. 

There  is  an  important  increase  in  the  export  of  minerals, 
especially  copper,  which  amounts  to  6,000,000  pesetas  (240,000/.), 
to  10,000,000  pesetas  in  iron,  and  10,000,000  pesetas  (400,000/.) 
in  manganese.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a decrease  in  argenti- 
ferous ore.  The  total  increase  in  this  class  is  17,000,000  pesetas 
(680,000/.). 

There  is  a slight  increase  in  the  export  of  manufactured  metal, 
and  also  in  that  of  argentiferous  lead. 

There  is  an  increase  in  cotton  textiles,  including  lace,  of  over 
4,900,000  pesetas  (196,000/.),  and  in  thread  textiles  of  about 

1.000. 000  pesetas  (40,000/.).  There  is  a considerable  decrease  in 
exports  of  woollen  manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  unwashed 
wool.  Exports  of  silks  also  are  insignificant. 

There  is  a slight  increase  in  the  exports  of  cork,  rough  and 
manufactured;  the  value  of  the  latter  is  21,000,000  pesetas 
(840,000/.),  of  which  the  greater  part  is  exported  to  France. 

There  is  a slight  increase  in  the  figures  relating  to  the 
exportation  of  cattle,  amounting  to  about  2,000,000  pesetas 
(80,000/.) ; horses  and  mules  remain  about  the  same,  there  being 
a slight  diminution  with  regard  to  swine.  Class  XII,  compri.sing 
alimentary  substances,  is  that  in  which  there  has  been  the  most 
conspicuous  increase.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  flour,  raisins, 
and  rice,  the  former  being  an  important  article  of  export  to  the 
Spanish  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a diminution 
in  the  value  of  oranges  exported,  amounting  to  upwards  of 

4.000. 000  pesetas  (160,000/.). 

There  is  besides  an  increase  in  tlie  exports  of  olive-oil  of 

7.000. 000  pesetas  (280,000/.),  wliich  includes  the  produce  of  all 
parts  of  Spain.  The  principal  export  of  Spain,  however,  consists 
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of  wine  for  foreign  countries,  and  various  articles  such  as  pre- 
serves, bacon,  and  similar  provisions  for  the  Spanish  colonies. 

The  export  of  common  wine  amounted  to  6,000,000  hectolitres 
in  1896,  valued  at  131,000,000  pesetas  (5,240,0004),  the  amounts 
during  the  two  previous  years  having  been  5,000,000  hectolitres 
and  3,000,000  hectolitres,  valued  respectively  at  103,000,000  pesetas 
(4,120,0004)  and  63,000,000  pesetas  (2,520,0004). 

Tables  relating  to  the  export  of  wine  are  given  on  page  20, 
but  it  may  le  mentioned  here  that  the  project  on  which  great 
hopes  were  at  the  time  placed,  of  introducing  French  wines  into 
Spain  for  the  purpose  of  blending  with  Spanish  has  not  been 
carried  out  at  Passages,  in  the  same  way  that  Spanish  v ines  are 
imported  into  France  has  not  been  carried  out. 

The  statistics  therefore  tend  to  show  that  as  regards  imports 
there  has  been  a marked  falling  off  in  the  class  of  raw  material, 
and  that  the  receipts  are  largely  due  to  the  importation  of  alimen- 
tary substances,  both  food  and  drink,  the  same  remark  being 
applicable  to  exports.  ' 

This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  table  published  this  year 
for  the  first  time  : — 

Imports. 


Value  in  Sterling. 


1894.  i 

1895. 

1896. 

Raw  material  . . 
Manufactured  articles.. 
Alimentary  substances 

£ 

13,103,206 

7,264,758 

7,048,643 

£ 

13,420,610 

8,459,108 

5,260,983 

£ 

11,937,039 

7,518,101 

5,793,105 

27,416,607 

27,140,701 

25,248,245 

G-old  in  bars  and  specie 
Silver  ,,  ,, 

126,878 

878,248 

23,989 

984,144 

50,426 

4,068,241 

Total  imports 

28,421,733 

28,148,834 

29,366,912 

Exports. 

Value  in  Sterling. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

Raw  material  . . 
Manufactured  articles. . 
Alimentary  substances 

£ 

7,460,963 

6,290,854 

9,302,307 

£ 

7,741,746 

6,637,873 

11,6.38,153 

£ 

8,767,568 

7,049,082 

13,465,495 

23,054,124 

26,017,772 

29,282,145  . 

Gold  in  bars  and  specie 
Silver  „ ,, 

4,216 

138,829 

22,704 

1,664,959 

8,893 

5,599,367 

Total  exports 

1 

23,197,169 

1 

27,705,435 

34,890,405 
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on  textile 
industries. 


Ill  an  analysis  recently  [)ublished  of  the  cnstom-lioiise  statistics  Effect  of 
of  the  last  six  years  respecting  the  textile  industries  in  Sixain,  tariff  of  1892 
the  effects  of  the  tariff  of  1892  are  given  in  great  detail. 

A comparison  is  drawn  between  the  period  of  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  introduction  of  that  tariff  and  those 
since  it  has  been  in  force. 

First,  as  regards  raw  material  such  as  cotton,  hemp,  wool  and 
silk,  on  which  the  duties  were  increased  very  largely,  from  25 
to  oO  per  cent,  as  regards  cotton,  and  as  much  as  400  per 
cent,  as  regards  jute,  the  first  result  was  an  increase  of  revenue 
averaging  2,778,000  pesetas  (111,120/.)  during  the  first  triennial 
period  to  6,084,100  pesetas  (248,364/.)  during  the  second. 

As  regards  the  imports  those  raw  materials  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced in  Spain  were  imported  in  large  quantities.  To  take  a few 
instances,  raw  cotton,  the  average  importation  of  which  in  1889-91 
was  58,000  tons,  increased  to  66,000  tons  in  1 8 ^3-95,  and  the  increase 
in  jute  and  manilla  hemp  was  even  larger.  There  was  an  increase 
in  the  imports  of  carded  wool  from  an  average  of  475  tons  to  1,757 
tons.  In  unwashed  wool,  as  well  as  in  some  other  kinds,  there 
was  a decrease  which  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  diminished 
consumption,  partl}^  from  increased  use  of  native  grown  wool. 

The  statistics  for  1896,  which,  however,  are  subject  to  rectification, 
give,  as  has  been  shown,  a perfectly  different  result,  showing  a 
marked  decrease  in  every  description  of  raw  material,  the  inevit- 


able deduction  being  that  notwithstanding  the 


great 


advantages 


it  enjoys,  the  native  textile  industry  is  declining. 

As  regards  manufactured  textile  goods,  in  which  . class  the  Cotton 
tariff  of  1892  increased  the  duties  to  an  extent  averaging  about  <^extiles. 
150  per  cent.,  the  result  from  a fiscal  point  of  view  has  been 
satisfactory,  the  results  having  risen  from  an  average  of  12,065,400 
pesetas  (482,616/.;  to  14,314,631  pesetas  (572,584/.). 

When  the  tables  of  quantities,  however,  are  examined,  tlie 
unwelcome  fact  is  disclosed  that  as  regards  cotton  there  has  been 
a marked  decrease  under  every  head  of  the  tariff  since  its  revision  ; 
the  most  striking  instance  being  in  the  description  of  goods  known 
as  close  woven  tissues,  plain  unbleached,  &c.,  up  to  25  threads. 

In  the  years  1889-91  the  average  imports  of  these  goods  amounted 
to  997  tons,  but  during  the  years  1893-95  diminished  to  209  tons. 
Printed  goods  and  tulles  formed  the  only  exception  to  the  general 
diminution  in  the  classes  of  cotton  textiles,  and  the  statistics  for 
1896  show  a further  diminution  on  the  imports  of  the  whole  class. 

The  same  downward  tendency  as  regards  imports  is  shown  with 
respect  to  textiles  of  hemp,  linen,  jute,  &c.,  but  the  imports  of  this 
class  appear  not  to  have  varied  to  any  appreciable  extent  during 
1896. 


The  statistics  relating  to  woollen  textiles  give  a similar  result.  Woollen 
The  importation  of  carpets  diminished  from  462  tons  to  247  tons ; ^eitilei. 
felts  from  204  tons  to  69  tons  ; cloths  and  other  tissues  of  pure 
wool  diminished  from  326  tons  to  97  tons. 

In  this  class  the  returns  for  1896  show  a further  diminution 
helow  the  low  average  of  the  preceding  three  years. 

(2316)  ' B 
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Silk  textiles. 


Mining 

industry. 


The  class  of  silk  textiles  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  imports 
since  the  increase  of  duties  remain  at  about  the  same  level  as 
during  the  previous  period,  and  it  is  noteworthy  tliat  in  some 
materials  such  as  plain  or  twilled  silks,  and  sdk  with  an  admix- 
ture of  cotton,  there  has  been  an  increased  importation  notwith- 
standing a large  increase  of  duty. 

As  regards  this  class  also  there  has  not  been  any  decrease 
during  1896. 

Tlie  results  of  the  investigation  of  which  the  foregoing  is  a 
brief  summary,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  there  was  an  increased  importation  of  raw  materials 
after  the  new  tariff  came  into  force  until  1895  ; that  this  upward 
movement  has  not  continued  during  1896. 

2.  That  there  has  been  a very  perceptible  decrease  in  the 
imports  of  foreign  textiles. 

3.  That  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  total  duties  levied, 
both  on  raw  materials  and  dn  textiles,  which  is  stated  to  be  partly 
due  to  increased  strictness  on  the  part  of  custom-house  officials. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  thus  gained  by  the  Exchequer 
and  the  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer  and  trade 
generally,  this  important  branch  of  commerce  is  held  to  be  in  a 
less  prosperous  state  than  formerly. 

The  mining  industry  of  Spain  is  of  such  importance  that  the 
following  additional  details  taken  from  official  statistics  are  given, 
There  has  been  increased  activity  in  the  mining  districts  resulting, 
as  shown,  by  the  following  table  in  a production  exceeding  that 
of  1895  by  1,300,000  tons:-- 


Provinces. 

Quantity. 

1895.  1896. 

Biscay 
Santander 
Murcia  . . 

Sevilla 
Almeria  . . 

Oviedo  . . 

Malaga  . . 

Remaining  provinces  . . 

Total 

Tons.  Tons. 

4,574,724  5.300,000 

448,286  530,000 

164,453  300,000 

12.2,808  265,000 

99,511  275,000 

59,253  60,000 

17,503  38,000 

27,801  j 40,000 

5,514,339  1 6,808,000 

The  exports  for  the  two  years  bear  about  the  same  proportion, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  in  which  the  provinces  and 
ports  of  shipment  are  given  : — 
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Provinces. 

Ports. 

Quantity. 

1895. 

1896. 

Alineria  . . 

Alineria 

G-arruclia 

Behovia 

Tons. 

4,760 

98,688 

8,880 

Tons. 

55,591 

219,087 

13,870 

Guipureoa 

Iran  . . 
Pasages 

630 

11 

1,130 

440 

Huelva  . . 

Huelva 

1,551 

20,774 

Malaga  . . 

Marbella 

Cartagena 

38,229 

133,353 

37,679 

277,836 

Murcia  . . 

Aguilas 

24,510 

71,868 

Oviedo  . . 

Gijon. . 

4,335 

Santander 

Santander 
Castro  Cordiales 

284,551 

250,310 

231,133 

298,456 

Sevilla  , . 

Sevilla 

88,582 

265,31 1 

Biacaj 

Bilbao 

Poriena 

4,351,133 

32,080 

4,798,283 

30,690 

Valencia  and  Alicant  . . 

4,000 

1 

The  aiiiount  of  iron  ore  exported  from  the  River  Nervion,  the  Iron, 
outlet  of  the  Bilbao  district,  was  1,340,000  tons  in  1896,  as  against 
1,245,890  tons  in  1895 ; the  share  exported  by  the  Orcanera 
Mining  Company  alone  being  956,033  tons. 

As  regards  manufactured  iron  and  steel  it  is  pointed  out  that 
although  during  the  year  1896  the  granting  of  custom-house  advan- 
tages to  iron  imports  in  favour  of  railway  companies  has  been 
abolished,  the  statistics  do  not  as  yet  show  any  corresponding 
increase  in  favour  of  national  profluction,  but  that  possibly  this 
is  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  sufficient  time  has  not  yet  been 
allowed  for  its  development. 

The  amount  produced  principally  by  three  smelting  companies 
at  Bilbao  were  : — 


Quantity. 

Tons. 

^ Iron  ingots  . . 

246,326 

Bessemer  steel 

62,511 

Siemens’  steel 

42,066 

Manufactured  iron  and  steel 

137,809 

Of  the  iron  ingots  manufactured,  only  23,805  tons  were 
(2316)  B 2 
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Lead. 


Qiiicksilver, 


<;xpoited,  a slight  increase  as  compared  with  1895,  the  amount 
being  distributed  as  follows  : — 


i 


Country. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Germany 

7,595 

Beliiium 

2,015 

Krance 

555 

Great  Britain 

2,894 

Holland 

4,860 

Italy.. 

5,828 

The  lead  mining  industry  is  considered  the  most  important 
in  Spain,  but  there  are  difficulties  in  obtaining  exact  statistics 
owing  to  its  being  distributed  over  16  provinces.  Taking  as 
a basis  tlie  amount  exported  which  is  given  as  162,598  tons  for 
1896,  it  is  calculated  tliat  the  minimum  production  was  320,000 
tons,  and  the  increase  of  8,000  tons  in  exports  points  to  increased 
activity  in  the  industry.  Argentiferous  lead  is  produced  principally 
in  the  provinces  of  Murcia-Ciudad,  Eeal-Badajoz,  and  Aimer ia, 
but  tlie  largest  production  is  from  the  provinces  of  Jaen,  in  which 
Linares  is  situated,  Almeria,  and  Ciudad  Eeal. 

Considerable  works  have  been  undertaken  during  the  year 
in  connection  with  the  extension  of  quicksilver  mines  at  Almuden, 
the  amount  of  minera]  extracted  being  22,100  tons.  The  mines 
elsewhere  have  also  shown  satisfactory  results,  and  the  total 
amount  of  quicksilver  obtained  is  estimated  at  43,884  flasks 
(frascos).  The  copper  mining  industry  in  the  province  of  Huelva 
also  shows  prosperous  results,  the  total  amount  being  given  as 
2,800,000  tons,  of  which  the  Eio  Tinto  mines  produced  1,440,000 
tons,  or  more  by  60,000  tons  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the 
mines  of  Aznatcollar  in  the  province  of  Sevilla  produced  25,000 
tons. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  connection  wTth  the 
mining  industry  has  been  the  great  impetus  given  to  the  mines 
of  manganese,  the  exports  having  increased  from  10,162  tons  in 
1895  to  92,000  tons  in  1896. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  features  in  the  imports 
and  exports  of  minerals  and  metals,  attention  is  called  to  the 
diminished  imports  of  petroleum,  which  is  stated  to  be  due  to 
the  development  of  electric  lighting  (which  is,  in  fact,  almost 
universally  used  in  Spain),  and  to  the  considerable  consumption 
of  alkaline  carbonates  and  nitrate  of  soda,  which  should  stimulate 
the  creation  of  great  chemical  industries  in  Spain,  all  the  primary 
materials  being  ready  to  hand.  The  enormous  imports  and  exports 
of  silver  have  already  been  alluded  to.  They  give  a deceptive 
character  to  the  returns,  being  in  fact  the  result  of  the  two 
Colonial  wars  in  which  Spain  is  at  present  engaged. 
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Exports  of  Common  Wines  during  the  Years  1894-^6. 


Country. 

Sterling. 

Currency, 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

France 

1,604,651 

2,939,166 

4,200,803 

40,116,285 

i 73,479,160 

105,020,079 

England  

Other  parts  of 

67,141 

98,628 

107,880 

1,678,540 

1 2,465,720 

1 

2,697,002 

Europe  and 

Africa  

147,336 

209,593 

203,120 

3,683,415 

5,239,840 

5,078,014 

Cuba  and  Porto 

Rico  

America,  North 

348,630 

388,802 

316,757 

8,715,751 

9,720,060 

7,918,943 

and  South 

351,416 

477,259 

385,729 

8,785,424 

11,931,480 

9,643,226 

Asia  and  Oceania ... 

22,5?5 

25,069 

30,648 

563,392 

626,740 

766,212 

Total  

2,541,709 

4,138,517 

5,244,937 

63,542,807  ! 

103,463,000 

131,123,476 

Exports  of  Sherry  and  similar  Wines  during  the  Years 
1894-96. 


Country. 

Sterling. 

1 

Currency. 

; 1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas. 

France  

1 174,393 

' 164,458 

124,575 

4,359,837 

4,111,472 

3,114,381 

England  

; 376,814 

' 331,335 

207,837 

9,420,363 

8,283,379 

5,195,940 

Other  parts  of 
Europe  and 

Africa  i 

79,372 

i 79,150 

74,894 

1,984,320 

1 1,978,765 

1,872,367 

Cuba  and  Porto 

Rico  1 

2,809 

3,787 

3,937 

70,242 

94,693 

98,433 

America,  North  i 

and  South 

105,625 

80,624 

62,845 

2,640,626 

2,015,604 

1,571,136 

Asia  and  Oceania ... 

1,521 

2,127 

1,418 

38,040  j 

53,180 

35,454 

Total  i 

740,534 

661,481 

475,506 

18,513,428 

16,537,093 

11,887,711 

Exports  of  Superior  Wines  (Generoso;  during  the  Years  ^ 
1894-96. 


Country. 

Sterling. 

I Currency. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

i ^ 

£ 

£ 

Pesetas. 

Pesetas! 

Pesetas. 

France  

1 31,940 

3,502 

2,462 

79S;522 

87,56d 

61,561 

England  

Other  parts  of 

’ 553 

48 

324 

13,826 

1,210 

8,120 

Europe  and 

Africa  

3,320 

1 4,921 

460 

83,010 

123,035 

11,520 

Cuba  and  Porto 

Rico  

America,  North 

3,215 

1,933 

1,575 

80.399 

48,345 

39,383 

and  South 

33,394 

17,091 

13,326 

834,870 

427,295 

333,169 

Asia  and  Oceania... 

795 

635 

249 

19,890 

15,895 

6,248 

Total  

73,217 

28,130 

18,396 

1,830,517 

703,340 

460,001 

Table  showino-  the  Number  and  Tonnaf^e  of  Spanish  and  Foreign  Vessels  Entered  at  Spanish  Ports  Laden  or 

Ballast  during  the  Years  1894-96. 
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SPAIN. 


Trade  with 
Cuba. 


Aiiimidix. 

From  the  official  returns  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Cuba, 
which  are  now  published  quarterly,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
share  of  that  commerce  enjoyed  by  Spain,  the  United  States,  and 
other  countries,  which  is  of  considerable  interest  at  the  present 
juncture. 

The  two  years  taken  for  comparison  are  those  commencing 
April,  1894,  and  April,  1895,  in  tlie  former  of  which  the  influence 
of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba  was  becoming  apparent,  and  also  the 
termination  of  the  commercial  arrangements  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  by  which  the  latter  country  had  enjoyed  special 
commercial  advantages  in  Cuba  as  against  all  other  countries  with 
the  exception  of  Spain. 

During  the  former  period,  when  the  total  imports  of  Cuba 
were  valued  at  90,790,515  doL  ,(18,358,102/.),  the  share  contri- 
buted by  Spain  was  34,410,489  dol.  (6,882,097/.),  almost  the  same 
as  that  by  the  United  States,  viz.,  33,112,228  dol.  (6,723,444/.). 
The  value  of  imports  from  the  other  principal  countries  being  as 
follows  : — 


Country. 

Value. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

British  India  . . 
Great  Britain , . 
Porto  Rico 
France.. 

Dollars. 
5, 075, .^34 
5,788,142 
8,910,677 
3,596,954 

£ 

1,015,105 

1,157,627 

1,782,134 

719,389 

During  the  second  period,  commencing  April,  1895,  the  total 
imports  of  Cuba  were  valued  at  71,454,378  dol.  (14,290,874/.),  of 
which  34,678,024  dol.  (6,935,603/.)  were  from  Spain,  showing 
practically  no  change.  The  imports  from  the  United  States, 
however,  were  diminished  by  about  one-half,  being  valued  at 
17,070,939  dol.  (3,414,186/.).  The  amounts  from  the  other 
countries  with  the  exception  of  France,  showed  a corresponding 
diminution  as  follows  : — 

Year. 

Value. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

British  India  . . 
Great  Britain . . 
Porto  Rico 
France.. 

Dollars. 

4,009,412 

3,305,537 

1,573,257 

5,544,513 

£ 

801,881 

661,105 

314,651 

1,108,900 

MADRID. 
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As  regards  Cuban  produce,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of 
sugar  and  tobacco,  the  total  exports  during  the  year  beginning 
April,  1894,  were  valued  at  113,168,718  dol.  (22,633,743/.),  of 
which  11,718,600  dol.  (2,343,718/.)  were  for  Spain,  and  95,661,893 
dol.  (19,132,378/.)  for  the  United  States,  the  shares  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany  being  respectively  2,046,718  dol. 
(409,342/.),  1,336,850  dol.  (267,368/.),  and  424,787  dol.  (84,955/.). 
In  the  year  ending  April,  1896,  the  total  exports  were  101,939,024 
dol.  (20,387,804/.),  of  which  the  share  of  Spain  was  10,864,972 
dol.  (2,172,993/.),  and  that  of  the  United  States  86,299,839  dol. 
(17,259,966/.),  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  showing  a further 
decrease. 

These  statistics  clearly  indicate  the  fact  which  is  fully  borne 
out  by  those  of  a subsequent  quarter,  that  although  there  has  been 
a continuous  fall  both  in  Cuban  imports  and  exports,  the  trade 
between  Spain  and  Cuba  has  suffered  much  less  than  that  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States. 

This  arises  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  freedom  from 
duty  granted  by  the  present  tariff,  Cuba  is  practically  forced  to 
procure  nearly  all  manufactured  goods  in  the  Spanish  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  consumption  of 
beetroot  sugar  in  Europe,  the  United  States  are  practically  the 
only  market  for  Cuban  cane  sugar. 

By  comparison  with  the  trade  with  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  that  between  Cuba  and  other  countries  is  insignificant,  being 
in  many  instances  confined  to  goods  which  are  not  produced  to  any 
extent  in  the  mother  country,  such  as  rice  from  British  India,  pro- 
visions and  jerked  beef  from  the  South  American  States.  This 
trade  does  not,  however,  come  within  the  scope  of  this  report. 
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-Vo. 

1732.  Tokio 

Price. 

..  Hd. 

No. 

1792. 

Kiukiang  . . 

Price. 

3d. 

1733.  Tainan 

..  Id. 

1793. 

Bangkok 

Id. 

1734.  Portland 

..  3d. 

1794. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul . . 

Id. 

1735.  Flume 

..  lid. 

1795. 

Valparaiso 

4d. 

1736,  Taganrog 

..  2d. 

1796. 

Brindisi 

• • 

2id. 

1737.  Swatow 

..  Id. 

1797. 

Bushire 

• • 

2d. 

1738.  Chungking  .. 

..  lid. 

1798. 

Christiania  .. 

« • 

5|d. 

1739.  Angora 

..  lid. 

1799. 

Cadiz 

2d. 

1740,  Shanghai 

..  2id. 

1800. 

Meshed 

2id. 

1741.  Bilbao 

..  3id. 

1801. 

St.  Petersburg 

4id. 

1742.  Tahiti 

..  lid. 

1802. 

Batoum 

Id. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

..  lid. 

1«03. 

Peking 

« • 

3d. 

1744,  Amoy 

..  lid. 

1804. 

Samos 

id. 

1745.  Ichang 

..  Id. 

1805. 

Dantzig 

• • 

2d. 

1746.  Berlin 

..  id. 

1806. 

Antwerp  , , 

Ajaccio 

% • 

lid. 

1747.  Ptio  de  Janeiro 

..  5id. 

1807. 

lid. 

1748.  Porto  Rico  .. 

..  lid. 

1808. 

Stettin 

• • 

3d. 

1749.  Montevideo.. 

..  lid. 

1809. 

Aleppo  . . 

• • 

Id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

..  3d. 

1810. 

Tangier 

• • 

2id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

. . id. 

1811. 

Tokio 

3id. 

1752.  Frankfort  .. 

..  3d. 

1812. 

Madeira 

id. 

1753.  Malaga 

..  8id. 

1813. 

Vera  Cruz  . . 

Id. 

1754.  Soul.. 

..  Id. 

1814. 

Oporto 

Id. 

1755,  Copenhagen  . 

..  3d. 

1815. 

Hamburg  . . 

lid. 

1756.  Nice.. 

..  Id. 

1816. 

New  Orleans 

lid. 

1757.  Lisbon 

..  lid. 

1817. 

Bengazi 

• • 

id. 

1758.  Nagasaki 

..  Id. 

1818. 

Marmagao  . . 

• • 

id. 

1759.  Hamburg  .. 

..  2id. 

1819. 

Gothenburg.. 

• • 

2d. 

1760.  Mozambique 

..  2d. 

1820. 

Dar-al- Baida 

3d. 

1761.  Cettinje  .. 

..  lid. 

1821. 

Erzeroum  . . 

id. 

1762.  The  Hague  .. 

..  lid. 

1822. 

Munich 

2id. 

1763.  Cephalonia  .. 

..  id. 

1823. 

Samoa  . . 

id. 

1764.  Bahia 

..  Id. 

1824. 

Chinkiarg  , . 

Id. 

1765,  Zanzibar 

..  lid. 

1825. 

Jeddah 

Id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

. . Id. 

1826. 

Sofia . . 

« • 

lid. 

1767.  New  York  .. 

..  2d. 

1827. 

Mexico 

• • 

2d. 

1768.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1828. 

Tenerifie 

• • 

3id. 

1769.  Caracas 

..  id. 

1829. 

Batoum 

Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

Hid. 

1830. 

Cadiz 

Id. 

1771.  Mombasa  .. 

• • id. 

1831. 

Martinique  . . 

Id. 

1772.  Nice. . 

..  lid. 

1832. 

Odessa 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

..  4ld. 

1833. 

Gliilan 

Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  .. 

..  Ud. 

1834. 

Old  Calabar.. 

• • 

6id. 

1775.  Galatz 

..  lid. 

1835. 

Tamsui 

Id. 

1776,  Madrid 

..  2d. 

1836. 

Copenhagen. . 

id. 

1777.  Vienna 

. . 2d. 

1837. 

Salonica 

• 9 

lid. 

1778.  Canton 

..  Id. 

1838, 

Honclulu 

• • 

id. 

1779.  Yokohama  .. 

..  lid. 

1839. 

Buenos  Ayres 

2d. 

1780.  Newchwang. . 

..  Id. 

1840. 

Para.. 

Id. 

1781.  Wuhu 

..  Id. 

1841. 

Bolivia 

2d. 

1782  Athens 

..  2d. 

1842. 

W ashing  ton. . 

3d. 

1783.  Tonga 

..  id. 

1843. 

Berlin 

2d. 

1784.  Smyrna 

..  id. 

1844. 

Uganda 

Id. 

1785.  Baghdad  .. 

..  Id. 

1845. 

Belgrade 

lid. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

..  4id. 

1846. 

Dakar  , . 

id. 

1787.  Bangkok 

..  Id. 

1847. 

Florence 

• • 

lid. 

1788.  Odessa 

..  2d. 

1848. 

Copenhagen . . 

• • 

2d. 

1789.  Naples 

..  2d. 

1849. 

Havre 

• • 

2d. 

1790.  Beyrout 

..  Id. 

1850. 

Serajevo 

Id. 

1791.  Tunis 

..  lid. 

1851. 

Madrid 

2d. 
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Consul  Warhurion  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

(Eeceived  at  Foreign  Office,  March  15,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  my  Report  on  the 
Trade,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  of  La  Rochelle  for  the  year 
1896,  together  with  those  from  the  Vice-Consulates  of  Nantes, 
St.  Nazaire,  Tonnay-Charente,  and  Sables  d’Olonne. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  R.  STOVIN  WARBURTON. 
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Introductory. 

The  principal  feature  at  this  port  in  1896  has  been  that, 
although  the  imports  and  exports  have  been  considerably  less  than 
in  the  previous  year,  and  that  the  carrying  trade  by  sea  has  conse- 
quently diminished,  the  amount  of  it  done  by  British  shipping 
lias  increased,  while  that  of  all  other  flags  (French  including) 
shows  a large  reduction. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  tables  that  there  has  been 
a considerable  diminution  in  coals  and  other  articles  imported  by 
sea  from  the  United  Kingdom,  but  as  in  1895  the  import  was  un- 
usually large  this  has  probably  no  importance,  the  more  so  as  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  replaced  by  those  of  any  other  country  at 
present. 

In  manufactured  goods,  unfortunately,  the  position  is  quite 
different,  these  being  required  less  and  less  every  year  from  Great 
Britain,  for  reasons  which  I have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  report,  while  at  the  same  time  treating  of 
the  special  articles  respecting  which  information  was  asked  for 
in  a circular  from  the  Leeds  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I have  also  noticed  some  of  the  suggestions  made  in  a previous 
circular  from  this  and  other  Chambers  of  Commerce,  with  the 
object  of  showing  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  Consuls  to  give 
assistance  to  trade  in  some  of  the  ways  suggested,  and  how  useless 
it  would  be  in  this  country  to  attempt  it. 
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Sale  of  British  Manufactured  Goods  in  France. 

In  August  last  your  Lordship  caused  to  be  sent  to  me  a cir- 
cular containing  a summary  of  the  views  entertained  by  different 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  to  the  assistance 
which  Consular  officers  should  render  to  British  trade,  together 
with  Mr.  Curzon’s  reply,  in  which  he  shows  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  out  some  of  the  suggestions  made  without  taking  the 
Consul  away  from  his  most  important  duties,  and  those  which 
require  his  presence  at  his  post  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public,  in  order  that  he  may  act  as  a kind  of  State-paid  commercial 
traveller  for  a particular  section  of  it. 

From  the  Consul’s  point  of  view,  I have  nothing  to  add  to 
what  Mr.  Curzon  has  so  justly  pointed  out,  but  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  learning  the  views  held  by  active  and  enterprising 
commercial  men  representing  British  firms  in  France,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  I have  found  them  entirely  opposed  to  the 
commercial  travelling  Consul  proposal,  and  for  what  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  good  reasons. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  business  in  this  country  : 
one,  and  that  which  is  most  commonly  adopted,  is  to  write 
letters  to  Consuls,  asking  for  the  names  and  addresses  of 
merchants  in  this  district  dealing  in  some  particular  kind  of 
goods.  This  information  the  Consul  duly  sends,  often  having 
to  pay  the  postage  himself.  After  this,  circulars  and  price-lists 
are  sent  to  the  persons  named,  mostly  in  the  English  language, 
and  the  quotation  given  in  English  money,  weights  and  measures, 
which  are  not  generally  understood. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  has  been  'stated  by  Consuls 
over  and  over  again,  to  quote  prices  delivered  on  the  spot,  cost, 
freight,  and  duty  included,  but  they  are  generally  given  only 
at  the  place  of  origin,  or  at  some  British  seaport,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  scarcely  ever  looked  at  or  lead  to  business. 
It  is  a system,  however,  which  does  not  cost  much  in  either 
trouble  or  money,  and  there  cannot  be  any  great  loss  even  if  it 
does  no  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a certain  number  of  firms  still 
doing  some  business  in  France,  even  in  these  bad  times,  but  this 
has  been  built  up  gradually,  and  is  only  retained  by  constant  per- 
sonal care  and  attention  to  the  wants  of  customers,  who  are  regu- 
larly visited  by  their  travellers,  whose  principal  duty  is  (to  quote 
the  words  used  by  one  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  explaining 
what  it  would  wish  travelling  Consuls  to  do)  “ to  travel  those 
countries  and  revisit  this  country  at  regular  and  frequent  intervals, 
so  as  to  place  our  manufacturers  in  direct  touch  with  the  countries 
which  they  have  travelled.” 

This  exactly  describes  the  duty  of  a good  commercial  traveller, 
and  what  is  done  in  the  cases  to  which  I refer,  with  the  difier- 
ence  that,  instead  of  Consuls  paid  by  the  State,  these  firms  employ 
private  agents  paid  by  themselves,  and  the  way  they  look  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  that,  while  it  might  be 
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a very  good  arrangement  for  persons  who  do  not  want  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  employing  their  own  travellers,  it  would  be  a 
hardship  on  those  who  are  doing  so,  if  public  money  was  used 
to  enable  the  others  to  compete  with  them,  and  get  into  “ direct  ” 
touch  with  countries  which  they  have  for  many  years  been  working 
at  their  own  cost  for  themselves. 

But  if  manufacturers  imagine  that  they  can  do  business  in 
France  by  the  aid  of  travelling  or  other  Consuls,  they  cannot  be 
aware  of  the  great  change  which  has  come  over  this  country  during 
the  last  few  years. 

Formerly  wdien  the  import  duties  were  lower,  most  of  the 
articles  of  English  make  which  were  in  demand  could  be  imported 
much  cheaper  than  they  could  be  made  in  France,  and  many  of 
them  were  not  made  at  all  here,  so  that  there  was  no  help  for  it 
except  to  go  and  look  for  them ; but  now  nearly  every  article 
that  French  traders  want  is  made  for  them  at  home,  and  they  say 
they  do  not  see  why  they  should  bother  to  buy  English  goods 
when  they  are  daily  solicited  by  French  makers,  offering  prompter 
delivery  and  equal  advantages  in  price.  When  this  is  so  no 
argument  avails,  and  the  French  merchant  drops  the  foreign- 
made  article  as  soon  as  he  can  procure  a substitute  from  his  own 
countryman  easily,  and  as  he  wants  it,  without  being  obliged  to 
keep  a stock  on  hand. 

If  a traveller  from  an  English  firm  can  give  him  the  advan- 
tages of  delivery  at  his  place  of  business,  as  quickly  and  in  the 
small  quantities  he  requires  at  a lower  price,  he  will  no  doubt 
get  the  order,  but  not  otherwise,  and  this  necessitates  a house-to- 
liouse  canvass  by  a clever  commercial  traveller,  knowing  his 
business  thoroughly,  and  able  to  tell  to  a fraction  the  price  at 
which  he  can  deliver  his  goods  at  his  customer’s  door,  cost,  duty, 
and  freight  included  for  even  very  small  amounts.  He  may  have 
orders  for  50  towns  and  50  orders  for  each  one,  and  must  be  able 
to  group  them  all  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  port  of  entry  ; he  has  then  to  know  exactly 
what  it  will  cost  to  distribute  them  from  this  port  to  the  buyer’s 
house,  and  if  he  makes  the  smallest  miscalculation  he  will  have  a 
loss  instead  of  a profit. 

This  is  the  only  kind  of  placing  in  touch  which  is  of  any  use 
now ; the  men  who  can  do  it  are  few  and  far  between,  for  they 
must  have  not  only  ability,  but  great  experience,  and  knowledge  of 
the  whole  country  in  which  they  travel,  and  of  one  particular  line 
of  business,  which  is  as  much  as  any  single  person  can  do  if  he 
devotes  his  whole  time  to  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a Consul  able  to  do  all  this. 

British  Consuls  everywhere  are  only  too  glad  if  they  can  do 
anything  to  pronrote  British  trade,  but  except  in  reply  to  special 
enquiries,  such  assistance  must  consist  principally  of  general  indi- 
cations, which  can  be  of  little  use  if  not  followed  up  by  manufac- 
turers for  themselves. 

A circular  lately  sent  to  me  from  the  Foreign  Office  contains 
a list  of  the  most  important  articles  in  the  Leeds  district  with 
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instructions  to  treat  of  them  in  my  general  trade,  or  some  other  made  in 
report.  Leeds  district. 

For  some  of  these  there  has  never  been  any  demand  in  the 
district  of  this  Consulate,  others  were  at  one  time  dealt  in,  but 
have  been  superseded  by  French,  or  in  some  cases  German, 
goods,  and  the  remainder  are  still  sold,  but  in  very  much 
diminished  quantities,  and  the  best  way  for  me  to  answer  the 
circular  will  be  to  explain  the  present  position  of  trade  as  it 
affects  them  collectively,  and,  where  I can  do  so,  individually. 

Generally  speaking,  I do  not  believe  that  under  existing  condi-  Existing 
tions  there  is  any  probability  of  a large  increase  in  the  sale  of  obstacles  to 
British-made  goods  in  France,  no  matter  what,  we  do.  British  trade. 

The  two  chief  obstacles  to  any  extension  of  our  export  trade  to 
this  country  appear  to  be — the  prohibitive  nature  of  the  customs 
duties  on  most  articles,  and  the  semi-retail  nature  of  the  demand 
for  such  goods  as  the  rates  do  not  actually  prohibit. 

To  give  an  instance  of  the  former,  I am  informed  that  in  the  Instances 
case  of  cutlery  the  change  from  ad  valorem  duties  to  duty  levied  given, 
by  weight,  has  made  a clean  sweep  of  that  trade  in  France,  Cutlery, 
because  our  business  was  principally  in  the  lower  priced  goods, 
which  weigh  more  than  the  finer  grades,  and  by  the  present  mode 
of  levying  they  at  once  become  taxed  with  50  instead  of  15  per 
cent,  of  their  value. 

Thus  protected  the  manufacturers  of  Thiers,  the  seat  of  the 
cheap  cutlery  production,  have  made  imitations  of  the  English 
article  at  rather  lower  prices  than  they  can  now  be  imported  for, 
and  though  at  first  the  quality  was  poor  they  have  improved  the 
make  year  by  year,  so  much  so  that  it  is  now  doubtful  if  Sheffield 
can  turn  out  as  well -finished  pocket  knives  at  the  same  rates. 

Again,  to  woollen  goods  which  are  amongst  the  Leeds  list,  the  same  Woolien 
remark  applies,  and  the  system  of  charging  duty  by  weight  has  goods, 
practically  killed  the  carpet  trade,  except  for  a cheap  grade  of 
tapestries  or  printed  carpets  not  yet  made  in  France,  and  it  also 
applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the  textile  trades,  where  the 
duties  appear  to  be  contrived  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  future  business  being  done  in  them. 

This  protection  has  brought  into  existence  a great  number  of 
new  industries  which  supply  the  buyer  with  goods  that  were 
formerly  exclusively  British.  These  compete  with  each  other, 
and  I am  informed  that  as  a result  of  this  competition  the  native 
manufacturers  actually  give  away  the  advantages  secured  by  the 
duty,  and  are  selling  at  lower  prices  than  we  could  sell  for,  even 
if  our  goods  were  admitted  duty  free. 

Instances  of  this  are  tinned  iron  domestic  utensils,  basins, 
saucepans,  and  such  like,  agricultural  netting  of  galvanised  iron, 
hay  and  manure  forks,  in  all  of  which  it  is  only  fair  to  say  tliat 
cheapness  is  not  at  the  expense  of  quality,  the  French  article 
being  neater  in  finish,  and  often  better  in  quality  than  the  English 
one  whicli  it  displaced ; for  while  good  work  is  still  the  cliarac- 
teristic  of  high-priced  British  mercliandise,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  of  the  cheap  stuff  sent  abroad  is  very  inferior. 
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A gentleman  who  used  to  sell  these  cheap  articles  here  tells 
me  that  in  some  instances  the  sale  has  been  actually  lost  through 
bad  work.  Padlocks,  for  instance,  nearly  all  used  to  come  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  the  English  manufacturer  never  seemed 
to  dream  that  the  primary  object  of  a padlock  is  to  open  and  shut, 
and  when  my  informant  has  had  to  complain  that  25  per  cent, 
were  worthless,  the  amazing  answer  has  been,  “ What  can  you 
expect  for  the  price  ? ” 

The  result  was  that  French  buyers  found  it  better  to  pay  a 
little  more  at  home  and  be  sure  that  every  lock  would  act  properly, 
and  this  trade  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Picardy  lock 
makers,  probably  never  to  be  recovered,  as  when  once  an  article  is 
made  in  their  own  country  French  buyers  naturally  wish  to  give 
it  the  preference. 

A trade  so  lost  can  rarely  be  recovered,  because  when  they 
can  get  the  French  article  they  will  no  longer  buy  the  English 
one  at  the  same  price  which  they  gave  before,  and  our  makers 
could  not  afford  the  large  reduction  which  would  be  necessary  to 
tempt  them  to  go  back  to  it. 

In  this  and  in  numbers  of  other  cases,  when  production  has 
once  begun  it  increases  rapidly,  the  chance  for  the  foreigner 
becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a general  rule 
that  English-made  goods  which  were  once  a necessity  have  ceased 
to  be  sold  because  they  are  no  longer  so,  that  the  native  produc- 
tion, which  is  the  cause  of  their  not  being  required,  is  increasing 
year  by  year,  and  that,  unless  something  occurs  to  check  it,  the 
demand  for  foreign-made  articles  will  continue  to  diminish. 
When  a country  has  reached  the  position  of  manufacturing  every- 
thing for  itself  which  is  absolutely  necessary  it  is  not  easy  to 
point  out  any  means  which  will  enable  British  manufacturers  co 
increase  their  trade  in  it,  except  to  undersell  the  native  manufac- 
turers, and  it  is  not  clear  how  they  can  do  this  in  the  cheap  class  of 
goods  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  demand  when  heavy  import 
duties  and  freight  are  added  to  the  primary  cost. 

The  wages  here  are  lower,  the  hours  worked  longer,  and  this 
alone  without  the  duties  should  enable  French  manufacturers  to 
produce  cheaper  than  ours,  once  they  have  got  into  ]3Factice,  and 
they  are  doing  this. 

In  some  cases  the  Germans  are  beating  the  French,  even  in 
their  own  country,  and  are  extending  their  trade  in  specialities 
where  low  prices  command  a sale.  For  instance,  the  cheap  lamp 
trade  is  in  their  hands,  as  well  as  the  low-class  tool  trade,  and  in 
spite  of  the  same  rates  of  duty  they  undersell  everything  in  these 
branches  produced  in  England,  and  if  it  is  true  that  Great  Britain 
is  herself  a large  buyer  of  German  goods,  it  is  plain  that  she 
cannot  oust  them  out  of  France, 

Agricultural  machinery  is  another  thing  mentioned  in  the 
Leeds  list,  and  there  is  a considerable  trade  done  in  it  by  English 
and  American  firms  which  have  houses  and  depots  in  Paris,  and 
stocks  at  Bordeaux  and  other  places,  but  any  other  British  manu- 
facturers wishing  to  get  a share  of  that  trade  would  have  to  go 
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to  the  expense  of  such  depots,  and  spend  money  in  exhibiting  at 
the  country  agricultural  shows  to  prove  the  value  of  their  wares. 

The  existing  demand  is  principally  for  marks  which  have  made 
their  reputation  years  ago  after  considerable  outlay  and  persistent 
advertisement,  farmers  being  very  conservative. 

Most  of  the  great  British  makers  are  represented  in  Paris  Portable 
in  the  way  I have  mentioned,  and  some  keep  stock,  and  of  engines, 
these  goods  there  is  still  a good  sale.  Of  portable  engines  the 
French  makers  are  numerous  and  equal  to  the  demand. 

Locomotive  engines  are  made  by  the  great  French  linns  at  Locomotive 
Lille,  Creusot,  &c.,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  railway  com-  engines, 
panics  would  be  allowed  to  purchase  abroad. 

Some  Swiss  engines  are  used  on  steam  tramway  lines,  but  the  Tramway 
only  way  for  British  makers  to  test  the  possibility  of  sale  would  engiaes. 
be  to  apply  direct  to  the  users. 

Traction  engines  are  made  here,  and  the  cost  of  carriage  and  Traction 
duty  would  be  much  against  English  ones.  engines. 

In  shipbuilding  yards  there  has  been  some  demand  for  heavy  Engineers’ 
machine  tools  not  found  in  France,  but  there  are  very  few  new  tools, 
shipbuilding  yards  in  this  country,  and  mother  kinds  the  current 
demand  is  for  a lower  grade  in  price  than  can  be  sold  after  paying 
duty.  The  firms  at  Maubeuge  supply  the  general  trade  with  good 
work  at  prices  which  we  cannot  touch,  while  for  extra  qualities 
there  are  native  firms  in  Paris  who  turn  out  tools  second  to  none 
produced  in  Great  Britain,  with  the  facility  of  examination  before 
taking  delivery,  and  with  the  metrical  sizes  required  iiere. 

Small  arms  machinery  appeals  to  a very  restricted  public  at  Small  arms 
St.  Etienne,  and  there,  as  well  as  at  Chatellerault  they  may  buy  machiaery. 
special  machinery,  but  application  would  have  to  be  made  direct, 
and  not  through  tlie  ordinary  trading  channels. 

In  hydraulic  and  pumping  machinery  the  demand  is  well  Hydraulic  and 
filled  by  native  supply.  A special  invention  exhibited  and  adver-  pumping 
tised  has  a fair  sale  by  its  being  put  down  on  trial  when  necessary, 
and  only  paid  for  after  satisfactory  results,  thereby  displacing  in 
cases  which  I have  been  told  of,  English  pumps  which  had  been 
formerly  furnished  to  French  firms. 

Steam  puiups  are  also  still  sold  in  Paris  by  a Birmingham  steam  pumps, 
firm,  but  they  have  had  a depot  there  for  30  years,  and  any  new 
and  less  well-known  firm  would  have  a hard  fight. 

There  is  probably  no  demand  for  printing  machinery,  as  Printin''- 
French  inventions  are  used  in  England.  machinery. 

Textile  machinery  there  is  a demand  for  in  certain  places  in 
France,  but  not  in  this  district,  and  the  best  known  English  firms 
are  already  well  represented  at  them. 

Electric  light  mac])inery  seems  to  be  entirely  French  now,  an  Electric  lii/ht 
English  firm  which  formerly  did  some  work  having  apparently  machinery, 
left  the  field  ; there  are  a great  number  of  electric  light  engineers 
in  this  country  now. 

Steam  road-rollers,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain,  are  of  French  make.  Steam  road- 
Carriage  and  duty  in  this  case  would  be  very  heavy.  rollers. 

Stone-breaking  machines  are  mostly  of  French  make,  a few  Stone- 
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English  ones  being  sold  for  especially  hard  work  ; a Sheffield  firm 
advertise  theirs  here,  but  1 cannot  say  if  they  have  sold  any. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  brick  machinery  of  English  make 
is  in  use  here,  as  material  and  sizes  are  special. 

I believe  nail-making  machinery  is  all  made  in  France, 
and  am  informed  by  a person  who  ought  to  know  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  English  machines  could  compete  favourably. 

Corrugated  Hues  for  boilers  are  generally  patented  articles, 
and  some  which  are  so  have  been  tried  by  the  great  steamship 
companies ; I do  not  know  with  what  result,  but,  of  course,  the 
agent  who  had  the  trouble  would  get  the  orders  if  any  are 
given. 

I do  not  believe  there  is  much  chance  for  Englisli  leather 
goods.  A Northampton  boot  and  shoe  firm  has  a shop  in  Paris, 
but  what  business  it  does  I cannot  tell. 

I have  seen  fancy  leather  goods  selling  in  many  places  in 
France,  but  understand  that  they  are  procured  through  firms 
having  agents  in  Paris. 

The  consumption  of  articles  of  flax  spinning  and  linen 
manufacture  made  in  England  has  ceased  here,  the  French  being 
as  cheap  for  all  that  is  made,  the  only  exception  in  this 
district  being  the  finer  quality  required  for  shirts,  which  is 
imported  from  Belfast  through  agents  in  Paris. 

Chemicals  is  a very  wide  term ; many  cannot  be  imported 
at  all,  but  a great  deal  of  caustic  soda  from  Widnes  is  sold 
for  refining  petroleum ; also  inucb  chemical  manure  comes  to  this 
district  from  Great  Britain,  and  no  doubt  many  special  articles 
known  to  producers  find  a sale  here. 

Sanitary  tubes  and  glazed  pottery  are  made  cheaper  here, 
though  the  better  class  of  lavatory  fittings  are  imported.  A 
certain  amount  of  English  tableware  is  still  sold,  but  the  amount 
has  greatly  diminished  owing  to  neglect  of  customers’  require- 
ments ; the  bulk  is  now  made  in  this  country,  and  this  trade  is 
not  likely  to  be  recovered. 

For  soap  making  machinery  the  demand  is  very  limited, 
though  serpentine  tubes  are  occasionally  asked  for. 

In  woollens  and  cloth  nothing  is  bought  here  from  the  United 
Kingdom  except  a moderate  quantity  of  the  most  expensive  cloths 
— meltons,  cheviots,  and  such  like,  which  rich  people  can  afford 
to  wear ; the  coarser  kinds  are  shut  out  by  the  mode  of  levying 
tlie  duty,  and  are  made  cheaper  in  France. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  ready-made  clothing. 

In  hats  and  caps  only  the  expensive  well-known  marks  of 
English  manufacture  are  sold,  cheap  grades  being  made  here  at  a 
very  low  price. 

Having  gone  through  the  list  of  the  Leeds  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  far  as  I can  give  any  iifformation  about  the  articles 
mentioned  in  it,  it  appears  to  include  most  of  the  important 
articles  manufactured  in  England,  and  the  answers  should  there- 
fore apply  to  most  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

I therefore  sum  up  by  repeating  that  I do  not  think  there  is  much 
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chance  of  increasing,  to  any  great  extent,  the  sale  of  these,  or  any 
other  manufactures,  and  that  it  is  also  very  difficult  to  say  what 
articles  will,  and  what  articles  will  not  sell,  because  almost  every 
one  can  be  sold  in  small  quantities,  while  there  is  no  real 
demand  for  the  greater  part  enumerated. 

Whatever  business  is  done  will  be  in  small  quantities  and 
be  rather  that  of  a merchant  who  studies  the  requirements  of 
his  customers,  and  groups  orders,  than  that  of  a manufacturer 
who  always  wants  to  sell  in  large  quantities ; and  he  must 
be  prepared  to  conform  to  the  habits  of  his  customers,  which  is 
only  to  buy  at  prices  which  cover  freight,  duty,  and  carriage, 
charged  in  French  money,  on  the  metric  system  of  weights,  the 
correspondence  being  carried  on  in  the  French  language. 

His  customers  will  be  the  provincial  shopkeepers,  and  the 
fixed  idea  of  every  French  shopkeeper  is  to  retire  from  business  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  having  always  in  view  the 
possibility  of  finding  a purchaser  for  his  business,  he  will  keep 
down  stocks,  and  will  not  be  tempted  by  special  prices  for 
quantities,  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  find  one  who  would  take 
over  his  superabundant  stock. 

It  is  these  shopkeepers  who  have  to  distribute  the  goods,  and 
with  whom  a seller  has  to  count  when  dealing  with  imported 
manufactures ; they  are  men  who  will  run  no  risks,  or  take 
up  an  article  until  some  of  their  customers  have  asked  for  it,  and 
then,  being  able  to  procure  in  very  small  quantities  from  their 
factor,  will  only  go  in  for  samples. 

A man  able  to  buy  fair  quantities  of  staple  French  goods 
becomes  difficult  and  hesitating  when  it  becomes  a question  of 
non-current  articles,  which  most  English  products  are  now ; 
therefore  the  British  manufacturer  has  very  little  chance,  for  if 
he  decides  to  imitate  the  articles  in  demand,  he  cannot  produce 
them  cheaper,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible,  in  view  of  the  native 
production,  to  induce  the  French  buyer  to  take  something 
different  in  their  place. 

Accordingly,  there  remains  only  those  goods  for  which  the 
demand  is  not  regular  enough  to  make  it  worth  the  French 
manufacturer’s  while  to  produce,  and  those  which  can  be  made 
cheap  in  large  quantities  by  special  machinery,  and  in  the  latter 
we  have  to  compete  with  the  Germans.  It  will  therefore  be 
seen  that  the  look-out  is  not  very  bright  for  English  manu- 
factured goods,  and  though  a certain  amount  of  business  can  be 
done,  it  will  not  be  a large  or  a profitable  one. 

Shi][)])ing  and  Navigation. 

The  total  tonnage  of  shipping  entered  at  these  ports  has 
fallen  off  by  25,000  tons,  while  British  has  increased  by  32,000 
tons,  and  French  is  less  by  18,000  tons,  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year. 

There  have  been  no  changes  in  the  navigation  of  the  ports,  nor 
is  there  anything  which  calls  for  notice  except  the  increasing 
frequency  of  desertions  from  English  vessels. 


Desertion  of 
seamen. 
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Freights. 


Agriculture. 


Public  works. 


This  is  a hard  time  for  British  shipowners  who  have  to  contend 
not  only  against  the  advantages  foreigners  have  over  them  in 
lower  wages,  shipping  bounties,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels 
from  the  coasting  trade,  but  also  against  the  legislation  of  their 
own  country  which  prevents  them  from  carrying  the  same  amount 
of  cargo  as  foreign  ships  of  equal  tonnage. 

Freights  are  as  follows  : — 


Per  Ton. 

s.  d. 

Bristol  Channel  to  La  Kochelle 

(coals) 

3 7 

Newcastle  and  Sunderland  . . 

• * j, 

8 6 

Liverpool 

(pitch) 

6 3 

Glasgow 

' JJ 

5 6 

Although  the  year  1896  w^as  a fair  average  one  for  this  district, 
farmers  complain  that  scarcely  any  kind  of  tillage  has  paid.  The 
price  for  live-stock,  however,  has  been  good. 

Small  landowmers  are  the  worst  off,  and  find  it  hard  to  live, 
being  barely  able  to  exist  on  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  making 
no  profits,  while  the  burden  of  taxation  (local  in  particular)  is 
increasing  owing  to  the  expenditure  of  the  municipalities  for 
works  of  all  kinds. 

Tenant  farmers  are  less  badly  off,  and  at  any  rate  seem  to  pay 
their  rents  well. 

The  tendency  here  now  is  to  drop  wdieat  growing,  which  in 
spite  of  the  protective  duties  is  decreasing. 

There  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  land 
planted  with  vines,  although  wine  sells  very  badly,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  pays  better  to  make  Cognac  brandy  out  of  other 
materials. 

The  health  of  animals  has  been  good,  though  cases  of  hydro- 
phobia have  been  reported  occasionally. 

There  have  been  no  public  works  except  small  undertakings 
of  purely  local  importance. 

The  tramway  system  on  which  I reported  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  proceeded  with,  and  the  result  of  the  large  outlay 
on  it  has  been  of  little  use  to  farmers  or  anyone  else,  and  not  only 
is  it  not  earning  any  interest  on  capital  expended,  but  even  the 
working  of  the  lines  by  the  lessees  shows  a heavy  loss. 

The  health  of  the  district  has  been  good,  and  there  has  been  no 
influenza  or  other  epidemic. 


Health. 
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Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Ports  of  La  Eochelle  and  La  Shipping. 
Pallice  during  the  Years  1896-95. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam.  ' 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of  j 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

English  

187 

286,218 

187 

286,218 

French  

*19 

8, *660 

179 

81,235 

198 

89,896 

Norwegian  and 

6,501 

Swedish 

3 

1,600 

8 

4,901 

11 

Other  flags 

... 

33 

13,360 

33 

13,360 

Total  

22 

10,260 

407 

385,714 

1 429 

395,974 

„ for  the  year 

preceding 

32 

12,059 

442 

409,259 

475 

421,318 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

English  

187 

286,218 

187 

286,218 

French  

**i4 

7,213 

165 

76,287 

179 

83,500 

Norwegian  and 

Swedish 

2 

958 

9 

5,222 

11 

6,180 

Other  flags 

2 

1,228 

21 

3,186 

23 

4,414 

Total  

18 

9,399 

382 

370,913 

400 

380,312 

„ for  the  year 

preceding 

17 

9,272 

386 

368,528 

403 

377,800 

Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  La  Eochelle  and 
La  Pallice  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Coals 

219,654 

<6 

263  973 

Coal-tar  and  pitch 

8,915 

10,656 

3 

Wood 

11,234 

14,275 

c3 

.s 

Wine 

7,867 

30,395 

ci 

Petroleum 

5,609 

<D 

5,608 

"S 

0) 

Manure  (phosphate  of 

CO 

i 

lime) . . 

17,931 

24,582 

Other  articles  . . 

39,291 

43,860 

o 

Total  . . 

310,501 

393,349 
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Shipping. 


Imports. 


Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  La  Eochelle  and 
La  Pallice  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Brandy  . . 
Pyrites  . . 

Pit  props 
Wine 

Other  articles  . . 

Tons. 

3,692 

1,345 

*824 

7,334 

Noli  ascer- 
tainable. ^ 

Tons. 

3,121 

2,031 

160 

583 

12,449 

£ 

00  c3 

Total 

13,195 

18,344 

i 

Nantes. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Dickie  reports  as  follows : — 

There  has  been  some  increase  of  activity  in  the  trade  of  Nantes 
in  the  year  1896  as  compared  with  1895,  a reference  to  the 
annexed  tables  of  shipping,  imports,  and  exports  fully  bearing 
out  this  statement. 

There  has  been  a notable  increase  in  the  number  of  British 
vessels  entering  the  port,  all  of  which  passed  through  the  Canal 
de  la  Basse  Loire.  I am  glad  to  say  that  there  has  been  an 
increasing  immunity  from  strandings  and  other  accidents  coming 
up  the  river,  a state  of  affairs  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Adminis- 
tration des  Ponts  et  Chaussees.  The  city  of  Nantes  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Loire  Inferieure  are  now  reaping  the  benefit  of  the 
sacrifices  they  made  for  the  amelioration  of  their  port,  a benefit 
which  our  own  shipping  community  share  to  some  extent. 

I wish  particularly  to  draw  the  attention  of  British  traders  to 
the  importance  of  studying  the  custom-house  regulations  before 
exporting  their  goods  to  France. 

During  the  last  few  months  several  consignments  of  peas,  of 
which  enormous  quantities  are  imported  for  sowing  purposes, 
were  stopped  by  the  Douanes,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  of 
Canadian  origin  and  not  English  as  declared.  The  result  was  that 
the  tax  or  duty  on  indirect  importation  was  levied  on  the  goods 
(surtaxe  d’ entrepot),  and  a very  heavy  fine  into  the  bargain.  The 
shippers  were  all  seed  merchants  of  good  standing,  and  I do  not 
for  one  moment  think  that  there  was  the  smallest  intention  to 
defraud  the  French  Government,  in  fact  one  firm  positively 
declared  that  his  goods  were  entirely  of  English  origin,  and  not 
Canadian  or  Colonial.  In  another  case  the  shipper  thought 
Canadian  produce  was  treated  as  English,  whether  imported 
direct  or  not. 

A similar  difficulty  occurred  concerning  some  Scotch  mineral 
oils.  Unfortunately,  one  has  to  give  way  to  the  decision  of  the 
French  experts  appointed  to  examine  the  goods,  and  I can  only 
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warn  traders  to  be  on  their  guard  so  as  to  avoid  endless  trouble 
and  expense  to  themselves  and  their  French  customers.  I have 
remarked  how  very  few  traders  and  travellers  coming  to  France 
from  England  have  a good  knowledge  of  the  language.  This  is  a 
great  drawback,  and  it  would  be  well  if  more  attention  were  paid 
to  modern  languages  in  the  schools  for  the  commercial  classes  at 
home.  English  people  are  now  beginning  to  see  this,  and  send 
their  sons  over  to  France  to  learn  the  language.  Unfortunately, 
only  the  very  well-to-do  can  afford  the  expense,  as  it  is  nearly 
impossible  for  young  foreigners  to  find  any  remunerative  employ- 
ment in  France  except  as  artisans,  and  even  then  it  is  by  no 
means  easy.  At  Nantes  an  attempt  was  made  to  meet  this  diffi-  Polyglot 
culty,  and  the  Polyglot  Institute  was  founded,  where  young  Institute, 
foreigners  could  receive  careful  instruction  in  French  and  any 
other  European  language  at  extremely  moderate  terms.  The 
society  also  undertook  to  find  suitable  lodgings,  and  otherwise 
look  after  the  young  people.  There  was  a coffee  and  reading 
room  where  all  foreigners  were  welcomed  and  given  useful  informa- 
tion of  every  sort.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  useful  an 
establishment  of  this  description  could  be  made,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  undertaking  failed.  I trust,  however,  that  this 
interesting  institution  may  again  be  opened  under  new  manage- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  masters  of  vessels  if  they  had  some  knowledge  of 
languages.  They  would  be  less  dependent  on  brokers  and  agents, 
and  could  in  France  clear  their  ships  at  the  custom-house,  which 
would  effect  considerable  saving  to  the  owners,  as  they  could  thus 
avoid  employing  a broker,  whose  charges  are  in  some  ports  very 
high  ; at  Nantes  and  St.  Nazaire  the  charges  are  fairly 
reasonable. 

Jiuring  the  latter  portion  of  1896  and  up  to  the  present  moment,  Freights, 
freights  have  been  very  satisfactory,  steamers  from  the  Bristol 
Channel  obtaining  as  much  as  8 fr.  fiO  c.  per  ton  for  coal,  and 
9 fr.  50  c.  for  potter’s  clay. 

The  past  season  Avas  not  a satisfactory  one  for  the  canning  of  Preserved 
vegetables,  which  were  scarce  and  generally  of  poor  cpiality.  provisions. 

The  sardine  fishery  was  not  much  more  successful  than  the  Sardine 
previous  year.  The  fish  did  not  appear  on  the  coast  of  the  Vendee,  fishery, 
and  scarcely  at  all  in  this  department  south  of  the  Loire.  The 
ground  net  fishing  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  sardine;  tunny  fish  and  mackerel  are  being  used  as  substitutes. 

The  Chantiers  de  la  Loire  have  completed  two  large  four-  Shipbuilding, 
masted  ships,  and  two  otliers  are  in  course  of  construction. 

The  grain  crop  was  good  in  tins  department,  both  as  regards  Agriculture, 
quality  and  quantity.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  prices  rose 
very  high.  Bye  grass  w^as  plentiful  and  cheap,  but  roots  of  all 
kinds  were  unsatisfactory,  especially  carrots  and  turnips.  Clover 
and  lucerne  w'ere  poor,  owing  to  the  drought  in  early  summer. 

This  year  the  weather  is  unusually  mild,  and  if  we  do  not  have  a 
dry  spring  an  excellent  and  early  harvest  may  be  expected. 

Wine  was  plentiful  last  autumn,  but  the  quality  was  some-  Viticulture. 
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what  below  the  average.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  wine- 
growing in  the  Maine  et  Loire.  The  Saumur  and  Bonrqueil  wines 
are  particularly  fine,  and  compare  favourably  with  the  best 
Bordeaux  wines.  The  Baron  de  Marconnay,  of  Allonnes,  has 
succeeded  in  producing  magnificent  wines,  which  are  specially 
recommended  to  invalids,  owing  to  their  purity  and  strength- 
giving  qualities.  They  are  greatly  esteemed  by  French  con- 
noisseurs. M.  de  Marconnay  has  also  turned  his  attention 
to  sparkling  wines,  which  are  becoming  yearly  more  popular,  and 
are  in  many  ways  preferable  to  wines  from  the  Champagne 
districts.  Farmers  in  the  Department  of  Maine  et  Loire  nearly 
all  have  vineyards,  and  to  this  and  the  rich  soil  may  be  attributed 
their  prosperity. 

The  Council  has  expressed  their  special  desire  that  the 
“ Loi  du  Cadenas  ” be  voted  by  the  French  Government  for 
cereals,  wine,  and  cattle;  that  the  duty  on  foreign  grain  be 
increased  to  lOfr.  per  100  kilos.;  and  that  the  frauds  in  connection 
with  ‘‘temporary  admission”  and  “acquits  a caution”  be 
suppressed. 


Annex  A. — Keturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Nantes  during 

the  Year  189G. 


Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

1 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

15 

6,940 

138 

69,563 

153 

76,503 

French  

138 

29,600 

102 

63,649 

240 

93,249 

Norwegian 

15 

7,380 

29 

15,669 

44 

23,049 

Danish  

10 

4,220 

1 

822 

11 

5,042 

Italian  

5 

2,159 

5 

2,159 

Swedish  

4 

2,391 

'*'5 

2*'893 

9 

5,284 

German  

3 

1,915 

15 

8,964 

18 

10,879 

Belgian  

36 

14,804 

36 

14,804 

Other  flags  

’”5 

2,597 

3 

1,795 

8 

4,392 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

195 

57,202 

329 

178,159 

524 

235,361 

186 

47,661 

205 

96,788 

391 

144,449 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

1 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

1 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

_,,^Eritish 

15 

6,890 

138 

69,900 

153 

76,790 

French  

131 

25,900 

95 

57,808 

226 

83,708 

Norwegian ... 

15 

7,3»0 

29 

16,669 

44 

24,049 

Danish  

10 

4,300 

1 

890 

11 

5,190 

— ^talian  

5 

2,180 

5 

2,183 

Swedish  

4 

2,391 

’ 5 

3,000 

9 

5,391 

^.-'-German  

3 

1,960 

15 

8,964 

18 

10,924 

Belgian  

36 

14,900 

36 

14,900 

Other  flags 

’”5 

2,790 

3 

1,800 

8 

4,590 

-^otal  

,,  for  the  year 

188 

53,791 

322 

173,931 

510 

227,722 

' preceding 

181 

45,777 

199 

92,441 

380 

138,218 

LA  ROCHELLE. 
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. Annex  B — Eetuen  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Nantes 
during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wines  and  spirits  

Sugar 

Iron  and  steel 

Coal  

Timber  

Coffee  and  cocoa  

Cereals,  seed  and  flour 

Manure  

Other  articles 

Gallons 

Tons 

5? 

>> 

tl 

>» 

)) 

23,009 

31,960 

16,990 

170,945 

.59,340 

2,957 

2,709 

2,070 

110,792 

£ 

2,133,000 

33,786 

22,208 

119,530 

54.570 

4,336 

27,853 

7,020 

947,152 

£ 

Total  

Gallons 

397,763 

23,009 

1,216,455 

2,133,000 

Annex  C. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Nantes 
during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wines 

Gallons  ... 

3,030 

£ 

193,444 

£ 

Spirits 

1, 

152 

Cereals  and  flour  

Tons 

15,9.57 

17i426 

Preserved  provisions 

980 

845 

Hardware  

399 

421 

Coal  

10,041 

7,973 

Oil-cake  

590 

1,335 

Cast-iron  and  ironmongery 

3,964 

2,888 

Building  materials 

18,828 

12,810 

Other  articles  

36,986 

34,818 

Total 

Gallons  ... 

3,182 

193,444 

>> 

Tons 

87,745 

78,516 

St.  Nazaire. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Dickie  reports  as  follows : — 

St.  Nazaire  is  essentially  a town  dependent  on  shipping  for  its 
prosperity,  and  it  is  to  regretted  that  there  is  no  increase  either 
in  numbers  or  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entering  the  port.  British  ships 
still  manage  to  retain  their  fair  share  of  the  traffic.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  no  more  British  sailing  vessels  of  any  importance 
visit  St.  Nazaire.  Since  the  last  10  years  their  number  has 
gradually  dwindled  away,  and  the  sailing  vessels  now  trading  to 
the  port  are  German  and  Scandinavian. 

The  Chantiers  de  la  Loire  have  completed  the  cruiser 
“ d’Assas  ” and  the  line-of-battleship  Massena,”  both  formidable- 
looking  vessels.  The  “ Guichen,”  a first-class  cruiser,  is  in  course 
of  construction.  The  Transatlantic  Company’s  yard  has  not  been 
so  active  as  usual.  No  new  steamers  have  been  built. 

The  work  is  going  on  slowly  for  the  new  dock  entrance.  The  con- 
tract for  the  two  dykes  and  the  bar  meeting  their  extremities  has  been 
(2321)  B 
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yards. 
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Trignac  iron- 
works. 


K ew  charter 
party. 


granted  to  a local  firm  of  engineers,  Messrs.  A.  Monteant  and  Co. 
The  work  was  estimated  at  3,350,000  fr.,  and  this  firm  has  in 
order  to  secure  the  contract  given  an  abatement  of  18  per  cent. 
The  contract  for  the  locks  will  probably  be  given  out  during  the 
present  year,  and  the  tenders  for  the  drawbridge  will  be  received 
in  1899. 

There  has  been  great  activity  at  the  Trignac  ironworks  during  the 
past  year.  Most  of  the  iron  ore  and  coal  is  brought  in  English 
vessels.  The  port  depends  to  a considerable  extent  on  the 
prosperity  of  these  works. 

Tlie  St.  Xazaire  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  render  St.  Xazaire  a convenient  port  for  all  kinds  of  shipping 
and  every  facility  is  offered  in  the  way  of  quick  discharge  and 
prompt  execution  of  repairs. 

The  shipowners  at  home  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
come  to  a mutual  understanding  to  exclude  the  “merchants’ 
broker  ” and  “ despatch  ” clauses  in  charter  parties. 


Annex  A. — Eetuen  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  St.  Nazaire 
during  the  Year  1896. 

O 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

2 

2,300 

470 

494,177 

472 

496,477 

French  

239 

9,390 

428 

280,528 

667 

289,918 

Norwegian 

2 

2,090 

6 

4,107 

8 

6,197 

German  

2 

997 

3 

7,896 

5 

8,893 

Spanish  

4 

4,935 

4 

4,935 

Other  flags 

*600 

9 

7 000 

10 

7,600 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 

246 

15,377 

920 

798,643 

1,166 

814,020 

preceding 

440 

25,656 

921 

685,010 

1,361 

710,666 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

2 

2,300 

470 

494,177 

472 

496,477 

French  

318 

12,038 

436 

271,900 

764 

283,938 

Norwegian 

2 

2,000 

6 

4,190 

8 

6,190 

German  

2 

997 

3 

7,896 

5 

8,893 

Spanish  

4 

5,000 

4 

6,000 

Other  flags 

*1 

’eoo 

9 

7,090 

10 

7,690 

Total  

„ for  the  year 
preceding 

325 

17,935 

928 

790,253 

1,253 

808,188 

437 

24,603 

932 

697,329 

1,369 

721,932 

LA  ROCHELLE. 
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Annex  B. — Beturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  St.  Nazaire 
during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coal  

Tons 

723,900 

& 

713,633 

£ 

Grain  and  flour 

,, 

809 

12,246 

Manure  ... 

6,850 

14,083 

Timber  

,, 

37,995 

33,847 

Iron  ore  

,5 

104,180 

53,912 

Metals  

M 

4,501 

2,692 

Cofi'ee  

,, 

1,300 

1,074 

Wines  

Gallons 

5,600 

675,133 

Brandy  

,, 

Other  articles  ... 

Tons 

'i,'300 

33,5b8 

Total  

880,835 

865,045 

Gallons  ... 

5,600 

675,133 

Annex  C. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  St. 
Nazaire  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

£ 

£ 

Coal  

*Tons 

61,900 

56,207 

Provisions  

n 

3,890 

8,071 

Flour  

,, 

2,530 

5,165 

Grain  

... 

5,045 

... 

Material 

1} 

4,930 

2^968 

Machinery  

M 

2,400 

417 

Wines  

Gallons  ... 

12,154 

726,800 

Brandy  

,, 

2,595 

377,000 

Other  articles  

Tons 

41,962 

37,511 

Total  

122,657 

110,339 

” 

Gallons  ... 

14,749 

... 

1,103,800 

Tonnay-Charente  and  Eochefort. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Eizat  reports  as  follows  : — 

Trade  at  the  ports  of  Tonnay-Charente  and  Eochefort  shows  General 
a notable  difference  in  the  present  year  as  compared  with  1895.  remarks. 

The  port  of  Eochefort  shows  a decrease  of  40,000  tons,  in  Imports, 
consequence  of  grains  of  every  description  taking  another  direc- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  imports  to  Tonnay-Charente  have  increased 
by  10,000  tons. 

Exports  show  but  a small  decrease  as  compared  with  1895.  Exports. 

All  items  described  in  Annex  C were  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  to  the  colonies. 

Freights  have  been  as  follows  : — Coal  from  Cardiff,  4s.  to  5s.  Freights, 
per  ton.  Coal  from  Sunderland  and  North,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per 
ton. 
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Agriculture. 


Wheat. 


Bread. 

Hay. 


Horned 

cattle. 


Wine. 


Sanitary 
state  of 
animals. 
Public  health. 
Population. 


The  superficial  area  sown  with  wheat  has  again  decreased 
this  year,  whilst  6,400  acres  more  than  last  year  have  been 
replanted  with  vines. 

The  price  of  bread  is  M.  to  per  5 lb.  loaf. 

The  hay  crop  has  been  abundant : the  export  for  this  article 
to  England  has  increased,  the  average  price  being  IZ.  15s.  per  ton. 

Prices  have  again  increased,  good  live-stock,  oxen  and  cows 
ranging  from  8cZ.  to  lOrZ.  per  lb.  Calves,  two  months  old,  from  4fZ. 
to  6fZ.  per  lb. 

The  vintage  in  the  cognac  district  shows  an  increase  over  1895 
of  9,670,000  gallons,  the  alcoholic  strength  being  rather  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  sanitary  state  of  animals  has  been  good.  • 

Public  health  has  been  good. 

The  population  shows  a small  increase,  according  to  the  return 
made  this  year,  upon  the  last  made  in  1891. 


Annex  A. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Tonnay- 
Charente  and  Eochefort  during  the  Year  1896. 

Entebed. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of  | 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

206 

118,313 

206 

118,313 

French  

*”3 

”286 

55 

34,877 

58 

35,163 

Norwegian 

7 

4,311 

3 

2,046 

10 

6,357 

German  

3 

2,107 

3 

2,107 

Russian  

”3 

*979 

3 

979 

Other  flags 

1 

417 

"*3 

*944 

4 

1,361 

Total  

„ for  the  year 

14 

5,993 

270 

155,287 

284 

161,280 

preceding 

28 

10,364 

278 

152,800 

306 

163,164 

Cleabed. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

^British  

205 

117,834 

205 

117,834 

•HFrench  

"*3 

*387 

47 

30,966 

50 

31,353 

Norwegian 

6 

3,284 

2 

1,364 

8 

4,648 

“German  

3 

2,107 

3 

2,107 

Russian  

"*2 

’*640 

2 

640 

Other  flags 

... 

‘*'3 

"944 

3 

944 

Total 

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

11 

4,311 

260 

153,215 

271 

157,526 

20 

7,906 

253 

135,813 

273 

143,719 

LA  KOCHELLE. 
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Annex  B. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Tonnay- 
Charente  and  Pochefort  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coals  and  patent  fuel  . . 

Phosphates 

Wood  .. 

Pyrites  . . 

Manure  (phosphate  of 
lirce)  . . 

Coal-tar  and  pitch 
Other  articles  . . 

Tons. 
161,817 
24,000 
38,200 
1 20,153 

2,930 

2,274 

5,739 

£ 

Tons. 
168,140 
29,710  , 

44,300 
28  100 

906 

1,970 

12,484 

£ 

•• 

Total  . . 

25.5,113 

•• 

285,610  1 

i 

Annex  C. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Tonnay- 
Charente  and  Eochefort  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Brandy  . . 

Residue  of  pyrites 
Pit-props 

Hay 

Other  articles  . . 

Tons. 

29,495 

3,505 

458 

1,648 

4,672 

£ 

Tons. 

29,093 

6,200 

None. 

1,343 

4,807 

£ 

Total  .. 

39,778 

•• 

43,443 

•• 

Sables  d’Olonne. 

95  British  vessels  entered  the  port  in  1896,  with  a total 
tonnage  of  111,733  tons. 

No  report  has  ever  been  obtainable  from  this  port,  but  the 
custom-house  authorities  inform  me  that  the  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  122,000  tons  of  coal,  1,710  tons  of  pitch, 
and  1,296  tons  of  phosphates ; and  there  was  exported  to  Great 
Britain  1,401  tons  of  potatoes,  and  107  tons  of  hay. 
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New  Series  of  Reports. 


Rkports  of  the  Annual  Series  have  been  issued  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  at  the  following  places,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sources  indicated  on  the  title-page  : — 


No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1731.  Riga.. 

..  6^d. 

1792.  Kiukiang  .. 

..  3d. 

1732.  Tokio 

. . 

..  Hd. 

1793.  Bangkok  .. 

..  Id. 

1733.  Tainan 

..  Id. 

1794.  Rio  Grande  do 

Sul” 

..  Id. 

1734.  Portland 

..  3d. 

1795.  Valparaiso  .. 

..  4d. 

1735.  Piume 

..  lid. 

1796.  Brindisi 

..  2id. 

1736.  Taganrog  .. 

. . 

. . 2d.  1 

1797.  Bushire 

..  2d. 

1737.  Svvatow 

..  Id.  1 

1798.  Christiania  . . 

, , 

..  54d. 

1738.  Chungking.. 

..  Ud.  1 

1799.  Cadiz 

..  2d. 

1739.  Angora 

..  lid.  ' 

1800.  Meshed^ 

..  24d. 

17*10.  Shanghai  .. 

..  2id.  ! 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

..  4|d. 

1741.  Bilbao 

..  3id.  1 

1802.  Batoum 

..  Id. 

1742.  Tahiti 

..  lid.  ' 

1803.  Peking 

..  3d. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

..  lid.  i 

1804.  Samos 

..  4d. 

1744.  Amoj 

. . 

..  lid.  1 

1805.  Dantzig 

..  2d. 

1745.  Ichang 

..  Id. 

1806.  Antwerp 

. , 

..  IR 

1746.  Berlin 

..  id. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

..  Ud. 

1747.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

..  5id.  1 

1808.  Stettin 

..  3d. 

1748.  Porto  Rico  . . 

..  lid.  ; 

1809.  Aleppo 

Id. 

1749.  Montevideo 

. . 

..  lid. 

1810.  Tangier 

..  2kd. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

..  3d.  ' 

1811.  Tokio 

..  3^d. 

1751.  Cayenne 

1812.  Madeira 

..  id. 

1752.  Frankfort  .. 

, , 

..  3d.  1 

1813.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

..  Id. 

1753.  Malaga 

8|d.  ‘ 

1814.  Oporto 

..  Id. 

1754.  Soul. . 

. . 

..  Id. 

1815.  Hamburg  .. 

..  Ud. 

1755.  Copenhagen 

..  3d. 

1816.  New  Orleans 

lid. 

1756.  .Mice 

..  Id. 

1817.  Bengazi 

, , 

..  id. 

1757.  Lisbon 

..  lid. 

1818.  Marmagao  . . 

..  id. 

1758.  Nagasaki  .. 

..  Id. 

1819.  Gothenburg 

..  2d. 

1759.  Hamburg  .. 

..  2id.  1 

1820.  Dar-al- Baida 

..  3d. 

1760.  Mozambique 

2d. 

1821.  Erzeroum  .. 

..  id. 

1761.  Cettinje 

..  lid.  1 

1822.  Munich 

..  2hd. 

1762.  The  Hague.. 

. . lid.  ^ 

1823  Samoa 

..  id. 

1763.  Cephalonia. . 

..  Id. 

1824,  Chinkiang  . . 

..  Id. 

1764.  Bahia 

..  Id. 

1825.  Jeddah 

..  Id. 

1765,  Zanzibar 

. . lid. 

1826.  Sofia 

..  lid. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

..  Id. 

1827.  Mexico 

..  2d. 

1767.  New  York  . . 

..  2d. 

182».  TeuerifFe  .. 

..  did. 

1768.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1829.  Batoum 

..  Id. 

1769.  Caracas 

..  id. 

1830.  Cadiz 

..  Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

..Hid. 

1831.  Martinique.. 

..  Id. 

1771.  Mombasa  .. 

..  id. 

1832.  Odessa 

..  Id. 

1772.  Nice. . 

lid. 

1833.  Ghilan 

..  Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

..  4id. 

1834.  Old  Calabar 

..  did. 

1774.  Port  Said  .. 

..  lid. 

1835.  Tamsui 

..  Id. 

1775.  Galatz 

..  lid. 

1836.  Copenhagen 

..  id. 

1776.  Madrid 

..  2d. 

1837.  Salonica 

..  lid. 

1777.  Vienna 

..  2d. 

1838.  Honolulu  .. 

..  id. 

1778.  Canton 

..  Id. 

1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

..  2d. 

1779.  Yokohama  .. 

..  lid. 

1840.  Para 

..  Id. 

1780.  Newchwang 

..  Id. 

1841.  Bolivia 

..  2d. 

1781.  Wuhu 

• « 

..  Id. 

1842.  Wa.shington 

..  3d. 

1782.  .\thens 

. » 

..  2d. 

1843.  Berlin 

..  2d. 

1783.  Tonga 

..  id. 

1844.  Uganda 

..  Id. 

1784.  Smyrna 

..  id. 

1845.  Belgrade  . . 

. , 

..  lid. 

1785.  Baghdad 

..  Id. 

1846.  Dakar 

..  id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka  . . 

..  4id. 

1847.  Florence 

, ^ 

..  lid. 

1787.  Bangkok 

. . 

..  Id. 

1848.  Copenhagen 

.,  2d. 

1788.  Odessa 

..  2d. 

1849.  Havre 

..  2d. 

1789.  Naples 

, * 

..  2d. 

1850.  Serajevo 

..  Id. 

1790.  Beyrout 

..  Id. 

1851.  Madrid 

. . 2d. 

1791.  Tunis 

• • 

..  lid. 

I 1852.  La  Kochelle 

• • 

..  Ud. 

No.  1853. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

CHICAGO. 


Mr.  Vansittart  to  the  Marquis  of  Salishury. 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  March  12,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  my  Report  on  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Chicago  during  the  year  1896,  together 
with  the  Reports  of  the  British  Vice-Consuls  at  Denver,  Kansas 
City,  and  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Burrough,  at  my  request,  has  reported  on  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  and  International  Exposition,  which  is  to  be  held  next 
year,  for  a period  of  six  months,  at  the  City  of  Omaha,  in  the  State 
of  Nebraska.  Statistics  relating  to  Nebraska  will  be  found  in  his 
Report,  and,  should  any  further  information  be  required  respect- 
ing the  forthcoming  Exposition,  I would  suggest  that  communi- 
cations he  addressed  to  the  British  Vice-Consul  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  is  in  a position  to  answer  all  questions  on  the  subject. 

I venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Burrough’s  suggestions  and 
advice  to  British  merchants  in  general,  are  worthy  of  their 
closest  scrutiny. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  British  trade  is  gradually  but 
surely  giving  way  to  German  competition,  and  in  sundry  branches 
such  as  crockery,  earthenware,  Portland  cement,  &c.,  the  increased 
volume  of  German  trade,  to  the  detriment  of  Great  Britain,  is 
most  marked  throughout  the  Western  States  of  this  country. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Mr.  Burrough  in  his  Report,  appear 
to  me  likewise  to  be  worthy  of  close  attention. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  A.  G.  VANSITTART. 
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Kote. — Exchange  is  taken  at  the  rate  of  four  dollars  and  85  cents  to  the 
pound  sterling. 


Chicago. 

Introductory  and  Genercd  Review. 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  great  vicissitudes,  and  far 
from  satisfactory  from  a financial  point  of  view,  and  its  financial 
history  closely  follows  its  poKtical  history. 

The  year  began  in  depression  and  apprehension  resulting  from 
President  Cleveland’s  Venezuelan  message.  Incident  thereto 
were  large  gold  exports,  and  early  in  the  year  to  replenish  the 
vanishing  gold  reserve  the  Government  advertised  for  bids  to  the 
amount  of  20,618,500Z.  4 per  cent,  bonds.  Bids  were  opened 
February  5,  and  showed  a very  large  over  subscription.  The  out- 
look then  seemed  brighter,  and  there  was  a considerable  improve- 
ment running  well  into  the  spring.  Then  the  free  silver  agitation 
began,  and  with  many  variations  exerted  a very  depressing 
influence,  until,  early  in  August,  it  culminated  in  a condition 
bordering  on  panic.  New  York  banks  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
threatened  gold  reserve,  the  political  outlook  grew  clearer,  heavy 
excesses  of  exports  over  imports  diverted  European  gold  this  way, 
and  there  was  a decided  improvement,  continuing  until  imme- 
diately after  the  Presidential  election.  For  a few  weeks  after  the 
election  there  was  revival  in  certain  manufacturing  industries, 
and  more  activity  in  trade.  But,  although  over  some  300  manu- 
factories in  different  parts  of  the  country  resumed  business,  the 
effect  of  this  was  not  perceptible  in  general  trade.  Unfortunately 
the  last  month  of  the  year  witnessed  the  downfall  of  the  second 
largest  national  bank  in  the  west,  and  dragged  with  it  the  usual 
number  of  smaller  concerns.  It  has,  however,  been  demonstrated 
that  the  recent  bank  failures  were  not  due  to  the  pressure  of  hard 
times  growing  harder,  but  were  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
bad  management,  which  left  them  too  weak  to  rally.  The  strengtli 
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exhibited  by  associated  institutions,  and  business  houses,  in  with- 
standing the  sliock  is  looked  upon  as  a favourable  sign,  and,  on 
the  whole,  business  men  reason  that  these  bank  failures  have 
cleared  the  atmosphere. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  financial  feature  of  the  year  was 
the  extraordinary  speculation  in  Diamond  Match  Stock,  which 
advanced  from  120  to  248,  and,  later,  collapsed  in  a downfall 
that  carried  the  Stock  Exchange  with  it.  That  institu- 
tion was  closed  from  August  3 to  November  5 as  the  result  of  the 
w^av  in  which  its  members  became  involved  in  the  Diamond 
Match  speculation,  and.  to  a less  extent,  in  the  Street  Kail  way 
situation. 

In  manufacturing,  the  year  in  Chicago  does  not  compare 
favourably  with  previous  years  either  in  volume  of  output  or  in 
profits  realized. 

In  the  dry  goods  trade  there  was  a decrease  in  the  volume  of 
business,  and  a falling-off  in  prices. 

In  live-stock,  receipts  of  cattle  were  somewhat  larger  than  in 
1895,  with  a large  increase  in  sheep,  and  a decrease  in  hogs  and 
horses.  Prices  were  lower,  and  conditions  were  not  satisfactory 
either  to  producers  or  buyers.  There  was,  during  the  year,  a 
large  trade  in  groceries,  particularly  in  the  closing  months  of  the 
year,  and  clotliing  merchants  report  a good  business  despite  the 
low  prices. 

It  is  noted  that  the  tendency  in  most  branches  last  year  was 
to  put  out  a cheaper  grade  of  goods.  The  market  for  these  was, 
on  the  whole,  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  margin  of  profits  in  many 
cases  was  small. 

Briefly,  therefore,  the  condition  of  business  in  1896,  so  far  as 
Chicago  wholesale  dealers,  jobbers,  and  manufacturers  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that,  while  the 
volume  compares  favourably  with  that  of  1895,  prices  were 
reduced  to  such  an  extent  that  the  actual  receipts  range  from  10 
to  25  per  cent,  lower. 

One  of  the  most  favourable  indications  of  an  early  revival  of 
trade  is  to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  country  stocks.  These  are 
reported  from  all  quarters  to  be  extremely  low,  and  it  seems 
almost  safe  to  assume  that,  from  now  on,  the  tendency  will  be  to 
make  more  liberal  purchases. 

The  movement  of  farm  produce  was  uniformly  heavy.  There 
is  no  increase  in  railway  construction  to  report  upon,  and  the 
year  has  been  one  of  disappointed  expectations,  and  new  railway 
enterprises  were  among  the  chief  sufferers  by  the  continuance  of  the 
financial  depression. 

Keal  estate  men  speak  of  a steadier  tone  in  their  line,  and 
assert  that  loans  can  be  made  now  on  easier  terms  than  has  been 
the  case  for  a long  time  past,  and  that  there  are  signs  in  the 
building  trades  that  the  spring  will  bring  something  like  the 
usual  activity  in  brick,  and  lumber,  and  mortar,  and  iron. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  year  1896  closed  with 
a good  feeling  in  manufacturing  and  trade  circles,  and  with  a 
(2318)  A 3 
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better  feeling  in  financial  circles,  despite  the  bank  failures  of 
December. 

It  is  admitted  that,  after  four  to  five  years  of  great  depression 
prosperity  slionld  come  gradually ; and  business  men  are  of 
opinion  that  the  revival  in  trade  can  hardly  be  expected  to  show 
itself  in  any  marked  manner  before  the  spring,  and  that  booms 
should  then  not  be  looked  for,  and  viot  be  encouraged  under  any 
circumstances. 


Trade  of  Cliicago. 

The  follov/ing  short  comparative  table  illustrates  the  story 
of  the  year  for  all  tlie  commercial  interests  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  : — 


1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 

Quantity. 

Amount. 

i £ 

& 

Bank  clearings 

! 909,908,000 

951,542,103 

Board  of  Trade  clearings 

i 16,868,800 

16.109,937 

Grain,  cars  inspected  ... 

295,132 

... 

223,077 

Flour  and  grain  re- 

ceived   

Bushels  ... 

253,802,133 

189,432,919 

Flour  and  grain  shipped 

219,710,781  1 

171,464,137 

Live  stock  received  ... 

Head 

14,101,018  ' 

13,921,927 

Stock  Exchange  trans- 

actions   

Shares 

1,725,000  ' 

1,421,000 

Stock  Exchange  trans- 

actions   

Bonds 

764,900 

1,876,000 

If  bank  clearings  are  the  best  refiection  of  the  general  business 
situation,  the  year  1896  was  not  as  prosperous  a one  for  Chicago 
as  1895. 

Their  total,  as  seen  by  above  table,  was  41,634,103/.  under 
the  previous  year.  Compared  with  the  business  of  1895  it  is  a 
decrease  of  4-J  per  cent.  These  figures  tell  the  truth  of  the  12 
months  just  closed.  They  were  months  of  conservatism,  of  cur- 
tailment of  consumption,  of  drawing  in  of  enterprises,  of 
husbanding  of  resources.  Manufacturers  in  1896  saw  to  it  that 
old  stocks  were  worked  up  before  new  ones  were  purchased; 
merchants  that  shelves  were  cleaned  off  before  other  goods  were 
contracted  for.  The  speculator,  all  through  the  year,  kept  within 
closer  limits,  and  bankers  narrowed  their  lines  of  credits. 

The  failure  of  the  l^ational  Bank  of  Illinois  towards  the  end  of 
December  came  as  a shock  to  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity, as  w'ell  as  to  the  general  public,  and  carried  down  with  it 
some  five  other  financial  concerns,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
indebted  to  the  National  Bank  of  Illinois  in  considerable  amounts. 
The  failure  was  a revelation  of  injudicious  management. 

An  analysis  of  the  official  bank  reports  made  during  the  year 
give  a pretty  clear  idea  of  the  situation,  and  the  conditions  that 
have  presented  themselves. 

On  December  13,  1895,  the  loans  and  deposits  of  the  24 
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national  banks  in  Chicago  stood  at  18,898,000^.  and  26,889,300/. 
respectively.  The  first  call  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in 
1896,  made  on  February  28,  disclosed  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  a loss  in  the  former  item  of  about  618,500/.,  and  in  the  latter 
of  about  1,030,000/.  The  next  statement,  on  May  7,  sliowed  a 
sharp  gain  in  both  items  ; on  that  date  loans  were  reported  at 
19,547,000/.,  and  deposits  at  26,155,700/.  These  were  the 
highest  points  touched  during  the  year.  On  October  6,  a month 
before  the  Presidential  election,  loans  had  dropped  to  17,304,000/. 
and  deposits  to  22,623,600/.  Twenty-three  banks  (the  National 
Bank  of  Illinois  having  been  closed  a few  days  previous  to 
the  call)  reported  on  l)ecember  17.  The  reports  of  these 
23  banks  showed  a large  gain  in  the  item  of  cash  means, 
the  total  being  equal  to  nearl}’  55  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deposits.  Loans  showed  an  increase  of  only  about  103,092/., 
indicating  that  the  dividing  up  of  the  reserves  had  been  the  main 
consideration  during  tlie  previous  three  months. 

The  returns  made  by  the  State  banks  were  much  the  same. 

Tlie  National  and  State  banks  of  Chicago  number  48. 

The  huge  crops  of  oats  and  corn  made  the  grain  movement  in  Board  of 
and  out  of  Chicago  far  ahead  of  1895,  and  up  almost  to  the  Trade 
phenomenal  year  of  1892.  Tlie  Board  of  Trade  clearings, 
16,868,800/.,  show  that  the  whole  volume  of  exchange  transactions, 
spot  and  speculative,  were  ahead  of  any  year  since  1891. 

The  business  at  the  stockyards  was  up  to  about  the  same 
(perhaps  a trifle  better)  as  that  of  last  year,  and  last  year  was  con- 
sidered a good  one. 

The  sales  of  shares  on  the  Chicago  Exchange  for  1896  exceeded  stock 
the  1895  record  by  300,000  shares.  But  the  bond  transactions  Exchange, 
on  the  Exchange  were  the  smallest  for  many  years.  The  heavy 
stock  business  was  due  entirely  to  the  Diamond  Match  and  New 
York  biscuit  speculations,  over  1,000,000  shares  having  changed 
hands.  The  crash,  however,  came  after  a period  of  great 
activity,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  Stock  Exchange  remained 
closed  from  August  3 to  November  5. 

The  number  of  buildings  put  up  in  1896  has  been  fully  30  per  Building 
cent,  less  than  last  year.  Activity  in  building  operations  cannot  trade, 
be  expected  uiitil  rents  become  firmer,  and  thereby  offer  better 
inducements  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  There  are,  how- 
ever, indications  for  a revival  of  building  in  the  spring. 

Statistics  of  building  permits  issued  during  the  year  by  the 
city  building  department  show  4,686,700/.  as  the  cost  for  1896, 
as  compared  with  7,218,500/.  for  1895. 

Theyear  1896  did  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  sanguine  Real  estate, 
real  estate  broker,  and  the  early  indications  of  a return  of  confidence 
were  not  realised,  and  commissions  in  the  real  estate  market  a 
rarity. 

The  real  estate  transfers  for  1896  (21,541,300/.)  were  much 
less  in  the  aggregate  than  for  1895.  The  difference  amounts  to 
5,721,600/. 

It  is  thought  that  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  for  the 
(2318)  A 4 
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increase  of  real  estate  values  is  that  the  rate  of  interest  which 
money  commands  is  steadily  growing  lower.  Investments  in  real 
estate  which  heretofore  were  considered  good  when  yielding  6 to  8 
per  cent.,  will  soon  be  sought  after  when  yielding  only  4 to  5 per 
cent.,  and  this  should  have  a considerable  bearing  on  future  values. 

Premium  receipts  on  insurance  policies  showed  a sharp  decline 
in  1896,  as  compared  with  1895.  Wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  as 
a rule,  carried  light  stocks,  and  reduced  the  necessary  amount  of 
insurance  to  a minimum.  The  losses  by  fire  in  1896  aggregate 
23,043,100/.,  as  compared  with  27,129,000/.  in  1895,  a decrease  of 
4,085,900/.  The  year  brought  large  German  companies  to  the 
western  States,  viz.,  the  Thuringia,  Aachen  and  Munich,  and  the 
Magdeburg,  the  first  and  tire  last  named  coming  in  for  the  first 
time  to  this  country  in  1896.  Affairs  in  the  life  insurance  market 
have  been  very  quiet  during  the  year. 

During  the  past  year  this  company  expended  on  improvements 
nearly  100,000/.  The  yards  were  first  opened  for  business  on 
December  25,  1865,  and  at  that  time  could  only  accommodate  a 
few  cars  of  stock.  At  present  they  have  a capacity  for  75,000 
cattle,  300,000  hogs,  50,000  sheep,  and  5,000  horses. 

The  following  figures  show  the  receipts  of  live-stock  at  the 
Union  Stockyards  for  the  year  1896  : — 


1 Head. 

Cattle 

2,599,138 

Calves 

139,010 

Hogs  

7,690,231 

Sheep 

3,589,134 

Horses 

105,680 

Number. 

Total  number  of  cars 

1 

277,775 

1 

The  horse  business  during  the  last  year  has  been  generally 
unsatisfactory.  Something  like  80,000  horses  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment  owing  to  street  car  companies  having  engaged 
further  in  the  equipment  of  their  lines  with  electricity.  Bicycles 
have  likewise  continued  to  play  havoc  with  the  trade  in  driving 
horses,  and  the  general  depression  in  business  and  low  prices  of 
farm  products  have  all  had  a very  depressing  effect  on  the  useful 
classes  known  as  Streeters,  light-drivers,  and  farmers. 

During  the  year  about  10,000  horses  were  consigned  to  England 
and  Scotland,  4,500  to  France,  and  3,500  to  Germany.  Buyers 
from  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Mexico  took  out  upwards  of  2,000  head, 
the  number  being  about  equally  apportioned  among  the  three 
countries.  Most  of  the  purchases  for  these  latter  three  countries 
were  drivers,  with  quality,  shape,  and  action  for  private  sale  or 
use.  It  is  stated  here  that  a large  number  of  the  finest  coach  and 
carriage  horses,  trotters  with  good  record  and  high-steppers,  have 
been  exported  to  London  and  Paris  with  satisfactory  results,  some 
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taking  blue  ribbons  at  their  annual  exhibitions,  others  winning 
stake  races,  and  obtaining  good  records. 

Of  the  105,680  horses  received  at  the  Union  Stockyards, 
97,314  head  were  exported  to  eastern,  northern,  or  southern 
markets,  about  8,360  having  been  taken  by  customers  in  this  city 
and  neighbourhood.  The  receipts  show  a falling-off  of  7,633  head, 
and  exports  have  decreased  11,832  head  as  compared  with 
1895.  It  may  be  said  that  breeding  is  almost  at  a standstill 
throughout  the  west,  there  being  only  about  7J  to  10  per  cent,  as 
many  colts  raised  as  in  1892-93. 

The  prices  during  the  last  half  of  1896  have  been  about 
20/.  12«.  6(7.  per  car  of  20  horses  lower  than  in  1895  on  common 
and  medium  grades.  Good  horses  have  averaged  very  favourably 
with  the  prices  of  1894-95.  Horses  perfectly  mannered,  of 
good  style  and  action,  colour,  size,  and  soundness,  command  good 
prices,  and  will  sell  on  this  market  as  high  as  371/.,  and  teams 
as  high  as  515/.  to  618/.  both  at  auctions  and  private  sales. 

The  year  1896,  although  not  entirely  satisfactory,  has,  at  least, 
been  a great  improvement  on  the  preceding  yeai*,  the  latter  having 
been  the  most  disastrous  to  the  brewing  business  of  this  city. 
The  sales  show  a decrease  over  1895  of  about  10  per  cent.  Beer 
may  be  called  the  poor  man’s  luxury,  and  the  fact  that  so  many 
labouring  men  are  unemployed  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  decrease 
in  the  consumption  of  beer. 

Several  new  breweries  are  now  in  course  of  construction, 
adding  again  to  the  capacity  of  Chicago  breweries,  which  is 
already  about  three  times  as  large  as  the  output.  It  is  feared 
that  these  buildings  may  be  a useless  expenditure.  The  beer 
war,  which  largely  affected  prices  during  1895,  was  not  a factor  in 
the  business  of  last  year,  having  been  ended  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  brewers.  The  price  of  supplies  remained  steady  until  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  an  advance  came  in  almost  all  products 
used  in  the  business. 

About  1,500  saloons  closed  during  the  year  owing  to  the 
depression  of  trade. 

The  spirit  trade  for  the  year  has  been  fairly  good,  and  at 
remunerative  prices.  There  is  but  one  distillery  in  Chicago,  but 
the  report  of  the  Collector  shows  that  there  were  474,000/.  worth 
of  stamps  sold. 

The  report  of  the  internal  revenue  department,  which  is  a good 
index  to  the  beer  trade,  gives  a fair  indication  of  the  beer  business 
for  1896.  It  is  as  follows,  showing  the  output  by  barrels  by 
mouths  for  the  years  1896-95  : — 
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Months. 

1 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1895. 

J anuary  . , 

Barrels. 

196,202 

Barrels. 

156,157 

February.. 

184,307 

163,582 

March 

210,215 

205,045 

April 

May 

280,242 

249,163 

320,285 

311,691 

June 

305,200 

326,057 

July 

341,362 

339,548 

August  . . 

316,305 

360.465 

September 

250,070 

309,640 

October  . . 

225,460 

240,457 

November 

203,572 

223,722 

December 

208,891 

225,820 

Total 

3,042,111 

3,111,347 

As  to  the  prospects  for  1897,  it  is  hoped  the  spring  will  bring 
renewed  activity,  employment  to  labour,  and,  consequently,  pros- 
perity to  the  brewing  trade. 


Produce  Trade  of  Chicago. 


The  following  were  the  receipts  and  shipments  of  the  leading 
articles  of  produce.  The  figures  are  those  given  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  except  live-stock,  cheese,  butter,  and  eggs : — 


Principal  Articles. 

j Receipts. 

Shipments. 

1896. 

1 

18.95. 

1896. 

1895. 

Flour 

... 

Barrels 

... 

2,531,995 

3,005,460 

2,854,832 

2,532,000 

Wheat 

... 

... 

Bushels 

... 

19,933,402 

20,637,642 

25,888,647 

22,775,780 

Corn 

... 

... 

... 

92.722,348 

59,527,718 

87,713,321 

59,964,265 

Oats 

... 

... 

>7 

... 

109,725,689 

79,890,792 

82,119,852 

66,839,596 

Rye 

... 

2,530,336 

1,657,216 

1,374,509 

1,168,252 

Barley  ... 

... 

... 

J J 

... 

17,496,381 

14,194,981 

9,767,708 

9,322,244 

Grass  seeds 

... 

... 

Lhs. 

... 

123,870,583 

63,868,526 

94,212,310 

65,566,528 

Flax  seeds 

... 

Bushels 

10,299,525 

8,525,237 

5,734,054 

4,726,818 

Broom  corn 

... 

Lbs. 

... 

16,227,885 

10,834,015 

11,670,021 

7,336,551 

Cured  meats 

... 

... 

,, 

159,931,671 

172,203,523 

714,666,394 

698,210,341 

Canned  meats 

... 

... 

Cases 

... 

14,245 

7,584 

1,261,593 

1,143,131 

Dressed  beef 

... 

Lbs. 

... 

111,746,930 

109,351,714 

980,930,688 

910,339,175 

Beef  packages 

... 

... 

... 

994 

3,641 

86,093 

102,660 

Pork 

... 

... 

Barrels 

... 

7,985 

9,672 

258,266 

300,026 

Lard 

... 

... 

Lbs. 

67,191,567 

53,936,324 

413,447,968 

387,437,699 

Cheese  ... 

... 

,, 

... 

73,122,200 

59,012,937 

52,613,050 

52,226,151 

Butter 

... 

... 

,, 

... 

236,776,450 

185,453,997 

220,975,300 

176,846,168 

Dressed  hogs 

... 

... 

Number 

2,079 

44,262 

44,127 

53,136 

Live  hogs 

... 

... 

... 

7,660,678 

7,901,883 

1,895,707 

2,103,244 

Cattle 

... 

... 

n 

— 

2,599,500 

2,599,422 

818,617 

789,925 

Sheep 

... 

... 

...I 

1 3,590,236 

3,420,622 

562,893 

476,587 

Calves  ... 

... 

)» 

1 138,668 

6,418 

... 

Horses  ... 

... 

... 

1 106,032 

97,653 

... 

Hides 

... 

... 

Lbs’.’ 

...  1 

96,195,328 

90,822,102 

171,069,994 

174,807,918 

Wool 

... 

,, 

...1 

44,894,651 

51,371,694 

54.078,833 

63,441,329 

Coal 

... 

Tons 

...| 

6,322,773 

6,092,284 

861,600 

985,158 

Lumber  ... 

... 

... 

Met.  feet 

...i 

1,286,643 

1,638,130 

599,920 

773,983 

Salt 

... 

... 

Barrels 

2,017,982 

1,994,058 

997,454 

806,144 

Hay 

... 

Tons 

...| 

327,263 

267,599 

104,637 

36,040 

Potatoes  ... 

... 

... 

Bushels 

... 

4,290,772 

4,934,391 

864,234 

1,123,556 

Eggs 

... 

... 

Cases 

... 

2,298,950 

2,146,040 

1,465,550 

1,207,373 

Shingles  ... 

... 

... 

Met.  feet 

... 

265,205 

352,313 

577,329 

298,835 
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Tlie  following  are  the  totals  of  the  value  of  produce  received 
for  the  last  year,  and  corresponding  totals  for  1895  ; — 


Principal  Articles. 

Value. 

1896. 

1895. 

Flour 

£ 

1,543,917 

£ 

1,948,453 

Wlieat 

2,700,000 

2,594,639 

Corn 

4,659,381 

4,894,845 

Oats. . 

4,064,329 

3,946,391 

Rye 

160,000 

163,917 

Barley 

1,050,927 

1,068,865 

Mill-stuffs  ... 

162,886 

309,278 

Total  bread-stuffs 

14,341,440 

14,926,388 

flutter 

8,543,505 

7,773.608 

Cheese 

1,221,237 

1,082,061 

Hides 

1,195,463  * 

936,082 

Wool  

1,020,206 

1,592,783 

1,588,865 

Flax  seed  . . 

2,143,298 

Other  seed  . . 

401,443 

455,670 

Broom  corn  . 

110,309 

82,474 

Salt 

180,412 

206,185 

Potatoes 

194,432 

223,711 

Other  vegetables  . . 

121,649 

J 23,711 

Tallow  and  grease  . . 

223,711 

185,567 

Hay 

618,556 

642,473 

Apples 

84,536 

103,092 

California  fruits  . . 

412,370 

515,462 

Other  fruits 

577,318 

876,288 

Hops 

109,690 

87,628 

Eggs 

1,838,762 

2,177,113 

Poultry  and  game  . . 

567,010 

568,041 

Live-stock  . . 

39,145,360 

1,507,628 

42,102,474 

Beef. . 

1,793,814 

Pork,  barrelled 

12,161 

20,412 

Lard . . 

625,154 

679,318 

Meats  (hog) 

1,329,896 

1,947,422 

Dressed  hogs 

2,474 

91,340 

Total 

75,977,508 

81,332,497 

The  grain  trade  makes  a most  satisfactory  report,  lieceipts 
of  flour  and  grain  aggregated  53,802,133  bushels,  an  increase  of 
3 3' 9 per  cent,  lieceipts  of  corn  were  the  largest  on  record,  and 
oats  beat  all  previous  years.  There  were  295,132  cars  of  grain 
received,  an  increase  of  72,442  cars  over  1895.  The  receipts  of 
corn  increased  35  per  cent.,  and  oats  28  per  cent.,  but  receipts  of 
flour  decreased  15  per  cent.,  and  wlieat  3 per  cent.  Exports  of 
flour  and  grain  were  equal  to  219,710,781  bushels,  an  increase 
of  21*9  per  cent.  The  exports  of  flour  alone  increased  11  per 
cent.,  the  other  grains  being  12  per  cent,  in  wheat,  21  per  cent,  in 
corn,  and  18  per  cent,  in  oats. 

The  average  price  of  ISTo.  2 wheat  during  the  year  was  2s.  8fcZ. 
a bushel,  against  2s.  Id.  in  1895.  The  highest  price  reached  was 
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ill  the  month  of  November,  viz.,  3s.  8^d.  per  bushel,  and  the 
lowest  in  August,  viz.,  2s.  2^d.  per  bu^iel.  The  flour  millers  have 
had  a good  year,  particularly  in  the  last  four  months,  when  prices 
advanced  from  15s.  to  1/.  Is.  3d.,  in  sympathy  with  wheat  and  on 
the  heavy  export  demand. 

Corn  touched  the  lowest  price  ever  recorded  in  Chicago, 
No.  2 cash  selling  at  9fr/.  per  bushel  on  September  5.  The 
highest  price  reached  of  No.  2 corn  in  the  year  was  in  April,  viz.. 
Is.  3d.  per  bushel.  The  average  price  was  Is.  0-^d  per  bushel,  as 
against  Is.  7^d.  per  bushel  in  1895.  The  crop  was  the  largest  on 
record:  2,208,134,000  bushels,  or  56,995,420  bushels  in  excess  of 
1895.  The  quantity  held  over  from  the  latter  year  was  heavy. 
The  market  was  on  a cash  basis  all  the  year,  speculation  was  light, 
and  the  heavy  exports  113,633,000  bushels,  or  63,000,000  bushels 
more  than  for  the  11  months  in  1895,  combined  with  the  advance 
in  wheat,  prevented  prices  from  going  lower. 

In  oats  it  was  a year  of  excessive  stocks  and  extremely  low 
prices:  the  latter. declining  to  7^d.  in  September,  making  the 
range  for  the  year  on  No.  2 cash  7^d.  to  lOJrf. ; the  close  being  at 
about  intermediate  figures.  Prices  have  not  been  so  low  since 
1861,  when  they  sold  at  3\d.  A feature  of  the  trade  was  the 
increased  demand  for  clipped  oats,  especially  for  export.  The 
quality  of  the  new  oats  was  very  poor. 

Ptye  prices  ruled  unusually  low,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
many  distillers  liad  shut  down  the  previous  year,  and  also  because 
of  the  low  values  in  other  cereals,  particularly  corn.  The  average 
price  of  No.  2 rye  tliroughout  the  year  was  Is.  5Jd  It  sold  at 
the  lowest  price  on  record,  viz..  Is.  l^d.  The  highest  figure  was 
Is.  ^\d.  Exports  were  5,446,000  bushels,  the  largest  for  years. 

The  crop  of  barley  decreased  11,125,846  bushels,  being 
75,946,898  bushels.  Exports  were  about  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  trade,  but  the  quality  sent  abroad  was  mainly  low  grade  to 
feed  stock  in  the  British  Isles,  Holland,  South  Africa,  and  other 
countries,  some  of  which  have  never  bought  barley  in  this  market 
before. 

The  average  price  of  the  latest  crop  was  Is.  2^d.  The  best 
came  from  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  North-Western  Iowa.  The 
choicest  came  from  the  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi,  being  secured 
plump  and  sound.  Barley  sold  for  feed  on  the  average  at 
lid.  to  Is. 

Flax  seed  disappointed  both  growers  and  speculators  by  selling 
at  the  lowest  figures  on  record,  2s.  7\d.  for  No.  1 cash,  the  range 
being  2s.  7\d.  to  3s.  lOd.  The  crop  of  1896  was  a good  average 
one.  Business  in  timothy,  clover,  and  other  seeds  was  slow, 
timothy  selling  at  the  lowest  prices  for  years,  the  average  being 
10s.  9d  The  crop  was  ample  for  all  requirements.  Clover  was 
damaged  by  rains  at  harvest ; the  average  for  the  year  was 
11.  6s.  9-|  per  100  lbs. 

The  market  for  hog  products  was  remarkable  for  its  narrow- 
ness, the  volume  of  speculation  being  small,  and  the  fluctuations 
confined  within  a range  of  13s.  9Jff.  for  pork,  11s.  Q\d.  for  lard, 
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and  9s.  5|d  for  short  ribs.  Supplies  of  hogs  were  more  than 
ample,  stocks  of  cured  products  were  the  largest  for  years,  and  of 
lard  have  never  been  exceeded.  This  caused  lard  to  sell  for  less 
than  tallow,  and  induced  soapmakers  to  buy  in  preference. 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  year  lard  and  ribs  sold  at 
12s.  and  pork  at  11.  2s.  M.  There  were  heavy  losses  of  hogs 
by  cholera  in  the  autumn.  The  export  business  was  large. 

Business  with  the  packers  was  generally  good,  and  profits  part  Packers, 
of  the  time  better.  The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  was 
5,700,000,  a decrease  of  50,000  from  the  previous  year.  The 
weight  was  15  lbs.  heavier,  and  quality  never  better.  The  value 
of  the  hogs  killed  was  10,103,000/.,  or  2,680,400/.  less  than  in 
1895,  the  reduction  being  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  prices 
averaged  4s.  l^d.  per  100  lbs.  lower.  The  business,  however,  was 
large,  and  gave  employment  to  between  16,000  and  18,000  hands. 

The  consumption  of  canned  meats  has  largely  increased. 

Export  sales  were  heavy,  and  Chicago  dressed  meats  are  now  to  be 
had  in  all  parts  of  the  country  at  reasonable  prices.  The  sale  of 
beef  extract  has  increased  considerably,  and  more  largely  for 
culinary  purposes  than  for  medicinal,  as  formerly.  A number  of 
improvements  in  machinery  have  been  adopted,  notal)ly  that  in 
the  curing  of  what  is  commercially  known  as  curled  hair.  Formerly 
this  product  was  spread  upon  the  ground,  and  allowed  to  bleach 
through  the  action  of  the  elements  ; but  under  new  and  improved 
processes  this  is  effected  within  a few  days  at  present,  and  where 
formerly  there  were  12  different  grades,  there  are  now  45  upon  the 
market. 

The  soap  business  is  fairly  established,  and  the  Chicago 
packing-houses,  which  are  utilising  their  tallow,  are  active  com- 
petitors with  the  older  soap  manufacturers  of  the  country.  A new 
and  important  industry  for  the  better  utilization  of  animal  products 
was  put  into  operation  during  the  year — that  is,  the  manufacture 
of  felt,  in  which  wool  and  cattle  hair  are  extensively  used.  The 
felt  manufactured  is  used  for  insulating  and  for  saddlery. 

In  point  of  volume  the  aggregate  receipts  of  live  stock  in  Live  stock. 
Chicago  in  1896  were  not  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  trade, 
but  were  large  enough  to  be  highly  satisfactory  to  both  exporters 
and  producers,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  supply  totalled  to  2,600,000  cattle,  7,700,000  hogs, 
and  3,600,000  sheep,  which,  compared  with  1895,  shows  a gain  of 
12,000  cattle,  a loss  of  185,000  hogs,  and  a gain  of  200,000  sheep. 

Stated  in  money,  it  represents  a valuation  of  41,237,100/.  Prices, 
however,  were  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

The  outlet  was  not  up  to  expectations,  hard  times  having 
thrown  many  persons  out  of  employment,  and  so  lessening  the 
general  consumption  of  meats. 

When  the  year  opened  native  beef  cattle  sold  at  12s.  life/,  to 
18s.  ll^d.  The  range, at  the  close  was  14s.  5c/.  to  1/.  2s.  8c/. 

In  the  export  line  business  was  good.  In  the  course  of  the 
year  243,000  cattle  were  exported  abroad  alive.  The  average 
weight  of  cattle  for  the  year  was  1,118  lbs.,  the  heaviest  on  record. 
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The  supply  of  Texas  and  Western  range  cattle  decreased  nearly 
200,000.  The  quality  of  Texas  cattle  was  better,  while  Western 
rangers  were  poorer  than  in  1895.  * The  average  price  of  native 
cows  and  heifers  was  10s.  or  lOff.  lower  than  the  previous 

year. 

Hogs.  The  year  1896  will  be  on  record  as  being  the  lowest  in  hog 

prices  of  any  year  since  1879.  This  was  not  brought  about  by 
excessive  supplies,  but  by  a lack  of  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
packers.  The  stringency  of  the  money  market  was  the  principal 
cause.  Hog  cholera  had  much  to  do  with  the  lessening  of  receipts. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  opened  with  sales  at  14s.  0\cl.  to 
15s.  '6\d.,  and  reached  16s.  Id.  to  17s.  9c/.,  but  declined  on 
August  1 to  tlie  low  point,  viz.,  10s.  6cf.  to.  14s.  The  average 
weight  of  hogs  was  246  lbs.,  the  second  heaviest  since  1883. 
Keceipts  of  hogs  at  Chicago  for  1896  were  about  220,000  smaller 
than  1895,  yet  were  the  fourth  largest  on  record,  being  1,640,000 
larger  than  in  1893,  and  over  900,000  smaller  than  the  receipts 
of  1891,  when  8,600,800  arrived. 

Sheep.  The  receipts  of  sheep  were  the  largest  known ; almost  without 

interruption  there  has  been  a steady  increase  in  the  supply  of 
sheep  for  20  years.  Formerly  tliey  were  raised  chiefly  for  wool, 
but  now  the  demand  is  as  pronounced  for  mutton  as  for  beef  or 
pork.  This  has  caused  not  only  an  increase  in  supply,  but  in  a 
better  quality,  and  more  well-bred  sheep  were  noticed  than  before. 
Prices  ruled  low  for  inferior  grades,  and  high  for  the  best. 

The  year  opened  with  sheep  at  65.  2\d.  to  16s.  6f/.,  and  lambs 
10s.  4c/.  to  1/.  Os.  7|c/.  The  highest  price  was  paid  in  June,  when 
sheep  sold  at  18s.  life/.,  and  lambs  up  to  11.  7s.  3|d.  Nearly 
3,600,000  sheep  were  received  in  1896,  or  nearly  200,000  more 
than  were  recorded  in  1895.  The  weight  of  sheep  and  lambs 
averaged  88  lbs.,  against  90  lbs.  for  1895. 

^oo\.  trade  was  dull  and  depressed.  Domestic  unwashed 

wools  ranged  from  7c/.  to  7^d.  Territory  wools  trom  4c/.  to  6^d. 
according  to  quality  and  condition. 

The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  pass  the  Dingley  Bill,  which 
placed  a duty  of  3c/.  per  1 lb.  on  wool,  checked  operations.  With 
diminished  consumption,  and  large  stocks  on  hand,  values  declined 
until  in  August  they  had  reached  the  lowest  point  in  the  history 
of  the  trade.  In  October  the  result  of  the  election  having  been 
to  a certain  extent  discounted,  a marked  improvement  took  place, 
but  in  December  the  trade  again  fell  off'.  Orders  for  goods  were 
disappointing,  and  while  some  machinery  was  started,  fully  50  per 
cent,  remained  idle.  The  year  closed  with  prices  from  -^d.  to  Id. 
per  1 lb.  lower  than  at  the  beginning. 

Hides,  pelts,  Trade  in  hides  was  fairly  prosperous.  No.  1 opened  in  January 

and  tallow,  3|c/.,  but  declined  to  2^c/.  in  August.  The  close  of  the  year 

was  better,  when  prices  reached  4|c/. 

The  pelt  market  was  fairly  steady.  The  consumption  of 
mutton  in  this  country  is  increasing  considerably,  and  the  supply 
of  pelts  is  becoming  a far  more  important  item  in  the  hide  trade 
than  formerly. 
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Prices  in  tallow  were  the  lowest  ever  quoted  in  the  market. 

The  enormous  crops  of  corn  for  two  years  made  large  supplies  of 
fat  cattle,  which,  in  turn,  produced  heavy  supplies  of  tallow,  and 
the  only  relief  for  the  surplus  was  in  exporting  to  France  and 
England  at  a price  which,  though  very  low,  kept  the  supply  mov- 
ing. The  average  year’s  price  was  l^d.  Higher  prices  are  not 
anticipated  for  1897,  as  farmers  must  continue  to  use  large 
supplies  of  corn  for  feed. 

Sales  ran  about  500,000  barrels  more  than  for  1895,  but  prices  Salt, 
declined  fully  20  per  cen^,  so  that  the  volume  of  business  done 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  year.  At  producing  points 
prices  were  demoralised  tlirough  over-production,  and  were  from 
35  to  40  per  cent,  lower  than  those  of  1894.  The  trade  from  the 
north  and  north-west  during  1896  was  larger  than  for  the  previous 
year,  but  the  demand  from  southern  points  was  about  equal  to 
tdiat  in  1895.  In  Chicago  the  prices  ranged  for  first  three  months 
of  the  year  at  2s.  10|<7  per  barrel,  then,  up  to  August  15  at  about 
2s.  ^cl.,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  2s.  Zd. 

Some  remarkable  features  appeared  in  the  hop  trade.  During  Hops. 
July  and  August  the  lowest  prices  for  20  years  was  reached,  quota- 
tions ranging  from  2\d.io  2\d.  per  lb.  At  this  time  reports  concern- 
ing the  English  and  German  crops  began  to  arrive,  the  unfavour- 
able features  of  which  caused  a continual  advance  in  the  home- 
grown products  of  1896.  The  first  sales  were  at  from  2^d.  to 
3fZ.  per  lb.,  but  a continual  advance  brought  the  price  of  Oregon 
hops  up  to  6|r/.,  and  choice  Otsego  County,  New  York,  hops  were 
held  firm  at  M.  per  lb.  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Exports  were 
about  the  same  as  for  1895,  the  equivalent  of  near  80,000  bales. 

The  outlook  is  good.  Another  favourable  feature  is  that  the 
brewers  have  bought  little  of  the  new  crop.  They  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  use  up  the  large  accumulation  on  hand,  and  become 
competitors  with  the  export  trade  for  the  crop  of  1897. 

The  potato  crop  was  240,330,000  bushels,  a decrease  of  Potatoes. 
57,000,000  bushels  from  1895.  Prices  were  unusually  low,  sales 
being  made  at  an  average  of  llr^.  per  bushel  throughout  the  year. 

The  lumber  trade  was  unsatisfactory  throughout  the  greater  Liimber. 
part  of  the  country,  the  cut  of  the  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  mills  was  estimated  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  1895,  and 
of  yellow  pine  in  the  south  10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  of  hardwood 
15  to  25  per  cent.  There  was  a decrease  in  receipts  of  all  kinds 
of  lumber  of  23  per  cent.,  and  in  shingles  of  29  per  cent.  The 
exports  show  a decrease  of  10  per  cent,  on  lumber,  and  7 per 
cent,  in  sliingles.  The  range  of  prices  in  long  wide  joists  was 
21.  l.s*.  ?jd.  to  21.  9s.  6cf.  Total  receipts  of  lumber  for  1896  were 
1,324,954,000  feet  compared  with  1,637,389,000  feet  in  1895, 
and  2,205,337,000  feet  in  1892,  the  last  being  the  year  of  the 
World’s  Fair.  Total  exports  for  1896  were  598,620,000  feet. 

Keceipts  of  shingles  were  287,879,000,  and  exports  266,342,000. 

Short  price  stuffs  sold  at  2s.  0J(7.  to  8s.  M.  lower  than  in  1895. 

The  highest  point  reached  was  21.  5s.  4-JcZ. 

The  statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Coal  statistics  show  Coal  trade. 
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a total  increase  in  receipts  of  all  varieties  of  coal  in  Chicago 
market  from  January  1 to  Noveniber  30,  1896,  of  363,436  tons, 
blit  this  increase  is  entirely  in  anthracite  and  Eastern  bituminous 
coal,  anthracite  showing  about  260,000  tons  increase,  and  Eastern 
bituminous  about  100,000  tons.  Illinois  bituminous  coals  showed 
an  increase  of  163,000  tons,  while  Indiana  bituminous  coal  showed 
a decrease  of  166,000  tons.  Pennsylvania  coal  has  increased 
moderately,  showing  the  depression  at  industrial  works,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Ohio  coal,  due  to  strikes,  and  manipulation 
in  freight  rates.  The  loss  in  the  Indiana  product  was  due  to- 
strikes  in  the  bitnminous  fields  of  that  State.  Michigan  and 
Iowa  both  developed  large  coal  areas  during  1896. 

There  was  an  increase  in  lake  receipts  of  about  130,000  tons 
during  tlie  season  of  navigation,  compared  with  the  preceding 
year.  All  rail  receipts  showed  an  increase  of  160,000  tons  over 
1895.  One  drawback  of  the  trade  was  the  vast  strides  made  by 
gas,  for,  notwithstanding  danger  and  cost,  a large  amount  of 
anthracite  was  displaced  by  its  use. 

The  year  1896  in  bituminous  business  was  the  counterpart  of 
what  the  last  year  was  in  the  anthracite  business,  namely,  the 
lowest  prices  ever  recorded.  The  anthracite  trade  has  been  greatly 
improved  in  regard  to  prices,  wdiich  ranged  from  6s.  2d.  to  8.s.  3tf. 
per  ton  over  last  year,  but  the  sales  ivere  not  satisfactory,  and 
large  stocks  are  on  hand  at  present. 

The  nominal  price  at  retail  for  the  last  sales  of  the  year  was 
11.  7s.  10(7.  delivered.  Prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were 
low  at  about  11.  Os.  and  11.  Is.  8i/.  on  cars. 

The  outlook  for  ihe  coming  year  is  brighter,  and  when  the 
merchants  get  over  the  pressure  of  the  last  six  months  a gradual 
increase  is  to  be  expected  in  all  lines  of  the  coaling  business. 
Taking  it  in  all,  the  year  1896  has  been  a disastrous  one  for  the 
coal  trade. 

Coke.  On  account  of  the  restriction  in  demand  for  crude,  and  manu- 

facturing uses,  coke  felt  the  depression  in  business.  The  receipts 
were  about  375,000  tons,  the  price  of  which  was  from  6,s.  6|(7.  to 
Ss.  3d.  at  the  furnace. 

Eggs,  butter,  The  produce  trade  was  the  largest  in  volume  for  many  years. 

and  cheese.  In  value,  though,  it  does  not  make  as  good  a return,  owing  to 
the  unprecedentedly  low  prices.  The  average  prices  were,  butter 
9^d.  per  1 lb.,  cheese  4J<7.,  eggs  6J<7.  per  dozen,  and  3|<7.  per  1 lb. 
for  poultry.  Chicago  is  rapidly  becoming  the  leading  distributing 
point  for  butter ; the  storage  demand  was  limited  only  by  the  stor- 
age capacity,  and  this  would  have  been  undoubtedly  larger  had 
there  been  additional  cold  storage  facilities.  Much  of  the  over- 
production of  butter  found  a ready  sale  in  foreign  markets.  The 
export  trade  of  this  product  is  growing,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1895  the  United  States  exported  15,647,500  lbs.,  and  in 
1896  sent  abroad  26,320,000  lbs. 

The  supply  of  poultry  has  been  smaller,  proportionately,  than 
in  past  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop  of  turkeys  was  one- 
third  less  than  in  1895. 
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On  the  whole  the  fruit  market  of  1896  was  not  satisfactory,  Fruit, 
either  to  growers  or  dealers.  Perhaps  the  feature  of  the  1895-96 
apples  was  the  change  in  the  relative  values  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  varieties.  In  the  autumn  of  1895  tlie  Eastern  were 
the  favourites,  and  sold  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  barrel  more  than  the 
standard  Western  varieties,  but  in  May,  1896,  this  had  not  only 
been  recovered,  but  an  additional  Is.  5r/.  to  2s.  in  favour  of  the 
Western  fruit  was  being  obtained.  Good  fruit  in  carload  lots, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  sold  at  d.s.  Id.  to  3s.  8^d.  At  retail 
from  7jd.  to  Is.  more  was  paid. 

In  the  early  part  of  tlie  year  oranges  came  from  Jamaica. 
Mexican  oranges,  owing  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  Florida 
oranges,  did  well,  and  sold  at  13s.  4d.  Californian  oranges  came 
late  in  the  year.  In  December  there  were  received  in  Chicago 
about  50  to  75  cars  of  California  oranges,  prices  ranging  from 
13s.  4^d.  to  16s.  6f?.  for  navels,  and  10s.  4d.  to  12s.  4^d.  for  seed- 
lings. There  was  a good  demand  for  tangerines  from  Japan. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  freight  and  duty  from  Japan 
to  Chicago  are  only  a few  pence  more  per  box  than  the  freight 
alone  from  California.  The  same  applies  also  to  oranges  from 
Italy,  freight  and  duty  from  Italy  to  Chicago  being  3s.  3|  J.  per 
box  on  oranges  and  lemons,  and  freight  alone  from  California  to 
Chicago  on  oranges  3s.  9d.  per  box,  and  on  lemons  4s.  l^d.  per 
box. 

The  Illinois  crop  of  strawberries  was  not  heavy,  and  the 
quality  poor  The  first  prices  were  10s.  4d.  to  12s.  4}d.  ^br  24 
quarts,  but  they  soon  declined  to  4s.  l^d.  to  5s.  l^d. 

The  lemon  business  was  unsatisfactory. 

The  supply  of  peaches  was  abundant.  Prices  opened  at 
6s.  l^d.  to  8s.  2>d.,  rapidly  declining  to  2s.  Michigan  peaches  came 
in  immense  quantities.  The  crop  appears  to  have  been  the  largest 
ever  known.  So  great  was  the  yield  that  to  find  a market  New 
York  and  Boston  were  invaded  for  the  first  time.  Western  peaches 
coming  into  competition  with  the  product  of  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland.  Bushel  baskets  sold  at  4s.  l^d.,  but  prices  afterwards 
reached  Is.  8b.  to  2s.  per  bushel. 


Wholesale  Trade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  totals  for  last  year,  with  corres- 
ponding figures  for  1895,  of  the  business  done  in  the  wholesale 
trade : — 
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Wholesale 
and  retail. 


G-roceries. 


Principal  Articles. 


Dry  goods  and  carpets 
Groceries  . . 

Lumber 

Manufactured  iron 
Clothing 
Boots  and  shoes 
Drugs  and  chemicals 
Crockery  and  glassware  . . 

Hats  and  caps 
Millinery 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Fresh  and  salt  fish  and  oysters  . . 

Oil 

Dried  fruits 
Building  material  . . 

F urs 
Carriages 

Pianos,  organs,  and  instruments  . 
Music  books,  sheet  music.. 

Books,  stationery,  and  wall-paper 
Paper 

Paper  stock. . 

Pig-iron 
Coal . . 

H ardw a i-e  and  cutlery 
Wooden  and  willow  ware . . 
Liquors 

Jewellery,  watches,  and  diamonds 

Leather  and  findings 

Pig-lead  and  copper 

Iron  ore 

Miscellaneous 

Totals 


Value. 

1896. 

1895. 

! £ 

£ 

I 16,701,030 

18,556,700 

1 13,402,061 

13,608,247 

! 5,360,824 

7,216,494 

i 3,092,783 

3,298,969 

1 3,402,061 

4,020,618 

7,938,144 

7,422,680 

1,525,773 

1,701,033 

979,381 

1,206,185 

1,494,845 

1,649,484 

824,742 

927,835 

1 3,195,875 

3.092,783 

I 1,340,206 

1,443,298 

i 793,814 

876,288 

1 752,577 

876,288 

659,793 

824,742 

649,484 

721,649 

I 309,278 

371,134 

1,546,391 

1,701,033 

1,340,206 

123,711 

4,123,701 

5,061,855 

4,845,360 

6,412,370 

1 824,742 

927,835 

1 3,144,329 

3,453,607 

1 3,814,432 

3,628,865 

1 3.938,144 

4,432,989 

1 979,381 

1,144,329 

2,886,597 

3,402,061 

3,608,247 

4,226,803 

1 721,649 

773,195 

[ 979,381 

1,113,402 

! 463,917 

515,463 

I 1,134,020 

1,237,113 

j 96,773,168 

104,969,058 

During  the  first  six  months  the  volume  of  business  exceeded 
corresponding  periods  in  1895,  and  was  fully  up  to  expectations. 
The  change,  however,  came  with  the  summer,  when  business  men 
everywhere  began  to  manifest  the  greatest  care  and  concern  in 
the  management  of  their  affairs.  Among  buyers  there  existed  a 
marked  feeling  of  economy,  and  the  least  expensive  merchandise 
was  almost  universally  selected.  Individual  sales,  while  numerous 
in  dry  goods,  were  comparatively  small  in  amount. 

As  during  the  last  six  months  of  1896  the  country  merchants, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  great  cities,  did  not  venture  to  increase 
their  stocks  extensively,  they  are,  consequently,  at  the  present 
time  very  low. 

The  grocery  business  showed  a marked  improvement  towards 
the  end  of  the  year.  Luxuries  were  not  so  much  in  demand  as 
necessities.  Sales  were  small  though  generally  numerous. 

Sugars  are  being  kept  down  by  the  large  importations  of  beet 
sugar  from  Europe. 
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Coffees,  syrup,  and  rice  sold  lower. 

The  importations  of  tea  into  Chicago  fell  off  some  5,000,000  lbs. 
from  those  of  1895,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  crop  in  China  and 
Japan.  The  comparative  scarcity  of  tea  leads  many  grocers  to 
expect . an  increase  of  price.  Chicago  is  now  about  the  largest 
importing  centre  of  Japan  tea  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  the  direct  importation,  there  passed  through  the  Chicago  office 
over  2,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  imported  at  other  places,  and  sent  to 
Chicago  for  examination  and  classification. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  it  is  stated  that  275,353 
packages  of  tea,  weighing  15,573  tons,  were  invoiced  at  the  port  of 
Chicago. 

The  consumption  of  low  grade  coffees  is  increasing.  The  price 
of  granulated  sugar  reached  1/.  4s.  2\d.  in  April,  but  the  year 
closed  with  the  market  at  19s.  l^cl. 

The  domestic  rice  crop  was  almost  a complete  failure.  A good 
deal  from  foreign  countries  was  imported,  particularly  from  Japan, 

Patna,  Bassein,  and  Eangoon.  The  cheapest  stock  sold  from  Id. 
to  l\d.  per  lb.,  and  the  higher  grades  from  2d.  to  2^d. 

The  imported  Havana  cigar  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  market,  and,  as  no  new  leaf  will . be  available  for  some 
two  years  to  come,  prices  are  likely  to  advance. 

Prices  remained  about  the  same  as  during  1895,  with  the  Price  of 
exception  of  beef,  which  advanced  almost  Id.  per  lb.  on  all  cuts,  meat- 
selling from  8(7.  to  ll^d.  for  the  very  best  and  choicest  steer  beef. 
Mutton  sold  for  from  4(7.  to  6|d.  per  lb.  Veal  had  about  same 
range.  Pork  brought  from  3(7.  to  4c?.  per  lb.,  and  smoked  meats 
ranged  the  same  as  formerly. 


Manufacturing  Trade. 

The  demand  for  pig-iron  from  England  was  the  feature  of  the  and 
trade.  On  the  whole  the  year  closed  has  been  one  of  disappoint- 
ment.  During  the  first  half  of  the  year  prices  remained  steady, 
but  during  the  last  half  prices  for  pig-iron  declined  from 
8s.  3c/.  to  12s.  and  4c?.  a ton,  and  there  was  practically  no  business 
in  iron  ore.  The  production  of  pig-iron  in  Chicago  was  about 
50  per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  The  capacity  of  the  furnaces  is 
1,000,000  tons  per  annum.  As  the  furnaces  only  run  about  half 
of  the  time,  the  production  was  estimated  at  500,000  tons.  No.  1 
foundry  coke-iron  brouglit  21.  13s.  7|c?.  to  21. 17s.  8|c?.,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  declined  to  21.  5s.  4^c?. 

Prices  for  steel  rails  ruled  at  5?.  19s.  8c/.  a ton  at  Chicago 
all  the  year,  but  there  has  been  a falling  off  of  12s.  4c?.  a ton  for 
this  year.  Billets  sold  at  an  average  of  4?.  6s.  6c?. 

During  1896  all  the  pools,  except  that  of  bar-iron,  were 
broken  up.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  be  of  advantage  to  all 
connected  with  the  iron  industry.  The  demand  for  mer- 
chant iron  has  ])robably  been  the  smallest  for  many  years. 
Construction  of  railways,  buildings,  railway  cars,  and  bridges  has 
(2318)  B 2 
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Hardware 

business. 


Stove  sales. 


Agricultural 

implements. 


Furniture. 


Carpets. 


about  reached  a minimum.  In  view  of  the  dearth  of  new  enter- 
prises, there  is  great  hesitation  on  the  part  of  owners  of  large 
manufacturing  plants  to  incur  the  expense  of  repairs,  and  equip- 
ment of  the  same. 

During  the  year,  the  wholesale  shelf  hardware  business  has 
been  affected  by  the  general  depression  prevailing  throughout  the 
country,  but  the  break  up  of  the  nail  pool  and  the  advances 
in  the  price  of  farm  products  seem  to  point  to  an  increased  trade, 
and  better  profits,  in  the  year  1897.  Xever  before  have  prices 
been  so  low,  in  some  instances  not  reaching  the  cost  of  production. 
The  range  for  the  year  was  9s.  Id.  to  11s.  1|(7. 

The  stove  business  decreased  25  per  cent.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
generally  known  tliat  Chicago  is  the  largest  stove  market  in  the 
country.  Of  the  7,216,400/.  worth  of  stoves  manufactured,  over 
30  per  cent,  are  made  in  this  city.  There  are  about  51  houses 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  stove,  range,  and  furnace  business,  and 
a proportionately  large  number  of  retail  houses.  Stocks  are  at 
present  very  light. 

The  business  in  the  Central  Western  States  has  been  fair,  but 
othervdse  poor.  There  has  been  a good  trade  in  small  tools,  and  a 
fair  trade  in  thrashers,  engines,  and  clove  hullers.  As  implements 
are  generally  sold  on  long  credit,  a depression  of  a few  months  is 
not  as  effective  as  it  is  on  other  branches  of  business.  Corn 
harvesters  appear  to  have  been  of  little  use  this  autumn,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  corn  fields  have  been  very  wet  at  the  season  when 
harvesters  could  be  used.  There  have  not  been  many  failures, 
and  as  stocks  are  light  the  outlook  is  fairly  promising. 

The  foreign  trade  was  of  about  the  usual  proportions,  Chicago- 
made  implements  going  to  Australia,  South  America,  Russia,  and 
other  European,  countries.  It  is  noted  that  the  great  wheat  fields 
of  India  have  not  yet  been  invaded,  the  reason  given  is  that 
farmers  of  that  country  do  not  possess  sufficient  means  to  purchase 
self-binders,  but  still  retain  the  primitive  methods  of  harvesting 
their  grain  that  have  prevailed  for  centuries. 

The  year  1896  wms  not  as  good  a year  as  1895.  The  sales 
were  about  up  to  the  average,  but  very  largely  in  the  cheaper 
grades.  In  the  better  and  higher  priced  grades  there  was  a 
marked  falling-off.  On  the  wh(.de  the  city  has  been  fairly  free 
from  failures,  and  few  manufacturers,  or  dealers  of  any  size  or 
importance,  have  gone  out  of  business,  either  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily. There  are  some  250  factories  in  Chicago,  employing 
25,000  people,  and  a capital  of  over  4,123,700/.  in  the  furniture  line 
alone,  or  about  4,742,000/.  in  furniture  and  kindred  lines. 

The  year  was  only  a moderately  successful  one.  Prices  have 
ranged  a little  lower  than  in  1895.  Almost  all  the  wool  used  in 
carpets  is  imported  from  Russia  and  South  America,  the  wmol 
being  longer  and  coarser  than  the  kinds  in  this  country.  A 
certain  number  of  large  carpet  mills  are  closed  at  present,  but 
will  open  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  goods  waiTants.  Idiose  that 
are  running,  are  only  running  on  orders.  Pugs  of  nearly  all  sizes, 
and  many  qualities,  are  now  being  made  in  this  country,  which 
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compare  quite  favourably  with  imported  ones,  they  being  cheap 
and  servicable. 

Manufacturers  of  copper  goods  had  a falling-off  in  demand  Copper, 
amounting  to  fully  25  per  cent.  The  prices  ranged  from  ^\d.  in 
January  to  5|i/.  at  the  close  of  November,  when,  under  Jhe 
cheering  outlook,  manufacturers  at  once  ordered  from  dealers 
800,000  lbs.  Prices  were  sustained  by  reason  of  shipments  to 
foreign  countries,  the  European  market  being  so  active  as  to  cause 
the  supply  to  run  light  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Fair  average 
price  for  the  pig  for  the  entire  year  was  about  ^\d.  per  lb. 

The  last  two  years  in  the  drug  trade  have  been  very  poor.  Drugs  aud 
Prices  were  very  low,  particularly  in  the  way  of  manufacturers’ 
supplies  ; and  staples  such  as  opium  and  quinine  averaged  lower. 

Plate  declined  fully  25  per  cent.,  and  window-glass  from  7-^  to  C-lass, 

10  per  cent.  Eetail  dealers  bought  50  per  cent,  less  this  year. 

Stocks  throughout  the  country  are  light,  and  perhaps  never  before 
has  the  stock  of  glass  in  the  United  States  been  so  low  as  at 
present. 

Although  the  prospects  for  1897  are  considered  satisfactory,  it 
is  considered  necessary  by  dealers  that  some  legislation  in  the  way 
of  tariff  reform  be  adopted,  iu  some  part  restoring  the  reduction 
made  by  the  Wilson  Bill  of  from  33  to  40  per  cent,  on  glass.  The 
American  dealers  ask  for  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent,  over 
present  duty,  and  it  is  said  without  this  increase  the  glass  business 
cannot  live  in  competition  with  Belgian  glass.  The  demand 
throughout  the  year  w^as  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  crockery  and 
glassware  ; the  low  prices  cut  down  the  profits  materially.  There 
are  prospects  for  a better  demand  for  high-class  goods. 

The  number  of  pianos  and  organs  sold  was  larger  than  that  of  Pianos  and 
1895,  but  the  profits  received  from  them  was  not  as  large.  The  organs, 
end  of  the  year  developed  a demand  for  the  better  grades  of 
instruments,  and  the  tendency  is  towards  lighter-coloured  goods, 
fully  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  pianos  and  organs  being  of  that 
character.  There  is  also  an  increased  demand  for  the  parlour 
grand. 

Bicycles  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  distressed  condition  of  Carriages 
the  carriage  business.  The  fine  trade  is  not  affected  to  a very  waggons, 
great  extent,  but  the  heavy  wagon  business  had  fallen-oft'  50  per 
cent,  in  volume.  During  the  past  year  60  failures  have  been 
reported  of  prominent  manufacturers.  The  feature  of  the 
trade  is  the  increase  of  rubber  tyres  and  ball  bAarino-s.  Fewer 
men  were  employed  by  the  firms,  and  the  wages  of  those 
who  continued  at  work  were  in  many  instances  cut  down.  This 
reduction,  though,  did  not  result  in  any  trouble  between  em- 
ployers and  employes,  the  workmen  not  having  the  support  of 
unions. 

The  bicycle  business  for  the  year  1896  was  the  largest  on  Bicycles, 
record,  and  it  is  believed  that  more  bicycles  will  be  sold  in  1897 
than  in  any  year  in  the  past.  This  city  is  perhaps  the  largest 
bicycle  market  in  the  world,  and  it  is  computed  that  65  per  cent, 
of  the  bicycle  tyres  sold  in  the  country  are  made  here  by  one  firm. 
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Clothing 
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The  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  towards  a cheaper  machine, 
without  in  any  way  deteriorating  from  its  usefulness.  A number 
of  the  larger  manufacturers  have  adopted  the  policy  of  replacing 
the  wheels  in  use  this  year  with  the  new  and  improved  modern 
wheels,  upon  the  payment  of  a very  small  sum,  in  addition  to  the 
old  wlieel.  There  have  been  a number  of  failures  in  the  bicycle 
business,  but  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a larger  number  of 
manufacturers  entered  the  field  than  the  demand  warranted.  Prices 
averaged  from  4/.  2s.  6d  to  30/.  18s.  The  average-priced  bicycles, 
for  which  kind  there  is  an  enormous  demand,  cost  5/.  12s.  At 
the  present  moment  wheels  of  medium  weight,  heavy  tread  tyres, 
and  an  ecpiipment  that  will  be  productive  of  comfort  whilst  riding 
constitute  the  public  taste. 

A falling-off  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  leather  business  marked  the 
past  year.  Oak-tanned  leather  sold  at  remarkably  low  figures. 
In  upper  leather  the  situation  was  no  better. 

The  average  price  of  packers’  hides  during  the  year  was  4^r/.,  and 
for  country  3 Grain  leather,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  made  in 
Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,  sold  at  6c?.  per  foot. 
During  the  year  chrome-tanned  upper  leather  gained  rapidly  in 
popularity. 

The  most  pronounced  feature  of  the  wholesale  shoe  trade  is 
the  increase  of  manufacturing.  Formerly  the  large  firms  were 
almost  exclusively  jobbers  of  Xew  England-made  shoes,  but  in 
recent  years  they  have  become  large  manufacturers.  There  are 
to-day  four  houses  in  Chicago  that  manufacture  a total  of 
1,649,500?.  worth  of  shoes  a year.  It  is  estimated  that,  perhaps, 
three- fifths  of  the  shoes  sold  by  the  wholesale  firms  are  goods  of 
local  manufacture,  and  the  remaining  two-fifths  are  Eastern  goods. 

During  the  year  customers  bought  cash  goods  in  larger  volume 
than  previously,  and  the  cash  system  appears  now  to  be  furnishing 
the  needed  element  of  safety,  and  whilst  the  abolition  of  long- 
time credits  has  curtailed  profits,  it  has  at  least  diminished  the 
risk  of  losses  by  bad  debts. 

The  year  in  the  oil  market  was  uneventful.  The  most  notable 
increase  was  in  the  export  business  in  cotton-oil,  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  nut  crop  in  Southern  Europe.  The  demand  for  oil 
for  mixing  fell  off  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  lard.  Prices  for 
crude  oil  ranged  between  7-^c?.  and  lOr?.,  and  refined  at  9c?.  to 
ll^t?.  at  the  mill.  Carbons  sold  between  4^c?.  and  4|c?.,  opening 
at  the  highest  and  closing  at  the  lowest  for  water-white 
150  degrees  test.  The  demand  for  turpentine  fell  off  20  per  cent., 
and  prices  were  without  material  alteration. 

The  amount  of  paper  sold  was  about  5 per  cent,  less  than 
during  1895,  and  prices  declined  from  5 to  10  per  cent.  The 
mills  had  a hard  struggle,  demand  being  slow,  prices  off,  and 
competition  fierce.  Manufacturers  appear  to  have  made  but 
small  profits,  and  many  met  serious  losses. 

The  tariff  laws  were  considered  unfavourable  to  the  conduct  of 
the  business  on  a paying  scale.  Pevision,  it  is  claimed,  would 
prevent  the  flooding  of  the  country  with  cheap  foreign  goods. 
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which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  thought  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  a delayed  attempt  at  tariff  legislation.  Country  dealers 
have  hitherto  refrained  from  stocking  up  for  the  spring  trade, 
reserving  their  purcliases  for  the  period  at  which  they  will  be 
needed.  The  wholesale  trade  of  the  city  fell  off  fully  15  to  20 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  business  done  in  1895.  There 
was  little  reduction  in  the  price  of  material,  medium  domestic 
goods  being  the  only  grade  to  show  a diminution  in  value. 

It  is  expected  that  business  will  continue  in  1897  on  a con- 
servative, cautions  basis,  and  that  a moderately  increased  tariff  on 
woollens  would  prove  beneficial.  It  is  argued  it  would  encourage 
the  American  manufactures  of  the  better  class  of  woollens,  and 
people  who  insist  on  having  their  garments  made  from  foreign 
fabrics  would  probably  accept  the  situation,  and  pay  without 
murmuring  the  difference  in  cost. 


Tin-plate  Business. 

Sales  of  tin-plate  were  light,  and  profits  small,  owing  to 
competition  among  American  manufacturers.  This  business  has 
made  great  strides  within  the  last  five  years,  and  where  the 
imports  of  tin-plate  largely  exceeded  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  the  conditions  are  materially  changing.  The  production 
of  American  tin  is  on  the  increase,  and  many  manufacturers  look 
to  its  being  exported  to  Europe  in  the  near  future.  The  Chicago 
collections  were  good,  and  the  losses  from  bad  debts  small. 

It  is  not  believed  that  important  changes  will  be  made  in 
the  existing  tariff,  nor  is  it  thought  by  tin-plate  manufacturers 
that  any  action  is  necessary,  the  business  being  in  a healthy  con- 
dition, and  prospects  bright. 

The  production  of  tin-plate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1896,  was  212,598,181  pounds,  while  the  imports  for  the  same 
period  were  885,139,183  pounds.  The  imports  for  1895  were 
436,780,713  pounds,  against  534,514,907  pounds  in  1894. 

The  average  price  of  tin-plate  ranged  from  145.  2^d.  per 
100  lbs.  in  May  to  15s.  in  October.  Prices  are  being  maintained, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  coming  year  will  show  better  prices, 
and  more  unanimity  of  action  between  manufacturers. 


Shipping  and  Freights. 

Business  on  the  whole  was  in  reality  better  than  much  of  the  General 
preceding  year,  and  comparatively  few  vessels  were  compelled  to  remarks, 
lay  up ; while  in  1895  a considerable  part  of  the  tonnage 
was  forced  out  of  business  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  simply  because  there  was  notliing  to  carry.  Boats  well 
managed  have  made  a small  per  cent,  of  profit,  but  those  out  of 
date  have  not  done  so  well.  Lake  transportation  charges  have 
gone  to  a lower  level,  and  the  time  has  apparently  passed  when 
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vessels  can  make  a third,  or  a half,  they  were  worth  in  a single 
season.  The  introduction  of  steel  into  vessel  construction,  the 
approaching  completion  of  the  20-feet  channel,  and  the  entrance 
into  the  field  of  the  big  mining  corporations  with  their  own  fleets 
are  accountable  for  this  change.  Larger  size  of  boats  has  had 
much  to  do  with  it,  but  this  is  the  result  of  the  first- named  causes, 
rather  than  a direct  cause  itself. 

The  year  witnessed  the  increase  in  the  draught  of  water  to 
Lake  Superior,  which  lias  been  placed  on  an  equal  plane  with 
Lake  Michigan  in  this  respect.  Freight  rates  from  Lake  Superior 
at  once  dropped  to  correspond  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
cargoes. 

The  season  was  remarkably  free  from  fog  and  severe  gales. 
As  a result  the  losses  were  light.  It  is  stated  that  the  loss  of  life 
of  seamen  has  been  the  smallest  for  the  past  10  years. 

Tlie  excursion  lines  from  Chicago  did  a larger  business  than 
■ever  before,  and  indications  are  that  the  increase  is  permanent. 

The  following  table  gives  a comparative  statement  of  the 
entrances  and  clearances  at  the  six  principal  American  ports  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  dune  30,  1896  : — 


Number  of  Vessels. 

Ports.  Totals. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Baltimore 

1,810 

2,683 

4,493 

Boston  . . 

3,019 

3,243 

6,262 

New  York 

7,174 

6,788 

13,962 

New  Orleans 

1,212 

1,189 

2,401 

Philadelphia 

1,846 

2,064 

3,910 

San  Francisco  .. 

1,105 

1,395  i 

2,500 

Totals.. 

16,166 

17,362 

33,528 

Chicago  . . 

9,263 

9,424 

18,687 

It  will  be  seen  that  Chicago  has  a record  of  over  half  cf  the 
entire  total. 

The  tonnage  entries  of  the  coasting  trade  for  Chicago  in 
1896  carried  by  7,076  steam  and  sailing  vessels  was  4,756,307 
tons,  of  which  only  603,578  tons  were  carried  by  1,810  sailing 
vessels. 

In  the  foreign  trade  78  steam  and  sailing  vessels  carried 
30,943  tons.  Of  these  only  13  were  steamers,  carrying  11,965  of 
the  tonnage. 

For  South  Chicago  805  steamers,  and  475  schooners  in  the 
coasting  trade,  carried  1,185,150  and  449,965  tons  respectively. 

The  foreign  trade  was  only  represented  in  South  Chicago  by 
five  steamers  and  eight  sailing  vessels. 

The  clearances  were  about  the  same  amount,  carried  by  nearly 
the  same  number  of  steamers  and  schooners,  as  regards  the  coast- 
ing trade  for  both  ports.  But  in  the  foreign  trade  93  steamers 
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and  122  schooners  took  83,375  and  133,350  tons  respectively  from 
Chicago  ; while  50  steamers  and  34  schooners  took  42,021  and 
18,264  tons  from  South  Chicago. 

The  grand  total  of  entrance  tonnage  was  6,481,115,  and  of 
clearance  tonnage  6,591,203  tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  by  Lake  in  1896 : — 


Exports,  by  Lake,  in  1 896. 


Commodities. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wheat  . . 

Bushels 

549,500 

£ 

67,300 

Corn 

• • 

5,276,550 

288,500 

Oats 

575,668 

22,800 

Rye 

Tons  . , 

42,000 

3,100 

Steel  rails 

21,608 

98,500 

Angle  bars 

1,499 

7,100 

Steel  billets 

5)  • • » • 

306 

800 

Wire  rods 

• • • • 

3,563 

13.900 

Pig  and  scrap  iron 

Pieces 

1,497 

3,100 

Machinery 

10 

103 

Merchandise 

Packages 

3 

1,237 

Total 

506,440 

The  following  table  shows  the  shipment  to  Chicago  by  Lake 
for  the  last  two  years,  in  grain,  &c. : — 


Quantity. 

Commodities. 

— 

1 1896. 

1 

1895. 

Flour 

Barrels 

1,006,951 

791,620 

Wheat  . . 

Bushels 

13,232,818 

13,258,440 

Corn 

5)  • • 

74,379,206 

47,857,550 

Oats 

• • 

23,798,409 

17,674,345 

%e  

5J  • * 

971,603 

57,000 

Barley  . . 

))  • • 

5,451,824 

5,322,531 

Flax  seed 

• • 

3,351,518 

1,868,036 

Pork 

Barrels 

38,760 

3,377 

Lard 

Lbs 

53,210,200 

12,860,100 

The  port  ol‘  South  Chicago  is  rapidly  becoming  a formidable 
rival  of  her  older  sister,  especially  in  the  grain  trade. 

The  value  of  the  imported  goods  warehoused  at  tlie  port  of 
Chicago  during  the  year  amounted  to  1,028,500/.  The  duties  on 
those  goods  amounted  to  669,400/. 

The  amount  of  drawback  on  merchandise  intended  for  export 
with  tlie  benefit  of  such  stipulation  amounted  to  17,200/. 

The  value  of  imported  goods  intended  for  consumption 
amounted  to  2,566,600/.  The  duties  thereon  amounted  to 
937,300/. 
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Vessels  Exactly  329  vessels,  with  a total  net  tonnage  of  57,611,  are 

owned  in  owned  in  the  district  of  Chicago.  Over  257,700/.  w^as  expended  in 

Chicago.  building  new  vessels  during  the  last  year  alone ; four  vessels  were 

lost  on  the  lakes.  Their  total  value  was  3,290/.,  insured  for 
1,230/.  Eleven  lives  were  lost. 

Chicago’  During  1896  the  Chicago  Ship-building  Company  did  a large 

Shipbuilding  satisfactory  business,  having  constructed  and  sent  out  from  its 
yards  six  steel  ships  of  the  most  modern  type.  Within  the  year 
Tcssels.  the  company  added  to  its  plant  machinery  and  buildings,  and  all 

the  necessary  equipment  for  the  construction  of  marine  engines, 
and  kindred  machinery,  and  has  now  under  contract  one  of  the 
largest  engines  of  this  class  on  the  lakes.  The  close  of  the  year 
finds  the  company  with  five  modern  steel  ships  of  the  latest 
types  and  most  improved  class  under  contract.  The  number  of 
men  employed  at  the  yards  w^as  about  equal  to  the  working  force 
of  the  year  previous,  and  the  value  of  the  ships  built  a little  in 
excess  of  the  returns  for  1895.  The  modern  steel  schooners  belong 
to  wdiat  is  known  as  the  6,000  tons  class. 

Mr.  Eockfeller’s  Lake  fleet  of  cargo  ships  are  designed  to 
furnish  the  maximum  carrying  capacity  at  the  minimum  expense. 
Tliey  are  432  feet  long,  48  feet  beam,  28  feet  deep,  and  drawing 

14  feet  of  w’ater.  They  can  take  a cargo  of  4,000  tons,  which  may 
be  increased  to  6,000  tons,  wuth  a draught  of  18  feet,  as  the  Lake 
canals  are  deepened  to  accommodate  them ; but  a draught  of 

15  feet  is  the  limit  at  present.  They  are  built  for  a speed  of 
12  miles  an  hour,  but  can  make  15  wuch  a little  more  coal.  They 
cost  55,600/.  each.  The  new^  sliips  of  the  Great  Northern  Com- 
pany, the  North  West,  and  the  Northland,  which  were  built  by 
the  Globe  Ironworks  at  Cleveland,  cost  154,600/.  each.  They  are 
386  feet  long,  measure  5,000  tons,  have  7,000  horse-power  engines, 
can  make  a speed  of  21  miles  an  hour,  and  are  able  to  carry  some 
550  passengers. 

The  cost  of  constructing  a 6,000-ton  ship  of  steel  is  computed 
at  56,000/. ; one  of  3,000  tons  of  the  same  material  at  36,000/. ; 
one  of  2,000  at  32,900/.  ; and  one  of  1,000  tons  at  20,600/. 

The  Eockfeller  vessels  carr}"  ore  principally,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  fleet  will  be  capable  next  season  of  carrying  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Lake  Erie  and  South  Chicago  as  much  ore  as  was 
produced  in  the  entire  region  but  a few  years  ago.  The  Govern- 
ment work  in  making  the  20-feet  channel  from  Chicago,  Duluth, 
and  Buffalo  has  materially  aided  the  plans  of  corporate  capital. 
By  the  machinery  now  in  use,  a vessel  carrying  4,000  tons  of  ore 
can  be  loaded  in  8 hours  and  unloaded  in  12. 

Strikes  and  Labour  Situation. 

The  labour  situation  in  Chicago  has,  on  the  wdiole,  been  fairW 
free  from  strikes  and  other  disturbing  influences,  and  although  it 
was  a hard  one,  there  have  been  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
industrial  pursuits  in  the  city  something  like  152,806  persons  in 
5,455  establishments.  Of  this  number  2,358  w^ere  girls  under  16 
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years  of  age,  and  3,472  boys  under  16  years.  There  are  25,036 
females  employed,  and  121,940  males,  together  with  5,830  children 
under  16  years.  This  list  includes  those  employed  in  candy  fac- 
tories, groceries,  and  manufactories  of  food  products,  garment 
workers,  leather  manufactories,  metal  workers,  paper  bags  and 
envelopes,  printing  offices,  wood-working  trades.  The  largest 
number  of  males  over  16,  viz.,  48,180,  are  employed  in  the  metal- 
working trades  ; the  largest  number  of  females  over  16,  viz.,  13,439, 
in  the  manufacture  of  garments,  wliile  the  metal-working  industry 
employs  the  larger  number  of  boys  1,086,  and  the  garment-workers 
employ  1,334  girls,  16  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  child  labour  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
is  not  only  being  reduced  to  a minimum,  but,  as  far  as  it  exists,  is 
being  carefully  regulated,  with  a view  to  guarding  the  health  of 
the  girls  and  boys  under  16  who  are  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  seek  employment  in  either  factory  or  workshop. 

Miss  Kelly,  as  Chief  Factory  Inspector,  in  her  annual  report  to 
Governor  Altgeld,  gives  some  interesting  statistics.  She  shows 
that  in  the  6,607  factories  and  workshops  inspected,  7,340 
children  under  16  were  found  employed  in  a total  of  200,140 
employes.  In  jDercentage  the  number  of  children  was  3'7  as 
against  4’5  in  1895,  6'2  in  1894,  and  8*5  in  1893.  This  decrease 
is  the  more  marked  because  the  Inspectors  covered  2,067  more 
establishments  than  in  previous  years. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  by  prosecution  of  all  violations,  and  the  growing  efficiency 
of  the  Inspectors  in  finding  workshops,  and  detecting  violations, 
have  contributed  largely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  child  labour  in 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Illinois.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  fines  and  costs  paid  by  reason 
of  656  convictions  of  violation  of  child  labour  sections  of  the  law 
amounted  to  840/.  in  1896. 

Outside  the  stockyards  and  the  sweating-shops  the  standard  of 
size  and  health  of  the  children  employed  improves.  The  change 
in  tins  respect  is  conspicuous  when  comparison  is  made  with  the 
children  employed  in  laundries  and  department  stores,  where  the 
minimum  age  is  not  yet  prescribed  by  law.  There  is  no  decrease 
in  the  number  of  children  in  the  stockyards.  On  the  contrary, 
the  number  of  girls,  5,  remains  unchanged,  and  the  boys  are  242 
in  1896,  an  increase  of  5 over  1895.  There  is  no  improvement  in 
the  conditions  under  which  these  children  work,  nor  has  any 
officer  of  the  State  power  to  prescribe  or  rec|uire  any  improve- 
ment. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  cliildren  work  in  the  sweatiim- 

O 

shops  are,  unfortunately,  incomparably  worse  than  other  depart- 
ments. 

The  educational  status  of  the  children  found  at  work  shows 
no  improvement.  From  garment  and  cigar  shops  children  are 
still  taken  into  court  as  witnesses  in  factory  cases  who  speak  no 
English,  some  of  them  having  lived  several  years  in  the  State  in 
foreign  colonies,  going  to  school,  if  at  all,  where  English  is  not 
taught. 
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Eailroad  building  in  1896  was  insignificant  compared  to  that 
of  most  years  in  the  last  decade,  but  was  about  the  same  as  in 
1895.  Altogether  163  lines  in  the  States  and  territories  laid 
1,802-39  miles  of  track.  The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States  is  now  about  182,800  miles. 

The  following  figures  show  the  mileages  of  new  tracks  laid 

o o o 

down  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  are  interesting  for  comparison 
sake : — 


Year. 

Mileage  of 
Tracks 
Laid  Down. 

1887  

12,983 

1888  

7,106 

1889  

5,230 

1890  

5,670 

1891  

4,281 

1892  

4,192 

1893  

2,635 

1894  

1,949 

1895  

1,803 

1896  

1,802 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  for  10  years  the  rail- 
way builder  has  travelled  a steadily  descending  road  of  activity 
from  13,000  down  to  1,800  miles. 

The  year  1896  has  been  one  of  disappointment  and  losses  in 
all  lines  of  business,  and  as  the  railroads  can  hardly  prosper 
when  other  interests  suffer,  they  have  painfully  reflected  the 
general  depression.  Compared,  though,  with  either  1894, 1893,  or 
1892,  the  year  just  closed  has  not  been  altogether  unfavourable. 

It  is  estimated  that  34  railroads,  with  5,441  miles  of  line,  and 
a bond  and  stock  capitalisation  of  about  56,824,700/.  joined  the 
list  of  railways  operated  by  receivers. 

The  most  important  failure  of  the  year  was  that  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  with  2,094  miles  of  road,  and  over  25,567,000/.  of 
bonds  and  stocks,  besides  heavy  floating  debt  and  arrears  of 
interest.  The  bankruptcy  of  this  old  and  formerly  profitable 
company  was  discouraging  evidence  of  the  effects  of  unlimited 
competition. 

The  other  notable  failures  include  the  Louisville,  Xew  Albany, 
and  Chicago,  501  miles,  and  5,927,800/. ; the  six  railroads  forming 
the  Yandalia  system,  aggregating  nearly  600  miles,  and 
4,948,400/.  of  bonds  and  stock  ; the  Pittsburg  and  Western, 
involved  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  352 
miles,  and  3,814,400/.;  and  two  Eastern  railroads,  the  Central  Yer- 
niont  and  Ogdensburg,  and  Lake  Champlain,  covering  778  miles  of 
road,  and  nearly  3,505,100/.  of  investment. 

The  two  prominent  features  that  have  attracted  attention 
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during  the  year  were  the  putting  into  effect  on  January  1 of  the 
joint  traffic  agreement  governing  the  Eastern  lines,  and  the 
strength  shown  by  the  Gulf  ports  in  getting  traffic  away  from  the 
old  established  lines  leading  to  the  N’orth  Atlantic  ports,  and  at 
present  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  export  of  grain  would,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  via  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  hTew  Orleans,  and 
Galveston,  the  two  Gulf  ports  having  shown  large  gains  in  their 
export  grain  business. 

Most  of  the  Western  railroads,  especially  those  that  have  been 
recently  reorganised,  have  been  spending  a large  amount  of 
money  in  improvements,  and  in  time  these  improvements  will, 
no  doubt,  permit  greater  economies. 

The  most  important  railway  construction  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  West  during  the  year  has  been  the  extension  of  the  Kansas 
City,  Pittsburg,  and  Gulf  Eailroad,  which  company,  in  extending 
its  road,  and  building  connecting  links,  has  constructed  219  miles 
of  track. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  only  58  J miles  of  track  were  built.  The 
States  where  the  greatest  amount  of  construction  was  done  were 
California,  Louisiana,  and  Michigan. 

For  the  locomotive  and  car  builders  the  past  year  has  not 
been  a very  fortunate  one.  The  actual  number  of  engines  built 
during  the  period  was  1,175,  which  exceeds  by  74  locomotives  the 
output  of  1895,  and  is  74  more  than  the  output  of  1894.  All  the 
railroads  have  done  a good  deal  in  the  way  of  rebuilding. 

An  interesting  feature  of  locomotive  building  in  this  country 
during  the  year  has  been  the  growing  importance  of  export 
orders.  Two  years  ago  the  number  of  engines  built  for  export 
was  only  80,  while  in  the  past  year  the  number  increased  to  309. 

The  passenger  situation  at  the  close  of  the  year  can  be 
summed  up  briefly  by  saying  that  there  was  a fair  amount  of 
passenger  traffic  between  the  cities  of  the  West,  and  considerable 
excursion  travel  to  California.  The  holiday  travelling  was  dis- 
appointing, falling  far  short  of  the  year  1895. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  Western  railways  have  of  late  made 
considerable  headway  in  getting  together  and  harmonising  their 
differencevS  in  the  cpiestion  of  rates. 

There  was  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  foreclosures  in  the 
last  year,  when  it  is  computed  that  no  less  than  58  railroads  were 
sold  for  their  creditors,  representing  13,730  miles  of  lines,  and  the 
enormous  capitalisation  of  over  237,134,000/.  Many  great  com- 
panies have  helped  to  swell  this  list  of  foreclosure  sales,  which, 
in  respect  to  number  of  railroads,  has  only  been  equalled  in  one 
previous  year,  while  in  mileage  and  capital  involved,  it  far  exceeds 
any  other  year  in  the  history  of  railways. 

Finally,  it  is  believed  that  the  year  1897  will  see  a clearing-up 
of  most  of  the  wreckage  of  this  long  period  of  financial  disaster, 
and  that  better  times  are  coming  in  the  near  future. 
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Dentee. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Pearce  reports  as  follows : — 

The  commercial  aspect  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  the  city 
of  Denver,  has  changed  but  little  since  my  report  for  1895. 

The  total  number  of  building  permits  granted  during  the  year 
was  526,  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  erected  223,440/.,  showing 
a decrease  of  3,582/.  from  1895.  Building  operations  were  limited 
to  the  residential  part  of  the  city,  and  a great  many  substantial 
houses  were  constructed. 

The  transactions  in  real  estate  for  the  year  were  1,469,841/., 
showing  a falling-off‘  of  966,259/.  as  compared  with  1895. 

The  record  of  the  Bank  clearing-house  of  Denver  for  1896 
was  24,273,600/.,  a decrease  from  1895  of  3,494,792/. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  but  four  national  banks 
doing  business  in  Denver.  The  following  is  a summary  of  the 


condition  of  these  banks  at  the  close  of  the 

year’s  business : — 

Amount. 

Resources  . . 

Loans  and  discounts 
Deposits 

£ 

4,327,755 

2,013,255 

3,555,899 

As  compared  with  1895  this  shows  a decrease  as  follows : — 

Amount. 

Resources  ..  ..  .. 

Loans  and  discounts  ..  ..  ,, 

Deposits 

£ 

492,723 

438.073 

361,323 

The  receipts  at  the  custom-house  for  duties  on  the  various 
classes  of  goods  imported  into  Denver  during  the  year  were 
11,811/.,  an  increase  of  2,703/.  over  1895.  One-fourth  of  the 
amount  collected  represents  the  tax  on  silver-lead  ores  imported 
from  Mexico  and  British  Columbia. 

An  internal  revenue  tax  of  1 dol.  per  barrel  is  levied  on  beer, 
3 dol.  per  1,000  on  cigars,  and  6 c.  per  1 lb.  on  tobacco,  and 
81,115/.  was  collected  from  this  source  during  the  year,  which  is 
a considerable  gain  over  1895. 

The  total  recei'ots  at  the  Denver  post-office  for  the  year  were 
75,974/. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  manufacturing  industry  for 
the  year  shows  a small  increase  over  that  of  1895.  This  is 
attributed  principally  to  the  increased  demand  for  mining 
machinery,  caused  by  the  great  activity  in  mining  throughout 
the  State.  75  per  cent,  of  the  mining  machinery  used  in  the 
State  is  manufactured  in  Denver  and  other  districts  in  Colorado. 
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Maiiufactiirers  are  turning  their  attention  to  Denver  as  a 
convenient  centre  for  the  nianufacture  of  various  supplies. 
During  the  year  the  Griffin  Car  Wheel  Company  has  inaugurated 
a large  branch  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  car  wheels, 
and  it  is  reported  that  already  20,579  car  wheels  have  been 
turned  out  of  their  Denver  works,  the  approximate  value  being 
28,000/.  This  new  industry  furnishes  employment  to  about 
70  men,  the  total  wages  paid  during  the  year  being  about  7,000/. 

The  Overland  Cotton  Mills,  a comparatively  new  industry  in 
Denver,  produced  during  the  year  8,471,834  yards  of  cotton  goods, 
a gain  of  358,110  yards  over  the  previous  year.  The  value  of 
the  product  was  76,000/.  The  mills  keep  484  looms  in  steady 
operation,  and  employ  250  hands.  About  18,000/.  was  paid  out 
in  wages  during  the  year.  The  material  manufactured  at  these 
mills  finds  a ready  sale  throughout  the  Western  States  and  in 
British  Columbia. 

The  Denver  Paper  Mills  product  for  the  year  is  valued  at 
60,000/.  This  industry  gives  steady  employment  to  about  140 
people  of  both  sexes. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  manufacturing  industry, 
including  the  product  of  the  smelting  companies,  for  the  years 
1895  and  1896  : — 


1895. 

1896. 

Number  of  men  employed 

12,866 

i 13,103 

£ 

£ 

Amount  of  wages  paid 

1.201,268 

8,059,472 

1,305,140 

Value  of  product  .. 

8,113,400 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  Colorado  Value  of 
for  the  year  was  41,313,712/.,  an  increase  of  about  1,000,000/.  taxable 
over  1895.  property. 

Grazing  and  coal  lands  and  cattle  show  an  increased  valuation, 
while  agricultural  land,  horses,  &c.,  show  a decrease. 

The  records  of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  show  that  New 
1,690  mining  and  other  companies  have  been  registered  during  ''o^i^panies. 
the  year,  representing  an  aggregate  capitalization  ol’  260,000,000/. 

Of  these  90  per  cent,  are  mining  incorporations.  These  figures 
indicate  that  the  mining  excitement,  referred  to  in  my  last  report, 
is  still  in  a very  active  condition. 

1 arming,  oi  in  fact  all  toiiiis  ol  agiicultuie  in  Colorado,  can  .Agriculture, 
only  be  carried  on  successfully  with  the  aid  of  irrigation,  and 
several  large  irrigation  companies  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  water  to  farmers  and  fruit  growers  at  a small  cost. 

These  companies  have  about  12,000  miles  of  canals  and  ditches, 
which,  under  favourable  conditions,  are  capable  of  supplying 
water  sufficient  to  irrigate  approximately  4,000,000  acres  of  land. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  only  about  one-half  of  this  is  under 
actual  cultivation. 
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The  estimated  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  for  the  year  is 
as  follows  : — 


Articles. 

Value. 

Wheat 

£ 

500,000 

Alfalfa  

900,000 

Clover  and  timothy 

180,000 

Native  ^rass 

380,000 

Corn,  oats,  barley,  and  other  grains 

1,000,000 

Potatoes 

280,000 

G-arden  produce 

890.000 

Dairy  and  poultry  . . 

370,000 

Total 

I 4,500,000 

This  shows  an  increase  of  428,700f.  over  1895. 

Colorado  is  rapidly  advancing  in  importance  as  a fruit-growing 
State.  1 5 years  ago  the  growth  of  fruit  was  comparatively 
insignificant,  and  was  confined  to  two  districts,  viz.,  Fremont  and 
Jefferson  counties.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  other 
districts,  such  as  Montrose,  Delta,  Mesa,  and  Garfield  counties,  on 
the  western  slope,  possess  all  the  necessary  conditions,  as  regards 
climate  and  soil,  for  the  growth  of  fruit  of  all  kinds. 

Tlie  present  area  devoted  to  fruit-growing  may  he  roughly 
estimated  at  75,000  acres,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
8,000  acres.  The  value  of  the  entire  fruit  product  of  the  State 
is  estimated  at  581,112/,  showing  an  increase  over  1895  of 
40,380/. 

Excellent  qualities  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  cherries,  grapes, 
apricots,  nectarines,  and  all  small  fruits  are  grown  in  abundance  in 
17  counties  in  the  State. 

This  industry  has  become  a very  important  source  of  revenue, 
and  it  may  be  conducted  with  comparative  safety,  as  irrigation  and 
the  favourable  condition  of  the  climate  make  crop  failures  a rare 
occurrence. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  800,000  acres  of  land  in  Colorado 
adapted  to  fruit-growing. 

The  State  board  of  cattle  inspection  estimates  the  total  number 
and  value  of  live-stock  in  the  State  as  follows  : — 


Number. 

Value. 

£ 

Cattle 

650,000 

2,700,000 

Horses 

200,000 

1,000,000 

Sheep 

750,000 

400,000 

Hogs 

40,000 

24,000 

Mules 

20,000 

40,000 

Total  . , 

1,660,000 

4,164,000 
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This  shows  a decrease  in  value  of  36,000/.  from  1895. 

There  are  25  lines  of  railway  in  Colorado,  with  a total  mileage  Railroads, 
of  4,770.  No  new  railroad  construction  during  the  year  is 
reported,  and  the  business  done  has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  in 
previous  years. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  railroads  in  Colorado  for  the 
year  1896  is  6,251,501/.,  which  is  101,134/.  more  than  in  1895. 

Denver’s  cable  and  electric  street  railway  system  has  the  Street 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country  for  the  size  of 
the  city.  Tliere  are  159  miles  of  track,  and  for  one  fare  of  5 e. 
all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs  can  be  reached.  Of  the  trackage 
30  miles  is  cable  and  the  rest  electric.  There  are  206  cars  in 
use,  812  men  are  employed,  and  the  wages  paid  for  the  year  were 
146,120/. 

The  following  table  shows  the  production  and  value  of  the  iron  iron  and 
and  steel  industry  of  the  State  for  the  year  : — steel. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

£ 

Pig-iron  . . 

90,032,905 

144,051 

Spiegel  . . 

11,001,630 

27,525 

Steel  rails 

87,616,937 

271,923 

Merchant-iron  . . 

31,674,891 

126,659 

Castings  . . 

6,897,698 

27,591 

Cast-iron  pipe  . . 

2,949.086 

8,845 

Spikes 

3,624,160 

14,496 

Angle  bars 

1,477,777 

5,292 

Iron  ore  . . 

175,217,800 

70,125 

Total 

696,507 

This  shows  a falling-off  in  value  from  1895  of  122,186/. 

This  statement  is  furnished  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co., 
the  only  company  engaged  in  this  business  in  the  State. 

During  the  year  considerable  manganese  iron  ore  was  sent 
from  the  Leadville  district  to  Chicago,  and  contracts  have  been 
made  in  the  past  three  months  for  further  supplies  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  coal  production  of  the  State  for  1896  did  not  vary  from 
that  of  the  previous  year  to  any  great  extent ; an  increase  of  but 
32,138  tons  is  shown. 
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Table  showing  Output  of  Coal  by  Counties  for  1895  and  1896 


Quantity. 


Counties. 

1895. 

1896. 

Arapahoe 

Tons  of 
2,000  lbs. 
540 

Tons  of 
2,0u0  lbs. 
398 

Boulder  , . 

432,333 

504,947 

Dolores  . . 

2,500 

2,100 

El  Paso  ... 

49,938 

! 32,016 

Fremont  . . 

383,441 

282,459 

Gunnison 

234,839 

i 269,875 

Garfield  . . 

221,549 

415,597 

227,280 

Huerfano 

365,648 

J efferson . . 

38,460 

18,105 

Las  Animas  .. 

1,213,898 

1,331,115 

La  Plata  . . 

103,807 

99,116 

Montezuma 

2,000 

Mesa 

19,236 

20,457 

Park  

41,881 

33,887 

Pitkin 

123,928 

162,071 

Weld 

55,548 

22,159 

Total 

3,339,495 

3,371,633 

Table  showing  Coke  Production  for  the  Years  1895  and  1896. 


Quantity. 

Counties. 

- 

1895. 

1896. 

Tons  of 

Tons  of 

2.000  lbs. 

2,000  lbs. 

Gunnison 

39,793 

50,440 

Las  Animas 

190,459 

195,091 

La  Plata . . 

1,900 

2,851 

Pitkin  . . . . , 

65,617 

76,312 

Total 

297,769 

324,694 

The  value  of  the  output  from  the  stone  quarries  of  the  State 
for  the  year  is  estimated  at  100,000/.  The  quarries  supply 
a large  part  of  the  west  with  marble  of  all  colours,  granite  of  the 
best  quality,  and  sandstone  of  all  textures  and  colours. 

The  total  product  of  the  oil-fields  of  the  State  for  the  year 
was  500,000  barrels,  valued  at  100,000/.  25,000/.  was  paid  out  in 

wages  in  this  industry. 
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Table  showing  the  Value  of  the  Output  of  the  Mines  in  Colorado  Mining, 
for  the  Year  1896. 


Articles. 

Value. 

£ 

Gold 

• • • • 

, , 

, . 

2,600,000 

Silver 

2,680,000 

Lead 

443,744 

Copper 

213,400 

Total  .. 

•• 

•• 

5,937,144 

This  shows  a total  decrease  of  694,656/.  as  compared  with  last 
year,  and  is  accounted  for  by  the  prolonged  strike  in  Leadville 
(referred  to  below)  and  some  slight  interruption  in  the  yield  of  one 
of  the  principal  mines  at  Cripple  Creek. 

The  average  price  of  silver  for  the  year  was  67  c.  per  ounce,  as 
against  65i^  c.  in  1895. 

There  has  been  no  fresh  discovery  of  any  new  district  of 
importance,  either  for  gold  or  silver,  during  the  past  year. 

The  Cripple  Creek  district,  which  has  produced  so  much 
excitement  during  the  last  two  years,  continues  to  be  prosperous, 
the  further  developments  of  its  principal  mines  indicating  beyond 
a doubt  that  the  future  of  the  district  is  assured  as  a gold  producer. 

It  is  difficult  to  procure  at  this  time  any  reliable  data  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  Cripple  Creek  gold  product  for  last  year ; it 
has  been  estimated  at  2,000,000/.,  but  in  all  probability  this  is  too 
high,  1,600,000/.  being  perhaps  nearer  the  mark.  In  all  the 
reports  which  are  furnished  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
mainly  through  the  local  newspapers,  there  is  a tendency  to 
exaggeration,  and  in  giving  these  figures  it  must  be  understood 
that  they  are  only  approximately  correct. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Cripple  Creek  district  produces 
700  tons  of  ore  per  day.  A small  portion  of  this  is  treated  by 
local  mills,  the  larger  portion  going  to  the  smelters  at  Denver  and 
Pueblo  and  the  cyanide  and  chlorination  works  of  Florence  and 
Colorado  City. 

The  other  mining  districts  in  the  State  have  been  fairly 
prosperous  during  the  year,  except  the  most  important  ore-pro- 
ducing district  at  Leadville,  which  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
has  suffered  from  a strike  of  the  miners.  Colorado  has  been 
comparatively  free  from  labour  troubles  until  last  year,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  members  of  the  miners’  union  to  force 
wages  to  a higher  point,  viz.,  from  2 dol.  50  c.  to  3 dol.  per 
day.  The  latter  price  ruled  in  Leadville  before  the  heavy  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver  in  1893.  An  agreement  was  made  at  that  time 
between  the  mine-owners  and  miners  that,  in  view  of  the  serious 
decline  in  the  price  of  silver,  the  miners  would  be  satisfied  to 
accept  2 dol.  50  c.  per  day,  as  long  as  silver  remained  below 
85  c.  per  ounce,  and  this  price  has  not  been  realised  up  to  the 
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present  time.  The  mine-owners  showing  no  inclination  whatever 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  miners,  the  result  was  that  a 
general  strike  was  declared  on  June  19,  1896.  The  proprietors, 
finding  that  all  efforts  towards  a satisfactory  settlement  were  of 
no  avail,  arranged  to  procure  miners  from  Eastern  points,  mainly 
from  the  zinc  and  lead  mines  of  Missouri.  The  arrival  of  these 
new  men  was  the  signal  for  a general  outbreak  ; rioting  and 
general  disorder  prevailed  for  a short  time,  and  the  State  militia 
had  to  be  summoned  to  protect  property  and  the  lives  of  the  men 
wlio  filled  the  places  of  the  strikers. 

Several  of  the  mines  have  now  resumed  work  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a small  body  of  troops. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  new  Governor  of  the 
State  to  bring  about  a reconciliation  between  the  mine-owners  and 
miners,  but  after  an  exchange  of  various  propositions,  no  adjust- 
ment of  the  trouble  has  been  accomplished. 

The  records  of  the  health  bureau  of  Denver  show  the  mortality 
to  be  the  lowest  in  10  years,  being  10-18  per  1,000  in  a population 
estimated  at  150,000. 

The  highest  death-rate  reached  in  the  10  years  was  in  1890, 
when  it  was  23 '71  per  1,000. 

Statement  of  Values  of  Imports  from  Great  Britain  entered  at 
the  Port  of  Denver  during  the  Year  1896. 


Articles. 

Value. 

£ 

s. 

Gutta-percha  and  celluloid 

79 

0 

Iron  and  steel 

313 

12 

Manufactures  of  metal,  jewellerj,  &c.  . . 

448 

12 

J) 

wood 

34 

16 

glass 

46 

0 

>> 

earthenware 

123 

0 

leather  . . 

110 

12 

cotton,  flax,  hemp 

243 

8 

55 

wool 

937 

4 

55 

paper,  including  books 

59 

16 

tobacco . . 

65 

16 

Spirits 

674 

16 

Wines 

1,512 

16 

Ale  and  stout 

260 

0 

Tin  and  terne-plates 

1,528 

0 

Tea  . . 

* • * • • • 

191 

16 

Effects  (personal)  . . 

170 

4 

Church  regalia 

23 

4 

Toys 

• • 

75 

12 

Paintings  . . 

. . 

17 

8 

Gelatine 

• • • • • • . ♦ 

184 

16 

Olive  oil 

23 

8 

Chemieals  . . 

64 

0 

Eugs 

156 

8 

Chamois  skins 

• • • • • • • • 

12 

12 

Manufacture  of  bone 

8 

12 

White  lead. . 

. • • • • • • « 

0 

12 

Lye  of  wood  ashes  . , 

0 

4 

Manufacture  of  horn 

0 

8 

Total  ..  ,, 

7,366 

12 
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Kecord  of  Imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  past  10  Years. 


1887 

Year. 

Value. 

£ 5. 

5,053  12 

1888 

8,109 

17,585 

12 

1889 

7 

* 1890 

32,512 

4 

1891 

26  008 

16 

1892 

9,357 

4 

1893 

6,603 

16 

1894 

4,984 

4 

1895 

6,481 

7,366 

4 

1896 

12 

During  the  year  a large  quantity  of  silver-lead  ore  has  been 
received  by  the  Colorado  smelting  companies  from  British 
Columbia,  the  value  of  which  is  given,  on  the  authority  of  the 
custom-house  officials  here,  at  26,300/.,  and  the  indications  are  that 
for  the  year  1897  the  importation  of  this  material  will  be  largely 
increased. 

Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Burrough  reports  as  follows  : — 

The  Consolidated  Kansas  City  Smelting  and  Eefining  Company  Smelting, 
smelted  during  1896  one-third  of  the  silver  product  of  the  United 
States,  one-fourth  of  the  lead,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the  gold  pro- 
duct. The  following  comparison  of  the  Company’s  output  of 
refined  metals  for  the  last  three  years  is  given ; — 


Year. 

G-old. 

Silver. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

1894  

1895  

1896  

Ounces. 
93,438  *71 
133,162-90 
198,348-14 

Ounces. 
9,498,366  -00 
11,243,490  -00 
15,099,748  -00 

Tons. 

28,871 

33,385 

41,206 

Lbs. 

2,031,294 

3,392,500 

4,438,700 

Cash  value 

£ 

816,246 

£ 

2,019,510 

£ 

466,255 

£ 

89,077 

Total  cash  value 

£3,391,088 

The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  ” reports  that  the  lead  Lead, 
business  in  this  country  in  1896  sliowed  a remarkable  degree  of 
activity.  The  production  from  domestic  ores  was  large,  amounting 
in  all  to  175,717  tons,  of  which  137,478  tons  were  desilverised 
lead,  33,803  tons  were  soft  lead,  chiefly  from  the  Missouri  and 
Kansas  district,  and  4,912  tons  were  hard  or  antimonial  lead. 

The  domestic  consumption  showed  an  increase ; as  estimated  it 
amounted  to  206,102  tons,  or  less  by  26,052  tons  than  in  1895. 
There  was,  however,  a very  large  increase  in  exports,  the  total 
reported  being  52,590  tons,  as  against  18,130  tons  in  1895. 
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Aluminium  goods  are  fast  spreading  in  this  country,  and  it 
looks  as  though  we  shall  see  many  new  uses  made  of  it  at  an 
early  date.  The  output  of  this  article  for  the  past  three  years  is 
as  follows : — 


Year. 

Q.uantitj. 

Lbs. 

1894  

550,000 

1895  

920,000 

1896  . , 

1,400,000 

Experiments  are  being  made  to  substitute  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
canteens,  and  seaboard  cups  for  use  in  the  United  States  Army,  in 
place  of  articles  made  of  other  material ; ovens,  frying  pans, 
kettles,  and  cooking  utensils  are  also  being  made  and  tested. 

Eesults  are  satisfactory  from  tests  made  with  bits,  spurs,  rings, 
buckles,  saddle-trees,  stirrups,  horseshoes,  and  other  articles  in 
army  use. 

The  wholesale  trade  for  Kansas  City  for  1896  was  larger  than 
for  1895,  on  account  of  new  country  to  the  west  being  opened  up 
so  fast,  and  which  will  continue,  without  a doubt.  The  following 
is  a list  of  goods  sold  by  wholesale : — 


Articles. 

; Value. 

Binding  twine 

' £ 
1,065,047 

Agricultural  implements  . . 

3,372,285 

Groceries  . . i . 

3,107,061 

Dry  goods  . . , . 

6,007,901 

Ccal 

1,209,229 

Lumber 

1,212,980 

Fruits  .. 

1,119,787 

Drugs 

401,929 

Hardware  . . 

. . i 

692,710 

Tobacco 

495,922 

Jewellery  .. 

437,101 

Tea,  eofiee,  spices  .. 
Boots  and  shoes 

387,007 

407,219 

Harness,  saddlery  . . 

281,009 

Hats,  caps,  gloves  . . 

304,060 

Yotions 

191,069 

Miscellaneous 

1,923,672 

Total 

•• 

•• 

22,615,988 

Wages  in  this  city  decreased  about  4 per  cent,  during  1896. 
This  includes  all  kinds  of  work,  with  but  few  exceptions.  All 
kinds  of  labour  are  being  formed  into  unions,  and  yet  wages 
decrease.  There  have  been  only  a few  small  strikes  during  1896, 
and  in  nearly  all  instances  with  loss  to  the  striker. 

Bank  clearings  for  Kansas  City  for  the  past  four  years  are  as 
follows : — 
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Year, 

1 Amount. 

£ 

1893  

97,870,675 

1894  . . . , 

99,910,580 

1895  

107,617,899 

1896  

103,991,871 

The  decrease  for  1896  is  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  value 
of  goods  in  general,  and  not  to  the  amount  of  goods  sold.  One 
bank  failed  here,  November  30, 1896,  the  Missouri  National  Bank, 
capital  stock,  50,000/. 

During  1896  a few  young  men  came  to  the  west  under  false  I^and  frauds, 
pretences,  through  unreliable  employment  agencies  in  London, 
who  obtained  from  them  sums  ranging  from  30/.  to  50/.  to  place 
them  upon  ranches  and  learn  stock  farming.  Upon  arrival  here 
they  were  put  upon  small  farms  and  deserted.  In  some  cases 
they  are  not  provided  witli  work,  but  are  left  to  the  mercy  of 
strangers,  and  being  in  a foreign  land  they  would  naturally  appeal 
to  the  Vice-Consul  for  advice. 

Such  agencies  do  exist  in  London,  and  at  present  are  sending 
cadets  to  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory,  and  into  North  and 
South  Dakota.  This  is  done  because  so  many  complaints  have 
been  made  from  this  Vice-Consulate,  and  cases  investigated  by  the 
authorities,  they  (the  agencies)  have  been  compelled  to  seek  other 
fields  less  settled  than  Kansas.  Stringent  measures  should  be 
taken,  and  persons  who  are  connected  with  this  practice  of 
fraud  should  be  punished. 

The  introduction  and  the  outlook  for  the  Australian  meat  and  Australian 
meat  products  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  is  causing  no  small 
alarm  among  the  packers  in  the  west.  They  are  beginning  to 
realise  that  they  have  a strong  competitor  in  Australia,  and  on 
account  of  lower  prices  the  United  States  packers  lost  valuable 
orders  in  1896. 

Millions  of  pounds  of  binding  twine  are  contracted  for  Binding 
annually,  and  the  British  merchants  do  not  enjoy  a share  of  the 
trade ; in  my  last  report  I mentioned  it,  and  the  Canadian 
merchants  took  advantage  of  the  situation  and  sold  large  quantities 
here  and  throughout  the  West,  and  contemplate  a larger  trade  this 
year,  for  a much  larger  amount  will  be  required,  as  the  average  of 
wheat  sown  is  larger  than  ever  before. 

Do  not  emigrate  to  the  West  is  my  advice  ; no  encouragement  Emigration, 
can  be  given  you  ; the  country  is  badly  overdone  with  labouring 
classes. 

Immigration  from  Great  Britain  still  continues  to  come  West, 
and  settling  mostly  in  Kansas  and  Missouri ; they  do  not  seem 
to  go  to  Nebraska  or  States  north  of  it.  In  the  locality  of  coal, 
lead,  and  zinc  mines  can  be  found  a great  many.  A great  many 
American  families  are  leaving  here  for  British  Columbia ; those 
who  have  emigrated  before  write  back  very  encouragingly, 

A large  trade  is  done  here  in  hides,  horns  hair  hoof  bones,  Animal 
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tallow,  bristles,  steariiie,  and  fertilizer  ; much  of  it  is 
exported.  The  first  shipment  of  black  hoofs  was  made  in  1896, 
direct  to  Genoa,  Italy.  Importers  of  articles  mentioned  might 
do  well  to  look  into  these  ; the  quantities  can  hardly  be  estimated 
when  a person  bears  in  mind  that  in  1896  the  packers  killed  as 
follows  : — 


N umber. 

Cattle 

894,537 

Calves 

58,331 

Hogs. . 

2,226,143 

Sheep 

1 685,727 

It  must  be  understood  that  while  some  of  the  localities  show 
an  increase  of  business  and  wonderful  activity,  yet  as  a whole, 
the  financial  and  commercial  state  of  business  is  in  a most 
deplorable  condition.  Commercial  failures  were  larger  for  1896 
than  the  year  previous.  A large  number  of  bank  failures 
occurred,  National,  State,  and  private,  which  is  always  a serious 
loss  to  depositors. 

The  carpets  arriving  here  from  Great  Britain  are  giving 
universal  satisfaction,  and  are  finding  ready  and  profitable  sale. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  mattings,  oilcloths,  and  linoleums ; they 
are  so  much  more  substantial  than  any  other  make,  and  patterns 
more  tasty  and  satisfactory. 

Several  shipments  of  matting  have  arrived  direct  from  Japan, 
and  they  are  making  a great  effort  to  shut  out  all  competitors. 

In  1896  several  large  shipments  of  firearms  were  received  here 
from  England ; the  dealers  handling  them  were  well  pleased,  and 
contemplate  an  increasing  trade  in  these  goods. 

Great  Britain  and  Holland  are  both  enjoying  trade  in  this 
Western  country  in  many  garden  and  field  seeds ; from  inquiry 
made  the  trade  is  steadily  increasing,  and  bids  fair  for  a bright 
future  in  this  line  of  commerce. 

The  bulk  of  glassware  imported  comes  from  Bohemia,  and 
gives  satisfaction.  No  other  country  seems  to  be  anxious  to  secure 
a share  of  this  trade,  and  this  is  a good  field  for  same. 

A considerable  amount  of  tea  arrives  here  from  Japan;  most 
of  it  comes  via  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  part  of  it  via  Vancouver  ; the 
Japanese  tea  trade  is  increasing  rapidly  in  this  section  of  country. 

Peceipts  of  tin-plate  at  Kansas  City  for  the  past  four  years 
are  as  follows  : — 


Year, 

Quantity. 

Lbs. 

1893  

4,127,065 

1894  

4,823,919 

1895  

6,774,851 

1896  

480,927 
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The  production  of  tin-plate  in  this  country  is  increasing,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  an  important  competitor.  American  plate  is 
to-day  worth  14s.  2d.  per  box  delivered  Kansas  City.  Welsh  tin 
is  worth  18s.  Id.,  including  duties,  which  is  1-^  c.  per  lb.  Bear  in 
mind  that  all  British  tin  is  used  in  re-exportation,  and  duty  is 
paid  back  to  the  consumer ; this  being  the  case,  the  British  tin 
only  costs  the  consumer  12s.  lOff.  per  box.  The  majority  of 
imported  tin  is  used  by  the  packing  houses  for  tinning  goods  for 
foreigti  order. 

The  oatmeal  industry  is  increasing,  and  it  is  very  fast  becoming 
a more  pronounced  healthful  food  by  all  classes ; export  trade  in 
this  article  is  also  getting  larger. 

During  the  past  year  large  amounts  of  furs  were  received  from 
Great  Britain. 

The  crockery  earthenware  trade  is  increasing  fast,  all  of  it  Earthenware, 
coming  in  bond  to  Kansas  City.  The  amount  from  England  was 
far  beluw  last  year,  but  the  amount  from  Germany  has  increased 
300  per  cent.  The  British  merchants  must  be  careful  or  the 
Germans  will  capture  all  the  earthenware  trade  in  this  Western 
country.  This  same  state  of  affairs  exists  in  St.  Joseph,  Omaha, 
and  all  over  the  West. 

Persons  contemplating  investing  in  this  country  should  well 
consider  same  before  investing;  various  States  have  alien  laws, 
and  some  of  the  States  are  now  considering  new  laws,  which,  if 
passed,  will  be  very  detrimental  to  investments ; in  other  words, 
there  are  no  absolutely  safe  investments  in  this  W estern  country 
under  the  present  conditions,  and  I do  not  recommend  same. 

The  British  Portland  cement  is  fast  losing  ground  in  this  Portland 
western  country,  on  account  of  being  badly  adulterated.  The  cement. 
German  Portland  cement  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  here,  and  is 
used  and  liked  very  much  by  the  contractors. 

The  general  health  of  this  Western  country  is  very  good ; there  state  of 
has  been  one  epidemic,  and  that  was  diphtheria,  but  it  was  mild  health, 
in  its  form. 

Durijig  the  past  year  many  goods  of  German  make  are  hndiiig  German 
their  way  to  the  West,  and  taking  the  place  of  British  goods,  competition 
Among  the  goods  noticed  are : chemicals,  quinine,  ammonia, 

caustic  soda,  crockery,  earthenware,  plate-glass,  Fuller’s  earth, 

Portland  cement,  cutlery,  needles,  musical  instruments,  surgical 
instruments,  paints,  oils,  lithographs,  brac-a-brac,  paintings,  and 
Christmas  toys ; everything,  as  near  as  can  be,  is  marked 
“ Germany  ” or  “ made  in  Germany.” 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  German  exporters  have  been 
striving  for  the  past  year  to  push  their  goods  into  this  country, 
and  certainly  have  met  with  some  success.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  German  goods,  as  a class,  are  as  good  as  British  make,  but 
they  are  striving  to  get  a foothold  with  their  wares,  which,  if 
followed  with  perseverance,  must  result  in  their  obtaining  some 
trade. 

German  cotton  prints  are  noticeable  among  the  large  houses, 
but  so  far  they  are  not  pleased  with  them,  as  the  patterns  do  not 
suit  the  trade  as  do  British  patterns. 
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The  question  now  confronts  us : How  does  Germany  push 

her  trade  in  this  country  ? It  is  on  account  of  several  reasons 
namely  : — 

1.  They  send  commercial  travellers  through  the  country  to 
see  what  others  are  doing,  examine  closely  the  prices  and  grades. 

2.  They  select  the  largest  dealers,  and  make  prices  that  wilt 
secure  the  orders,  placing  upon  the  market  an  inferior  grade  or  an 
adulterated  article  at  a lower  price,  at  the  same  time  claiming 
for  them  the  best  quality. 

3.  They  keep  their  customers  well  posted  as  to  prices, 
furnishing  the  most  complete  catalogue,  all  printed  in  English 
language. 

4.  The  German  Government  has  19  Consuls  in  the  United 
States,  as  compared  with  8 Consuls  for  Great  Britain,  and  the 
German  exporters  use  their  consuls  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
trade  in  every  way  conceivable ; owing  to  the  large  number  of 
consuls,  they  can  cover  the  ground  more  thoroughly,  and  keep 
their  Government  closer  in  touch  with  the  general  trade. 

5.  They  have  been  shipping  their  goods  to  the  west,  via  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ports,  and  thus  obtaining  cheaper  rates  of  trans- 
portation than  could  l)e  secured  via  the  the  Atlantic  coast  points. 

The  following  are  a few  suggestions  to  the  British  exporters, 
which  might  be  of  some  benefit. 

1.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  your  Consular  officer  for  information. 

2.  Send  them  your  catalogues,  so  that  they  can  be  used,  should 
occasion  require  it. 

3.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce  should  send  their  business 
directory  to  the  Consular  officers ; it  is  often  needed. 

4.  Bear  in  mind  that  during  the  past  15  years  the  trade  and 
population  of  the  United  States  has  moved  West,  and  the  wholesale 
trade  can  be  as  easily  transacted  as  in  the  East ; one-third  of  the 
population  of  this  country  now  lives  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  wnst  of  it.  Banking  facilities  in  this  Western  country  are 
adequate. 

5.  Bates  on  transportation  of  goods  from  Great  Britain  to 
cities  on  the  Mississsippi  river  and  west  can  be  secured  much 
cheaper  via  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports  than  via  Atlantic  Coast 
ports,  and  should  be  well  considered. 

6.  A good  opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  exporters  who 
desire  to  push  their  goods  at  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  Inter- 
national Exposition  at  Omaha,  Nebraska  in  1898. 

Experts  estimate  that  the  sale  of  British  w^oollen  goods  has 
increased  over  200  per  cent,  in  the  past  three  years  in  the  West. 
Some  German  goods  are  also  creeping  in  at  present. 

This  city  still  remains  the  largest  agricultural  implement 
market  in  the  world ; foreign  trade  is  getting  larger  and  more 
satisfactory ; the  trade  for  1896  was  about  the  same  as  1895,  no 
material  change  taking  place.  This  is  also  the  largest  hay  press 
market  in  the  world. 

From  table  below  it  can  be  seen  that  the  oils  of  Wyoming 
possess  nearly  double  the  heating  capacity  of  the  coal.  In  the  use 
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of  oil  for  steaming  purposes  the  chief  advantages  are  ease  with 
which  firing  can  be  controlled  (simply  turning  a valve  will  adjust 
the  heat  to  the  desired  degree),  economy  of  storage  room,  freedom 
from  dirt  and  refuse  from  firing. 

In  several  of  the  States  in  tlie  West  immense  wells  of  oil  are 
full,  but  as  yet  not  developed. 

The  use  of  oil  in  iron  manufacture  is  increasing  rapidly.  In 
the  Ohio  iron  manufactories  oil  is  considered  cheaper  at  Id.  per 
gallon  than  coal  at  8s.  per  ton  for  heating  furnaces  in  making- 
bolts,  spikes,  chain,  and  other  small  work. 


Wyoming  Petroleum  and  Asphalt. 


Rank. 

Location. 

Mine. 

Calories 
per  Gram. 

Foot-pounds 
per  1 lb.  Oil. 

Lbs.,  Water 
at  212=  F. 
evaporated 
by  1 lb.  Oil. 

1.  Petroleum 

Bonanza 

10,927 

2.  Petroleum*  ... 

Shoshone  Reser- 
vation   

10,883 

15,204,000 

22-24 

3.  Petroleum*  ... 

Salt  Creek,  Na- 
trona Co 

10,813 

15,106,000 

20-11 

4.  Petroleum*  ... 

Oil  Mountain,  Na- 
trona Co 

10,743 

5.  Petroleum*  ... 

Newcastle,  Weston 
Co 

10,447 

14,595,000 

19-43 

6.  Petroleum*  ... 

Little  Popo-Agie, 
Fremont  Co. 

Murphy  Wells 

10,430 

14,571,000 

19-40 

7.  Asphalt 

... 

9,532 

8.  Asphalt* 

Wallace  Creek, 

west  of  Garfield 
Park  

6,307 

* Collected  by  Prof.  Knight. 


The  construction  work  on  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg,  and  Gulf  Kansas  City, 
Pailroad  has  been  pushed  steadily  throughout  the  year.  At  the  i’itfcsbura:, 
beginning  of  1896,  of  a total  length  of  767  miles,  318  miles  were  RatiSad^ 
in  operation,  at  the  close,  520  miles,  and  including  the  track  not 
under  operation,  a total  of  260  miles  was  laid  during  the  year. 

This  season  has  demonstrated  irrefutably  the  necessity  for  Port  Arthur. 
Port  Arthur,  as  the  harbour  facilities  at  Galveston  and  Kew 
Orleans  have  shown  themselves  to  be  quite  inadequate  for  the 

traffic ; roads  leading  into  both  points  have  been  more  or  less 

blocked  by  the  corn  movement  during  the  last  four  or  five  months. 

A matter  that  it  might  be  well  for  English  importers  not  Freights 
to  overlook  is  the  fact  that  the  north  and  south  railroads  trom  New 
of  the  West  are  at  times  embarrassed  to  provide  freight  north 
bound  with  wlucli  to  fill  the  empty  cars  which  have  been  G-aiveston  to 

hauled  south  loaded  with  grain,  and  if  English  importers  doing  the  Western 

business  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  would  look 
more  fully  into  the  matter,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  would 
be  able  to  have  their  goods  delivered  at  much  cheaper  freight  rates 
if  they  were  shipi)ed  by  way  of  Kew  Orleans,  Port  Arthur,  or 
Galveston,  than  by  way  of  Kew  York,  or  any  of  the  Eastern  or 
Southern  Atlantic  ports. 
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Corn  crops. 


Wheat  croTDs, 


Experts. 


The  time  required  for  transportation  by  water  from  Liverpool 
or  Manchester  to  these  ports  would  be  perhaps  a few  days  longer, 
but  that  would  be  easily  balanced  by  the  difference  in  transporta- 
tion charges. 

The  short  line  rail  distances  from  Kansas  City  to  the  various 
Gulf  ports,  South  Atlantic,  and  Atlantic  ports  are  as  follows : — 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Miles. 

1,198 

Boston,  Mass. 

1,468 

1,165 

Brunswick,  Gra. 

Clmrleston,  S.C. 

1,194 

Galveston,  Texas  . . 

799 

Mobile,  Ala. 

871 

New  Orleans,  La.  .. 

878 

Newport  News,  Ta. 

1,208 

New  York,  N.  Y.  .. 

1,303 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  .. 

1,228 

Pensacola,  Fia. 

993 

Port  Arthur,  Texas 

767 

Port  Kojai,  S.C.  . . 

1,104 

Savannah,  Gs. 

1,159 

Tampa,  Fla. 

1,035 

The  corn  crop  of  Kansas  in  1896  was  239,781,000  bushels; 
of  Kebraska,  296,224,000  bushels ; of  Iowa,  310,986,000 
bushels  ; and  of  Missouri,  172,186,000  bushels.  The  surplus  of 
each  State  was  large  enough  to  supply  the  entire  export 
demand,  and  have  a few  hundred  thousand  bushels  left  for  inland 
consumption. 

The  wheat  crop  in  this  territory  in  1896  was  below  the 
average,  but  in  an  average  year  the  surplus  is  equal  to  the  entire 
exports  of  the  United  States.  In  1892  Kansas  alone  shipped 
out  of  the  state  as  wheat,  55,000,000  bushels,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  shipped  as  flour  from  the  mills. 

While  there  was  a falling-off  in  the  shipments  of  canned  beef 
in  1896,  Kew  Orleans  had  1,078,456  lbs.,  as  compared  with 
221,627  lbs.  the  previous  year.  There  was  a gain  of  salted  beef  of 
20,378,965  lbs.,  of  which  386,107  lbs.  went  from  Kew  Orleans. 
Total  exports  of  tallow,  1895,  23,581,908  lbs. ; and  1896, 
84,327,980  lbs.  Kew  Orleans,  1895,  393,034  lbs. ; and  1896, 
4,451,715  lbs,  showing  the  greatest  percentage  of  increase  of  any 
American  ports.  Bacon  and  ham  both  show  a market  increase 
through  Kew  Orleans.  Lard,  total  exported  in  1895, 
501,880,718  lbs. ; and  1896,  486,723,804  lbs. ; lard  through 
Kew  Orleans  in  1895,  817,056  lbs.;  and  in  1896,  25,853,745  lbs. 
Oleo  oil  through  Kew  Orleans,  1895,  918,773  lbs. ; 1896, 
4,674,014  lbs.,  ending  December  31,  1896. 

The  comptroller  of  Texas  compiled  returns  in  December  of 
1896,  showing  in  the  State  5,042,538  cattle,  1,804,875  hogs, 
2,140,498  sheep,  and  1,544,336  horses ; a gain  over  1895  of 
168,685  cattle,  309,858  hogs,  and  43,213  horses,  and  a decrease  of 
245,932  Ksheep. 
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The  trade  in  mules  is  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of 
foreign  governments  for  use  in  tropical  countries ; it  has  been 
proved  that  they  will  endure  more  and  live  much  hardier  and 
longer  than  horses.  The  Spanish  Government  has  bought  in 
Kansas  City  large  numbers  of  mules  in  1896 ; all  were  shipped  to 
Cuba. 

The  sheep-rearing  industry  is  assuming  wonderful  proportions;  Sheep  rearing, 
every  market  shows  a very  great  increase  of  receipts,  and  bids  fair 
to  continue.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  British  breeders  to 
dispose  of  their  blooded  sheep  for  breeding  pur^coses  if  they  will 
direct  their  attention  to  that  end. 

With  the  increase  of  sheep,  of  course,  will  follow  the  increase  of 
clipped  wool,  which  was  very  large  for  1896  ; the  bulk  of  the  wool 
is  exported. 

Kansas  in  area,  is  about  equal  to  Great  Britain ; it  is  408  miles 
long  and  208  miles  wide.  Kansas,  like  its  twin  sister,  Nebraska, 
is  a prairie  State.  Farm  products  reach  the  value  of  28,000,000/.; 
the  average  yearly  corn  crop  of  1877-78-79  was  88,000,000 
bushels,  which  rose  in  1884  to  191,000,000  bushels;  in  1896  the 
corn  crop  was  239,781,000  bushels.  The  enormous  amount  of 
farm  products  in  1896  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Winter  wheat  .. 

Bushels 

27,153,365 

Corn 

239,781,000 

Oats 

19,314,772 

998,897 

Eye 

55 

Barley 

1,169,539 

Irish  potatoes  . . 

7,778,097 

292,784 

Sweet  potatoes  . . 

55 

Sorghum  . . 

Gallons 

1,415,820 

Caston  beans 

Bushels 

34.701 

Cotton  . . 

Lbs,  . . 

44,950 

Flax 

Bushels 

1,581,397 

Hemp 

55 

42,224 

Tobacco  . . 

Lbs.  . . 

169,400 

Broom  corn 

55  • • 

16,580,000 

Millet  and  Hungarian 

Tons  .. 

691,197 

Milo  maize 

55  • • 

33,698 

Kaffir  corn 

1,323,172 

J erusalem  corn  . . 

55  • • 

27,599 

Timothy  hay 

55  • • 

2,100,700 

Clover 

55  • • 

723,000 

Blue  grass 

55  • • 

1,217,000 

Alfalfa  .. 

55  • • 

571,067 

Prairie  grass,  fenced 

55  • • 

1,592,447 

Wool  clip 

Lbs.  .. 

793,936 

Cheese  .. 

55  • • 

1,141,869 

Butter 

55  • • 

35,007,334 

Wine,  manufactured 

Gallons 

115,825 

Honey  and  beeswax 

••  1 

1 

Lbs.  .. 

321,692 
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Kansas  produced  live-stock  as  follows  : — 


Head. 

Horses  . , . . 

846,841 

Mules  and  asses 

. . : 93,448 

Milch  cows  . . , . , , 

. . ; 515,075 

Other  cattle 

. . 1,305,307 

Sheep  , , 

182,236 

Swine  . , 

..1  1,833,091 

Total  . . 

•• 

4,775,998 

The  total  yield  of  winter  wheat  in  Kansas  was  27,153,365 
bushels,  or  11,641,124  bushels  more  than  1895,  value  3,000,000/., 
the  average  per  acre  being  8^  bushels. 

The  corn  crop  is  221,419,414  bushels,  or  19,962,018  bushels 
more  than  last  year,  the  average  being  28*03  bushels  per  acre ; 
value  7,141,000/.,  as  against  9,147,623/.  for  last  year’s  crop. 

The  yield  of  oats  is  19,314,772  bushels,  against  31,664,748 
bushels  for  1895 ; the  yield  was  13*06  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
value  of  the  crop  562,074/.  Spring  wheat  shows  a yield  of  but 
601,523  bushels  in  1896. 

The  combined  value  of  winter  and  spring  wheat,  corn,  and 
oats  raised  in  1896  is  10,723,047/.,  and  of  the  same  crops  in  1895 
was  12,007,912/. 

Although  the  whole  crops  were  larger  in  1896  than  in  1895, 
the  difference  in  values  is  on  account  of  the  much  lower  prices 
of  grain. 

The  total  acreage  of  winter  wheat  now  sown  in  Kansas  is 
reported  as  3 per  cent,  less  than  1896.  The  average  price  for 
the  year  is  given  as  2s.  8c/.  per  bushel.  Prospects  and  conditions 
of  this  year’s  seeding  are  quite  invariably  reported  excellent; 
perhaps  never  more  satisfactory  at  this  time  of  year. 

The  price  of  corn  in  Kansas  now  being  contracted  to  feeders 
and  others  is  about  per  bushel.  30  per  cent,  of  the  crop  was 
sold  at  this  price  by  January  1,  1897.  The  number  of  cattle  to  be 
fattened  is  about  the  same  as  1896. 

The  production  of  zinc  in  1896  was  77,084  short  tons. 

The  production  of  zinc  oxide  in  the  United  States  in  1896  was 
16,799  short  tons,  which  compares  with  22,690  tons  in  1895, 
showing  a decrease  of  5,891  tons,  or  25  per  cent,  for  the  year. 

There  are  zinc  and  lead  mines  in  Cherokee  county,  with  23 
smelters  at  Pittsburg.  The  exports  of  these  materials  exceed 
200,000/.  per  year.  The  coalfields  cover  17,000  square  miles; 
Kansas  coal  is  bituminous,  nearly  free  from  sulphur,  and  has  a 
value  for  smelting  and  gas  making.  Gas  wells  are  found  in  the 
coal  country. 

Salt  is  produced  from  salt  wells;  beds  of  rock  salt  over  100  feet 
thick  underlie  the  central  counties  ; there  are  salt  marshes,  covered 
wdth  a brilliant  white  incrustation  of  salt,  for  thousands  of  acres. 

Kebraska  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  State.  The  greater 
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part  of  its  surface  is  ^rolling  prairie  and  level  table-land ; the 
richness  of  soil,  mildness  of  climate,  and  the  long  seasons  of 
growth  are  especially  favourable  to  cereal  crops,  and  in  fact,  all 
the  products  cf  the  temperate  zone.  In  the  Western  semi-arid 
section  of  the  State  a vast  system  of  irrigation  has  been  built 
up  within  the  past  five  years ; more  than  300,000f.  have  already 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  irrigation  canals  and  ditches, 
which  have  a capacity  for  watering  nearly  1 ,000,000  acres,  and 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  2,250  miles. 

With  a total  area  of  49,000,000  acres,  of  which  33,000,000 
acres  are  arable,  the  area  under  cultivation  in  Nebraska  in  1896 
is  computed  at  only  18,091,936  acres,  whose  value  is  12,000,000/.; 
the  cultivated  area  is  subdivided  into  65,000.  farms.  The  yield  of 
corn  in  1896  is  estimated  at  about  300,000,000  bushels,  and  the 
yield  of  wheat  in  1896  is  computed  at  18,000,000  bushels.  In 
1895  the  wheat  acreage  was  1,232,252  acres,  which  yielded 
14,787,024  bushels.  The  area  planted  in  oats  in  1895  was 
1,676,962  acres,  yielding  30,911,696  bushels.  Barley,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, ])otatoes,  flax,  hemp,  and  millet  are  also  extensively 
cultivated,  and  hay  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  in  Nebraska. 

The  hay  crop  for  1895  aggregated  1,811,454  tons. 

Nebraska  has  become  the  second  sugar-beet  raising  State  in  Beet  culture, 
the  United  States,  its  soil  being  especially  adapted  to  beet  culture ; 
the  average  yield  of  sugar-beets  per  acre  is  from  12  to  15  tons. 

Two  extensive  sugar-beet  factories  have  been  in  operation  for  the 
past  five  years  at  Grand  Island  and  Norfolk.  Sugar-beet  culture 
is,  however,  only  in  its  infancy  in  Nebraska.  Co-operative 
•associations  are  being  organised  for  the  establishment  of  new 
factories,  and  eastern  and  foreign  capitalists  are  negotiating  for 
factories  and  refineries,  which  will  be  erected  at  no  distant  day. 

With  its  demonstrated  advantages  over  all  other  Western  States 
for  raising  sugar-beets  as  its  most  profitable  crop,  Nebraska  can 
readily  keep  100  factories  supplied  and  in  full  operation. 

The  raising  of  chicory  has  become  a profitable  industry  in  Chicory. 
Nebraska.  Within  the  past  two  years  two  chicory  factories  have 
been  established,  where  the  root  is  fabricated  into  a merchantable 
commodity,  for  which  there  is  a constantly  increasing  demand. 

Nebraska  ranks  among  the  leading  cattle-raising  States  in  the 
West;  its  vast  prairies  and  nutritious  grasses  have  attracted  stock- 
raisers  in  large  and  increasing  numbers.  Western  Nel)raska 
offers  almost  unlimited  facilities  for  stock-raising;  large  droves 
of  the  better  grades  of  beef,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  annually 
shipped  to  market  from  tlie  older  settled  portions  of  the  State ; 
in  fact,  many  of  the  farmers  have  made  tine  stock-raising  a 
speciality,  and  have  met  with  uniform  success.  Sheep-raising 
throughout  the  Eastern  counties  has  increased  in  recent  years; 
in  one  locality  alone  it  is  estimated  that  over  150,000  head  of 
sheep  are  being  wintered.  The  number  of  cattle  in  the  State 
is  1,596,666 ; the  number  of  swine,  1,289,726  ; and  the  number 
of  sheep  1,926,210.  The  dairy  interest  has  assumed  very  extensive 
proportions,  and  is  steadily  growing ; the  annual  creamery  products 
exceed  10,000,000  lbs. 
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Nebraska  has  no  extensive  mineral  deposits ; coal  exists,  but 
is  mined  only  for  local  use ; the  saline  lands  are  quite  extensive, 
but  have  not  been  developed.  Limestone  of  several  varieties, 
sandstone,  kaolin,  and  mineral  paint  have  been  found  in  various 
sections ; extensive  Portland  cement  beds  exist  near  the  Nicobrara 
Kiver ; valuable  stone  quarries  have  been  opened ; good  building 
stone  is  also  found  in  abundance. 

At  present  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  State  is  5,547  miles. 
According  to  the  census  of  1890,  iN’ebraska  has  a population  of 
1,058,910. 

The  following  table  shows  tlie  amount  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat 
produced  in  Nebraska  from  1886  to  1896  : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Corn. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

188G  

106,129,000 

17,449,000 

21,865,000 

1891  

167,652,000 

18,080,000 

48,599,000 

1895  

176,034,600 

13,lu7,600 

35,342,400 

1896  

296,224,000 

19,000,600 

23,000,400 

Trans- 

Mississippi 

and 

International 
Exposition 
at  Omaha. 


Situated  200  miles  north  of  Kansas  City  is  Omalia,  Nebraska, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  Trans-Mississippi  and  International 
Exposition  is  to  be  held  during  1898.  The  United  States 
Government  passed  an  Act,  which  was  approved  June  10,  1896, 
authorising  and  encouraging  the  holding  of  this  Exposition,  and 
appropriating  45,000/.  for  Government  participation,  11,000/.  for 
building,  and  35,000/.  for  exhibit.  Government  officials  consider 
that  this  is  not  enough  for  a proper  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  the  great  territory  represented  in  this 
Exposition,  and  a Bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  present 
Congress  increasing  the  amount  to  70,000/. — 25,000/.  for  building 
and  35,000/.  for  exhibit. 

In  due  time  the  necessary  papers  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
ambassadors  and  ministers  of  foreign  countries  residing  at  the 
national  capital  inviting  the  co-operation  and  participation  of 
the  various  foreign  Governments.  The  Act  passed  by  Congress 
provides  that  all  goods  for  exhibition  shall  be  entered  duty  free, 
and  the  Customs-house  Department  has  issued  regulations 
constituting  the  Exposition  a bonded  store,  and  a customs  officer 
will  be  present,  and  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the  Government 
business.  This  will  be  a golden  opportunity  for  the  British 
merchants  who  desire  to  push  their  wares  into  this  broad  expanse 
of  Western  country  ; the  manufacturers  of  ropes,  twine,  and  more 
especially  binding  twines,  should  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of 
this  Exposition.  The  State  of  Nebraska  has  appropriated  75,000/. 
for  the  Exposition. 

Any  information  desired  can  be  procured  by  addressing 
John  A.  Wakefield,  Secretary,  Trans-Mississippi  and  International 
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Exposition,  Omaha,  United  States  of  America,  or  Philip  E. 
Burrough,  British  Vice-Consul,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  U.S.A. 

Omaha  has  one  of  the  largest  smelting  and  refining  plants  in 
the  world;  it  transacts  a volume  of  business.  Note  business  from 
Mexico  and  British  Columbia. 

The  live-stock  business  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  although  it  ranks 
third  in  the  list  of  packing  centres  of  the  world,  fluctuates. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  yards  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Head. 

Cattle 

13,000 

Hogs 

20,000 

Sheep 

12,000 

Horses 

1,000 

Omaha  has  four  packing  houses,  and  a daily  killing  capacity 
of  5,000  cattle,  12,000  hogs,  and  3,000  sheep.  Omaha  is  the 
youngest  of  the  four  large  packing  points  in  the  United  States. 
The  four  establishments  cover  about  30  acres  of  ground,  and  give 
employment  to  about  3,200  men.  The  four  houses  killed,  during 
1895-96,  as  follows  : — 


Number. 

1895. 

1896. 

Cattle 

318,146 

303,382 

Hogs  

1,082,859 

1,110,474 

197,'492 

Sheep  . . . • 

87,310 

Omaha  is  the  largest  city  in  Nebraska,  but  it  is  not  the  com- 
mercial city  one  would  expect,  considering  its  position.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  140,000  people,  has  a number  of  railways 
entering  the  city,  but  it  has  never  recovered  from  the  severe 
depression  and  failure  of  real  estate  boom  of  years  ago. 

The  crops  of  Missouri  have  been  very  good  for  1896,  and,  Missouri, 
owing  to  its  lying  between  several  good  markets,  it  is  indeed  a 
very  prosperous  State.  It  is  the  third  State  in  the  number  of 
farms,  and  third  in  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  land,  having 
over  17,000,000  acres  under  cultivation.  Missouri  produced  in 
1896  nearly  50,000,000  lbs.  of  poultry,  not  being  equalled  by  any 
State.  It  produced  last  year  936,808  horses  and  351,599  mules.  It 
also  produced  4,040,084  lbs.  of  wool,  and  its  tobacco  crop  was 
nearly  10,000,000  lbs.  Its  south-eastern  counties  raised  an 
excellent  crop  of  cotton  of  excellent  quality. 

The  immense  forests  embrace  pine,  poplars,  ash,  oaks  of  18 
different  kinds,  hickories,  walnut,  linden,  cottonwood,  sweet,  black 
and  yellow  gum  cypress,  sycamore,  locust,  elm,  birch,  tupelo,  and 
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every  kind  of  timber  required  in  manufactories  of  wood.  During^ 
1896  Missouri  not  only  supplied  the  wants  of  her  people  with 
timber,  but  exported  800,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  in  addition  to 
millions  of  railroad  ties  and  40,000,000  feet  of  logs  not  manufac- 
tured into  lumber. 

^Missouri  produces  more  lead  ore  than  any  other  State,  except 
Colorado,  and,  owing  to  the  decreased  output  of  silver  in  that 
State  ( much  of  the  lead  accompanying  that  production),  the  pros- 
pect is  that  Missouri  will  soon  be  the  first  State  in  the  production 
of  lead.  It  has  a lead  mine,  the  St.  Joe  Mine  at  Bonne  Terre,  in 
St.  Francois  county,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  largest  producer 
in  the  world,  the  estimated  daily  production  being  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  1,500  pigs.  In  addition  to  lead  and  zinc,  Missouri 
has  iron,  silver,  copper,  pyrites,  and  glass  sand,  the  latter  in  great 
quantities,  and  used  by  plate  glass  works. 

The  State  possesses  a great  abundance  of  clays  suitable  for 
pottery,  tilling,  fire-brick,  retorts,  &c.  These  clays  have  a high 
reputation,  and,  besides  their  use  at  home,  have  been  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  these  iUissouri  has  33  coal- 
producing  counties,  which  in  1892  yielded  3,017,000  tons. 

In  the  coal  industry  the  output  for  1896  was  2,420,147  tons, 
an  increase  of  137,066  tons  over  1895, 

Missouri  exported  in  1896  about  700,000  cattle,  2,200,000 
hogs,  70,000  horses,  300,000  sheep,  3,000,000  lbs.  of  wool, 

50.000. 000  lbs.  of  poultry,  25,000,000  dozen  eggs,  250,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  2,500,000  railroad  ties,  4,000,000  feet  of  piling, 

7.000. 000  lbs.  of  pickles,  35,000,000  lbs.  of  canned  goods,  and 

7.000. 000  lbs.  of  hides. 

Iowa  is  in  the  great  prairie  belt,  and  between  the  Missouri  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  and  at  one  time  transacted  all  her  business 
with  Eastern  cities,  but  as  the  great  cattle,  hog,  and  grain  markets 
opened  in  the  West  they  now  look  to  the  West  for  a share  of  the 
business,  more  especially  since  the  great  change  of  transportation 
of  products  has  taken  place  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports. 

More  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  Iowa  are  farmers,  and  the 
product  of  their  labour  amounts  to  nearly  107,000,000/.  annually. 
The  corn  crop  of  1893  was  214,804,758  bushels,  and  in  1895  it 
was  285,000,000  bushels.  The  crop  of  oats  for  1895  was 
201,600,000  bushels.  Immense  crops  of  rye,  barley,  and  potatoes 
are  produced.  The  fruit  crop  annually  is  worth  over  600,000/. 
The  value  of  the  annual  apple  product  is  240,000/.,  there  being 
135,545  acres  devoted  to  apple  orchards.  Mills  county  alone 
produced  in  1895  102,742  bushels  of  apples.  The  annual  pro- 
duction of  grapes  is  4,350,721  lbs.  In  Iowa  corn  is  king.  The 
State  produces  more  corn  than  any  other  State.  The  canneries  of 
Iowa  put  up  yearly  more  than  7,000,000  cans  of  corn,  and  nearly 

2.000. 000  cans  of  tomatoes.  In  1895  the  State  produced  as 
follows  ; — 
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Corn 

j Bushels 

285,000,000 

9,500,293 

Wheat 

1 

Oats, . 

1 201,000,000 

Potatoes 

! 7,869,321 

3,197,584 

Cattle  in  the  state. . 

dumber  . . 

Hogs  

5.044,577 

Sheep 

492,875 

Creameries  in  the  state  . . 

732 

Butter  produced  . . 

Lbs. 

520,914 

Cheese 

Yalue  of  manufacturing  establish- 

4,628,240 

ments 

Value  £ 

5,000,000 

Total  annual  wages 

£ 

5,000,000 

Along  the  Mississippi  extend  the  great  sawmills,  of  which 
Iowa  has  300,  with  a yearly  product  exceeding  1,240,000/. 
Clinton  possesses  one  of  the  largest  sawmills  in  the  world,  capable 
of  sawing  60,000  feet  of  lumber  an  hour.  There  are  liour  mills 
with  a yearly  product  of  40,000,000/. ; meat-packing  establish- 
ments yielding  2,000,000/.  yearl}^,  and  manufactories  of  agricul- 
tural implements,  wagons,  furniture,  woollen  goods,  and  boots  and 
shoes. 

There  are  20,000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  deposits  ; 
the  veins  are  from  3 to  8 feet  thick,  and  within  100  feet  of  the 
surface.  In  the  north-west  great  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  ai‘e 
found  in  pockets  in  the  limestone.  At  one  time  200,000/.  worth 
of  lead  was  shipped  yearly,  but  this  industry  is  now  nearly 
quiescent. 


General  Crop  lieport  of  lowm  for  1896. 


Products. 

Number  of 
Acres. 

Total 

Products. 

Winter  wheat  . . 

197,150 

Bushels 

; 3,351,550 

Spring  „ 

1 542,059 

5>  * • 

7,047,233 

Corn  . . 

8,043,390 

313,692,210 

Oats 

2,825,000 

• • 

73,450,000 

Rye  

lzl,670 

3) 

1,946,720 

Barley  . . 

547,642 

33  ‘ • 

15,881,618 

Buckwheat 

8,740 

33 

147,850 

Flax-seed 

199,128 

1,891,716 

Potatoes. . 

170,000 

33 

14,814,895 

Sweet  potatoes  . . 

3,650 

288,360 

Timothy  seed  . . 

170,000 

33 

646,000 

Clover  seed 

61,000 

33 

122,000 

Sorghum 

19,000 

Gallons 

1,710,000 

Hay  (tame)  . . * • 

2,250,960 

Tons 

3,376,440 

„ (prairie) 

1,550,000 

33 

2,325,000 

Hog  cholera  was  very  bad  in  Iowa,  and  did  a vast  amount  of  Hog  cholera, 
damage  to  farmers.  The  epidemic  raged  from  8 per  cent,  to  27 
per  cent,  in  the  different  districts.  The  loss  was  about  1,800,000 
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hogs  in  1896 ; the  indirect  loss  is  also  very  heavy  on  account  of 
the  shipment  and  slaughter  of  vast  numbers  of  young  animals  in 
various  stages  of  immaturity.  The  aggregate  loss  to  the  State, 
direct  and  indirect,  cannot  fall  much  short  of  3,110,000/.  for  1896. 

The  area  of  forests  in  Wyoming  covers  not  far  from  10,000,000 
acres,  mainly  on  the  high  mountains,  and  includes  large  yellow  and 
white  pines,  white  spruce  and  red  cedar ; only  one-sixth  of 
Wyoming’s  soil  can  be  cultivated,  and  this  portion  has  a sandy 
loam  which,  when  irrigated,  produces  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruits. 

Grazing  is  the  chief  industry  of  Wyoming,  where  cattle  and 
sheep  find  capital  nutriment  in  the  bunch  grass  ; the  number  of 
cattle  exceeds  1,500,000 ; more  than  1,000,000  sheep  are  grazing 
all  the  year  out  on  the  plains.  Horse-raising  is  growing  rapidly, 
and  the  State  has  150,000  head ; the  live-stock  interests  represent 
an  investment  of  22,000,000/. 

Wining  employs  several  thousand  men  in  Wyoming,  although 
the  larger  part  of  the  State  remains  undeveloped.  The  coal  mines 
dispose  of  most  of  their  products  to  the  railroads  ; it  is  a lignite, 
containing  50  per  cent,  of  carbon ; the  Wyoming  coal  mined 
exceeds  2,000,000  tons  yearly,' valued  at  1,000,000/.;  the  coal  region 
covers  30,000  square  miles. 

I’etroleum  has  been  developed  over  a belt  300  miles  long,  but 
the  wells  are  plugged,  awaiting  the  coming  of  better  transportation 
facilities.  Vein  tin  and  stream  tin  are  found,  and  copper  and  tin 
mines  are  in  operation.  On  the  Laramie  plains  occur  sodium 
lakes,  with  deposits  of  sodium  sulphide ; these  products  are  manu- 
factured into  merchantable  soda  at  chemical  works  in  Laramie. 
Among  other  mineral  treasures  are  gypsum  and  mica,  marble  and 
granite,  graphite  and  cinnabar,  limestone  and  magnesium,  kaolin 
and  fireclay,  glass  sand  and  asbestos. 

Wyoming  has  a total  area  of  62,645,120  acres,  of  which  the 
greater  ]-)ortion  is  adapted  to  grazing  and  agriculture.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  12,000,000  and  15,000,000  acres  can  be 
successfully  cultivated,  and  that  nearly  10,000,000  acres  are 
cov<ired  vrith  timber.  The  soil  is  generally  a rich,  sandy  loam, 
and  where  it  is  irrigated  below  7,500  feet  produces  abundantly  all 
the  cereals,  vegetables,  and  fruit  common  to  the  Xorth-western 
States.  Farming  is  not  yet  carried  on  in  many  places,  the  chief 
industry  being  stock-raising.  A marked  change,  however,  is 
rapidly  taking  place  in  the  combination  of  pastoral  and  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  stock-raising  industry  comprises  nearly  one-half 
the  total  wealth  of  the  State ; but  five  years  ago  this  industry 
represented  more  than  three-fourths  the  entire  valuation  of 
property.  Other  industries  have  increased  faster  than  live-stock 
raising,  and  the  extension  of  railroads  will  give  greater  prominence 
to  other  interests. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Wyoming  are  exceedingly  varied  and 
extensive,  but  so  far  in  the  history  of  the  State  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  their  development,  with  the  exception  of  the 
coal  mines.  Although  located  in  the  midst  of  the  Eocky 
^fountains,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  States  that  count  their 
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annual  out]nit  of  the  precious  metals  by  the  millions  of  dollars, 
Wyoming  has  never  been  known  as  a producer  of  gold  and  silver 
of  any  importance. 

In  Crook,  Big  Horn,  Albany,  I.aramie,  and  Carbon  counties 
there  are  lead  properties  that  will  assay  from  30  to  350  ounces  of 
silver  to  the  ton. 

There  are  several  other  mining  enterprises  that  are  of  much 
more  importance  to  the  State  than  mining  fur  gold  at  the  present 
time.  Coal  mining  has  been  the  leading  mineral  industry  of  the 
State  since  the  completion  of  the  Bnion  Pacific  Eailroad.  Coal 
exists  and  is  mined  in  every  county  in  the  State,  with  one 
exception.  The  productive  measures  cover  an  area  of  21,400 
square  miles.  There  are  upwards  of  30  coal  mines  opened  that 
produce  about  2,500,000  tons  of  coal  annually,  and  employ  about 
3,500  men.  The  coal  veins  that  are  of  commercial  importance 
vary  in  thickness  from  3 to  75  feet,  an  average  being  about 
6 feet. 

The  coal  miued  is  bituminous,  coking  and  non-coking,  semi- 
bituminous  and  lignite.  The  only  coking  coal  that  is  manufactured 
into  coke  is  found  at  Cambria. 

Wyoming  has  avast  area  of  oil  land  ; there  are  eighteen  known 
oil  districts  in  which  oil  exists,  and  has  been  found  in  oil  sand,  or 
in  springs.  As  in  all  other  enterprises  of  the  State,  the  develop- 
ment of  these  fields  has  been  very  slow.  The  output  for  the  year 
1896  will  exceed  10,000  barrels,  valued  at  11.  166’.  per  barrel 
f.o.b.  Casper,  for  crude. 

There  are  immense  deposits  of  iron  ore  known  in  many  places 
in  the  State  ; the  ore  is  usually  hematite,  very  pure,  and  would 
make  excellent  Bessemer  steel.  The  production  for  1896  has 
been  about  9,000  tons.  The  ore  is  in  blanket  form,  and  varies  in 
thickness  from  1 to  25  feet.  The  run  of  the  mines  will  average 
about  60  per  cent,  metallic  iron.  In  one  mine,  at  a depth  of  over 
100  feet,  a sample  was  taken  across  the  deposit,  a distance  of 
90  feet,  and  the  metallic  iron  contents  was  nearly  62  pur  cent. 
The  deposits,  as  a rule  are  very  large,  and  as  soon  as  the  Bessemer 
ores  are  worked  out  in  the  East,  Wyoming  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  open  her  iron  mines. 

The  natural  soda  deposits  of  the  State  can  be  divided  into  two 
classes  ; tliose  that  are  nearly  pure  sulphate,  and  tlusse  that  are  a 
mixture  of  nearly  equal  percentages  of  sulphate  and  carbonate. 
These  deposits  vary  in  thickness,  from  a few  inches  to  12  feet ; 
the  area  of  the  deposits  varies  from  20  to  100  acres.  Several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  manufacture  the  soda  compounds 
from  these  natural  deposits,  but  so  far  the  only  successful  work 
has  been  in  preparing  the  soda  for  glass-making.  Besides  the 
deposits  of  soda,  there  are  wells  that  furnish  water  rich  in 
carbonate  of  soda  ; tAvo  of  the  wells  contain  over  98  per  cent, 
carbonate,  and  the  water  contains  24  per  cent  of  sal  soda.  There 
is  also  a deposit  of  Epsom  salts,  covering  an  area  of  90  acres. 
The  salt  is  from  a few  inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness,  and  is 
pure ; there  is  enough  of  this  salt  in  one  deposit  to  control  the 
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Epsom  salt  trade  of  the  world,  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  trans- 
portation at  a reasonable  figure. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  plaster  manufactured  at  the  present 
time ; one  from  gypsum  and  the  other  from  disintegrated  beds  of 
gypsum  that  are  associated  with  a carbonate  of  lime  and  sand. 
The  gypsum  beds  are  found  in  the  Triassic  rocks,  and  vary  in 
thickness  from  10  to  100  feet.  These  beds  are  so  numerous  that 
Wyoming  could  supply  the  demand  for  the  entire  world  for 
centuries,  and  then  not  miss  the  gypsum.  They  manufacture  high 
grades  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  land  plaster.  At  Laramie  they 
manufacture  a plaster  that  is  taking  the  place  of  common  lime 
in  mortar-making,  and  is  also  being  utilised  for  mortars  for 
brick  and  stone.  The  analysis  of  the  Laramie  plaster  proves  that 
it  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Egyptians  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  great  Cheops  pyramid. 

Deposits  of  asbestos  have  been  found  on  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment and  in  the  Seminoe  mountains,  along  the  Sweetwater  Pdver, 
on  Casper  ^Mountain,  and  near  Laramie  Peak.  With  the  exception 
of  Casper  Mountain,  there  has  been  but  little  development ; small 
shipments  have  been  made,  but  there  was  no  product  in  1896. 
The  asbestos  is  of  various  grades  that  could  be  utilized  for  pulping 
and  packing,  but  so  far  there  has  been  but  little  found  that  would 
be  suitable  for  weaving. 

Mica  ( Muscovite)  that  is  of  a commercial  quality,  has  been 
opened  up  at  Whalen  Caiion  ; it  occurs  in  large  pegmatite  veins, 
and  in  sheets  six  inches  by  nine,  that  are  almost  water- white,  and 
wdthout  a flaw.  These  mines  have  shipped  some  mica,  but  are  not 
in  operation  now. 

Grazing,  which  was  at  one  time  the  great  industry  of  the  State, 
has  dwindled  to  an  industry  of  but  little  importance,  with  the 
exception  of  sheep-raising,  and  cannot  again  be  what  it  has  been, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  range  and  w^ater. 

Montana  is  in  two  diverse  sections,  the  eastern  two-thirds 
consisting  of  rolling  plains,  clothed  mainly  with  sage,  brush,  and 
bunch  grass  ; the  western  third  is  the  mountain  region,  covering 
50,000  square  miles  of  ranges.  The  State’s  area  includes 
30,000,000  acres  of  farm  lands,  38,000,000  acres  of  grazing  land, 
and  26.000,000  acres  of  woods  and  mountains.  The  total  area  is 
146,080  square  miles.  There  are  forests  of  pine  and  cedar  along 
the  mountains  and  down  the  great  valleys.  Tongue  Eiver  has 
valuable  growth  of  black  ash,  and  Hell  Gate  Ptiver  flows  through 
forests  of  yellow  pine.  Private  enterprise  has  built  up  many 
irrigating  canals ; the  Sun  Eiver  canals  are  over  100  miles  long, 
with  immense  reservoirs.  The  country  north  of  the  Mississippi 
is  an  immense  rolling  prairie,  18,000,000  acres  in  extent.  In 
1880  millions  of  buffalo  were  wantonly  slaughtered  in  this  region, 
and  in  1884  the  last  great  herd  of  buffalo,  numbering  75,000, 
wintered  in  the  Bad  Lands. 

Wheat  of  a superior  grade,  oats,  and  corn  are  raised  in  these 
valleys  ; the  stock-raising  interest  has  assumed  great  prominence 
in  Montana,  the  vast  plains  affording  pasturage  for  millions  of 
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domestic  animals.  The  State  contains  1,500,000  head  of  cattle, 
200,000  horses,  and  1,300,000  sheep.  The  latter  produce  yearly 
10,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and  440,000/.  worth  of  mutton.  There 
are  a number  of  large  horse  ranches.  Toousaiids  of  two-year-old 
steers  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico  are  bought  by  the  Montana 
stockmen,  and  kept  on  the  ranches  for  two  years,  and  then  sold 
for  beef ; over  100,000  head  are  sent  eastward  yearly.  The  local 
production  of  hay  amounts  to  240,000  tons. 

The  farm  products  for  1896  were  as  follows : — 


Products. 

Quantity. 

Corn 

Bushels 

33,275 

Wheat 

)) 

1,065,223 

Oats 

5)  • * 

2,446,071 

Barley 

142,525 

Potatoes  . . 

Tons  . 

292,657 

Mining  is  the  foremost  industry  of  Montana,  which  has  already 
added  84,000,000/.  to  the  nations  wealth.  Nearly  one-third  of 
the  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  mined  in  the  United  States  come 
from  3,Iontana.  During  10  years  28,000,000/.  in  gold  was  taken 
out,  yet  little  mining  was  done  until  1860.  Alder  Gulch 
(Virginia  City  district),  opened  in  1863,  has  yielded  10,000,000/. 
Last  Chance  Gulch  (Helena),  opened  in  1865,  has  produced 
3,100,000/.  Quartz  mining  was  begun  after  1870,  and  now  vast 
and  costly  plants  are  perpetually  at  work.  The  smelters  at 
Helena,  (Treat  Falls,  and  Castle  alone  cost  2,100,000/.  The 
Granite  Mountain  mine  has  produced  2,710,000/,  since  1880  ; 800 
men  are  employed  in  it.  The  Drum  Lummon  mine  has  sent  out 
upwards  of  1,310,000/.  There  are  immence  deposits  of  copper  at 
Butte  and  other  points.  Butte  and  Anaconda  have  sent  out 
120,000,000  lbs.  in  a year,  their  products  being  one-fourth  of  the 
world’s  supply.  Coal  fields  underlie  60  square  miles  along  the 
Missouri  and  Yellowstone  ; the  coal  fields  east  and  south  from 
San  Coulee  cover  360  square  miles  ; 1,000  tons  are  mined  daily. 
Large  deposits  of  black-band  iron  ore  are  found  in  the  Belt  region, 
and  bog  and  magnetic  ores  occur  elsewhere.  The  mountains 
yield  inexhaustible  supplies  of  pale,  pink  porphyry.  Grey 
granite,  green-coloured  sandstone,  white  and  tinted  marbles,  lime- 
stone, and  fire-clay,  plumbago,  and  quicksilver,  zinc,  and  other 
minerals  have  been  found.  The  annual  product  of  Montana  is 
over  13,000,000/.,  one-half  in  metal,  one-third  in  live-stock,  one- 
sixth  in  farm  land  and  lumber.  No  other  country  in  the  world 
can  show  an  equal  product  for  its  population. 
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Products  of  1896. 


£ 

Gold  

998,100 

Silver 

4,762,000 

Copper 

4,893,062 

Lead 

127,092 

Total 

10,780,254 

£ 

Agricultural  products — 

Wheat 

100,000 



1,041 

Barley 

47,092 

Corn.. 

2,812 

Oats  . 

15,710 

Field  peas  . . 

8,009 

Potatoes 

47,023 

Hay 

309,927 

Alfalfa  

32,041 

Total 

563,665 

Number. 

Livestock  — 

Beeves  marketed  . . 

254,864 

Sheep  marketed 

640,000 

Lbs. 

Wool  clip  , . 

21,790,289 

Lumber  products — 

Feet,  rough,  lumber  cut  . . 

122,647,039 

Finished  lumber  produced 

17,066,000 

Lath  and  shingles  produced 

3,666,350 

North  Dakota  has  an  area  of  70,795  square  miles;  its  popula- 
tion in  1890  was  182,719,  and  its  estimated  population  to-day  is 
225,000. 

The  farm  products  for  1896  were  as  follows  : — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Corn 

Bushels 

658,979 

Wheat  , . 

?)  • • 

61,057,710 

Oats 

>>  • • 

8,839,286 

Buckwheat 

1,530 

Potatoes  . . 

5)  • • 

5,119,448 

Hay 

Tons. . 

585,377 

Upon  the  vast  extent  of  grazing  lands,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  cattle  are  fattened ; the  State  now  has  nearly  500,000  sheep. 

There  are  50,000  farms  in  South  Dakota,  valued  at  3,400,000/. 
The  annual  farm  productions  of  the  State  are  about  as  follows  : — 
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Articles. 

Quai 

Annually. 

itity. 

1896. 

Corn  . . 

Bushels 

25,000,000 

12,423,442 

Wheat 

M 

20,000,000 

29,423,088 

Oats  . . 

V 

15,000,000 

39,911,699 

Barley 

J>  • • 

1 2,000,000 

2,543,678 

Potatoes 

2,500,000 

4,037,054 

Flax 

• • ^ 

2,500,000 

. , 

Hay 

Tons  . . 

j 

“ 

1,547,678 

The  wild  prairie  grasses  yield  1,500,000  tons  of  hay  yearly, 
and  the  tame  grasses  120,000  tons.  The  cultivation  of  flax  is  an 
important  industry. 

The  State  has  about  as  follows  at  present : — 


Head. 

Swine 

400,000 

Cattle 

• • . « 

600,000 

Horses 

200,000 

Sheep 

200,000 

Lbs.* 

Wool  clipped,  per  year 

(about) 

5,000,000 

The  Black  Hills  cover  about  3,500  square  miles,  and  embrace 
the  richest  100  miles  in  the  world.  There  are  rich  gold  mines 
in  this  State,  which  will  no  doubt  show  great  development  in  the 
near  future.  Following  are  productions  for  1896,  compared  with 
1895 


Year. 

Tons  of  Ore 
milled. 

Value. 

£ 

1895  

833,800 

1,010,000 

1896  

1,013,560 

1,823,000 

Increase  . . . . 1 

179,760 

813,000 

The  above  flgures  do  not  include  the  value  of  silver  and 
copper  saved  by  the  various  reduction  plants  in  the  treatment  of 
the  ore,  which  will  swell  the  total  wealth  produced  to  at  least  an 
additional  209,000/. 

Both  lode  tin  and  stream  tin  are  found  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties. The  Hills  contain  saline,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas,  and 
many  other  valuable  minerals ; there  is  white  and  red  variegated 
sandstone ; white  and  purple  limestone,  granite,  and  marble. 

The  trade  of  Arkansas,  from  Kansas  City,  is  rapidly  increas-  Arkansas, 
ing,  and,  of  course,  must  continue  ; the  great  railway  system  of 
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this  city  brings  within  her  grasp  a large  share  of  the  Arkansas 
trade,  for  four  of  the  railways  from  here  traverse  that  State.  The 
following  statistics  refer  to  the  State  of  Arkansas  ; — 


Area  in  square  miles 
Population  in  1896 

Assessed  valuation  . . . . £ 

Total  number  of  acres 

Acres  under  cultivation 

Value  of  farms  . . . . . £ 

Annual  live  stock  products  . . . . £ 

Total  value  of  farm  products  per  annum  £ 

Acres  of  timber  land. . 

Acres  of  coal  land 
Acres  of  iron  ore  land 
Railway  mileage 

Value  of  annual  products  of  manufactories  £ 
Number  of  operatives 

Yearly  wages . . ..  ..  ..  £ 


53,840 

1,600,000 

39.000. 000 

33.500.000 
5,000,000 

18.500.000 

7.400.000 

8.900.000 

19.000. 000 

2.500.000 

1.500.000 
2,424 

4.172.000 
15,972 

1.219.000 


Farm  products  for  1895  were  as  follows : — 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Corn 

Bushels 

50,359,558 

Wheat 

>)  • • 

1,452,000 

Oats. . * . . 

8,306,486 

Rye 

3)  • • 

24,129 

Potatoes 

33  • • 

1,476,300 

Hay 

Tons  . . 

214,396 

Cotton 

Bales . . 

875,000 

As  a fruit-producing  State  it  ranks  among  the  first,  having 
taken  premiums  over  all  competitors  at  the  Expositions  of  New 
Orleans,  California,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago.  The  staple  products  are 
cotton,  tobacco,  sorghum,  live  stock,  and  fruit.  The  manufactures 
are  cotton-seed  oil,  lumber,  tobacco,  and  cigars. 

The  coal  fields  are  very  extensive,  covering  2,347  square  miles, 
and  where  coal  mining  is  most  largely  prosecuted,  the  vein 
averages  a thickness  of  4 feet ; the  lignite  coal  bed  comprises  a 
larger  area,  it  is  said,  than  any  other  coal  field  in  the  United 
States ; the  output  is  1,250,000  tons  per  annum. 

Iron  deposits  of  inexhaustible  quantities  are  found : magnetic, 
hematite,  carbonate,  and  specular  iron  ore  abounds  ; large  deposits 
of  manganese  are  also  found,  and  during  the  past  12  years  vast 
quantities  of  this  mineral  have  found  a market  north  and  east ; 
this  metal  is  also  found  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Zinc  ore  in 
great  abundance  is  also  found,  and  has  attracted  large  capital ; 
the  ore  from  some  of  the  mines  assays  as  high  as  67  per  cent 
metal.  The  zinc  industry  is  the  most  profitable.  Arkansas  took 
the  first  award  at  the  Chicago  Columbian  Exposition  for  its  zinc 
ore  ; among  its  exhibits  there  was  one  piece  of  ore  weighing  over 
12,000  lbs.  According  to  a recent  geological  survey,  the  State  has 
a distribution  of  216  square  miles  of  zinc  ore,  and  overlying  it. 
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and  siuTOunding  it  are  2,199  square  miles  of  marble.  Lead  ore  is 
found  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  the  State  ; copper,  in  the 
form  of  carbonate  and  sulphuret,  is  one  of  the  rich  deposits  of 
Arkansas.  Among  the  other  minerals  are  antimony,  porcelain 
clay,  extensive  beds  of  gypsum,  chalk,  green  sand,  and  bauxite, 
from  which  aluminium  and  alum  are  manufactured.  Deposits  of 
marble  are  greater  than  any  other  State ; the  marble  is  pink,  grey, 
and  white,  all  capable  of  high  polish.  A very  valuable  quality  of 
lithocn-aphic  stone  has  been  discovered.  Nitre  and  paint  earths 
are  found  in  great  quantities,  yielding  many  shades  and  colours, 
large  quantities  of  roofing  slate  are  being  quarried,  and  granite  of 
superior  quality  is  found,  and  hone  stone  is  found  in  inexhaustible 
quantities,  petroleum  and  natural  gas  have  been  found,  and  there 
are  also  beds  of  soapstone. 

A large  portion  of  the  land  of  Arkansas  is  heavily  timbered  ; 
there  is  almost  every  variety  of  valuable  and  useful  timber. 

'The  varieties  of  lumber  sent  to  market  are  chiefly  pine,  white, 
red,  and  post  oak,  gum,  and  ash.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
100,000,000  feet  of  lumber  are  shipped  out  of  Arkansas  annually. 

Oklahoma  Territory  has  made  great  strides  in  development  Oklalioma 
during  the  past  year,  especially  in  educational  and  commercial  Territory, 
matters.  On  January  18,  1897,  the  United  States  Senate  passed 
a Bill  releasing  the  settlers  from  paying  their  indebtedness  to  the 
Government  for  lands  bought,  which  amounted  to  7,200,000/. 

Oklahoma  has  an  area  of  38,830  square  miles,  and  a population 
of  275,587 ; the  Territorial  Board  of  Equalization  gives  the  total 
valuation  of  property  8,172,000/. 

There  is  a great  diversity  in  the  crops  of  the  Territory. 

Wheat,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  castor  beans,  Kafir  corn,  oats,  barley, 
sorghum,  and  the  foliage  plants,  alfalfa,  clover,  and  timothy  are 
the  principal  products.  Horticulture  has  made  extraordinary 
progress  in  recent  years ; 1,500,000  fruit  trees  have  been  planted, 
while  several  millions  of  smaller  fruits  are  thriving  under  the 
peculiar  climatic  influences.  The  corn  crop  for  1896  is  estimated 
at  25,000,000  bushels,  and  about  25,000,000  bushels  of  Kafir  corn 
were  raised.  In  1896  Oklahoma  produced  the  greatest  crop  of 
cotton  and  castor  beans  of  its  history. 

The  Indian  Territory  is  fast  developing,  and  shows  great  Indian 
promise  of  producing  live-stock  and  grain  for  export  purposes  Territory, 
that  will  eventually  surprise  the  most  sanguine.  One  of  the  chief 
natural  endowments  of  the  Territory  is  its  coal  measures,  covering 
13,600  square  miles,  producing  a valuable  bituminous  coal.  Iron 
and  lead,  copper  and  gold,  marble  and  sandstone  are  found ; and 
salt  appears  in  springs. 

Fully  400,000  acres  are  under  cultivation  in  the  domain  of 
the  five  civilised  tribes,  producing  yearly  over  4,500,000  bushels 
of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  400,000  bushels  of  vegetables,  60,000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  175,000  tons  of  hay,  amounting  to  nearly 
1,230,000/.  a year.  They  also  own  800,000  head  of  live-stock. 

Among  other  products  are  1,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  maple  sugar, 
wild  rice,  hemlock  bark,  and  wool.  The  timber  lands  are  very 
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Depreciation 
of  Talues. 


Stauncliness 
of  financial 
institutions. 


Effect  of 
storms 

in  May,  1896. 

Immediate 
effect  on 
business. 


Poverty  and 

suffering 

consequent. 


Wheat  prices 
fluctuated  in 
1896. 


Cotton. 


extensive,  and  practically  untouclied,  but  are  worth  immense  sums 
of  money  for  export  purposes. 

St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Bascome  reports  as  follows  : — 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1895  hopes  were  entertained  of  a 
speedy  improvement  in  the  general  business  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  and  State  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  of  the  country  at  large  ; 
but  this  has  not  been  realised. 

A general  falling-off  in  business,  increased  failures,  the  closing 
of  manufactories  and  business  establishments,  throwing  out  a 
large  number  of  operatives,  the  working  only  of  half-time  in  many 
that  kept  running,  bore  testimony  to  the  hard  times  and  the 
expedients  used  to  keep  going  under  the  great  pressure  and  want  of 
confidence. 

The  great  depreciation  in  all  property,  especially  in  securities 
which  citizens  of  Great  Britain  were  jointly  largely  interested  in, 
equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  panic  of  1893. 
This  was  reflected  locally  in  all  classes  of  securities  and  property, 
particularly  the  breweries  in  which  an  Englisli  syndicate  have  a 
controlling  interest.  The  one  fact  on  which  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves  was  the  staunchness  and  steadiness  of  all  our  financial 
institutions.  No  banks  failed,  and  they  liold  an  exceptionally 
large  average  reserve,  having  abundance  of  money  to  loan,  but  the 
industrial  conditions  were  such  that  there  were  comparatively  few 
borrowers  for  legitimate  purposes,  loans  for  speculative  account 
being  declined. 

During  the  month  of  May  St.  Louis  and  35  other  cities  and 
towns  were  visited  by  cyclones,  the  loss  being  about  300  killed  and 
550  wounded. 

This  calamity  wms  in  a measure  a blessing  in  disguise,  for  it 
gave  employment  to  the  army  of  unemployed  mechanics  in  the 
building  line,  and  a market  for  building  material,  furniture,  and 
furnishings,  making  business  in  that  line  active  during  the 
summer.  Eepairing  and  rebuilding  were  prosecuted  with  such 
vigour  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  90  per  cent,  of  the  damage 
was  repaired.  The  blight,  however,  has  been  sorely  felt  this 
winter,  for  the  charitable  societies  report  the  calls  for  aid  from 
the  sick,  suffering,  and  poor  to  be  trebled  in  number  and  helpless- 
ness. The  Provident  Association  reports  1,500  calls  from  poor 
families,  against  less  than  500  last  year  to  same  date. 

There  has  been  a singular  and  confusing  fluctuation  in  prices 
during  1896.  Wheat  advanced  from  2s.  9;^(1  a bushel  in 
December,  1895,  to  3s.  4^c7.  on  February  8,  1896  ; fell  to  2s.  Qcl.  in 
June,  and  rose  to  3s.  lOJ.  in  Decembr  last. 

Cotton  started  at  TjcZ.  per  lb.  in  December,  with  stories  of 
scanty  supply  ; fell  to  3’81fZ.on  March  5, 1896 ; rose  to  4Jdon  May  7, 
1896  ; dropped  to  34 J.  on  July  15,  a heavy  surplus  then  pressing  ; 
rose  to  4’43J.  on  November  10  ; fell  to  3'53J.  and  closed  at  3‘o6d. 
in  December,  1896. 
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W^ol  advanced  to  an  average  of  per  lb.,  February  l,Wool. 

1896  ; fell  to  6’08r/.  September  1 ; rose  to  6’83r^.  December  1,  and 
since  declined. 

Iron  and  its  products  rose  3 per  cent,  to  April  1,  1896,  then  Iron, 
declined  every  month  to  December  1,  in  all  about  20  per  cent., 
rising  slightly  since. 

Boots  and  shoes  fell  13  per  cent,  in  the  spring,  against  leather  Boots  and 
declining  18  per  cent.,  and  liides  21  per  cent.  Then  shoes  rose  shoes, 
gradually  20  per  cent,  to  December,  and  leather  17  per  cent.,  but 
has  since  fallen  3 per  cent.,  while  hides  rose  25  per  cent,  to 
June  3,  dropped  22  per  cent,  to  July  8,  rose  50  per  cent,  to 
November  4,  and  have  since  declined  13  per  cent. 

Cotton  goods  were  at  their  highest  January  1,  fell  17  per  cent.  Cotton  goods, 
to  August  16,  rose  about  7 per  cent,  to  November  9,  and  have 
since  declined  about  2 per  cent.  This  incongruity  in  prices  indi- 
cates the  obstacles  business  has  had  to  face  in  1896.  The  trade 
journals  give  little  information  on  the  aggregate  business  done 
in  their  various  commodities. 

Bradstreet’s  report  of  sales  of  boots  and  shoes  in  1896  are  Sales  of  boots 
4,600,000/.,  against  4,540,000/.  in  1895,  an  increase  of  60,000/.,^“^^^^^®®- 
but  I think  the  trade  of  both  years  to  be  over-estimated,  although 
this  has  been  a leading  and  constantly-increasing  traffic  in  years 
past. 

Hides  handled  in  1896  were — Hides. 


j Number. 

Keceived  . . . , . . . . . . j 46,505,880 

Shipped  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..I  81,581,130 


The  year  1896  was  a record  breaker  in  every  one  of  the  four  St.  Louis 
departments  of  the  business — cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  and  stockyard, 
mules.  The  total  gain  was  793,773  head,  of  which  58,776  were 
in  cattle,  533,516  in  hogs,  136,175  in  sheep,  and  65,306  in  horses 
and  mules.  The  record  of  receipts  for  the  last  five  years  shows 
interesting  figures : — 


Year. 

Head. 

Cattle. 

Hogs. 

Sheep. 

Horses  and 
Mules. 

1892  

653,337 

847,703 

298,532 

14,920 

1893  

756,485 

777,433 

350,041 

11,799 

1894  

663,657 

1,146,925 

292,223 

12,689 

1895  

733,526 

1,084,574 

454,858 

27,615 

1896  

792,302 

1,618,000 

591,033 

92,921 

The  total  receipts  of  horses  and  mules  at  the  St.  Louis 
market  in  1896  were  121,662  head.  Of  these  92,921  were 
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Averasie 
number  of 
mules  al\\  ays 
on  iiand. 


Dry  goods. 


Grain. 


Flour  and 
grain  exports. 


received  by  the  national  yards.  One  can  judge  of  the  vast  business 
by  the  fact  that  3,000  mules  are  always  on  hand  to  select  from. 
Eeceipts  of  horses  and  mules  at  Chicago  for  November  were 
5,521  head;  at  Kansas  City,  5,374  head;  at  St.  Louis,  15,607 
head.  It  will  be  seen  that  St.  Louis  received  4,712  head  more 
than  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  combined. 


Dry  Goods. 

Bradstreet  reports  sales  of  dry  goods  for  1896  to  have 
been  6,000,000/.,  and  an  increase  of  8 per  cent,  over  1895. 

Fkeight  Tonnage  in  1895  and  1896. 


Eeceipts. 

Shipments. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

By  rail  . . 
By  river 

Tons. 

10,489,344 

508,830 

Tons. 

10,760,881 

671,765 

Tons. 

5,349,327 

303,355 

Tons. 

5,864,918 

572,410 

Total 

10,998,174 

11,432,646 

5,652,682 

6,437,328 

Increase 

434,472 

784,646 

Grain. 

Eeceipts  and  Shipments  of  Grain,  including  Flour,  reduced 

to  Wheat. 


1895. 

1896. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Eeceipts. 

Shipments. 

Total 

Increase 

Bushels. 

37,410,330 

Bushels. 

29,339,368 

Bushels. 

42,141,145 

4,730,815 

Bushels. 

34,392,229 

5,052,861 

Flour  and  Grain  Exports. 

Bulk  Grain  Exported  from  St.  Louis  by  Eail. 


I 


Yia  Eastern 

In  Bulk,  via 

Ports. 

New  Orleans. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Flour  reduced  to  wheat 

374,621 

. . 

Wheat 

267,500 

1,732,363 

Coi’n 

2,739,187 

8,766,616 

Oats 

180,100 

436,558 
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Groceries. 


The  trade  papers  do  not  give  a general  resume  of  the  business 
for  the  year.  The  receipts  and  shipments  of  the  following  articles 
were : — 


Quantity. 

Eeceipts. 

Shipments. 

Sugar 

Hogsheads  . . 

1,298 

856 

Barrels 

448,105 

253,919 

293,759 

Tea 

Bags  . . 

223,217 

Chests 

16,157 

Coffee  . . 

Sacks . . 

403,288 

262,759 

Eire 

87,690 

64,616 

Tobacco . . 

Hogsheads  . . 

35,907 

3,959 

„ leaf  .. 

Packages 

10,135 

,,  manufactured 

Lbs 

15,139,840 

64,114,500 

Provisions. 


St.  Louis  receipts  and  shipments  of  provisions  for  the  years 
1895-96  were — 


Articles. 

1895. 

1896. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Eeceipts. 

Shipments. 

Pork  

Barrels  ... 

2,965 

15,186 

4,235 

17,492 

Hams  

Lbs. 

14,270,300 

38,714,082 

11,614,300 

40,756,230 

Meats  

••• 

173,425,900 

208,100,011 

16,035,100 

171,407,470 

Lard  

J J ••• 

26,939,100 

94,731,066 

23,707,600 

84,875,547 

St.  Louis  receipts  and  shipments  of  live  stock  for  the  years 
1895-96  were — 


1895. 

1896. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Cattle  

Head 

955,613 

350,037 

Hogs  

,, 

1,997,895 

885,462 

Sheep  

,, 

632,872 

254,602 

Horses  and  mules 

Lbs. 

121,722 

121,200 

Fresh  beef  

42,89M70 

238,966,600 

17,847,900 

248,746,200 

GIroeeries. 


Provisions, 
1895  and 
1896. 
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Cotton 

receipts. 

Coal. 

Wool. 

Zinc  and 
spelter. 

Lead. 


Eeceipts  and  Shipments  of  Sundry  Articles  at  the  City  of 
St.  Louis  for  1 896. 


Ai’ticles.  1 

1 

Quantity. 

Beceipts. 

Shipments. 

Ale  and  beer 

Packages 

3,435,885 

Barbed  wire 

Lbs ! 

17,166,200 

48,040,225 

Beef 

Barrels  and 
tierces 

1,512 

Fresh  beef 

Lbs 

17,847,900 

248,746,200 

Canned  beef 

Cases . . 

5,299,940 

Boots  and  shoes 

881,287 

Cordage  and  rope 

Coils  . . . . 1 

90,208 

. . 

Cement  . . 

Sacks . . 

730,563 

Barrels 

262,095 

Cotton- seed  meal  . . . . | 

Tons  . . - I 

5,004 

' * 6,672 

Cranberries 

Barrels  . . I 

9,790 

Candles  . . 

Boxes  ..  j 

155,685 

Eggs 

Packages  . . 1 

796,490 

404,830 

Fish  

43,427 

Fertiliser 

Tons  . . . . j 

34,061 

Hops 

Bales  . . 

6,144 

Iron  and  steel  . . 

Tons  . . . . 1 

107,416 

80,186 

Leather  , . 

Bolls  . . 

Malt  

Sacks . . 

77,915 

132,900 

Nails 

Kegs  . . 

353,123 

394,203 

Oils 

Barrels 

45,124 

Oilcake  . . 

Tanks 

8,547 

Tons  . . 

211 

Oranges  and  lemons  . . 

Packages 

444,539 

Ore,  iron 

Tons  . . 

15,086 

3,637 

,,  zinc 

,,  • • - • 

28,020 

1 19,599 

Pig-iron . . 

)J  • • • • 

99,073 

i 34,776 

Bailroad  iron  . . 

5J  • • • • 

26,262 

Staves  . . 

M 

236 

M • • • " • • 

Soap 

Cars  . . 

5,264 

Boxes 

656,009 

Tallow  .. 

Lbs 

18,225,000 

13,212,800 

Tin 

Boxes 

49,455 

Wines  and  liquors 

,j  • • * . 

Barrels 

15,019 

Boxes  and 

cases 

37,237 

Zinc  and  spelter 

(Slabs  . . 

516,589 

1,104,563 

The  receipts  of  cotton  in  St.  Louis  for  1896  were  554,391 
bales,  and  the  shipments  were  556,884  bales. 

The  receipts  of  bituminous  coal  in  1896  were  87,677,600 
bushels ; of  anthracite  coal,  218,955  tons ; of  coke  5,395,900 
bushels  ; a falling-off  in  bituminous  coal  and  coke. 

The  receipts  of  wool  in  St.  Louis  for  1896  were  15,139,840  lbs., 
and  the  shipments  were  15,939,579  lbs. 

The  receipts  of  zinc  and  spelter  in  1896  were  516,589  slabs, 
and  shipments  were  1,104,563  slabs. 

The  receipts  of  lead  in  1896  were  1,946,139  pigs,  and  ship- 
ments were  1,406,327  pigs. 

The  shipments  of  white-lead  in  1896  were  40,259,600  lbs. 


White-lead. 
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The  clearing-house  statement  for  the  year  1895  and  1896  shows  Bank 
a decrease  during  the  year  1896  as  follows  : — clearings  and 

balances. 


Year.  • 

Amount. 

Clearings. 

Balances. 

1895  

£ 

248,864,730 

£ 

137,433,775 

1896  

231,720,472 

130,498,488 

Decrease  in  1896 

17,144,258 

6,935,287 

The  failures  in  the  State  of  Missouri  were  in  number  505  in  Failures  in 

1895,  and  661  in  1896,  an  increase  of  156  in  1896.  Missouri. 

In  assets,  216,293/.  in  1895,  and  1,151,902/.  in  1896,  an 

increase  of  935,609/. — an  increase  of  four  times  the  amount  in 

1896. 

In  liabilities,  680,881/.  in  1895,  and  1,754,485/.,  an  increase  of 
1,073,604/.  in  1896. 

The  failures  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  are  comparatively  small, 
but  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  the  figures  for  the 
year. 

The  biennial  report  of  the  auditor  of  the  State  of  Missouri  showed  state  debt, 
the  condition  of  the  State  Debt  on  January  1,  1895,  to  be  as 
follows : — 


Amount. 

Dollars 

c. 

6 per  cent,  bonds  . . 

930,000 

0 

3^  per  cent,  option  bonds..  ..  ,, 

5,086,000 

0 

6 per  cent,  school  fund  certificates  . . 

2,909,000 

0 

^ ))  }>  • • • « 

231,000 

0 

6 ,,  seminary  fund  certificates 

122,000 

1,076,955 

0 

5 jj  j,  „ .... 

0 

Total  debt,  January  1,  1896  . . 

•• 

10,354,955 

0 

(2318) 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Cancelled 

bonds. 


Present  State 
debt. 


Products  of 
the  State  of 
Missouri, 
1896. 


During;*  the  last  t^Yo  years  the  Fund  Commissioners  took  up 
and  cancelled  the  following;  bonds  : — 


1 

Amount. 

Dollars 

c. 

January  1,  1896,  paid  6 per  cent.  State  funding  bonds 
maturing . . 

1 

409,000 

0 

April  1,  1895,  paid  6 per  ceut.  penitentiary  indemnity  bonds 
maturing  . 

24,000 

0 

July  1,  1895,  paid  6 per  cent.  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
renewal  bonds  maturing 

94,000 

0 

January  1,  1895,  paid  6 per  cent.  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
renewal  bonds  maturing 

55,000 

0 

July  1,  1896,  paid  6 per  cent.  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
renewal  bonds  maturing  . . . . . . . , 

837,000 

0 

December  31,  1896,  purchased  6 per  cent.  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  renewal  bonds  due  July  1,  1897,  on  basis  of 
3|  per  cent. 

11,000 

0 

December  31,  1896,  called  in  3^  per  cent,  option  bonds  for 
redemption 

86,000 

0 

Keduction  of  bonded  debt  in  1895-96 

1,016,000 

0 

During  the  last  two  years  certain  bonds  have  been  taken  up 
and  cancelled,  and  the  State  debt  on  January  1,  1897, 
consists  of  the  following : — 


Amount. 


3|  per  cent,  option  bonds  due  in  1907  and  1908,  and  subject 
to  redemption  at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  . . 

6 per  cent,  school  certificates 
o .,  „ „ 

6 ,,  seminary  certificates  . . 

o ,,  ,,  ,,  . . . . • • . . . . 


Dollars  c. 

5,000,000  0 

2,909,000  0 

231.000  0 

122.000  0 
1,107,840  14 


Total  debt,  January  1,  1897 


. . 9,369,840  14 


It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  debt  is  in  a satisfactory  con- 
dition. 

Missouri  produced  in  1896  200,000,000  bushels  of  corn, 

13.000. 000  bushels  of  wheat,  22,000,000  bushels  of  oats,  3,500,000 
tons  of  hay,  14,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  7,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
500,000  bushels  of  flaxseed,  8,000,000  bushels  of  potatoes. 

The  estimated  annual  value  of  the  fruit  crop  is : — Apples, 

10.000. 000  dol. ; strawberries,  500,000  dol. ; grapes,  1,000,000  dol. ; 
raspberries,  blackberries,  peaches,  plums,  and  other  fruit,  1,000,000 
dol.,  or  a total  of  12,500,000  dol. 

The  dairy  business  of  this  iState,  exclusive  of  the  investments 
of  farmers  and  their  products,  and  including  only  the  creameries 
and  dairies  that  have  made  reports,  requires  for  its  support 
the  products  of  132,000  acres  of  land,  valued  at  4,000,000 
dol. ; had  300,000  dol.  invested  in  dairy  buildings ; owns  30,000 
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Si  i‘"d 

«lie  has  an  area  of  about  44,000,OOo’'rcre?'1he  hv^‘% 

output  of  3 000  000  tons'-  lenrl  auimal 

counties,  and  the  most  productive  s“  nZTiL  Amer''’®“^^7'-'' 
total  annual  production  of  61,000  tons  of  pio-  lead  Sh^  F’ 

coloured  and  mottled  marhlp  n ^rey,  cream- 

She  has  the  laro-est  stock  feedino-^^ff'  and  sandstone, 

the  largest  nursery  the  laS  1 producing  its  own  grain, 

ing  and  importing  Establishment  ii  tire  wm-ld 

I>orses!ZZrut\l";trers’  If  • 

animals  in  tlie  world  and  Z vvhleW  ‘“‘®  '"®st 

m other  States  and  Eountries.  O ir ^hVe  Itoch^'is 
and  assessed  as  follows  -—Horses  01 0 non  ’ ^ ^ 7 ®“'^®erated 

4ol.;  mules,  231,000  head  Zlue’  7 oZnonTd  "®  ^ 
head,  value  17  000  000  rln’l  • df  ® ° 723,000 

1,4/5,000  doL;  swine,  3,169,OOoZS,  vhuE^^loZl  010^'"*^ 
total  assessed  valuation  of  69,700,000  dol.  ‘ ° 

reported  by  ZiZZLiZaml  commodities,  as 

shipped  from  the  State  in  1 800  ®,  sources,  we  have 

2,200,000  hogs  do  Oot  ho  ses  30oZZ"?""'®'^4 

'vool,  60,000,000  1b;.  of  pZtrZs  Zo  lo^f^^^  3,000,000  lbs.  of 

ft.  of  lumber  0 500  ooo  ,'0°  1 f»,h00,000  dozen  eggs,  250.000,000 

lha.  of  pTSiss  000  OM  ZoZ  P“"g’  7-000  000 

of  hides.  ■’^>^‘^0,000  lbs.  of  canned  goods,  and  7,000,000  lbs. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


CosiOM-HousET«o.>otioii>.-Corje^^^^^ 

Ci.  sTSl  Zwfi  F.»g.  T.lu=  - D».y  P.ii 


Commodities. 


Ale  and  beer  . . 

Anvils  . . • • 

Books  and  ^orinted  mattei 
Brushes  . • • * 

Bone  and  born  maimfactures 
Carpets  aud  carpeting 
Cement 

Chemicals  and  drugs 
China  and  earthenware 
Corks,  and  manufactures  of  corks 
Cutlery 
Fancy  goods  . 

Fish  .. 

Free  goods 
Glass  and  glassware  . 

Guns  and  firearms  . 

Hops  ..  .•  • 

Jewellery  merchandu 
Lead  , . 

Marble 

Manufactured  cotton 
linen 
^ iron 

leathe 
**  metal 

paper 

”,  silk 

wool 

5) 

Musical  instruments 
Nuts  and  fruits 
Oils 

Paints  and  oils 
Granulated  rice 
Bubber  goods. 

Sugar  ..  _ • 

Pressed  skins. 

Steel  bars 
wire 

Tin  and  terne  plate 
Spirituous  liquors 
Tobaccos,  cigars,  & 

Varnishes 
Vegetables 
Wine,  sparkling,  & 

Window-glass  ••  •• 

Miscellaneous  merchandise  . . 
Collections  from  all  other  sources 

Total  . « 


Value. 


£ s- 
18,300  0 
2,192  16 
1,152  12 
921  0 
104  4 

2,754  0 
1,278  12 
30,263  12 
31,229  8 

7,789 
21,946 
9,794 
86,460 
5,677 
19,327 
10,671 
5,070 
586 
2,360 
67,684 
22,037  12 
1,856  0 
616  4 

10,148  8 

4,119  16 
4,941  0 

29,532  16 
925  0 
170  8 
287  12 
1,391  0 

5,446  16 
1,058  16 
5,588  0 
397,212  1 

1,033  8 

2,540  0 

1,337  4 
22,996  0 
23  12 
7,928  8 
40,249  12 
90  12 
2,146  12 
19,646  16 
52,679  12 
3,100  8 


Duty. 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


£ S.  d. 

548  17  0 
582  6 0 
280  2 0 
322  7 0 
27  17  0 
1,062  15  0 
255  6 0 
8,114  14  0 
10,421  7 0 
1,557  2 0 
10,191  11  0 
3,368  6 0 

1,780  16  0 
5,651  10  0 
3,201  16  0 
1,336  19  0 
293  2 0 

1,085  16  0 
31,900  9 0 

7,704  1 7 

690  7 0 
169  15  0 
3,503  6 0 

1,015  3 0 
2,425  17  0 
14,331  9 0 


232  1 0 

58  1 0 

137  9 0 
322  15  0 
1,018  7 0 
267  10  0 
1,370  6 0 
115,229  5 0 

486  2 0 
508  0 0 
343  17  0 
10,023  11  0 

10  18  0 


550,884  5 0 


8,945  1 0 
46,795  7 0 
22  13  0 
523  2 0 

8,284  15  0 
7,259  6 0 
849  17  0 
2,772  7 0 


202,054  1 0 
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Transactions  at  the  Custom  House,  St.  Louis. — General  Exhibit 
of  Merchandise  brought  into  St.  Louis  in  Bond  from  below- 
mentioned  Ports  of  Entry  during  Year  ending  December  31, 
1896,  showing  Foreign  Values  and  Duties  paid  thereon. 


Port. 

Value. 

Duty. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

New  York 

, * 

216,175  0 

0 

90,893 

8 

0 

Newport  News 

143,743  12 

0 

50,079 

14 

0 

Baltimore 

103,102  0 

0 

34,716 

19 

0 

Philadelphia  . . 

17,794  12 

0 

7,341 

10 

0 

New  Orleans  .. 

28,793  4 

0 

12,451 

16 

0 

Boston.  • 

3,713  12 

0 

1,851 

14 

0 

San  Francisco 

1,870  4 

0 

175 

7 

0 

Portland,  Me. 

2,569  8 

0 

1,143 

12 

0 

Tacoma 

3,633  16 

0 

86 

2 

0 

Portland,  Oregon 

14,475  8 

0 

37 

5 

0 

Detroit 

6,213  8 

0 

3,118 

1 

0 

Seatle  . . 

51  12 

0 

16 

3 

0 

Port  Huron  . . 

438  4 

0 

48 

0 

0 

Total 

537,604  0 

0 

201,219 

11 

0 

(2318) 
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New  Series  of  Reports 


Reports  of  the  Annual  Series  have  been  issued  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  at  the  following-  places,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sources  indicated  on  the  title-page : — 


No. 

1736.  Taganrog 

Price. 
..  2d. 

No. 

1795.  Valparaiso  .. 

Price. 

..  4d. 

1737.  Swatow 

, , 

Id. 

1796.  Brindisi 

2id. 

1738.  Chungking  ,, 

. . 

Ud. 

1797.  Bushire 

2d. 

1739.  Angora 

. . 

Ud. 

1798.  Christiania  . . 

5id. 

1740.  Shanghai 

. . 

. . 

24d. 

1799.  Cadiz 

2d. 

1741.  Bilbao 

. . 

. . 

3id. 

1800.  Meshed 

2id. 

1742.  Tahiti 

. . 

. , 

Ud. 

1801  St.  Petersburg- 

4id. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

. . 

lad. 

1802.  Batoum 

Id. 

1744.  Amoy 

. . 

. . 

Ud. 

1803.  Peking 

3d. 

1745.  Ichang 

. . 

Id. 

1804.  Samos 

id. 

1746.  Berlin 

irl, 

1805.  Dantzig 

2d. 

1747.  Kio  de  Janeiro 

. . 

5U1. 

1806.  Antwerp 

1807.  Ajaccio 

Ud. 

1748.  Porto  Rico  . . 

. . 

Ud. 

Ud. 

1749.  IMontevideo  . . 

- • 

lid. 

1808.  Stettin 

3d. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

. . 

. . 

3d. 

1809.  Aleppo 

Id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

. . 

id. 

1810.  Tangier 

2id. 

1752.  Frankfort  . . 

. , 

3d. 

1811.  Tokio 

3^d. 

1753.  Malaga 

8id. 

1812.  Madeira 

•Vd. 

1754.  Soul. 

. . 

Id. 

1813.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

id. 

1755.  Copenhagen.. 

. . 

3d. 

1814.  Oporto 

Id. 

1756.  Nice . . 

. . 

Id. 

1815.  Hamburg 

lid. 

1757.  Lisbon 

lid. 

1816.  New  Orleans 

lid. 

1758.  Nagasaki 

. , 

Id. 

1817.  Bengazi 

id. 

1759.  Hamburg 

. . 

2id. 

1818.  Alarmagao  . . 

id. 

1760.  Mozambique 

. . 

2d., 

1819.  Gothenburg. . 

2d. 

1761.  Cetrinje 

. . 

lid. 

1820.  Dar-al-Baida 

3d. 

1762.  The  Hague  . . 

. . 

lid. 

1821.  Erzeroum  . . 

id. 

1763.  Cephalonia  .. 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1822.  Munich  , , 

2id. 

1764.  Baliia 

, . 

Id. 

1823.  Samoa 

id. 

1765.  Zanzibar 

. . 

lid. 

1824.  Chinkiang  . . 

Id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

, , 

Id. 

1825.  Jeddah 

Id. 

1767.  New  York  . . 

, , 

2d. 

1826.  Sofia. . 

lid. 

1768.  Chefoo 

Id. 

1827.  Mexico 

2d. 

1769.  Caracas 

, , 

id. 

1828.  TenerifPe  .. 

3id. 

3770.  Palermo 

Hid. 

1829.  Batoum 

Id. 

1771.  Mombasa 

, , 

id. 

1830.  Cadiz 

Id. 

1772.  Nice.. 

, , 

. , 

lid. 

1833 . Martinique  . . 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

. . 

4id. 

1832.  Odessa 

Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  .. 

. . 

, . 

3 id. 

1833.  Ghilan 

Id. 

1775.  Galatz 

. , 

. . 

lid. 

1834.  Old  Calabar. . 

• • 

6id. 

1776.  Madrid 

. , 

. , 

2d. 

1835.  Tamsui 

« • 

Id. 

1777.  Vienna 

. . 

, . 

2d. 

1 83().  Copenhagen. . 

• • 

id. 

1778.  Canton 

, , 

, , 

Id. 

1 1837.  Salonica 

lid. 

1779.  Yokohama  . . 

, , 

, . 

lid. 

1838.  Honolulu 

1 J 

«u. 

1780.  N e wch wan  g . . 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

2d. 

1781.  Wuhu 

, . 

, , 

Id. 

1840.  Para . . 

Id. 

1782.  Athens 

,, 

, , 

2d. 

1843.  Bolivia 

2d. 

1783.  Tonga 

.. 

. . 

id. 

1842.  Washington,. 

3d. 

1784.  Smyrna 

. , 

. . 

id. 

1843.  Berlin 

2d. 

1785.  Baghdad 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1844.  Uganda 

Id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

. . 

.. 

4id. 

1845.  Belgrade 

lid. 

1787.  Bangkok  .. 

. . 

. . 

Id. 

1846.  Dakar 

id. 

1788.  Odessa 

, , 

. . 

2d. 

1847.  Florence 

lid. 

1789.  Naples 

, . 

. . 

2d. 

1848.  Copenhagen. . 

2d. 

1790.  Berrout 

, , 

. , 

Id. 

1849.  Havre 

2d. 

1791.  Tunis 

, , 

lid. 

1850.  Serajevo 

Id. 

1792.  Kiukiang 

. . 

3d. 

1851.  Madrid 

2d. 

1793.  Bangkok 

. . 

Id. 

1852.  La  Rochelle.. 

Ud. 

1794.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.. 

- 

Id. 

1853.  Chicago 

4d. 

No.  1854, 


Reference  to  previous  Report^  A nnual  Series  No.  1677. 
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BERLIN. 


Sir  F.  Lascelles  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  March  15,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a Report  which  has 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Second  Secretary  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Embassy,  upon  the  Estimates  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Prussia  for  the  Financial  Year  1897-98  as  compared  with  the  two 
previous  years. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  FRANK  C.  LASCELLES. 


Report  on  the  Estimates  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  for  the 
Financial  Year  1897-98. 
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Ordinary  The  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  for  the  financial 

revenue.  year  1897-98  is  estimated  at  102,301,566/.,  as  compared  with 
96,205,908/.  in  the  estimates  for  1896-97.  In  the  latter  year 
provision  was  made  for  757,000/.  to  be  raised  by  loan,  and  in 
1895-96  for  1,715,000/.  to  be  raised  in  the  same  manner.  In 
1894-95  the  amount  which  was  required  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  revenue  was  3,510,000/. 

Comparison  A Comparison  of  the  budgets  for  the  last  four  years  shows  an 
with  previous  increase  on  the  estimated  revenue  of  the  preceding  year  of 
eBtimatea.  6^096,658'.  for  1897-98,  2,946,2337  for  1896-97,  and  2,233,4397 
for  1895-96. 

Paying  State  The  total  revenue  of  the  various  State  undertakings  is  credited 
undertakings,  to  the  State  ill  the  budget,  and  the  total  expenditure  is  put  down 
to  the  State  account.  The  principal  paying  administrations  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  are  as  follows : — 


Amount. 

1897-98. 

1896-97. 

Eailwats. 

£ 

£ 

Revenue  . . . . . . 

55,510,517 

51,029,620 

Expenditure — 

Ordinary  . . . . . . 

Extraordinary  . . 

31,721,354 

2,405,400 

29,445,889 

2,034,600 

Surplus 

34,126,754 

21,383,763 

31,480,489 

19,549,131 

Demesnes  and  Foeests. 

Revenue 

4,176,535 

4,111,584 

Expenditure  — 
Ordinary  . . 
Extraordinary 

2,105,460 

131,250 

2,076,388 

141,000 

i 

Surplus  . . . . . . 1 

2,236,710 
1,939,825  - 

2,217,388 

1,894,196 

Mines  and  Salines.  j 

1 

Revenue 
Expenditure  . . 

6,359,678 

5,652,498 

6,065,671 

5,498,961 

Surplus 

707,180 

566,710 

Lotteeies.  I 

Revenue 
Expenditure  . , 

4,123,845 

3,635,600 

4,123,840 

3,635,675 

Surplus 

488,245  , 

488,165 

BERLIN. 
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Table  1 {see  p.ll)  gives  the  chief  items  of  revenue  in  the  estimated 
budget  for  1897-98  as  compared  with  the  two  previous  years. 

The  receipts  from  direct  taxes  are  estimated  at  8,079,505^., 
against  7,913,565/.  in  the  estimate  for  1896-97.  This  amount  is 
made  up  as  follows  : — 


Amount. 

£ 

Income  tax 

6,250,000 

Supplementary  tax* 

1,555,000 

Tax  on  itinerant  salesmen 

133,075 

Railway  shares  . . 

16,230 

Direct  taxes  in  Hohenzollern  . . 

15,220 

Other  items 

109,980 

* Supplementary  tax,  a tax  on  property  imposed  by  the  Law  of  July  14, 
1893,  in  the  assessment  of  which  debts  and  mortgages  are  considered. 


The  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  under  this  head  is 
estimated  at  7,373,410/.,  against  7,197,355/.  in  the  present  year. 

The  net  revenue  for  the  income-tax  has  been  6,076,000/.  in 
1893-94,  6,048,000/.  in  1894-95,  and  6,137,000/.  in  1895-96. 

The  increased  estimate  is  based  on  the  returns  for  the  present 
year  so  far  as  they  have  been  received. 

Indirect  taxes  are  estimated  to  yield  2,070,860/.,  or  209,995/.  indirect 
more  than  in  1896-97.  taxes. 


The  indirect  taxes  consist  of  the  following  items  : — 


Amount. 

(a.)  Prussian  account  solely. 

£ 

Stamp  duties 
Succession  duties 

Miscellaneous  . . . . . . , , , . . o 

1,300,000 

440,000 

92,577 

Total  . . . - . . , . e ’ 

1,832,577 

(S.)  Imperial  account. 

1 

Customs  . . 

Payable  to  account  of  the  Empire  . . 

! 11,032,400 

! 10,533,168 

Balance  to  compensate  for  cost  of  collection,  &c. 

499,232 

Tobacco  tax  . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

207,450 

From  which  is  deducted  for  bounty  on  export  . . 
And  payable  to  the  Empire. . 

2,900 

194,852 

Leaving  for  Prussia  . . 

9,698 

Sugar  tax  . . . . . . . . . . . . . • 

3,799,250 

Paid  in  bounties 
Paid  to  the  Empire  . . 

1,112,645 

2,517,182 

Leaving  for  Prussia  . , 

169,423 

(2320) 
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Lotteries. 


Mines  and 
^ialinee. 


The  estimated  receipts  retained  by  Prussia  from  the  spirit  and 
beer  taxes  are  1,091,955/.  (out  of  a total  of  7,200,000/.) ; from  the 
salt  tax,  9,411/.  ; from  the  tax  on  playing  cards,  2,280/.,  and  from 
the  tax  on  securities,  lotteries,  &c.,  27,324/.,  so  that  the  total  receipts 
of  Prussia  from  this  source  is  1,809,323/. 

Two  State  lotteries  are  contemplated  in  the  estimate.  The 
receipts  are  put  at  4,123,845/.,  and  the  expenditure  at  3,635,600/., 
leaving  a surplus  of  488,245/.  The  expenses  of  administration 
are  600/. ; 319,850/.  is  paid  on  stamp  tax  to  imperial  account,  and 
3,260,000/.  is  paid  in  prizes.  According  to  law  15-|  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  the  prizes  goes  to  the  State,  together  with  an 
additional  13-|-  per  cent,  on  the  additional  tickets  issued  annexed 
to  the  various  classes  of  tickets  sold.  The  estimated  receipts  are 
800/.  more  than  allowed  for  in  the  last  budget. 

The  receipts  from  mines  and  salines  are  estimated  at 
6,359,676/.,  against  6,065,671/.  in  the  preceding  estimates.  The 
principal  items  are  as  follows  : — 


Description. 

Amount. 

£ 

Keceipts. 

Produce  from  mines 
Rent  and  sales 

Foundries  and  smelting  houses  ..  ..  .. 

Salines 

Baths 

Mines  in  Harz  Mountains  worked  jointly  with  Brunswick 
(four-sevenths  falling  to  Prussia) 

Coal  mine  worked  jointly  with  Schaumberg-Lippe  (half  of 
the  profits  falling  to  Prussia)  . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous 

4,663,452 

172,143 

882,561 

394,737 

12,410 

156,470 

54,825 

23,078 

Total  receipts 

6,359,676 

Expenditpre. 

Mines  (working  expenses) 
Foundries  „ 

Salines  ,, 

Baths 

Mines  worked  in  shares  . . 
Ministerial  department  for  mines 
Mine  managers,  salaries,  &c. 
Technical  schools  . . 
Miscellaneous 

4,137,062 

852,721 

286,978 

12,139 

182,495 

10,774 

81,581 

30,433 

68,315 

Total  expenditure  . . . , 

„ receipts  . . 

5,652,498 

6,359,676 

Net  receipts 

707,178 

Extraordinary  expenditure  for  boring  works,  purchases  of 
land,  restoration  of  flooded  works,  &c. 

61,7uu 

Net  profit  ..  ,, 

645,478 

BERLIN. 
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The  receipts  from  the  State  railways  are  estimated  as  follows : — Ministry  of 

Public  Works. 


Amount. 


OEDIIfAET. 

£ 

Eeceipts 

Expenditure 

55,593,381 

31,721,354 

Surplus  of  receipts  . . 

23,871,977 

Exteaoedinaet. 

Eeceipts  . . . . . . . . 

Expenditure 

324.400 

2,405,400 

Surplus  of  expenditure 
Net  receipts  ..  ..  ..i 

2,081,000 

21,790,977 

The  railway  system  yielding  this  revenue  consists  of  the 
Prussian  State  lines,  the  Main-Neckar  Eailway,  the  Wilhelms- 
haven-Oldenburg  Eailway,  and  private  railways  in  which  the 
State  has  a share. 


The  receipts  from  the  State  railways  are  estimated  as  follows  : — Eailway 

receipts. 

Amount. 


£ 

Passengers  and  luggage  . . . . . . 14,954,200 

G-oods  36,790,250 

Miscellaneous  . . . . . . . . ! 3,766,067 


Total  ..  ..  ..  ..  55,510,517 


The  expenditure  of  the  State  railways  is  estimated  as  Eailway 
follows  : — expenditure 


Amount. 

£ 

Pay  and  personal  allowances 

15,116,232 

Eolling  stock,  &c.  . . 

8,435,400 

Permanent  way,  &c. 

5,759,500 

Eent  for  use  of  other  lines,  &c.  . . 

702,200 

Miscellaneous 

840,835 

Total 

30,854,167 

The  cost  of  the  railway  department  in  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  is  75,413/.  The  railway  debt*  (out  of  a total  raised  of 
351,183,539/.)  amounted  in  1896  to  261,499,861/.  The  total 
ordinary  receipts  (being  the  excess  of  ordinary  receipts  on  ordinarv 
(2320)  A 4 
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expenditure)  amount  to  23,871,977/.  The  charge  for  interest  on 
the  railway  debt  is  9,547,890/.,  and  deducting  this  sum  thei-e 
remains  14,324,087/.  From  this  sum,  in  accordance  with  law, 
part  may  be  devoted  to  ordinary  State  purposes,  and  to  paying  off 
the  railway  debt,  and  the  remainder  to  forming  a fund  for  the 
augmentation  of  stock,  and  new  constructions.  Accordingly  the 
following  disposition  of  the  surplus  is  proposed ; — 


Amount. 

For  paying  off  railway  debt 

For  extraordinary  amortisation  of  the  State  debt  or  to  meet 
loans  already  sanctioned 

For  other  State  purposes  and  to  meet  expenses  sanctioned 
in  the  budget  . . 

£ 

1 138,283 

1,180,742 
13,003,062 

Total  . . 

14,324,087 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum,  the  law  provides  that  the  excess 
over  the  estimates  of  the  ordinary  net  revenue  should  be  devoted 
to  paying  off  tbe  railway  debt.  This  sum  for  1895-96  amounted 
to  2,906,490/.,  which  is  thus  written  off  the  debt. 

Exti-a-  Extraordinary  and  non-recurring  expenditure : — 

ordinary 

railway 

expenditure. 

Amount. 

The  sums  which  will  be  expended  on  extensions,  building, 
stations,  &c.,  are  estimated  at 
For  rolling  stock,  &e.,  for  existing  lines 
For  unforeseen  expenditure 

£ 

1,680,400 

600,000 

125,000 

Total 

2,405,400 

Endowments 
and  general 
finance 
administra- 
tion. 


The  extraordinary  receipts  are  estimated  at  324,400/.  (chiefly 
from  the  contribution  of  the  Empire  to  the  expenses  of  the 
extension  of  certain  lines). 

For  an  explanation  of  the  complicated  system  of  “ Ueber- 
weisungen,”  or  assignments,  see  Foreign  Office,  1896,  A^nnual 
Series,  No.  1661.  As  explained  in  detail  above  the  taxes  on 
tobacco,  sugar,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  customs  duties,  are  collected  for 
the  Empire.  A sum  not  exceeding  6,500,000/.  is  credited  to  the 
Empire  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  customs  duties  and  taxes  on 
tobacco  and  spirits.  The  rest  is  returned  to  the  different  States 
in  proportion  to  their  population,  on  the  same  principle,  that  is, 
which  regulates  the  matricular  payments  to  the  Empire. 

According  to  the  present  estimates  the  matricular  contributions 
of  Prussia  to  the  Empire  amount  to  12,813,919/.,  and  the  assign- 
ments 12,315,849/.,  an  increase  of  573,871/.  over  the  assignments 
allowed  in  last  year’s  budget.  The  increase  in  the  matricular 
contributions  is  666,316/.,  so  that  the  financial  relations  of  Prussia 
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to  the  Empire  are  less  favourable  than  were  allowed  for  for  the 
present  year.  Counting  in  the  supplementary  budget  of  last 
year  the  total  difference  is  6,421/.,  representing  the  additional 
amount  due  to  the  Empire  from  Prussia. 

In  the  last  budget  the  sum  required  to  cover  the  deficit 
estimated  for  1896-97  was  put  at  757,000/.  For  1897-98  no 
deficit  is  estimated. 

The  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  for  Ordinary 
1897-98  is  estimated  at  97,792,751/.,  being  an  increase  of 
4,814,673/.  over  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1896-97,  and 
5,932,046/.  as  compared  with  1895-96. 

Setting  aside  the  matricular  contributions  to  the  Empire,  tlie 
principal  source  of  this  increased  expenditure  is  the  increase  in 
the  (profitable)  expenditure  on  railways  and  mines  and  salines, 
the  total  increase  under  these  heads  being  2,500,000/. 

The  extraordinary  expenditure  is  put  down  at  4,508,817/.,  an 
increase  of  523,989/.  on  the  estimate  of  last  year,  and  1,395,848/. 
more  than  1895-96. 

The  total  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  is  as 
follows 


Of  this  sum  over  41,000,000/.  is  accounted  for  by  the  expen- 
diture on  railways,  mines,  and  forests. 

Table  II  (p.  12)  gives  the  chief  items  of  ordinary  expenditure 
in  the  estimated  budget  for  1897-98  as  compared  with  the  two 
previous  }'ears. 

In  the  Ministry  of  Finance  an  additional  expenditure  of  Ministry  of 
1,280,080/.  is  provided  for,  including  978,000/.  for  raising  official 
salaries,  and  190,000/.  for  increasing  the  civil  pension  fund. 

This  measure,  which  excites  a great  amount  of  interest,  is  not 
yet  sanctioned.  It  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  increase 
in  the  expense  of  living  in  Prussia. 

Under  the  heading  of  public  works  the  ordinary  expenditure  Rublie  works, 
is  increased  by  28,000/.,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  an  increased 
contribution  to  the  fund  for  maintaining  harbours. 

The  increase  under  the  heading  of  commerce  and  industiy  is  Uonmierce 
25,000/.,  chiefly  owing  to  an  increased  contribution  to  the  expenses  industry, 
of  technical  education  (18,000/.). 

The  increased  expenditure  for  the  (lei)artment  of  Justice  is 
estimated  at  74,000/.,  the  country  courts  costing  50,000/.  more 
than  in  the  last  estimates.  Provision  is  made  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  46  new  judges. 

In  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  the  increase  is  estimated  at 


Year. 


Amount. 


1897-98 

18915-97 

1895-96 

1894-95 


£ 

102,301,568 

96,962,906 

94,973,674 

97,482,469 
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Ministry  of 
the  Interior. 

Agriculture. 


Ministry  of 
Education,  &c. 


Extra- 

ordinary 

expenses. 

Public  debt. 


66,000^.,  being  about  equally  divided  between  the  Landratlis,” 
the  Berlin  and  country  -police,  and  the  gendarmerie. 

An  estimated  increased  expenditure  of  22,000/.  on  agriculture 
is  provided  for,  of  which  11,000/.  goes  to  increased  expenditure  for 
agricultural  improvements,  including  regulation  of  water  courses. 
In  the  extraordinary  budget,  allowance  is  made  not  only  for  the 
17,500/.  allowed  in  the  last  budget  for  a fund  to  be  put  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  agricultural  department  for  general  purposes,  but  for 
an  additional  sum  of  4,500/.  The  fund  for  assisting  the  agriculture 
and  forest  interests  in  the  eastern  provinces  is  increased  hy  2,000/., 
and  5,000/.  is  allowed  to  create  a similar  fund  for  the  good  of  the 
western  provinces.  A non-recurring  grant  of  15,000/.  is  proposed 
for  loans  to  institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  system  of 
sales  of  agricultural  products.  15,000/.  are  allowed  for  strengthen- 
ing the  dykes  on  the  Island  of  Fohr. 

The  horse-breeding  establishment  is  allowed  12,600/.  more 
than  in  the  last  estimates.  The  total  net  expenditure  is  69,000/. 

For  the  Ministry  of  Education,  &c.,  an  additional  402,000/.  is 
asked  for,  including  an  increase  of  7,300/.  for  the  universities, 
11,300/.  for  higher  education,  376,000/.  for  elementary  education 
(chiefly  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers),  42,000/.  for  the 
fund  for  assisting  education,  12,000/.  for  pensions,  and  an  addi- 
tional 3,800/.  for  science  and  art. 


Amount. 

£ 

Technical  education  receives  a grant  of 

93,740 

Agricultural  schools 

05,790 

Veterinary  scliools 

51,145 

Industrial  education 

183,303 

Mining  schools  . . 

30,433 

Grants  are  made  to  37  schools,  supported  jointly  by  the  State 
and  by  local  contributions  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in 
which  instruction  is  given  in  branches  of  industry,  e.g.,  15  in 
which  textile  arts  are  taught,  3 for  architecture,  2 for  machinery, 
5 for  industrial  art  and  handicrafts,  &c. 

The  grants  of  this  nature  amount  to  34,380/. 

The  extraordinary  expenditure  includes  2,598,000/.  for  the 
enterprises  carried  on  by  the  St5.te,  of  which  2,405,000/.  goes  to  the 
railway  administration. 

As  stated  above,  no  provision  is  required  for  a new  loan.  The 
expenditure  under  this  head  is  estimated  at  309,600/.  less  than 
last  year.  The  interest  on  debt  costs  328,500/.  less,  7,700/.  more 
being  allowed  for  new  debt  incurred  since  last  year,  ai]d  336,300/. 
less  being  required  for  interest  on  old  debt,  owing  to  the  con- 
version of  the  4 per  cent,  consolidated  loan  (about  179^  millions) 
into  a 34  per  cent,  loan,  which  will  take  effect  on  October  1st,  1897. 
In  consequence  of  the  repayment  of  the  former  Frankfort  loan,  the 
sum  required  fur  regular  amortisation  is  less  by  9,000/.  since  the 
last  budget.  On  tlie  otlier  liand,  the  sum  allowed  for  extraordinary 
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amortisation,  or  to  meet  loans  already  granted,  is  increased  by 
29,000/. 


A.mount. 

The  debt  stands  at  . , . . . . . . . . 

New  debt  incurred  during  year 

£ 

325,179,493 

725,025 

On  which  repayments  will  be  made  on  railway  debts  to  the" 
amount  of 

325,904,518 

1,263,339 

Leaving  as  the  debt  on  April  1, 1897  . . 

To  which  must  be  added,  as  the  debt  of  the  “ new 
territory  ” (Hanover  and  the  Frankfort  loan) 

324,641,179 

265,752 

Making  the  total  debt  for  1897-8  . . 

324,906,931 

The  charge  for  the  service  of  the  debt  is  estimated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Amount. 

Interest  . . 

Sinking  fund  (ordinary) 

,,  (extraordinary) . . . . 

Annuities  (rents) 

£ 

11,845,809 

438,667 

1,258,897 

71,718 

Administrative  expenditure  . , . . . . . * 

13,615,091 

47,048 

Making  the  total  charge 

13,662,139 

The  charge  for  interest  is  in  detail  as  follows  : — 


Amount. 

£ 

3|  per  cent.  State  bonds  ..  .. 

29,587 

4 per  cent,  consolidated  loan  . , . . . , , , 

6,918,384 

3|  per  cent,  consolidated  loan, , . , 

3,354,014 

3 per  cent,  consolidated  loan  . , . , , , . . 

1,252,443 

Total 

11,554,428 

Note. — The  conversion  of  the  4 per  cents,  into  per  cents,  does  not  take 
effect  till  October,  1897. 


The  costs  of  conversion  are  estimated  at  50,000/.  which  item 
appears  under  the  extraordinary  expenditure.  It  is  incurred  for 
office  expenses,  imperial  stamp  tax,  &c.,  &c. 

To  this  sum  is  to  be  added — 
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Civil  list  of 
King  of  • 
Prussia. 


Amount. 

£ 

Interest  on  new  debt  (sanctioned  last  year)  . . 

5,000 

Bonds  of  certain  railways 

253,895 

Treasury  bills  (to  meet  temporary  needs) 

25,000 

Hanoverian  loan  . . . . . . . , 

7,486 

Total  charge  for  interest 

11,845,809 

The  civil  list  of  King  of  Prussia  amounts  to  785,964Z.  per 
annum,  of  which  385,964/.  is  derived  from  the  revenue  of  the 
demesnes  and  forests. 


Memorandum  on  the  Application  of  the  Eailway  Eevenue  of  the 
Prussian  State  Lines  from  1882-83  to  1895-96. 


Amount. 

The  total  receipts  amounted  to 

„ expenditure  amounted  to 

£ 

550,071,013 

351,702,437 

„ excess  of  receipts  over  expenditure 

198,368,576 

Out  of  this  sum  has  been  paid  for  interest  on  the  railway  debt. . 
To  meet  deficits  in  the  State  expenditure  . . 

120,148,244 

660,000 

120,808,244 

Leaving  net  surplus 

77,560,332 

The  amount  which  has  been  devoted  to  paying  off  debt  incurred 
by  the  State  for  railway  purposes  has  been 

To  form  a fund  for  increasing  working  stock,  enlarging  lines, 
and  for  unforeseen  expenditure  . . 

For  general  State  purposes  not  connected  with  railway  expen- 
diture 

For  paying  off  the  State  debt 

3,063,424 

1,000,000 

47,358,840 

26,138,068 

Total,  for  paying  off  debt  and  State  purposes  . . 

77,560,332 

The  amount  of  railway  debt  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1895-96 

was  . . . . . . ‘ . 

The  charge  for  interest  (being  at  the  rate  of  about  3'85  per  cent.) 
was  . . 

261,499,861 

10,168,164 

BEKLIN, 
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Table  I. — Estimated  Eeveime  for  the  Year  1897-98  as  compared 
with  the  two  previous  Years. 


Description. 

Amount. 

1897-98. 

1896-7. 

1895-6. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture — 
Demesnes  and  forests  (after 
deducting  385, 964?.  for 
King’s  Civil  List).. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4,176,535 

94,577 

4,111,584 

4,092,987 

Agriculture  . . 

93,405 

96,778 

Stud  farm 

129,372 

123,700 

121,588 

Sale  of  land  . . 
Ministry  of  Finance — 

80,000 

80,000 

80,000 

Direct  taxes  . . 

8,079,505 

7,913,565 

8,077,695 

Indirect  taxes 

3,641,900 

3,435,925 

3,401,100 

Lotteries 

Sundries  (including  Berlin 

4,123,845 

4,123,840 

4,123,120 

Mint) 

127,941 

123,174 

116,983 

Administrative  receipts 
Payment  by  Empire  for 
administration  of  Imperial 

120,989 

125,242 

125,377 

debt,  fees,  <tc. 

Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Industry — 

16,574 

17,618 

17,600 

Mines  and  salines  . . 

6,359,678 

6,065,671 

5,991,822 

Administrative  receipts 
Ministry  of  Public  Works — 

116,022 

112,597 

108,377 

State  railways 

Other  railways  (including 
Mayence-Neckar,  Wil- 

helmshaven  - Oldenburg 

55,510,517 

51,029,620 

49,048,050 

i 

1 

1 

lines) 

Administrative  receipts  for 

407,214 

329,039 

1 144,694 

buildings  . , . . ’ 

Ministries  of  State,  Foreign 
Affairs,  Justice,  Interior, 
Publie  instruction  and  War — 

309,690 

268,977 

1 262,750 

! 

Administrative  receipts 
General  Finance  Administra- 
tion— 

Customs  duties  and  tobacco 

4,319,032 

4,017,167 

1 

1 

! 3,934,098 

tax  . . 

7,736,439 

7,192,142 

6,939,196 

Duty  on  spirits 

3,009,077 

3,001,920 

2,998,933 

Stamp  duties . . 

Beceipts  from  former  State 

1,570,333 

1,547,934 

1,249,753 

Treasuries  . . 

Interest  on  securities  held 

469,250 

439,000 

466,000 

by  the  State 

97,050 

99,225 

99,105 

Sundries 

195,026 

194,997 

144,547 

Moneys  on  deposit  . . 
Extraordinary  revenue  to  be 

1,611,000 

1,586,050 

1,535,052 

raised  by  loan 

•• 

757,000 

1,715,000 

Total  .. 

102,301,566 

96,962,908 

94,973,674 
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Table  II.  — Estimated  Ordinary  Expenditure  for  the  Year 
1897-98,  as  compared  with  the  two  previous  Years. 


Description. 

Amount. 

1897-98. 

1896-97. 

1894-95. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture — 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Demesnes  and  forests 
Ministry  of  Finance — 

2,105,460 

2,076,388 

2,051,602 

Collection  of  direct  taxes  . . 

706,095 

716,210 

716,605 

,,  indirect  taxes.. 

1,571,040 

3,635,600 

1,566,360 

1,564,265 

Lotteries 

3,635,675 

3,635,440 

Management  of  mints 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry — 

17,267 

17,240 

16,995 

Mines  and  salines 
Ministry  of  Public  Works — 

5,652,498 

3,498,961 

5,446,238 

State  railways 

Endowments  and  G-eneral  Finance 
Administration — 

Subi’ention  to  the  annual  income 

31,721,354 

29,445,889 

28,773,015 

of  the  Crown 

400,000 

400,000 

400,000 

Interest  on  National  Debt  . . 

11,845,810 

12,104,445 

12,061,562 

Sinking  fund,  and  extraordinary  . . 

1,697,565 

1,677,873 

1,811,641 

Annuities 

71,718 

71,562 

71,830 

Expenses  of  management  . . 

47,047 

47,997 

48,930 

House  of  Peers 

8,888 

8,880 

9,004 

Chamber  of  Deputies 
Matricular  contribution  to  Imperial 

60,441 

59,984 

60,115 

Budget 

Appanages,  annuities,  compensa- 

12,813,919 

12,147,627 

12,204,810 

tion  allowances,  and  subventions 

3,720,790 

3,697,998 

3,640,380 

Ministry  of  State 
Ministry  for  Foreign  affairs — 

337,138 

327,622 

320,480 

Foreign  Office 

4,.528 

4,527 

4,527 

Prussian  diplomatic  service 
Ministry  of  Finance  — 

Salaries  of  officials,  widows’  and 
orphans’  institutions,  and  general 

23,037 

22,478 

22,133 

fund 

2,604,635 

1,541,525 

1,530,163 

Pensions 

1 2,578,005 

2,361,253 

1,195,237 

1,195,237 

Ministry  of  Public  Works 

1,231,172 

1,202,422 

Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry. . 
Ministry  of  Justice — 

386,134 

360,965 

345,920 

Upper  district  courts 

234,700 

231,996 

229,676 

Provincial  courts  of  justice. . 
Disbursements  in  civil  and  criminal 

3,670,955 

3,619,998 

3,571,361 

cases  . . . . . . . . 1 

Office  expenses  and  sundry  dis- 

498,500 

498,  &00 

475,000 

bursements 

Ministry  of  the  Interior — 

453,215 

432,104 

427,514 

Berlin  police. . 

655,320 

640,225 

623,469 

Provincial  police  administration  . . 

414,885 

396,865 

383,203 

Provincial  police 

552,917 

542,989 

539,482 

Criminal  administration 
Officials  and  employes  of  pro- 

466,736 

472,170 

470,529 

vincial  courts  of  justice  . . 

Office  expenses,  charitable,  and 
sundry  disbursements 

399,328 

376,639 

370,033 

387,604 

381,844 

807,291 

BERLIN. 
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Estimated  Ordinary  Expenditure  for  the  Year  1897-98,  as  com- 
pared with  the  two  previous  Years — continued. 


Description. 

Amount. 

1897-98. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

Ministry  of  Agriculture — 

Demesnes  and  forests,  general  ex- 
penses of  administration,  agri- 
cultural and  veterinary  schools, 
cattle  breeding,  fish  culture, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

agricultural  improvements,  &c. . . 

675,327 

653,331 

641,924 

Stud  farm 

Ministry  of  Education  and  of  Sani- 
tary and  Ecclesiastical  Affairs — 

259,553 

246,926 

240  939 

Elementary  education 

3,667,546 

3,301,406 

3,236,453 

Universities  . . 

426,804 

419,463 

412,683 

Higher  educational  establishments 
Schools  combining  religious  and 

428,268 

416,939 

409,495 

other  instruction  . . 

564,597 

564,654 

554,625 

Art  and  science 

212,120 

208,230 

205,123 

Technical  education.. 

93,743 

89,615 

85,734 

Evangelical  Churcli  and  clergy 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  bishops 

151,797 

150,808 

150,164 

and  clergy . . 

127,644 

129,981 

130,127 

Office  and  sundry  expenses. . 
Ministry  of  War — 

204,351 

203,051 

200,654 

Berlin  armoury 

6,700 

6,463 

6,480 

Total  . . . . 

97,792,751 

i 

92,978,078 

91,860,705 
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Table  III. — Estimated  Extraordinary  Expenditure  for  the  Year 
1897-98,  as  compared  with  the  two  previous  Years. 


Description. 

! Amount. 

1897-98. 

1896-97. 

1895-96. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ministry  of  State 

4,885 

7,360 

6,945 

„ Finance  . . 

78,850 

16,672 

46,820 

„ Public  Works — 

Railway  administration 

2,405,400 

2,034,600 

1,457,535 

Management  of  works  and 

public  buildings  . . 

909,180 

776,016 

749,793 

Ministry  of  Commerce  and  In- 

dustry— 

Ministry  of  J ustice 

75,175 

55,230 

63,900 

„ Interior 

247,365 

355,795 

168,590 

,,  Agriculture, 

Demesnes,  and  Forests 

58,159 

118,527 

104,543 

Ministry  of  Demesnes 

38,750 

32,500 

45,925 

,,  Forests 

92,500 

89,500 

87,500 

„ Agriculture  .. 

173,151 

179,259 

107,766 

„ Stud-farm 

38,922 

16,073 

17,596 

Ministry  of  Education,  Ec- 

clesiastical, and  Sanitary 

Affairs 

385,986 

302,746 

218,679 

Ministry  of  War 

500 

500 

Total 

4,508,817 

3,984,828 

3,112,969 
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FRANCE. 

CHERBOURG. 

Consul  Gurney  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

(Keceived  at  Foreign  Office,  March  18,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  my  General  Report 
for  the  year  1896  on  the  Trade  and  Agriculture  of  the 
Departments  of  La  Manche,  L^Ille-et-Vilaine,  La  Mayenne,  and 
La  Sarthe. 

I also  enclose  a Report  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Henniker-Major, 
referring  especially  to  St.  Malo  and  surrounding  district. 

Dairy  farming  forms  so  considerable  a part  of  the  industry, 
and  contributes  so  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  North-west  Normandy, 
l)y  competition  with  British  produce  in  the  English  markets,  that 
I have  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  in  this  year’s 
Report,  describing  as  accurately  as  possible  the  local  methods 
which  might  be  adopted  at  home  with  advantage  to  the 
agricultural  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

I have  also  attempted  to  show  in  several  instances,  how 
foreign  competition  might  best  be  met,  and  have  drawn  attention 
to  some  openings  for  British  trade  in  my  Consular  district. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  M.  C.  GURNEY. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Agriculture  of  the  Consxdar  District  of 
Cherbourg  for  the  Year  1896. 
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Introductory. 

In  my  two  preceding  reports  (No.  1588,  Annual  Series,  1895, 
and  No.  1699,  of  1896)  the  character  of  local  industry  was  fully 
dealt  with,  and  the  general  review  of  the  minor  industries  then 
given  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

In  the  present  report  I purpose  dealing  more  particularly 
with  local  trade  and  industry  as  affecting  our  trade  and  our 
industries,  with  special  reference  to ; — 

1.  Openings  in  this  district  for  British  activity  and  enterprise, 
with  suggestions  as  to  methods  best  suited  to  insure  success. 
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2.  Successful  local  industries  competing  in  British  markets, 
with  home  produce,  with  description  of  the  local  methods,  which 
might  with  advantage  be  copied  at  liome. 

With  the  exception  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  activity  General 
caused  by  the  requirements  of  the  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments,  the  population  of  the  four  departments  of  tliis  Consular 
district  derive  their  main  i-evenue  from  agriculture  and  its 
dependent  industries. 

La  Mayenne  and  La  Sarthe  are  corn-growing  departments,  rear- 
ing cattle,  horses  and  sheep  for  the  Paris  mai-ket,  and  exporting 
barley  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany  for  brewing.  They  have  also 
attained  high  proficiency  in  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  poultry  for 
export.  The  department  of  Ille  et  Vilaine  is  given  over  to  “ la 
petite  culture,”  farming  on  a small  scale,  and  like  tlie  other 
Brittany  departments  it  derives  meagre  revenue  from  butter 
making.  But  in  Ille  et  Vilaine,  with  the  exception  of  the  pasture 
land  round  the  chief  town,  Kennes,  the  soil  is  poor,  the  farms  are 
small,  and  the  methods  require  improvement. 

In  the  north  of  the  department,  the  district  of  St.  Malo 
derives  profit  from  the  Anglo-American  visiting  population,  and 
from  local  and  Newfoundland  fisheries.  (Vide  Vice-Consul’s 
report,  p.  38). 

The  department  of  La  Manche  is  entirely  given  over  to  dairy 
farming  (a  profitable  industry  referred  to  fully  further  on)  and  to 
fisheries. 

Cherbourg  itself  derives  considerable  profit  from  the  naval 
dockyard  and  military  establishments,  and  in  less  degree  from 
stone  quarrying,  shipping  and  fisheries. 

Manufactories  of  agricultural  machinery,  furniture,  and  water 
tube  boilers,  flour  mills,  and  iron  works,  employ  small  sections 
of  the  population. 

In  the  international  trade,  the  importation  of  artificial  Summary 
manures  and  timber  has  remained  stationary.  Tliere  is  a small  review, 
increase  in  coals  and  coke. 

Exports  show  very  little  variation  in  stone,  a slight  increase  in  , 
butter  and  eggs,  a decrease  in  new  potatoes,  but  a very  consider- 
able development  of  the  trade  in  cauliflowers.  The  export  of 
pork  and  flour  continues. 

The  annexed  tables  of  imports  and  exports.  Nos.  5 to  8,  give 
comparative  figures  for  the  ports  of  La  Manche  during  1896  and 
1895  (Cherbourg,  Granville,  Barfleur,  Carteret). 

In  international  shipping,  British  shipping  has  tlie  mono})o]y  British 
of  tlie  carrying  trade  ; total  British  entries  for  the  year  show  an  shipping, 
increase  in  tonnage  of  6,000  tons. 

German  transatlantic  shipping  has,  by  making  Cherbourg  a German 
port  of  call,  profited  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  transatlantic 
Erench  transatlantic  services,  and  Cherbourg  at  tlie  expense  of 
Havre  and  Southampton. 

The  Hamburg-Anierican  and  North  German  Lloyd  steamers  ' 
touched  altogether  81  times  at  Cherbourg  during  1896,  embarking 
and  landing  in  all  5,404  passengers  during  the  year.  This  will  cer- 
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tciinly  be  largely  increased  during  1897.  The  traffic  in  perishable 
Paris  goods  is  being  attracted  to  this  route.  A wharf  and  exten- 
sive  covered  shed  have  been  built  by  the  German  companies,  and 
the  dock  railway  has  been  extended  up  to  it  for  the  special  fast 
trains  running  to  and  from  Paris  in  hours,  in  connection  with 
the  New  York  arrivals  and  sailings. 

The  general  increase  in  shipping  activity  is  further  shown  in 
the  improvement  of  the  L.  and  S.W.  Eailway  wharf  by  the  build- 
ing of  a covered  shed  on  it,  and  the  construction  of  a store  house 
on  the  same  quay  for  the  British  steamship  service  to  Havre  and 
the  north  of  France. 

Shipping  statistics  for  Cherbourg  and  the  other  ports  of  the 
department  (Granville,  Barfleur,  Carteret)  are  annexed  in  Tables 
Nos.  1 to  4. 

The  general  character  of  the  shipping,  special  notices  to 
mariners  concerning  the  regulations  and  customs  of  the  port  of 
Cherbourg,  and  a full  description  of  trade  routes,  will  be  found  in 
my  annual  report,  No.  1699,  1896. 

The  past  year  has  thus  been  a satisfactory  one,  and  1897 
u’omises  well  for  Cherbourg. 

Criticism  of  British  methods  of  dealing  with  foreign  competi- 
tion and  foreign  wants  has,  I fear,  become  a very  hackneyed  sub- 
ject, but  a considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  arousing  our 
merchants  and  manufacturers  at  home  to  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition  on  British  commercial  supremacy.  In  some  quarters 
exaggeration  of  the  danger  has  even  brought  about  a natural 


reaction  and  consequent  self-complacency. 

But  as  the  actual  evil  still  exists,  and  as  Consular  officers  more 
than  others  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  it,  and  are  able 
to  compare  British  methods  with  those  of  our  foreign  competitors 
in  the  world’s  trade  and  shipping,  reference  to  Germany’s  steady 
advance,  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  must  be 
made. 

How  do  we  stand  in  the  trade  of  the  world  ? It  is  easy  to 
show  by  the  returns  that  the  bulk  of  British  trade  has  increased 
and  still  is  far  ahead  of  Germany.  But  is  that  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  Germany  ? Is  it  a satisfactory  increase,  if  our 
early  start  and  bulk  of  trade  are  taken  into  consideration  ? 

British  lack  My  opinion  of  the  cause  of  British  decline  in  the  Continental 
of  method.  trade  is  founded  on  facts  illustrating  British  lack  of  method.  I 


am  not  an  alarmist,  but  I would  ask  for  a satisfactory  reply  to  the 
following  questions : — 

1.  Is  it  true  that  Europe  is  overrun  by  German  commercial 
travellers ; that  German  wares  are  found  in  every  corner ; that 
German  methods  have  been  successful : and,  lastly,  that  those 
methods  differ  in  every  respect  from  ours  ? Is  it  then  not  a fact 
that  we  have  been  losing  our  hold  of  the  old  markets,  ousted 
therefrom  by  Germany  ? 

2.  Is  it  true  that  in  the  new  markets  of  the  world  German 
competition  is  driving  us  hard,  and  German  progress  is  out  of  all. 
proportion  to  ours  ? 
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3.  Is  it  not  true  that  French  agricultural  and  dairy  produce 
is  underselling  British  produce  in  the  London  and  pi-ovincial 
markets,  owing  simply  to  lack  of  methods  and  to  defects  inherent 
to  our  insularity  ? 

4.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  owing  to  the  deplorable  neglect  of 
languages,  and  lack  of  general  scientific  acquirements  in  our 
schools,  German  clerks  have  swarmed  in  our  warehouses,  banks, 
and  offices,  ousting  the  less  competent  and  also  more  exacting 
Englishman,  and  returning  home,  having  acquired  familiarity  with 
our  language,  and  learnt  any  trade  secrets  worth  having,  seek  to 
get  hold  of  their  former  employer’s  trade  connections  ? 

5.  Is  it  not  absolutely  true  that  our  antiquated  and  compli- 
cated system  of  weights  and  measures  increase  by  a whole  year  the 
time  spent  in  the  study  of  elementary  arithmetic  in  primary 
schools  at  home  ? 

Can  the  simplicity  and  other  advantages  of  the  decimal  system 
in  facilitating  and  shortening  clerical  labour  be  denied  ? 

The  success  of  the  system  has  been  doubted  in  the  columns  of 
a leading  London  paper,  because  old-fashioned  weights  and 
measures  are  still  in  use  among  the  still  uneducated  classes 
and  in  the  provinces  in  France  ! Is  the  conservatism  of  the  pro- 
vincial mind  a valid  argument  in  this  case.  But  the  argument 
itself  is  based  on  a misapprehension. 

What  is  the  ‘‘  pot  ” of  milk  in  N'ormandy  but  a double  litre  ; 
the  “ livre  ” but  half  a kilogramme  ; the  “ boisseau  ” but  half  a 
hectolitre  ? Halving  and  doubling  brings  them  into  the  charmed 
sphere  of  decimal  calculation. 

When  will  our  traders  realise  that  foreign  buyers,  as  a rule, 
prefer  talking  to  writing ; that  they  wish  to  see  what  they  buy, 
and  that  they  are  open  to  persuasion  ? One  commercial  trav^eller, 
knowing  the  language  and  the  ways  of  the  people  will  do  more 
than  10,000  circulars. 

No  Consul  can  master  the  secrets  of  every  trade ; he  cannot 
fill  the  place  of  the  commercial  traveller ; but  Consuls  are,  as  a 
rule,  in  possession  of  sufficient  local  information  to  put  the 
traveller  in  the  way  of  success.  Much  information  of  special 
value  to  the  inquirer,  be  he  commercial  traveller,  or  representative 
of  a trading  co-operative  association,  can  be  given  at  a Consular 
office  in  half-an-hour’s  conversation  which,  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  cannot  be  committed  to  writing. 

It  needs  to  be  repeated  that  price  lists  in  English  are  waste- 
paper  abroad.  No  foreigner,  even  if  willing  to  order  goods  on 
receipt  of  a price  list,  is  able  to  tackle  the  labyrinth  of  English 
weights  and  measures. 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible,  judging  by  the  increasing 
number  of  circulars  received  at  my  office,  to  make  our  merchants 
understand  the  absurdity  of  the  thing.  Why  should  they  expect 
foreigners  to  be  better  linguists  than  themselves  ? 

The  price  lists  are  certainly  very  creditable  specimens  of  high 
class  stationery  and  printing.  But  Consuls  cannot  do  the  trans- 
lating and  conversion  of  English  money,  weights,  and  measures 
into  foreign. 
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Now  take  a case  in  point.  I quote  from  a circular  recently 
received : 

“ Enclosed  we  beg  to  hand  you  a circular  dealing  with  superior 
high  class  engineering  specialities  in  which  we  are  interested. 
Considerable  experience  enables  us  to  say  that  they  are  un- 
surpassed if  not  unequalled,  &c.  We  shall  esteem  the  favour  of 
your  placing  our  name  before  any  prospective  buyers  in  your 
parts.” 

I make  a point  of  replying  to  every  circular.  I point  out 
openings  in  my  district  for  goods,  but  cannot  undertake  to 
recommend  goods  to  prospective  buyers. 

Imports  and  Exports  with  special  Eeference  to  British  trade. 
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The  principal  articles  of  British  import  are  coal  and  artiticial 
manures. 

The  coal  shows  a slight  increase.  It  is  used  for  shipping 
and  for  gasworks,  factories,  and  household  use.  The  Navy  burn 
French  coal.  Greater  competition  would  reduce  prices  to  a more 
reasonable  figure.  The  trade  is  still  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
firms  who  keep  them  up  in  the  retail  trade. 

Wliolesale  prices  liave  somewhat  come  down.  Welsh  coals  of 
40  to  50  per  cent.,  at  15s.  per  ton ; 50  to  60  per  cent.  15s.  6<i., 
and  60  to  70  per  cent.,  16s.  per  ton;  including  all  charges  with 
free  delivery  on  l)oard. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  tables  a considerable  trade  is 
done  by  England  in  phosphates  for  the  Manche  pastures  and 
market  gardens.  The  trade  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  one 
British  firm  who  have  maintained  a reputation  for  excellence  in 
great  contrast  to  the  almost  universal  adulteration.  British 
artificial  manures  have  thus  the  held  to  themselves,  and  T feel 
convinced  that  increased  business  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand 
pounds  could  be  done  by  enterprising  British  hnns,  willing  to 
slightly  reduce  prices  and  send  over  a competent  man  to  study 
the  local  wants  and  interview  importers. 

Nitrates  are  weighted  with  a heavy  duty  not  charged  on 
phosphates,  and  cannot  compete  with  French  nitrates. 

The  cost  of  discharging  coal  and  manures,  borne  by  the  ship, 
is  estimated  at  1 fr.  per  ton. 

The  merchant’s  charges  on  coal  are  per  ton : weighing,  50  c. ; 
customs  duty,  1 fr.  20c.;  customs  statistics,  10  c. ; transport  to 
warehouse,  1 fr.  50  c.  ; if  transport  to  railway,  discharging  on  to 
quay  60  c.;  railway  Cjuay  due,  10  c. 

Merchant’s  charges  on  artificial  manures  are : on  phosphates, 
customs  duty,  nil;  statistics,  10  c.  ; weighing,  5 c. ; transport  to 
warehouse,  1 fr.  50  c.  Nitrates  and  sulphates  bear,  in  addition,  a 
duty  of  24  fr.  per  ton. 

There  is  very  keen  competition  in  the  supply  of  agricultural 
machinery  in  this  district.  Intending  purchasers  attend  the  shows 
of  agricultural  implements,  and  there  have  excellent  means  of 
making  their  selection  in  accordance  with  special  requirements. 
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These  shows  are  attended  by  representatives  of  British  and 
American  firms ; but  our  manufacturers  have  lo  contend  against 
the  low  prices  which  competition  among  French  makers  has 
brought  about  in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  also  confidently  asserted 
that  in  mowers,  binders,  butter,  and  cider  making  machinery, 
the  last  two  especially,  foreign  makers  have  attained  superiority 
in  finish  and  durability.  This  applies  particularly  to  American 
agricultural  machinery. 

The  importation  of  British  manufactures  under  this  head  is 
insignificant.  A few  grass  mowers  were  brought  in  during  1896 
by  a leading  firm  of  agricultural  implement  makers.  These  have 
given  satisfaction,  but  the  protective  duty  of  9 fr.  per  ton,  and  the 
competition  above  mentioned,  gives  no  hope  of  any  expansion  of 
the  trade. 

On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing  demand  in 
England  for  butter-blending  macliinery,  horizontal  circular 
blenders,  and  vertical  blenders,  of  Cherbourg  make.  To  these 
reference  is  made  under  the  heading  of  butter  industry,  page  19. 

The  large  profits  made  in  Normandy  on  cider  has  led  to  Cider  presses, 
remarkable  strides  in  the  improvement  of  cider  presses.  Vide 
the  cider  industry  in  my  report,  1896.  A Continental  press  of 
model  design  is  now  being  brought  out  in  the  local  market, 
enormously  increasing  the  output  of  cider. 

The  growing  attention  given  to  cider-making  at  home  has  led 
to  a fair  export  of  cider  presses  from  Cherbourg  to  England  during 
the  past  year. 

A small  but  steady  annual  importation  by  the  Southampton-  Small  imports 
Cherbourg  route  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Eailway  takes  ^ ^ 
place  in  ships’  lights  and  hand  foghorns,  for  the  use  of  the  French 
small  coasting  and  fishing  craft  of  this  and  neighbouring  ports. 

Notwithstanding  heavy  cost  and  duty  their  superiority  is 
sufficiently  recognised  to  insure  immunity  from  competition. 

Cutlery  is  also  imported  from  England  for  the  same  reasons. 

Copper  and  brass  is  being  worked  at  Yilledien  (Manche)  Villertien 
with  increasing  energy.  factory. 

The  highly  artistic  and  convenient  brass  milk  cans  tinned  Bras-^  milk 
internally  in  universal  use  here,  could  not  be  better  made  at  home 
and  even  find  their  way  to  England  for  household  use  as  water 
cans.  Their  cheapness,  durability,  and  artistic  finish  would  give 
them  a ready  sale  if  put  on  the  market  by  a British  firm.  Our 
brass  industry  would  find  in  them  an  excellent  model  that  would 
undoubtedly  take  with  householders  if  not  in  the  dairies  at  home. 

I am  sending  as  a pattern  herewith  a small  can*  to  hold  4 litres 
(7  pints)  costing  4 fr.  (3^.  2<7.)  one-fifth  of  the  size  most  in  use 
by  milkmen  and  dairy  farmers.  The  latter  cans  containing 
20  litres  (4^^-  gallons)  are  retailed  at  the  price  of  14  fr.  (11s.  l^d). 

Cans  holding  8 litres  (7  quarts)  and  over  are  sold  at  the  rate  of 
1 fr.  40  c.  per  “pot”  or  double  litre  (Is.  l\d.  for  every  ?>\  pints). 

Brass  stoppers  are  sold  separately  if  wanted,  the  farmers  mostly 
use  cork  stoppers. 

* Sent  to  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
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Fancy  articles,  lamp  stands,  flower  vases  with  additional 
decoration,  copper  on  brass  worked  together,  are  being  brought 
out  in  various  designs,  gradual  developments  of  the  original 
milk-can.  Customs  duty  on  these  cans  would  be  40  c.  per  kilo. 
{l^cl.  per  lb.). 

Cherbourg  has  an  important  furniture  manufactory,  under- 
taking contracts  for  the  furnishing  and  upholstery  of  French 
warships. 

An  apprentice  school  is  connected  with  the  works.  They  make 
a speciality  of  pitch-pine  furniture.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  import  new  designs  of  English  furniture,  but  the  superior 
cost  in  comparison  to  articles  of  Paris  and  local  manufacture, 
the  duty  and  freight,  make  any  extension  of  the  trade  impossible. 

Novel  designs  would  be  bought  up  by  the  few  able  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  giving  a higher  price  for  a new  article,  but  the 
ordinary  naval  and  official  circles  do  not  offer  a market  for  foreion 
and  more  costly  furniture. 

The  farmers  in  western  Normandy  have  a well-grounded  prefer- 
ence for  solid  oak.  Their  wants  are  supplied  by  several  old-fashioned 
factories  who  have  for  years  built  the  cupboard-bedsteads  and  linen 
presses  without  which  no  household  is  set  up.  Local  custom  imposes 
on  the  bridegroom  the  duty  of  providing  the  indispensable  carved 
oak  bedstead,  and  highly-carved  solid  oak  press.  The  cupboard  is 
made  of  solid  oak,  with  carved  frontal,  pannelled  doors  ; solid 
and  decorative  brass  hinges  and  lock  ornamentation.  They  are 
exceedingly  attractive  when  the  oak  is  tinted  to  dark  brown  ; the 
shelves  and  drawers  are  of  solid  oak  and  thougdi  the  hand  carvino- 
is  somewhat  rude,  the  whole  structure  has  a pleasing  and  solid 
appearance.  They  are  made  in  two  sizes.  The  smaller  costino- 
5/.  os.,  and  one  slightly  larger  costing  6/.  They  can  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  easily  packed. 

House  sanitation  in  Cherbourg  is  very  primitive,  and  possibly 
an  attempt  to  introduce  earth  closets  might  be  successful. 

Here  a small  trade  is  done  in  British  specialities  by  direct 
importation.  This  trade  could  be  worked  up  to  a better  figure  by 
enterprising  commei-cial  travellers.  For  instance,  jams  of  good 
make,  in  7-lb.  tins,  would  find  a ready  market.  Honey  sent  over 
in  the  same  way  in  tins  would  survive  the  customs  duty  and 
freight,  and  give  a profit.  Glass  jars  pay  a heavy  duty,  and  add 
too  much  to  the  cost  of  the  preserves. 

French  stationery  is  notoriously  bad,  but  the  public  depart- 
ments and  commercial  houses  are  wedded  to  a style  and  a class  of 
paper  and  envelopes  not  to  be  found  in  England.  An  attempt  to 
supply  this  demand  would  also  have  little  success  on  patriotic  as 
well  as  economical  grounds. 

The  leading  stationers  might  be  induced  by  commercial 
travellers,  from  whom  alone,  I repeat,  they  ^could  buy,  to  hold  in 
stock  and  find  a small  sale  for  letter  paper  of  superior  make.  The 
samples  of  stationery  of  British  manufacture  with  which  my  office 
is  supplied  has  been  shown  to  leading  stationers  here.  “ We  have 
nothing  like  or  as  good  as  that  in  France,”  they  said. 
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Cotton  goods  are  not  supplied  to  this  district  from  England  Cotton  goods, 
direct.  The  London  and  South-Western  Eailwaysteamers  do  a small 
trade  in  goods  destined  for  Paris, ■^n  transit,  through  Cherbourg. 

Local  tailors  will  show  you  trouserings  of  British  make  for  English 
their  best  articles.  The  customs  duty  varies  from  1 fr.  60  c.  trouserings, 
to  2 fr.  20  c.  per  kilo. 

Serges  and  tweeds,  though  passing  through  French  hands  and  Serges  an(^ 
having  French  marks,  are  of  British  origin.  “We  borrow  from 
each  other,”  they  say  here.  The  origin  of  ready-made  clothing, 
retailed  at  1^.  a suit,  or  7s.  6d.  to  12s.  a pair  of  trousers,  will,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  traced  to  Germany  or  to  French  manufactories. 

A small  direct  trade  in  serges,  tweeds,  cheviots  for  cycling  Cycling  suits, 
suits  might  be  started.  Local  tailors  supply  the  naval  and  military 
element,  and  fancy  tweeds  suitable  for  the  all-prevailing  cycling 
mania  are  beginning  to  compete  with  the  hitherto  almost  inevitable 
uniform. 

In  waterproof  goods  nothing  here  can  be  found  either  in  cheap-  British 
ness,  quality,  or  make  to  equal  the  cycling  Poncho  capes,  leggings,  waterproof 
&c.  A local  tailor  is  anxious  to  put  some  of  those  on  sale  here — ^ ^ 
the  duty  included,  they  could  be  sold  cheaper  than  similar  articles 
for  cycling,  indispensable  in  this  rainy  climate,  which  are  sold 
here. 

Patriotism  would  not  be  so  ready  an  excuse  for  refusing 
to  purchase  foreign  goods,  if  those  could  be  put  upon  the  market 
at  equal  prices. 

The  provinces  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  metropolis  in  France,  Initiative 
because  all  the  initiative  comes  thence.  The  habit  and  custom  of 
ages  will  not  yield  to  the  unpersuasive  methods  employed  by 
British  manufacturers. 

This  leads  me  to  refer  to  a cloth  of  peculiar  make,  a sort  of  ITormandy 
plain  drugget,  worn  almost  without  exception  by  the  farmers  and 
their  households  in  FTorth-west  ISTormandy,  which  might  be  supplied 
from  England. 

I annex  several  pieces*  of  this  cloth  with  prices  and  other 
details  on  their  respective  labels,  and  wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  manufacturers  to  the  possibility  of  taking  up  this  article 
and  doing  something  with  it  in  this  district. 

A description  of  the  local  method  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cloth  and  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  market  is  necessary  for  a 
full  comprehension  of  the  subject. 

These  Normandy  druggets  were  until  lately  not  to  be  found  on 
the  market.  A few  small  mills  have  now  taken  up  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  article  ; but  as  a rule  the  country  people  superintend  and 
take  a share  in  the  many  separate  processes  of  its  manufacture. 

The  farmer’s  wife  takes  her  fleece  to  the  market  or  fair — she  Process  of 
bargains  there  with  the  pedlars,  who  frequent  all  the  markets  in  naanufacture. 
succession,  for  the  required  quantity  of  linen  thread.  This  is  a 
strong  blue  thread  made  at  Eouen  and  retailed  to  the  pedlars  at 
Montebourg  for  the  Cherbourg  neighbourhood.  The  mark  is 
■“  No.  30,  fil  badin.” 

* Sent  to  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
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The  fleece  is  spun  by  the  village  spinners.  The  drugget  is 
woven  by  the  village  weaver  on  handlooms.  The  warp  has  1,400 
threads,  always  blue  in  colour,  the  woof  is  of  homespun  wool. 
The  village  dyer  has  charge  of  the  dyeing  after  careful  selection  of 
colour  and  proper  amount  of  bargaining.  Black,  blue  black,  and 
green  black  are  the  colours.  The  latter  is  going  out  of  fasliion. 
Finally,  the  foulonnier,”  or  fuller,  has  a separate  share  in  the 
work.  The  druggets  (No.  1 and  No.  2)  for  men’s  wear  are  pressed 
between  clay  and  boards,  a linen  cloth  separating  the  clay  and  the 
cloth. 

All  this  process  has  required  much  attention  on  the  part  of  tlie 
thrifty  Normande.”  Bringing  the  cloth  home,  at  last,  she  locks 
it  safely  up  until  the  required  quantity  goes  to  the  village  dress- 
maker, who  cuts  and  sews  the  skirts,  trousers,  and  loose  jackets 
according  to  immemorial  patterns. 

Sample  No.  1,  sent  herewith,  is  called  “ Droguet  gros  bleu” 
(dark  blue  drugget) ; is  pressed,  for  men’s  loose  blouses,  of  peculiar 
shape  and  simple  make,  less  elaborate  than  those  worn  by  the 
“ Breton,”  but  still  sometimes  trimmed  with  black  velvet  ribbon 
and  brightened  up  with  metal  buttons.  This  sample  costs  6 fr. 
the  “ aune  ” (1  met.  20  centims.),  viz.,  3s.  Id.  the  yard. 

Sample  No.  2 is  for  men’s  trousers,  it  is  called  the  “melange  ” 
(mixed) ; one-tenth  of  white  wool  is  mixed  with  black  in  the 
spinning.  The  grey  black  colour  is  thus  obtained.  It  costs 
5 fr.  80  c.  the  “aune,”  viz.,  3s.  5^d.  the  yard. 

Sample  No.  3 is  the  “ droguet  gros  bleu,”  but  unpressed,  and 
therefore  of  greater  width,  for  wmmen’s  skirts.  It  costs  5 fr.  50  c. 
the  “ aune  ” ; viz.,  3s.  3(i.  the  yard. 

Samples  No.  4 and  5 are  of  home  make,  actual  cost  not 
known.  Several  of  the  cheaper  kinds  are  made  for  men’s  vests 
and  trousers,  for  rough  usage.  Their  cost  varies  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  wmof. 

Pure  wool,  best  quality,  costs  1 fr.  40  c.  the  “ livre  ” or  half 
kilo. ; viz.  Is.  OJd  per  lb. ; spinning  adds  bd.  to  the  1 lb.  of  wool. 

Customs  duty  on  this  drugget  would  not  exceed  2 fr.  20  c.  per 
kilo. : viz.,  lOd  per  lb. 

Home-knitted  jerseys,  vests,  petticoats,  &c.,  are  worn  by  the- 
country  people.  Lambskin  overcoats  are  to  be  seen  in  cold  winter 
The  mild  climate  of  La  Manche  does  not  require  very  heavy 
clothing. 

Prudent  and  thrifty,  the  Normandy  folk  husband  their  clothes, 
and  the  mother  of  the  family  will  show  you  wuth  pride,  bringing 
it  with  reverence  from,  the  sacred  recesses  of  her  private  closet,  a 
skirt  belonging  to  her  grandmother,  or  pieces  of  cloth  made,  oh  I 
years  ago  ! and  will  fondly  handle  it  as  she  shows  you  all  the  hue 
qualities  of  material  and  colour. 

But  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  farmer’s  wife  would  not  pre- 
vail in  the  face  of  an  introduction  by  an  enterprising  firm  at  all 
the  markets  and  fairs  of  cloth  of  similar  make  and  similar  dura- 
bility for  a few  pennies  less  per  “aune”  (1  met.  20  centims.), 
3*92  ft.,  without  any  of  the  trouble  and  loss  of  time  it  has  cost 
her. 
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Cherbourg  stone  quarries  are  competing  with  the  Channel  I^eturn 
Islands  for  the  trade  in  the  South  of  England.  The  stone  gtoirfor 
macadamized  and  in  paving  blocks  forms  a convenient  return  cargo  home  trade 
in  lieu  of  ballast  for  home  trade  ships  bringing  coal  and  ships, 
phosphates.  It  is  delivered  free  on  board  at  4s.  per  ton.  The 
stone  is  grey  or  coloured  quartzite,  very  little  granulated.  It  is 
tough,  forms  a good  wearing  surface,  and  binds  well.  It  absorbs  ^Ladam. 
very  little  moisture,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  weather. 

English  capital  has  been  invested  in  the  quarrying  business,  i^nglish 
The  Montmartre  Quarry  on  the  v^estern  face  of  the  Eoule  Mountain 
has  been  purchased  by  an  English  firm  who  intend  largely  increas- 
ing the  actual  output  in  hand-broken  stones  for  macadamizing, 
blocks,  pavings,  and  gravel. 

An  aerial  railway  in  connection  with  an  extension  of  the 
existing  tramway  lines  to  facilitate  direct  loading  at  the  docks,  is 
in  contemplation. 

The  introduction  of  improved  machinery  from  England  will 
obviate  the  inconveniences  of  existing  crushers  on  other  quarries 
which  with  fixed  lower  crushers  damage  the  stone,  and  reduce 
cost  of  production.  Breaking  by  hand  has  hitherto  been  deemed 
indispensable  to  obtain  good  macadam. 

The  English  Company,  I am  told,  also  contemplate  the  purchase 
of  the  vessels  to  carry  their  own  stone  across  the  Channel.  One 
of  them  to  be  under  the  French  flag  to  be  used  in  the  general 
French  coasting  trade  when  not  carrying  stone. 

The  Kent  Eoad  Maintenance  and  Stone  Supply  Association  English 
have  an  office  at  Cherbourg  where  they  get  their  stone.  company. 

“Barley:  quality  exceptionally  good-coloured,  owing  to  the  The  crops: 
dry  season  and  absence  of  clover.  80,000  to  100,000  cwts.  went  f^arley. 
to  England ; and  as  much  to  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  north  and 
east  of  France,  all  for  brewing.  Prices  paid  to  farmers,  11.  5s.  to 
11.  6tZ.  per  448  lbs.,  say  about  11.  11s.  to  11.  12s.,  c.i.f.,  England, 
screened  before  departure. 

“Average  yield  20  to  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  Natural  weight 
•56  lbs.  screened. 

“ Barley  continues,  every  year,  to  be  patronised  by  some  Diminished 
English  brewers,  but  for  smaller  quantities  than  formerly.  export  to 

“ Wheat : medium  crop  ; best  quality  seen  for  years.  Natural  w^h^^at^^’ 
weight  62  to  64  lbs.  per  bushel.  Price  to  farmers  opened  at 
11.  10s.  to  11.  12s.  per  480  lbs.,  at  which  they  pretty  freely  sold 
till  end  of  October ; from  then  to  the  end  of  the  year  the  price 
rose  8s.  per  quarter,  in  sympathy  with  the  rise  abroad.  Yield 
various,  difficult  to  estimate ; probably  about  26  bushels  to  the 
acre. 

“ Hay  : about  half  a crop  of  superior  quality ; price  to  farmers.  Hay  crop. 
21.  per  ton. 

“ Straw  : medium  crop ; mostly  consumed  on  the  farms  by  the  Straw, 
cattle;  value  11.  5s.  per  ton. 

“ Clover  and  lucerne : moderate  crops ; consumed  on  the  Temporary 
farms. 

“ Although  crops  have  been  smaller  than  last  season  farmers 
here,  as  a rule,  make  a living,  and  seem  cheerful.” 
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I am  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  Hales,  of  Sable-sur-Sarthe,  for  the* 
above  notes  on  the  crops  of  1896  in  the  Departments  of  Mayenne 
and  Sarthe. 

The  mild  climate  of  La  Manche  has  enabled  nursery  gardeners 
to  thrive. 

Fruit  (pears,  apples,  and  strawberries)  is  exported  from  this- 
Consular  district.  Cider-apples  go  in  large  quantities  to  South 
Germany  for  the  German  bottle  cider  trade  “ Apfelwein.”  Thus 
French  apple-juice  finds  its  way  to  England,  America,  and  even 
Australia,  via  Germany.  Could  not  some  of  this  trade  be  diverted 
to  the  south-west  counties  of  England  ? Do  our  farmers  in  this 
also  need  teaching?  This  district  has  a special  school  where 
instruction  in  cider-apple  growing  and  cider  making  is  given. 

I know  of  an  English  nursery  gardener  who  annually  tours 
through  my  district,  and  comfortably  picks  up  all  the  young 
shrubs  and  plants  he  requires  at  very  low  cost  and  with  very 
little  trouble  owing  to  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  and  commercial  methods.  This  enterprising  Englishman 
is,  indeed,  a remarkable  exception. 

It  may  be  asked  why  does  he  come  to  France  to  stock  the 
shrubberies  and  parks  of  our  homes  in  England.  Because  labour 
is  cheaper  and  prices  are  absurdly  low,  and  the  profits  he  makes 
more  than  cover  the  outlay  on  his  annual  trip  across  the  Channel, 
combining  in  his  case,  pleasure  with  profit.  If  the  home  supply 
is  insufficient  could  not  the  demand  be  supplied  in  our  southern 
home  counties  ? 

Even  mistletoe  by  the  100  crates  goes  to  England  at  Christmas 
time  from  Cherbourg  and  Granville. 

Normandy  Dairy  Farming. 

A recent  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Le  Mans  publishes  a letter  received  by  that  body  from  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  calling  attention  to  the  considerable  import 
trade  of  French  agricultural  produce  at  Southampton.  The 
Minister  quoting  a report  from  the  French  Vice-Consul  residing 
there  advises  French  agriculturists  to  co-operate  and  form 
syndicates  for  the  sale  of  butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  &c.,  and 
thus  diminish  the  number  of  intermediaries  between  themselves 
and  the  British  consumer.  The  Minister  strongly  urges  the 
necessity  of  shipping  only  first-class  produce  and  avoiding 
adulteration  of  butter. 

The  advice  is  worth  repeating  for  the  benefit  of  British  and 
Irish  agriculturists.  It  is  given  to  farmers  in  my  district  at  a 
crucial  moment.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  owing  to  adultera- 
tion in  butter,  and  to  Australian  and  Danish  competition,  added  to 
a forward  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  French  export 
trade  to  England  in  all  agricultural  products  is  a declining  one. 
The  butter  trade  seems  to  have  attained  its  maximum;  poultry 
and  eggs  do  not  find  now  as  remunerative  a market  in  England 
as  formerly,  French  prices  being  sustained  by  the  home  demand. 
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Our  dairy  farmers  and  poultry  breeders  have  now  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  capturing  the  trade. 

I trust  the  following  notes  on  French  methods  may  help  in 
some  small  degree  towards  that  much  to  be  desired  end 

Early  in  February  I received  a request  from  an  Irish  landowner 
to  furnish  a report  on  the  butter  blending  system,  which  has  been 
so  successful  in  Ilorth- Western.  Normandy,  for  the  information  of 
the  dairy  farmers  of  Co.  Fermanagh. 

A meeting  was  called  to  consider  this  report  and  select  two 
representatives  of  the  farmers  of  the  county  who  were  to  be  sent 
to  Cherbourg  to  study  tlie  dairying  methods  practised  in  my 
district ; the  intention  of  the  originators  of  the  movement  being 
to  start  a blending  factory,  to  collect  all  the  butter  produced  in 
the  county,  and  also  to  improve  the  butter  making  in  the  dairies 
themselves. 

Professor  Carroll,  of  the  Albert  Model  Farm,  Giasnevin, 
.Dublin,  who  was  by  special  request  present  at  the  meeting, 
having  deemed  my  report  of  sufficient  interest  to  recommend 
its  being  printed  and  distributed  among  the  dairy  farmers  of 
Co.  Fermanagh,  I venture  to  submit  my  report  here  for  the 
information  of  dairy  farmers  elsewhere,  and  of  any  agricultural 
association  or  co-operative  organisation  desirous  of  competing 
with  Normandy  in  the  supply  of  butter  to  our  London  and  great 
provincial  markets. 

I am  firmly  convinced  that  a properly  organised  system  of 
butter  blending  in  connection  with  improved  dairy  farm 
productions  in  any  agricultural  district  at  home,  would  by 
giving  the  advantage  of  regular  and  homogeneous  supply,  with 
delivery  in  bulk,  result  in  an  increase  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  in 
annual  cash  receipts  of  the  dairy. 

I wish  most  distinctly  to  state  that  all  enquiries  made  direct 
to  me  will  receive  immediate  attention  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  invariably  followed  at  my  office.  Anyone  coming  over 
here  to  enquire  into  local  methods  may  expect,  without  any  need 
of  letters  of  introduction,  at  my  hands  a ready  welcome  and  most 
cordial  assistance. 

In  the  year  1861  the  port  of  Cherbourg  exported  to  England, 
via  Southampton,  about  300  tons  of  butter,  valued  to  the  producer 
at  9d.  per  lb. 

This  export  trade  increased  very  slowly  until  the  Franco- 
German  War,  which,  by  partially  closing  the  Paris  market,  until 
then  supplied  from  this  district,  induced  local  dealers  and 
exporters  to  find  in  London  a larger  market,  and  gradually  extend 
their  trade  to  the  principal  provincial  towns  of  England. 

In  the  year  1869  the  export  of  butter  amounted  to  1,850  tons. 
This  increased  to  nearly  3,000  tons  in  1872. 

From  that  time  the  trade  rapidly  increased,  reaching  5,000  tons 
in  1875;  8,000  tons  in  1880;  12,000  tons  in  1885  ; over  14,000 
tons  during  1890 ; attaining  the  enormous  total  of  18,000  tons 
in  1895. 

The  year  1896  does  not  show  any  very  great  expansion  of  this 
trade,  the  increase  not  exceeding  250  tons. 
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This  may  be  attributed  to  the  competition  of  Denmark  and 
Australia,  and  I hope  to  an  increased  and  improved  production 
of  butter  at  home. 

The  explanation  of  these  rapid  strides  made  by  the  West 
Normandy  export  trade  is  that  they  are  due  to  the  remarkable 
and  special  qualities  of  the  butter  produced  in  a small  area 
surrounding  the  township  of  Isigny,  near  Carentan,  on  the  Paris- 
Cherbourg  main  line,  to  which  reference  will  be  made  further  on. 
The  reputation  earned  by  the  Isigny  mark  in  Paris,  and  subse- 
quently in  London,  w’as  extended  to  butter  obtained  from  this 
neighbourhood,  the  area  of  supply  being  gradually  extended 
through  the  entire  ‘‘  Cotentin,”  the  west  of  Calvados,  and  the 
north  of  La  Manche,  viz..  North-west  Normandy. 

The  exportation  was  fostered  and  maintained  by  careful 
avoidance  of  the  fraudulent  practices  which  ruined  the  Brittany 
butter,  and  has  greatly  damaged  the  East  Normandy  butter  trade. 

In  the  Consular  district  of  Havre  (Honfleur,  Lisieul,  Caen) 
butter  has  been  much  adulterated  with  margarine  and  other 
compounds,  notwithstanding  numerous  attempts  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice by  legal  proceedings  aud  heavy  fines  imposed  on  the  offenders. 

The  exports  from  Honfleur  and  Caen  to  England  show  a 
remarkable  annual  falling- off  since  1889, 

It  is  asserted  that  some  samples  sent  to  England  of  Normandy 
butter  contained  35  per  cent,  of  margarine. 

The  great  l^^estern  Normandy  firms  of  Cherbourg,  Valognes, 
Carentan,  Isigny,  have  profited  accordingly,  as  shown  by  the 
export  figures  quoted  above. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  assertion  that  hitherto  the 
butter  has  been  pure.  All  the  butter  exported  from  Cherbourg 
was  not,  however,  pure  Normandy  butter. 

Much  Brittany  butter  of  good  quality  is  bought  up  and 
blended,  and  I have  also  heard  of  consignments  of  Australian 
butter  arriving  at  Cherbourg  destined  for  the  West  Normandy 
blendino’  mills. 

O 

The  reputation  of  this  butter  has  not  thereby  suffered.  The 
uninterrupted  progress  in  the  trade  says  much  for  the  care  taken 
by  the  blending  firms  in  the  proper  selection,  blending,  and 
packing  of  the  butter  exported  by  them,  ensuring  uniformity  of 
flavour,  colour,  and  unlimited  supply. 

Whether  this  reputation  for  pure  butter  will  be  maintained  is 
another  thing. 

The  butter-blending  mills  of  Yalognes  have  of  late  objected 
to  showing  strangers  over  their  mills.  Is  this  solely  due  to  a 
desire  to  prevent  competition  by  adoption  of  their  successful 
methods  ? The  rumours  current  point  to  another  conclusion. 
The  refusal  to  admit  strangers  sounds  ominous  if  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  following  facts : — (1)  That  the  export  figures  of 
1896  show  the  export  trade  to  be  almost  stationary;  (2)  that  the 
price  of  export  butter  has  fallen  to  the  level  of  prices  obtaining 
in  the  local  markets  for  the  better  qualities,  added  to  the  rumour 
that  margarine  from  the  sheep-rearing  districts  of  Mayenne  and 
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Sartlie,  in  addition  to  cheaper  Brittany  and  Australian  butter,  has 
found  its  way  to  Western  Normandy. 

Any  loss  of  reputation  in  Normandy  exports,  however,  can 
but  benefit  home  enterprise.  I consequently  believe  the  moment 
is  a propitious  one  for  starting  blending  mills  in  conjunction  with 
inqu’oved  dairying  methods,  the  absolute  purity  of  j>roduce  being 
indispensable  to  success. 

Of  the  four  departments  comprising  the  district  of  Cherbourg, 

La  ]\Iayenne  and  La  Sarthe  are  still  in  the  infancy  of  butter- 
making. They  rely  upon  cereals,  especially  barley,  for  export, 
on  cattle  and  sheep  rearing,  and  their  higlily  cultivated  and 
profitable  industry  of  poultry  rearing  and  fattening.  Tliose  two 
departments  also  supply  the  margarine. 

The  department  of  Ille  et  Yilaiiie  (Brittany)  relies  on  dairy-  Brittany 
farming  for  its  principal  source  of  revenue.  But  the  department 
has  lost  much  of  its  trade  in  the  export  of  butter.  The  soil  is 
poor,  farms  are  small,  without  proper  dairies.  There  is  very  little 
pasture  land.  Owing  to  the  careless  manipulation  of  the  butter 
and  adulteration,  the  price  of  Brittany  butter  is  greatly  depreciated, 
most  of  the  butter  being  now  salted  and  exported  to  South 
America,  when  the  Norman  blending  mills  have  been  supplied. 

The  outlet  of  Ille  et  Vilaine  for  the  trade  with  England  is  by  Trade  routes 
the  port  of  St.  Malo.  to  England. 

The  department  of  La  Manche  (West  Normandy)  finds  its 
outlet  at  Cherbourg.  The  carrying  trade  for  dairy  and  farm 
produce  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  London  and  South 
Western  Eailway  Company’s  steamers,  which  sail  five  times  a 
week  from  Cherbourg  for  Southampton  at  11.30  p.m. 

The  Western  Ptailway  Company  sends  the  so-called  “ butter- The  “ butter 
train”  down  to  the  London  and  South  Western  Eailway  wharf 
towards  5 p.m.  This  train  collects  the  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry 
at  Valognes,  Carentan,  Isigny,  and  other  stations,  all  on  the 
Cherbourg  and  Paris  main  line,  agricultural  produce  being  carried  Low  railway 
at  reduced  rates  on  a sliding  scale,  varying  according  to  distance  : rates  and 
14  c.  per  ton  per  kilom.  (0‘62  mile)  for  less  than  50  kiloms. ; 

12  c.  (li<"/.)  for  distances  of  51  to  100  kiloms. ; 10  c.  (Id) 
for  distances  varying  from  101  and  150,  and  so  on. 

Eeduced  rates  are  also  granted  by  the  London  and  South 
Western  Eailway  Company  for  tlie  carriage  in  bulk  to  London, 
viz.,  lOs.  8d.  per  ton  from  Cherbourg.  The  freights  and  carriage 
paid  on  Noianandy  produce  is  thus  inferior  to  the  carriage  from 
the  West  of  England  to  London. 

All  the  charges  of  conveyance  and  loading  are  proportionately  Collecting 
divided  between  the  several  exporters,  and  debited  to  them  by  the  P^^duce. 
local  agent  of  the  London  and  Soutli  Western  Eailway  Company 
here.  This  arrangement  has  attracted  much  trade  to  this  port  in 
the  matter  of  dairy  and  market-garden  produce. 

The  produce  of  local  market-gardens  and  poultry  farms  is 
brought  to  the  wharf  in  carts  before  nightfall,  the  vegetable 
produce  being  gathered  and  the  poultry  killed  and  prepared  during 
the  day. 
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The  steamers  reach  Southampton  at  7 A.M.,  and  the  produce 
is  delivered  at  the  London  markets  the  same  evening. 

Leaving  aside  the  Brittany  butter,  and  that  of  Central  Nor- 
mandy above  referred  to,  we  find  that  the  one  district  whence 
comes  nearly  all  the  best  butter  that  goes  to  England  via  Cher- 
bourg is  the  northern  half  of  the  department  of  La  Manche  (the 
“ Cotentin  ” which  gives  its  name  to  the  breed  of  cattle). 

La  Manche,  and  more  especially  its  northern  and  eastern 
portions,  is  thickly  studded  with  small  farms  of  20  to  50  acres, 
mostly  the  former.  The  roads  are  numerous,  and  kept  in  excellent 
condition.  The  access  to  railways  is  easy.  Three  lines  of  rail 
converging  into  Cherbourg  cover  the  department.  The  leading 
blending  mills  being  at  the  principal  towns  on  the  Cherbourg- 
Paris  main  line. 

The  farms  mainly  consist  of  permanent  pasture  land  on  sloping 
ground,  well  drained  and  fertilised.  The  rainfall  is  large,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  water.  TJie  fields,  some  of  them  apple  orchards, 
are  generally  of  small  extent,  separated  by  well-kept  hedgerows 
and  timber,  aftbrding  protection  from  the  prevailing  high  winds. 

About  25  per  cent,  only  of  the  land  on  each  farm  is  given  up 
to  the  cultivation  of  cereals  (wheat,  barley,  buckwheat),  roots 
(carrots,  beets),  and  temporary  pasture  (lucerne,  sainfoin,  vetches), 
the  corn  crops,  in  rotation,  to  prepare  the  soil  for  roots  and  tem- 
porary pasture.  The  latter,  after  three  or  four  years,  is  often 
turned  into  permanent  pasture.  The  soil,  with  the  remarkable 
exception  of  a small  area  around  Isigny,  is  not  of  the  best  for 
butter.  It  is  light,  and  requires  plentiful  manuring. 

In  the  Isigny  district  the  pasture  is  remarkably  good.  This  is 
due  to  the  special  nature  of  the  soil.  The  milk  produced  is  rich 
in  butter  of  a very  delicate  flavour.  The  Isigny  mark  fetches 
6 fr.  per  kilo.  (2s.  2d.  per  lb.)  in  Paris.  Ordinary  Normandy 
butter  cannot  fetch  more  than  4 fr.  (Is.  b^d.  per  lb.).  As  the 
supply  was  small  the  Isigny  butter-blending  firms  had  to  extend 
their  field  of  operations  over  the  whole  department. 

The  ‘‘  Cotentin  ” is  a local  breed  of  cattle,  and  has  for  some 
years  past  been  registered  in  the  Normandy  herd-book.  The 
breed  has  been  improved  by  selection,  and  has  not  received  any 
cross  for  a century  or  more.  It  is  of  good  size,  but  does  not 
fatten  easily.  The  meat  is  good,  and  will  fetch  a high  price  in 
the  Paris  market.  The  cows  are  good  milchers  for  quantity, 
but  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  not  remarkable  for  tlie  production 
of  butter  ; inferior  to  Jerseys  in  that  respect.  24  to  25  litres 
(54  gallons)  of  milk  are  required  for  1 kilo.  (2‘20  lbs.)  of  butter, 
viz.,  24  gallons  for  1 lb.  of  butter.  The  milk  production  varies 
from  8 to  10  litres  (If  to  2 4 gallons)  rising  to  16  to  18  litres 
(.34  to  4 gallons)  per  day  per  cow. 

The  butter  is  bought  of  the  farmers  in  the  market  at  the 
average  rate  of  2 fr.  80  c.  the  kilo.  (Is.  the  lb.),  and  is  retailed  at 
Cherbourg,  after  blending,  at  the  average  rate  of  3 fr.  20  c.  per 
kilo.  (Is.  l^d.  per  lb.). 

The  cows  are  at  grass  almost  all  the  year  round,  owing  to 
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the  mild  climate.  The  frost  is  seldom  hard  enough  to  injure 
the  pasture.  The  winter  food  supply  is  supplemented  if  necessary 
with  hay  and  bran.  Eoots,  &c.,  are  little  resorted  to,  as  the  use  of 
the  bran  increases  the  supply  of  milk,  but  spoils  the  quality  of  the 
butter,  and  roots  make  bad  milk. 

Pasture  land  is  extensively  manured,  artificial  manures  Artificial 
being  imported  from  England  to  increase  the  grass  crop.  But  for 

no  manure  can  give  to  the  remainder  of  the  Department  the  ^ 
peculiar  character  of  the  Isigny  pasture  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil. 

The  dairy  farmers  are  very  rarely  owners.  They  are  tenants  Rent  and 
on  long  leases.  Many  of  the  farms  are  small,  about  8 hectares 
(20  acres),  and  larger,  20  hectares  (50  acres),  feeding  eight  cows. 

On  such  farms  the  taxes  paid  by  the  tenants  vary  from  150  to 
160  fr.  (6/.  to  6/.  8s.).  The  rent,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
pasture  land,  is,  of  course,  very  variable,  ranging  from  50  to  500  fr. 
per  hectare  (viz.,  16s.  to  8/.  per  acre). 

The  taxes  to  which  the  tenant  is  liable  may  roughly  be 
estimated  as  varying  from  7 to  15  per  cent.,  the  landlord’s  from 
12  to  20  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a summary  review  of  the  local  process  of 
butter-making  and  mixing  in  North-west  Normandy  : — 

The  room  given  up  to  dairying  is  separate  from  the  dwelling-  Desciiption  of 
rooms  on  a well-appointed  farm  feeding  10  to  20  cows,  and  to  tlairks. 
the  north  side  of  the  farm  building  ; the  door  of  access  well 
closed.  Windows  to  the  north  are  arranged  with  wire  screens 
in  view  of  proper  ventilation,  or  to  keep  out  cats  and  other 
noxious  animals.  The  tiled  floor  in  a spotless  condition ; a pair  Cleanliness 
of  clean  wooden  shoes  lie  close  to  the  door  for  use  in  the  dairy  indispensable, 
only.  No  one  is  allowed  in  but  the  necessary  workers,  with 
hands  carefully  washed. 

During  the  process  hands  should  never  touch  the  butter.  All 
utensils  are  washed  in  boiling  water  and  rinsed  in  cold.  The 
churns  are  rinsed  with  boiling  water  and  nettles,  then  rinsed 
again  with  boiling  water,  and  lastly  with  cold.  A whisp  hand- 
brush is  used  to  thoroughly  clean  out  the  churn. 

In  the  poorest  farms  a large  cupboard  is  set  aside  for  the 
butter  making,  but  the  cream  is  in  such  cases  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  air  of  the  living  room.  In  the  majority  of  farms, 
to  whjcli  the  following  notes  refer,  say  where  more  than  four  or 
five  cows  are  kept,  the  dairy  is  separate.  The  floor  is  of  cement, 
carefully  waslied  and  sprinkled  wTtli  clean  water,  at  times  a stream 
of  water  runs  through  the  middle,  the  walls  are  lined  with  shelves 
kept  scrupulously  clean,  there  is  no  fire-place  in  the  dairy. 

In  cold  weather  the  red  cinders  of  the  wood  fire  are  brought  Warming  the 
in  in  earthenware  pans,  cup-sliaped,  with  a side  handle,  and  dairy  in 
these  placed  on  the  floor  are  renewed  as  often  as  necessary,  three  winter, 
or  four  times  a day.  The  temperature  is  maintained  at  16  to  18° 

C.,  but  pure  air  and  ventilation  are  indispensable. 

The  milking  is  done  into  large  handsome  brass  jars  of  peculiar 
shape,  lined  with  tin,  having  a small  neck,  strained,  and  poured 
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into,  up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  brown  earthenware  jars. 
The«e  are  conical  in  shape,  large  side  upwards,  with  one  handle, 
and  rather  deep ; these  are  placed  on  the  shelves  in  sections  as 
the  milk  is  brought  in  twice  or  three  times  a day. 

The  cream  all  rises  in  12  hours  in  summer,  24  to  36  in  winter, 
the  longer  the  time  the  better  the  cream,  and  the  greater  the 
quantity.  The  cracks  on  the  cream  show  it  is  ready  for  removal. 
This  is  done  in  one  operation  with  a broad  concave  spatula  in 
box-wood,  a small  spoon  collects  the  cream  adhering  to  the  sides. 
The  jars  are  emptied,  boiled,  and  rinsed. 

The  skimmed  milk  is  given  to  the  pigs  and  poultry  mixed 
with  bran  and  barley  meal  or  buckwheat  meal,  too  much  of  the 
latter  makes  the  lard  melt  too  easily.  Very  little  cheese  is  made 
in  this  district. 

The  cream  is  put  into  brown  earthenware  pans,  less  deep,  of 
different  shape  to  the  jars,  round  bottoms,  two  handles  ; they  have 
an  oritice  at  the  bottom  ; uncorked  once  or  twice  a day  to  let  the 
milk  run  off.  The  milk  jars  and  the  cream  pans  are  left 
uncovered,  the  latter  remaining  on  their  shelves  until  the  morning 
of  the  day  preceding  market  day,  when  the  butter  making  takes 
place.  This  is  usually  twice  a week,  or  three  times  in  large 
dairies  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of  several  market  towns,  all 
within  an  easy  day’s  drive. 

The  barrel-shaped  churn  in  common  use,  worked  by  hand  or 
horse  power,  made  by  Simon  Trm*es,  of  Cherbourg,  is  of  oak  with 
iron  fittings.  It  has  a very  neat  and  solid  appearance,  the  beater 
has  been  improved  by  practical  testing,  and  gives  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  churn  itself  turns,  the  beaters  being  fixed.  A new 
pattern  has  been  brought  out  with  a large  opening  to  facilitate 
the  taking  out  of  the  butter  and  the  cleaning  of  the  inside.  The 
device  for  closing  is  very  simple  and  perfect ; the  central  beater 
is  easily  removed  and  replaced ; the  stand  is  of  wood,  or  wood 
and  iron,  and  a sliding  tray  receives  the  butter  when  the  churn  is 
emptied.  The  churn  having  been  properly  cleaned  as  described, 
the  cream  is  emptied  into  it  from  the  pans  up  to  one-half  of  its 
capacity.  The  practice  here  is  then  to  add  about  four  quarts  of 
fresli  milk  to  the  cream  in  the  churn.  The  butter  comes  faster 
and  preserves  better,  the  farmers  tell  me. 

Some  pour  the  same  quantity  of  water  of  the  temperature  of 
the  dairy,  16  to  18°  C.,into  the  cl i urn,  but  milk  is  better. 

After  three  turns,  tlie  air  tap  is  uncorked  for  a few  seconds, 
this  is  repecoted  two  or  three  times.  Then  the  churning  proceeds 
with  slow  and  even  movement.  The  butter  made,  the  butter  milk 
with  the  added  milk  or  water  is  drained  off  through  the  tap.  The 
butter  milk  is  kept  for  the  family  table,  and  is  much  appreciated 
by  the  young  people.  It  is  also  made  into  pancakes. 

Tresh  water  is  poured  into  the  churn  to  wash  the  butter  which 
is  then  turned  out  into  a yellow  earthenware  basin,  broad  and 
shallow ; the  small  portions  adhering  to  the  beaters  are  taken  ofi‘ 
with  a spoon.  In  new  model  churns  the  butter  falls  on  to  the 
wood  tray. 
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The  butter  is  triturated  with  a broad  box-wood  spatula,  having 
a short  handle,  and  is  washed  in  these  basins,  then  made  up  with 
the  spatula  into  J lb.,  1 lb.,  or  2 lb.  balls,  placed  on  plates  or 
cabbage  leaves,  and  early  next  morning  taken  to  market. 

Some  dairies  are  now  using  small  hand  blenders,  but  in  La 
Manche  the  competition  is  sufficient  to  make  any  greater  care  and 
outlay  unnecessary  if  the  butter  is  sold  to  the  blenders.  The 
farmers  rather  prefer  to  add  to  tlie  weight  by  not  cleaning  too 
much. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  best  made  butter  fetches  the 
best  price,  and  so  easily  do  farmers  win  a reputation,  that  they 
are  known  to  the  agent  of  the  blending  mills,  and  their  butter  is 
taken  at  once  even  witliout  enquiry.  These  agents  get  to  know 
their  business  thoroughly ; their  knowledge  of  butter  enables 
them  to  select  often  only  by  smelling;  tasting  not  being  necessary. 

The  butter  is  graded,  packed,  and  despatched  to  the  mills  as 
described  above. 

I now  propose  to  follow  the  butter  during  the  several  processes 
through  the  mills. 

As  I have  said,  the  mill  is  kept  scrupulously  clean ; it  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  heated  when  necessary  by  hot  water. 

The  flooring  is  of  cement  and  tiles.  Hot  water  boilers  annexed 
to  the  mill  do  the  cleaning  and  rinsing  and  washing  of  cloths. 

Arriving  at  the  mill  in  cloth  lined  hampers  as  I have  described, 
the  butter  is  lifted  out  of  the  hampers  in  the  linen  cloths,  and 
turned  out  on  to  glass  covered  moving  tables,  and  flattened  out. 

Several  layers  of  varying  colour  and  quality  are  placed  over 
the  first  to  a given  height,  the  whole  mass  is  then  cut  vertically 
upwards  into  squares  of  given  size  by  drawing  upwards  pieces  of 
twine,  previously  placed  at  stated  intervals  across  the  table. 

The  tables  with  glass  tops  rest  on  three  small  wheels  having 
gutta-percha  tyres.  They  carry  the  butter  to  the  horizontal 
blender. 

This  is  a circular,  concave,  revolving  table  of  beech  wood, 
mounted  on  iron.  The  revolving  roller  of  corrugated  beech  wood 
tapers  towards  the  centre  of  the  table  to  which  it  is  attached,  and 
where  tlie  butter-milk  and  water  runs  off.  Water  is  let  on  to  the 
roller  in  a spray,  and  the  butter  is  very  tlioroughly  waslied. 

A hand-blender  for  small  dairies  to  work  4|  lbs.  of  butter, 
2 feet  4 inches  in  diameter,  costs  21.  3^.  6cZ.  A hand  or  motor- 
power  blender  for  small  mills,  to  work  22  lbs.  of  butter  at  a time, 
with  a table  of  3 feet  in  diameter  costs  7/.  12s. 

Powerful  blenders  capable  of  working  440  lbs.  of  butter  per 
hour,  motor  power,  4 feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  40/. 

The  horizontal  blenders,  now  in  use  at  Valognes,  where  60  tons 
of  butter  are  turned  out  per  day,  can  manipulate  over  2 tons  of 
butter  per  hour,  with  3 to  4 horse  power  motor ; diameter,  8 feet 
8 inches,  with  two  rollers,  costing  180/.  The  butter  is  turned  over 
automatically. 

These  horizontal  blenders  are  sufficient  to  mix  and  wash  soft 
and  first-class  butter. 
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At  Valognes  vertical  blenders  are  also  in  use,  the  butter  being 
carried  to  them  from  the  horizontal  blenders  on  the  rolling 
tables. 

These  vertical  blenders  are  necessary  for  colouring  when  all 
the  butter  is  light  in  colour,  owing  to  drought  or  frost  spoiling  the 
pastures.  They  are  Indispensable  when  margarine  is  added  ; they 
mix  better  than  the  horizontal  blender,  and  complete  the  extrac- 
tion of  butter-milk,  but  they  would  not  suffice  for  the  latter 
purpose. 

The  vertical  blender  consists  of  a wood  screw,  revolving 
within  a vertical  wood  cylinder.  The  butter  is  thrown  in  on  top 
and  comes  out  below,  to  one  side  on  to  a Vvood  tray. 

Vertical  blenders  for  small  mills  working  by  motor  powder 
220  lbs.  of  butter  per  hour,  cost  8/.;  660  lbs.  per  hour,  17/.  12s. 
Those  in  use  at  Valognes  can  work  2J  tons  per  hour,  and  cost  60/. 
each. 

From  the  tray  of  the  vertical  blender  the  butter  passes  on  to 
the  roller  table,  and  is  carried  to  the  “ lisseuse,”  which  practically 
is  a mangle.  The  “ lisseuse,”  or  mangle,  consists  of  two  horizontal 
revolving  cylinders  of  beech  wood,  between  which  the  butter  is 
rolled,  and  falls  into  troughs  on  wheels  having  gutta-percha  tyres. 

The  mangle  for  small  mills  working  220  lbs.  of  butter  per 
hour  costs  17/.  The  machines  in  use  at  Valognes  work  nearly  2 
tons  per  hour,  and  cost  140/. 

These  last-named  blenders  are  useful  in  dealing  with  hard 
butter,  which  often  contains  small  nodules  of  greater  consistency 
than  the  rest.  Those  remaining  in  the  butter  untouched  through 
the  first  two  blenders  would,  by  fermentation,  cause  marbling  of 
the  butter  around  them,  depreciating  its  value,  of  course.  The 
rollers  squeezing  the  butter  flat  removes  this  defect. 

Several  sizes  are  made  between  those  given  above  in  the  three 
kinds  of  blending  machines. 

Lastly,  the  butter  is  rolled  to  the  moulding  machine,  which 
gives  cubes  of  equal  weight  and  size.  The  machines  in  use  for 
hand  power  cost  1/.  12s.  Those  worked  by  motor  power  capable 
of  turning  out  300  cubes  of  half  a kilo.  (IT  lb.)  per  hour  cost 
7/.  12s. 

The  wrapping  in  paper  bearing  the  “ Isigny  ” mark,  and  pack- 
ing in  wood  boxes  containing  20  cubes  of  half  a kilo,  completes 
the  process  of  the  mill. 

The  glass -covered  tables  on  wheels  are  very  convenient,  and 
they  wash  easily.  They  cost  5/.  3s.  6d.  Hot  water  boilers  for 
150  quarts  are  sold  at  71.  3s.  Qd.  Trucks  with  gutta-percha  tyred 
wheels  cost  21.  8s.  The  Xormandy  barrel-churns,  described  above, 
for  hand  power  vary  from  21.  3s.  6c/.  to  make  2’2  lbs.  of  butter,  up 
to  10/.  to  make  120  lbs.  of  butter. 

iMotor  power  churns  working  50  quarts  of  cream  cost  9/.  The 
prices  vary  in  progression  up  to  24/.  for  churns,  all  complete, 
capable  of  working  400  quarts  of  cream  at  a time. 

The  creameries  and  butter  factories  sta.rted  in  this  department 
do  not  appear  to  have  w’orked  as  well  as  was  expected.  The 
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experience  of  the  Cherbourg  factory  has  been  most  unsatisfactory. 

The  loss  for  last  year  reaches  1,000Z.  The  cost  of  plant  and  of 
working,  although  the  establishment  own  excellent  water  power,  is 
too  heavy  to  bear  the  strain  of  a fall  in  prices. 

The  average  rate  for  1893  was  2’90  fr.  per  kilo.  (I5.  Id.  per 
lb.),  falling  to  2*75  fr.  (Is.  per  lb.)  in  1894,  and  2‘50  fr.  (10|c?. 
per  lb.)  in  1895.  The  butter  blending  mills  can  make  larger 
profits.  Their  working  expenses  are  comparatively  small.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  butter  made  in  the  creameries  is  not,  and 
cannot  be,  as  good  in  flavour  as  the  butter  made  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  worked  twice  as  long  by  the  farmers  themselves,  provided 
care  and  cleanliness  are  observed. 

The  local  creamery  has  centrifugal  separators  that  can  work 
1,200  litres  (264  gallons)  per  hour.  The  cream  is  preserved  cool 
for  a period  of  two  to  three  days ; the  butter  being  made  in  the 
ordinary  hand-churns. 

Some  of  the  surplus  butter  was  sold  to  the  blending  mills. 

All  the  butter  made  in  Western  Normandy  finds  a ready  sale.  Supply  and 
as  much  of  it  is  salted  and  exported  as  third  class  butter.  All  demand, 
the  really  good  butter  is  bought  up,  but  the  demand  has  not  been 
sufficient,  nor  the  competition  keen  enough  to  raise  prices,  which, 
at  the  local  markets,  remain  comparatively  low,  and  a considerable 
margin  of  profit  is  left  to  the  blender. 

One  great  difficulty  creameries  have  to  contend  with  is  the  Cost  of 
testing  of  the  milk  purchased.  working_ 

A little  inferior  milk,  tainted,  will  spoil  a large  supply  of  creameries, 
butter. 

The  maximum  production  of  milk  will  be  the  object  of  the 
farmers,  regardless  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  cream  it  will  give 
— consequently  the  cost  of  constant  testing  and  analysing  has  to 
be  considered. 

The  Poultry  Industry. 

Tills,  again,  is  an  industry  wherein  farmers  in  France,  and  more 
especially  in  this  Consular  district,  compete  with  the  British  pro- 
ducer in  the  British  market. 

With  regard  to  the  deficiency  and  irregularity  of  the  supply 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  ('ounty  Council  lectures,  practical 
demonstrations,  instruction  in  primary  schools,  and  the  interest 
shown  ill  tlie  subject  by  the  poultry  papers  and  the  Press 
generally,  will  convince  our  farmers  that  poultry  on  the  farm, 
properly  managed,  will  do  more  than  provide  pocket  money  for 
the  women.’' 

The  British  farmer  has  considered  fowls  as  a necessary  evil,  Neglected 
convenient  for  household  use,  but  costly ; leaving  them  to  fight 
their  way  under  conditions  of  neglect. 

When  he  has  been  taught  to  value  his  poultry  and  give  Care  and 
them  proper  care  and  attention,  he  too  often  finds  great  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  produce.  But  if  the  supply  of  clean,  fresh  succeed, 
eggs  and  good  healthy  poultry,  becomes  plentiful  and  regular  in 
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the  county  markets,  the  industry  of  fatteners  and  preparers  for 
the  London  and  provincial  markets  will  surely  extend,  as  it  has 
done  in  my  district,  through  all  the  British  Isles.  In  my  district, 
and  more  especially  in  La  Sarthe  and  Mayenne,  poultry  dealers 
drive  a thriving  trade. 

The  expenses  of  collecting  eggs  and  poultry  at  all  the  local 
markets  and  fairs,  often  even  at  the  farms  themselves,  are  not 
large  as  the  dealers  cart  goes  on  its  weekly  round.  The  plant 
and  machinery  is  a trifle.  The  cost  of  food  in  skimmed  milk  and 
barley  meal  is  not  great,  a fleshy,  healthy  chicken  will  be  ready 
for  the  table  in  a week  with  three  feeds  a day.  Manual  labour 
is  not  a considerable  item ; with  the  simple  device  of  a circular 
fattening  pen  of  several  tiers,  on  a central  pivot  and  an  automatic 
crammer,  a woman’s  day’s  w^ork  at  Is.  3cl.  goes  a long  way. 

The  killing,  a blow  on  the  head  wdth  a small  stick,  and 
bleeding  behind  the  left  ear,  the  plucking,  pressing  into  shape, 
packing  in  a cloth  are  quickly  done  in  succession  by  the  woman’s 
expert  fingers. 

The  fowls  cool  oft'  and  stiffen  with  a damp  cloth  around  them 
in  a wooden  trough.  The  packing  is  done  by  the  men.  The 
fowls  with  backs  upwards  and  heads  under  the  wing  are  packed 
side  by  side  in  two  rows  in  long,  low,  neat  and  clean  crates 
made  by  the  men  themselves  out  of  laths,  at  the  cost  of  lOd  a 
crate. 

Having  fasted  for  24  hours,  killed  in  the  early  hours,  despatched 
by  the  afternoon  train  in  bulk  to  Cherbourg,  conveyed  by  the 
night  boat  to  Southampton,  thence  to  London  at  the  low  freights 
granted  to  agricultural  produce  in  bulk,  the  fowls  reach  the 
London  or  provincial  markets  on  the  following  evening  in  perfect 
condition. 

Though  paid  to  the  farmer  at  a very  fair  rate  they  can  be 
delivered  in  London  with  a margin  of  profit  to  the  dealer  at  a 
less  cost  than  Surrey  fowls. 

The  crates  are  returned  as  empties.  The  down  and  feathers 
fetch  a good  price  if  properly  plucked,  feather  beds  being  in  general 
demand. 

Eggs  are  packed  between  layers  of  straw  in  long,  low  cases, 
holding  60  dozen,  easy  to  handle,  and  returned  as  empties. 

The  cases  are  easily  and  quickly  made  with  |-inch  clean 
planking,  one  length  for  either  side,  one  short  piece  for  each 
end,  and  two  in  the  middle.  Between  the  latter  a saw  can  be 
passed  and  the  case  halved  for  small  dealers.  Two  widths  for 
bottom  and  same  for  cover,  all  rapidly  nailed  together.  The  top 
layer  is  of  eggs  selected  for  size  to  add  to  their  attractiveness ; 
eggs  of  ducks  and  the  tinted  eggs  of  hens  are  arranged  in  colour 
designs. 

A thriving  trade  is  done  at  Christmas- time  in  geese  and 

O O 

turkeys. 

It  is  true  that  the  land  system  in  ITance,  the  small  holdings 
in  Xormandy,  the  almost  total  abandonment  of  cereals  in  favour 
of  dairy  farming  in  La  Manche  are  favourable  to  the  rearing  of 
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poultry  which  moreover  are  allowed  free  run  of  the  cider- apple 
orchards  and  pasture-lands,  and  have  no  foxes  to  fear. 

Yet,  if  our  farmers  will  dismiss  some  of  their  prejudices,  will 
set  their  dairies  and  their  poultry-yards  in  order,  learn  how  to  rear 
and  prepare  their  poultry  for  market  in  such  a manner  as  to  equal 
French  produce,  co-operation  among  themselves  by  dispensing  with 
the  middle  man,  reduction  of  freight  by  shipment  in  bulk,  will  do 
much  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

On  the  subject  of  poultry  rearing  1 gave  in  my  report  for  Advice  to 
last  year  (Annual  Series  No.  1599)  some  advice  to  beginners  beginners, 
and  made  several  suggestions  gathered  from  my  personal 
experience  which  were  kindly  received  in  the  Poultry  Press. 

To  enlarge  on  that  subject  now  would  take  me  fa]’  beyond 
the  limit  of  an  annual  report.  I shall  be  most  happy,  however, 
to  furnish  any  County  Council  or  agricultural  association  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  a full  report  on  the  practical  side  of  the 
poultry  industry  of  the  Consular  district. 

On  the  subject  of  the  practical  agricultural  education  of  the  Agricultural 
farmer,  and  of  co-operative  agricultural  associations  and  their  work  schools, 
in  this  Consular  district  referred  to  in  preceding  reports,  the 
admirable  report  of  Mr.  T.  Gill  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Eecess 
Committee  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

If  schools  like  those  of  Coigny,  Trois-Croix,  Sauvie,  that  are 
doing  so  much  good  work,  could  be  universally  instituted  by 
private  initiative  with  the  assistance  of  Government  and  County 
Councils,  combined  with  travelling  professorships,  agricultural 
instruction  in  our  primary  schools,  there  would  be  some  hope  of 
fighting  an  existing  state  of  things  graphically  described  in  a 
letter  which  I lately  received  from  a leading  Liverpool  provision 
merchant. 

My  correspondent  wrote  asking  for  the  names  of  dealers  and  ii-ish 
exporters  of  geese  in  my  district.  I ventured  to  enquire  his  poultry  does 
reasons  for  importing  poultry  from  Normandy  instead  of  looking  not  sell, 
for  it  in  England  or  Ireland.  His  explanation  contains  facts 
well  worth  recording,  and  I cannot  do  better  in  the  interest  of  all 
concerned  than  give  them  the  full  publicity  of  this  letter. 

My  correspondent  wrote  as  follows  ; — 

“ In  deference  to  your  desire  to  have  our  opinion  concerning 
the  importations  of  foreign  poultry  to  this  district,  we  beg  to  say 
that  it  is  only  during  the  past  few  years  we  have  been  receiving 
French  poultry.  Previously  we  relied  on  Ireland  and  Denmark 
for  our  supplies,  and  our  experience  is  limited  to  the  Christmas 
trade  only.” 

''  Our  sales  are  to  grocers  in  the  North  of  England  for  their 
Christmas  clubs.  With  them  it  is  tlie  custom  to  take  so  many  England 
weekly  payments  from  their  customers,  and  in  return  at  Christ-  poultry 
mas  to  give  a goose  or  a turkey  of  a certain  weight,  and  a parcel 
of  groceries.  For  this  purpose  tlie  grocers  want  all  their  birds  of 
a fixed  weiglit.  Some  want  them  from  8 to  10  lbs.,  otliers  from 
10  to  12  lbs.,  and  so  on,  up  to  14  and  16  lbs.,  just  as  they  arranged 
the  weekly  subscription  to  their  clubs.  Through  these  channels 
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of  distribution  we  dispose  of  a good  many  thousand  head.  This 
year  we  sold  Irish  geese  from  b\d.  to  ^cl.  the  lb.,  whilst  we  obtained 
6 Jr?,  and  Id.  for  those  from  Xormandy.  We  may  also  add  that 
the  bulk  of  the  Christmas  poultry  trade  amongst  the  working 
population  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  is  now  done  through  these 
clubs,  and  not  through  the  poulterers.’^ 

English  poultry  is  too  dear,  the  sources  of  supply  so  many 
and  various,  and  the  weights  too  heavy.  There  is  no  one  feeder 
in  England  who  could  supply  us  with  5,000  head  o f geese,  say 
from  10  to  12  lbs.  weight  for  delivery  on  a given  date*  We  have 
no  difficulty  in  getting  this  cpiantity  from  France,  and  if  we  so 
wished,  from  one  source,  whilst  in  Ireland,  to  obtain  500  such 
birds  from  one  district,  would  tax  the  effort  of  a buyer,  and  put 
up  the  market  price  for  the  particular  weight.  We  have  large 
and  constant  business  connections  in  Ireland  for  eggs  for  this 
market,  and  our  buyers,  although  well-known,  are  never  able  to 
get  in  any  one  district  above  100  turkeys  in  a line  of  a fixed 
weight.  To  explain  more  fully — if  we  ordered  200  from  one  man, 
we  should  find  some  birds  16  lbs.,  and  others  would  run  as  low  as 
6 lbs.” 

“ The  shippers  here  do  not  classify  their  birds  according  to 
weight,  nor  do  they  feed  them  as  the  French  people  do  to  a given 
weight.  AVe  are  told,  and  we  believe  our  information  is  correct, 
that  in  France  the  feeding  or  fattening  is  cpiite  a separate  business, 
and  the  feeders,  six  weeks  before  Christmas,  are  able  to  estimate 
how  many  birds  they  Avill  have  of  a given  weight.  They  classify 
all  these  and  ship  them  in  uniform  cases ; so  many  cases  con- 
taining 10  lb.  birds,  so  many  12  lb.,  and  so  on.  Having  them 
so  packed  and  receiving  the  weights  and  numbers  by  advance 
post, we  are  able  to  deal  with  them  in  a very  expeditious  manner; 
in  fact  it  is  only  a matter  of  taking  the  numbers  of  the  cases  and 
putting  them  on  the  rail  here,  or  sending  the  forwarding  agents  at 
port  of  arrival  instructions  to  send  case  or  cases.  No.  — , to  so 
and  so.” 

“ Contrast  this  with  the  methods  of  procedure  in  Ireland. 
Tliere  the  poultry  are  fed  in  lots  of  from  5 to  40  by  the  farmers, 
who  take  them  into  the  market  alive  a few  days  before  Christmas, 
some  have  thrived,  and  some  have  not,  and  the  weights  vary 
from  5 to  16  lbs.  The  middleman  in  Ireland  cannot  determine  a 
week  before  Christmas  the  weights,  nor  is  he  able  to  estimate  the 
price  he  will  have  to  give  the  farmers.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible 
for  him  to  make  any  offer  to  us  on  this  side  until  almost  Christ- 
mas. in  most  cases  as  soon  as  the  birds  are  bought  they  are 
slaughtered  with  a crop  full  of  food,  plucked  and  packed  by 
inexperienced  hands ; and  our  buyers  tell  us  that,  unless  they  buy 
the  small  birds,  the  farmers  will  not  sell  them  the  large  ones. 
Some  years  the  average  weight  will  be  3 or  4 lbs.  per  head  more 
than  another,  according  to  the  dryness  of  the  season,  the  potato 
crop,  &c.” 

“ Placing  the  two  methods  in  juxtaposition  you  will  be  able  to 
estimate  at  once  our  difficulties.  By  buying  French  birds  we  can 
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offer  and  conclude  our  contracts  with  customers  six  weeks  or  so 
before  Christmas;  by  depending  upon  the  Irish  market  all  is 
hurry  and  bustle,  and  no  price  can  be  fixed  until  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  very  often  the  birds  will  not  average  up  to  the  weights 
our  people  want.” 

“ There  is  another  point : the  French  poultry  are  very  much  Preparation 
better  dressed  than  the  Irish.  The  Irish  birds  are  packed  just  market, 
as  they  are  killed  with  dirty  feet  and  sometimes  in  wet  straw.  Careless 
The  French  birds  are  properly  killed,  cooled,  and  all  the  pen  packing, 
feathers  removed,  wrapped  in  parchment  and  neatly  packed  in 
suitably  made  cases  to  contain  10,  15,  or  20  birds,  and  not  in 
dirty  old  boxes  such  as  the  Irish  dealers  send  to  us.  The  Irish 
cases  we  may  say  are  simply  unreturnable  packing  cases  obtained 
from  local  shop-keepers  without  regard  to  size  or  uniformity  of 
appearance,  consisting  of  bacon  boxes,  match  cases,  tea  chests,  or 
any  other  empty.  Some  of  these  contain  50  birds,  others  20, 
others  15,  and  so  on ; in  fact  it  is  so  much  trouble  to  us  to  handle 
these  and  select  the  different  weights,  that  any  profit  we  can 
make  on  them  is  not  remunerative.” 

“We  think  if  the  Irish  feeder  could  be  established  on  similar 
lines  to  the  French  feeder  there  is  a big  future  for  Irish  poultry, 
but  as  long  as  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  the  local 
dealers,  we  do  not  look  for  any  improvement.” 

“We  have  heard  that  in  the  South  of  England  feeders  are  now  British  supply 
becoming  common,  and  machine  feeding  of  poultry  is  the  usual  insufficient 
thing.  London,  however,  is  able  to  give  higher  prices  for  this  ^arke^s^^^^ 
poultry  than  we ; thus  the  bulk  of  these  people  cater  for  the 
London  market,  and  for  a regular  weekly  trade,  and  not  a special 
one  such  as  we  do  at  Christmas  time.  As  far  as  the  N’ortli  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  concerned,  we  are  of  opinion 
there  are  no  such  feeders,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  to 
obtain  1,000  geese  in  a line  of  a given  weight,  properly  packed 
and  put  up  in  such  a manner  as  those  which  come  from 
Xorrnandy.” 

“We  trust  we  have  made  ourselves  intelligible.  We  hope  Can  the 
some  day  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  see  their  way  to  point  farmers  i)e 
out  the  wisdom  of  the  French  methods  in  pamphlet  form.  We 
have  continually  written  to  our  Irish  friends  about  their  slip- 
shod way  of  doing  this  trade,  and  this  for  12  years  without 
effect.” 

In  conclusion,  I may  be  permitted  to  repeat  here  the  follow- 
ing passages  bearing  on  the  foregoing  from  my  last  year’s 
report : — 

“ This  district  owes  its  prosperity  to  tlie  soil ; to  a wise  selec-  Conclusions, 
tion  of  its  capabilities  and  development  of  all  its  resources,  no 
section  of  agricultural  industry  being  considered  too  insignilicant 
to  receive  careful  attention  ; no  part  of  the  dairy  and  tlie  laini- 
yard,  however  small  the  profits  may  be  which  can  be  made  to 
swell  the  total  income,  is  neglected.” 

It  is  sad  to  acknowledge  that  the  main  source  of  local  pros- 
perity is  due  to  the  inability  of  British  agriculturists  to  supply 
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the  need  of  the  millions  of  consumers  of  our  metropolis  and  our 
large  provincial  towns,  which  afford  a never-failing  market  to  the 
produce  of  Normandy  enterprise  and  industry  in  the  shape  of 
butter,  poultry,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  The  facilities  of 
access  to  our  markets  have  enabled  the  French  middlemen  to 
realise  enormous  profits,  and  yet  undersell  the  British  producer. 

But  other  facts  militate  in  favour  of  our  Norman  cousins  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Farmers  in  this  district  have  realised  that  Europe  can  no  longer 
be  a wheat-growing  competitor  of  the  New  Worlds. 

Protective  tariffs  have  not  procured  for  them  remunerative 
prices,  though  they  have  prevented  a further  fall. 

Combination  among  producers,  a well-organised  system  of 
local  markets  and  fairs,  facilities  of  access  and  cheap  freights  to 
the  Paris  and  London  markets,  Govermnent  assistance  in  the  dis- 
semination of  practical  instruction  by  means  of  model  dairy  and 
poultry  farms  and  schools,  State-aided  shows.  Chambers  of  Agri- 
culture ; these  advantages  the  Normandy  farmer  has  in  his 
favour. 

It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  tlie  local  agricultural  associations 
have  done  excellent  work  and  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  this 
district.  The  advice  given  to  farmers  to  give  up  cereals  for  per- 
manent pasture  is  considered  to  have  been  the  saving  of  the 
farmers  of  La  Manche,  wlio  one  and  all  followed  the  advice 
given. 

The  department  of  La  Manche  is  almost  entirely  given  over  to 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  large  profits  on  butter, 
and  the  minor  profits  made  out  of  sheep,  pigs,  poultry, 
potatoes  and  vegetables,  have  undoubtedly  enabled  the  farmers, 
who  here  mostly  have  small  farms  of  about  20  acres  to  cultivate, 
which  can  be  worked  by  the  family,  without  any  paid  labour,  to 
pay  their  way  and  invest  tlieir  savings. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  report  that  the  agriculturists  of 
Western  Normandy,  haviug  given  up  cereals,  now  get  a very  fair 
return  for  their  capital  and  labour  out  of  dairy  farming,  horse- 
breeding,  poultry  - rearing,  cider  - apple  orchards,  and  market 
gardening ; and  secondly,  that  London  and  our  large  iDrovincial 
towns  furnish  them  with  a profitable  market  for  their  butter, 
potatoes,  cauliflowers,  turkeys,  geese,  and  poultry. 

Why,  then,  do  so  many  millions  of  British  money  cross  the 
Channel,  insteaxl  of  benefiting  the  Briiish  agriculturist  ? The 
answer  is — 

1.  Because  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  eggs  and  table 
poultry  is  not  regularly  supplied  at  home. 

2.  Because,  as  I have  been  told  by  leading  London  importers, 
French  poultry  is  fattened  and  dressed  in  a manner  far  surpassing 
anything  done  in  England  or  Ireland,  and  can  be  obtained  at  less 
cost. 

3.  Because  the  supply  of  English  and  Irish  butter  is  not 
regular  ; it  is  badly  packed,  and  lacks  uniformity  both  in  quality 
and  colour.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Normandy  butter,  the 
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regularity  and  excellence  of  its  supply  ever  since  1870  has  proved 
a formidable  competitor  with  home-made  buttter  in  the  London 
market. 

What  inference  is,  then,  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  facts  ? 
That  the  Normandy  farmer  has  been  favoured  by  protection  ? 
Surely  not. 

The  inference,  hardly  complimentary  to  British  enterprise,  is  that 
“ they  do  these  things  better  in  France,”  that  our  farmers  have  still 
much  to  learn,  and  many  prejudices  to  eradicate,  and  that  they 
should  set  about  it  at  once. 

If  their  butter  can  be  made,  and  their  poultry  reared  and  pre- 
pared for  market  in  such  a manner  as  to  equal  French  produce, 
then  agricultural  co-operation  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Lord 
Winchilsea,  light  railways,  cheap  rates,  and  relief  from  over- 
taxation will  do  the  rest  to  lighten  the  lot  of  our  farmers. 

Before  closing  this  report,  may  I be  permitted  to  thank  the 
London  Press  for  their  courteous  references  to  my  commercial 
report  of  last  year,  and  their  invaluable  assistance  in  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  British  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  agriculturists, 
who  seldom  think  of  opening  Consular  reports,  and  mostly  are 
unaware  of  their  existence,  the  few  words  of  advice  I then  ventured 
to  give.  May  I also  ask  for  yet  further  evidence  of  their  kindly 
interest  in  the  endeavour  of  Her  Majesty’s  Consuls  to  show  how 
foreign  competition  may  be  successfully  fought. 


Annex  I. — Eetuen  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Cherbourg 
during  the  Year  1896. 


Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

152 

17,858 

432 

259,153 

584 

277,011 

French  

57a 

42,407 

202 

18,519 

780 

60,926 

German  

1 

180 

80 

224,878 

81 

225,008 

Norwegian 

4 

1,736 

5 

3,103 

9 

4,839 

Itussian  

6 

2,255 

6 

2,255 

Swedish  

1 

358 

'4 

2,800 

5 

3,158 

Others  

3 

447 

2 

1,137 

5 

1,584 

Total  

,,  I'or  the  year 

745 

65,191 

725 

509,590 

1,470 

574,781 

preceding 

731 

64,494 

646 

324,621 

1,411 

382,963 
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Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

^_.-^ritisli  

166 

15,806 

440 

256,290 

606 

272,096 

--French  

555 

34,695 

213 

25,293 

768 

59,988 

. -Oerman  

1 

130 

81 

226,917 

82 

227,047 

Norwegian 

5 

2,468 

5 

3,103 

10 

5,571 

-flussian  

6 

2,255 

6 

2,255 

Swedish  

1 

358 

”’4 

2,800 

5 

3,158 

Others  

3 

447 

1 

496 

4 

943 

.^Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

737 

56,159 

744 

514,899 

1,481 

571,058 

766 

54,805 

627 

306,332 

1,407 

362, 149 

Annex  2. — Eeturn  of  all  Sliippimr  ai  the  Port  of  Granville 
durinGf  the  Year  1896. 

O 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

13 

620 

174 

30,478 

187 

31.098 

French  

209 

8,336 

36 

6,881 

245 

15,217 

German  

1 

678 

2 

923 

3 

1,601 

Norwegian 

2 

522 

3 

1,027 

5 

1,549 

Russian  

1 

267 

1 

267 

Others  

6 

797 

*"2 

"454 

8 

1,251 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

232 

11,220 

217 

39,763 

449 

50,983 

286 

19,855 

171 

28,613 

457 

48,468 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

13 

620 

172 

29,965 

185 

30,585 

French  

196 

6,122 

36 

6,881 

232 

13,003 

German  

1 

678 

2 

923 

3 

1,601 

Norwegian 

2 

522 

3 

1,027 

5 

1,549 

Russian  

1 

267 

1 

267 

Others  

5 

651 

’“2 

"454 

7 

1,105 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

218 

8,860 

215 

39,250 

433 

48,110 

219 

21,069 

172 

29,472 

463 

50,541 
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Annex  3. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Ports  of  Carteret 
and  Portbail  during  the  Year  1896. 

Entebed. 


Sailing. 

Steam.  j 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

British  

290 

6,786 

2 

43 

292 

6,829 

P’rench  

«8 

1,370 

150 

1,950 

218 

3,320 

Total  

358 

8,156 

152 

1,993 

510 

10,149 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

I'otal. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

289 

6,841 

2 

43 

291 

6,884 

French  

68 

1,390 

149 

1,927 

217 

3,317 

Total  

357 

8,231 

151 

1,970 

508 

10,201 

Annex  4. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Barfleur 
during  the  Year  1896. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

94 

3,409 

94 

3,409 

French  

98 

3,094 

‘"‘l 

’*77 

99 

3,171 

Total  

192 

6,503 

1 

77 

193 

6,580 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

95 

3,454 

95 

3,4.54 

French  

95 

3,089 

"l 

*77 

96 

3,166 

Total  

190 

6,543 

1 

77 

191 

6,620 
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Annex  5. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  at  Cherbourg 
during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1896.  1895. 

Stone 

Tons  .. 

44,128 

51,843 

Butter  . . 

99  • • • • 

18,649 

18,182 

Eggs 

55  • • • r 

1,062 

694 

Fowls 

55  » « 

179 

11 

Potatoes  . ..  . . . . ! 

55  • • • • 

3,713 

2,616 

y egetables  . . . . . . I 

,55  • . • • 

Number 

1,361 

620 

Horses  ..  ..  ..  ..! 

9 

11 

Meat,  butchers’.. 

Tons  .. 

134 

20 

Cider 

Gallons 

5,082 

Wine  and  spirits 

» 

3,564 

1,848 

Wood  . . 

Tons  .. 

6 

14 

Tar  

„ 

429 

381 

Rags 

,5  • • 

84 

57 

Mistletoe 

50 

1 

Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  at  Cherbourg  during  the 

Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1895. 

Butter  . . 

Tons  .. 

7 

30 

Manures,  guano,  &c.  . . 

Wood 

33  • • 

33  • • 

3,406 

24,990 

4,373 

23,885 

Cobe  . . . . . • 

Coal 

33  • • 

33  • • 

8,731 

49,584 

1 43,595 

Tar 

33  • • 

248 

Iron 

34 

•• 
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Annex  6. — Keturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  at  Granville 
during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 


Butter  , . 

Effgs 

Fowls  . . 

Horses  . . 

Fruit 

Meat,  butchers’. . 

Potatos  . . 

Rags 

V egetables 
Wines  and  spirits 
Cider 

Wood 

Manures,  guano,  and  phosphate 
Barley  . . 

Mistletoe 


Quantity. 


1896. 

1895. 

50 

47 

829 

699 

8 

3 

39 

28 

101 

283 

36 

104 

57 

17 

8 

6 

64 

5 

45 

2 

49 

13 

144 

46 

36 

, . 

107 

•* 

Tons  .. 


Number 
Tons  . . 


Gallons 
Tons  . . 


Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  at  Granville  during  the 
Years  1896-95. 


Quantity. 

Articles. 

I 

1896. 

1895. 

Potatoes  . 

Tons  .. 

2 

3 

Horses  . . 

Number 

15 

Pigs 

• • 

3 

Matjures,  guano,  and  phosphates 

Tons  . . . . 

602 

450 

W ine  and  spirits 

Gallons 

1 

1 

W ood 

Tons  .. 

3,150 

26,784 

3,294 

Coals 

25,409 

Tar  

M • • • • 

251 

412 

Iron 

» • • • • 

47 

^2323) 
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Annex  7. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  at  Carteret 
and  Portbail  during  the  Year  1896. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Butter  . . 

Tons  .. 

2 

Eggs 

,,  • • • • 

3 

Fowls  . . 

5,  . • 

64 

Potatoes. . 

77 

Vegetable 

26 

Horses  . . 

Number 

21 

Cider 

Gallons 

4,026 

Wine  and  spirits 

88 

Hay  

Tons  .. 

2,366 

Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  at  Carteret  and 
Portbail  during  the  Y^ears  1896-95. 


Quantity. 

Articles. 

1896. 

1895.* 

Potatoes. . 

Tons  . . 

17 

Horses  . . 

Number 

12 

Coals  and  coke  . . 

Tons  . . 

285 

108 

* For  Carteret  only. 


Annex  8. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  at  Barfleur 
during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles, 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1895. 

Potatoes. . 

Tons  .. 

4,284 

3,863 

Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  at  Barfleur  during  the 

Years  1896-95. 


Quantity. 

Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Manures,  guano,  &c.  . . 

Tons  .. 

138 

198 

Coals  and  coke . . 

• • • • 

1,313 

1,424 

CHERBOURG. 
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St.  Malo. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Henniker-Major  reports  as  follows  : — 

Importation  of  coal  has  increased,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  coal, 

return  annexed.  This  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  manufacture 
of  patent  fuel  for  the  French  Navy  and  Western  Eailway  of 
France  principally.  This  fuel  is  made  by  the  Societe  des 
Agglommeres. 

In  the  return  of  imports  the  ton  is  calculated  at  1,015  kilos., 
that  being  the  usual  standard  indicated  in  the  charter  parties, 
though  it  is  a few  pounds  under  the  long  ton. 

Cardiff  coal  is  preferred  for  household  purposes  ; the  gas  coal 
comes  from  the  north  of  England,  and  large  quantities  of  Scotch 
coal  are  sold  here  called  “ Newcastle,”  mostly spring  soft,”  and 
the  like.  Masters  of  steamers  have  remarked,  that  however  they 
may  try  to  keep  a mixed  cargo  separate  in  the  hold,  they  see  it  so 
discharged  and  lodged  on  arrival  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
its  being  a good  sample.  Prices  quoted  now  are  : Cardiff,  24  fr.  ; 

Newcastle,  21  fr.  50  c. ; anthracite,  25  fr.  50  c. ; anthracite,  broken, 

30  fr. ; large  nuts.  24  fr.  ; small  nuts,  22  fr. ; coffin,  20  fr.  50  c. ; 
on  truck  at  St.  Malo  per  1,000  kilos.  Coal  delivered  in  the 
town,  including  the  town  dues,  35  fr.  to  40  fr.  per  1,000  kilos. 

Freights  have  been  higher  (6s.  and  7s.),  but  are  now  down  again  Freights, 
to  4s.  6d. 

The  system  of  chartering  is  defective.  Vessels  are  consigned  to  Chartering, 
a merchant  who  has,  by  French  law,  the  right  to  do  the  brokerage 
and  charge  the  usual  tariff,  if  he  can  speak  the  two  languages, 
the  ship  broker  being  only  employed  to  translate  the  manifest  for 
the  customs.  Ships  are  therefore  without  an  agent  to  discuss 
matters  of  demurrage  or  long  detention — “ Merchant’s  broker  to 
do  business,  making  the  usual  charges,”  and  “ time  to  count  as 
soon  as  berthed  as  ordered,”  are  clauses  that  should  be  excluded, 

and  “ time  to  count — hours  after  arrival,”  and  Mr. , ship- 

broker,  to  transact  ship’s  business,”  substituted.  A French  broker 
is  a ministerial  officer,  and  the  clause  is  therefore  really  contrary 
to  French  law,  and  to  his  interests. 

There  is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  no  appearance  of  a cessation,  Sunday 
although  the  matter  rests  with  British  shipowners  who  have  to  working, 
pay  dispatch. 

Timber  is  mostly  imported  from  Finland,  and  Kussian  vessels  Timber, 
have  of  late  years  superseded  the  Norwegian  ships.  It  has  been 
remarked,  that  although  freights  are  good,  few  English  ships  engage 
in  this  trade. 

Pitch  cargoes  used  to  be  delivered  on  the  quay,  but  complaints  Pitch, 
have  been  made  by  masters  of  sailing  vessels  that  they  have  to 
deliver  now  into  trucks.  I wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  owners 
to  this,  and  advise  them  to  examine  the  conditions  before  signing 
the  contract,  as  it  is  evident  that  this  is  an  added  labour  and  cost. 

It  would  be  better  to  leave  the  discharging  at  so  much  per  diem 
to  the  receiver,  and  only  undertake  to  supply  winches.  This 
relates  to  sailing  vessels  principally,  as  steamers  are  discharged 
(2323;  c 2 
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Manures. 

Exports  : 
Barley. 

Fruit. 

Eggs. 


Potatos- 


usually  by  cranes.  This  cargo  affects  the  eyes  very  much,  and  it 
is  said  that  for  any  injury  to  the  men’s  eyes  while  discharging  the 
hirer  is  responsible. 

Manures  have  increased  as  an  import  from  801  tons  in  1895 
to  3,025  tons  in  1896,  and  come  more  from  England  than  formerly. 
The  application  to  the  potato  crop,  in  this  vice-consular  district, 
is  beginning  to  be  better  understood.  The  use  of  such  manures 
will  in  time  extend  further  inland ; but  it  appears  that  a case  of 
fraud  in  the  Mayenne  was  lately  tried,  and  the  man  convicted, 
after  hearing  36  witnesses,  for  selling  superphosphate  for  guano. 
The  agricultural  syndicate  at  Eennes  warns  farmers  of  this,  as 
they  as  a class  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  There  would  seem  to  be  an 
opening  for  the  extension  of  this  trade  by  British  houses  of  note. 

The  export  trade  bears  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  return  annexed,  except  as  regards  the  corn 
and  fruit,  which  shows  a falling-off.  Barley  being  too  dear  here, 
11s.  and  12s.  per  sack,  a meagre  sample  in  many  places,  could  not 
compete  for  the  English  market  at  a price  that  made  it  worth 
while  for  the  farmers  to  sell,  as  the  crop  of  buckwheat  was  very 
short,  owing  to  drought,  and  wheat  sold  better  than  usual,  and  is 
now  worth  18s.  to  11.  per  sack.  Any  barley  available  was  sent  to 
northern  France. 

The  apple  crop  failure  here  reduced  this  export,  and  the 
strawberries,  of  which  the  first  consignment  from  Brest  left  here 
on  May  6th,  were  less  plentiful,  owing  to  drought. 

Eggs  have  increased.  The  Breton  peasant  is  not  a consumer 
of  eggs,  and  seems  unaware  of  the  nutritious  food  the  egg  con- 
stitutes, and  as  the  possession  of  them  means  ready  money  to  him 
in  this  district,  they  are  carefully  preserved  to  await,  in  remote 
places,  the  passing  of  the  “ coquetier,”  or  egg  collector,  who  goes 
miles  on  foot  in  search  of  them,  with  his  wooden  crate  on  his 
shoulders.  He  sells  to  the  local  merchant,  if  not  within  reach  of 
St.  Malo,  who  brings  the  eggs  to  the  exporter.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  existence  of  quantities  of  eggs  is  due  to  any 
scientific  poultry  farming  at  all.  It  is  simply  from  the  fact  that 
every  peasant,  be  he  farmer  or  labourer,  has  fowls,  and  that  they 
find  around  his  house,  or  perhaps  on  other  people’s  ground,  all  the 
necessary  components  of  the  food  required  to  keep  poultry  in 
health,  and  that  the  consequence  is  that  the  head  of  poultry  kept 
is  much  larger  here  than  in  England,  and  far  more  productive. 
The  peasants  add  hot  buckwheat  cake  to  the  corn  they  give,  as 
well  as  other  hot  mashes. 

Potatos  of  the  earlier  sorts  sold  well,  and  made  money  for 
growers,  the  exporting  season  lasting  over  two  months.  Prices  for 
kidneys  averaged  about  12  fr.,  and  for  rounds  6 fr.  The  Myatt’s 
being  somewhat  of  a failure  owing  to  drought,  the  flulces  and 
royals  yielded  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  Any  increase  or  deficiency 
in  this  crop  from  year  to  year  does  not  point  to  the  falling-off 
of  the  cultivation,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  the  weather  has 
been  unfavourable  to  the  crop. 

On  the  contrary,  the  cultivation  has  gained  ground,  and  is 
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likely  to  continue  to  do  so,  for  the  farmer  in  this  district  has  copied 
the  Jersey  man,  and  now  sees  the  wisdom  of  growing  potatoes  for 
the  requirements  of  the  English  market.  There  are,  however, 
many  places  to  which  this  culture  may  extend,  in  spite  of  the 
distance  the  farmers  have  to  cart. 

Some  of  the  earliest  came  from  near,  or  towards,  Cancale,  and  Cancale. 
it  seems  strange  that  no  enterprising  shipowner  has  started  a 
steamer  for  this  trade  during  the  potato  season.  A vessel  of  light 
draft,  and  sufficient  horse-power,  would  certainly  pay,  in  spite  of 
the  entry  to  Cancale,  a little  difficult  at  some  tides,  if  the  business 
were  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  a firm  here,  who  would 
collect  the  produce.  The  first  consignment  of  potatos  for  England 
left  here,  via  Southampton,  on  April  29,  1896. 

There  has  now  been  formed  at  St.  Malo  a syndicate  for  the  Syndicate, 
purpose  of  opening  a regular  market  place  for  the  potato  trade, 
where  merchants  will  buy  the  produce  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  all 
having  different  stations  on  the  various  roads  leading  to  St.  Malo- 
St.  Servan. 

Is  almost  all  exported  to  the  Channel  Island,  though  a few  Meat, 
pigs  go  to  England  when  pork  is  cheap.  This  year  it  has  fallen 
to  40  fr.  per  100  lbs.,  a serious  matter  for  farmers.  Small  pigs 
sold  for  little  or  nothing  during  1896. 

In  this  item  cauliflowers  are  included,  the  cultivation  of  which,  p^esh 
as  a second  crop,  after  potatos,  &c.,  has  been  very  successful  for  veg^etables. 
the  last  two  seasons,  selling  at  prices  varying  from  40  fr.  to  12  fr. 
per  100  heads.  The  largest  are  preferred  in  Paris,  but  the  medium 
sized  heads  go  to  England.  The  railway  tariff  has  been  reduced 
so  as  to  put  St.  Malo  on  the  same  footing  as  Roscoff,  in  Einistere, 
for  many  years  producing  this  vegetable.  This  culture  is  capable 
of  large  development. 

The  butter  industry  was  20  years  ago  very  much  more  alive 
than  it  is  now  ; for,  although  the  factories,  of  which  there  are  five 
in  II] e et  Yilaine,  turned  out  some  better  butter,  the  farmers,  who 
are  conservative,  did  not  easily  alter  their  practice  of  butter- 
making at  home,  and  it  appears  that  no  difference  was  made  in 
the  price  given  for  poor  or  rich  milk.  The  farmers  at  once  sought 
a milk-producing  cow,  and  the  consequences  were  that  poor  milk 
gave  insufficient  butter  and  caused  loss  to  the  factories.  * 

In  this  department  and  the  next  there  are  many  merchants 
who  mix  and  work  butter  for  English  and  other  markets, 
unfortunately  they  omitted  to  keep  up  the  name  they  once  had, 
and  the  result  has  been  a falling-away  in  the  trade  that  might 
have  been  a gold  mine  to  the  country  if  properly  treated.  The 
Hormans,  having  retained  their  name,  can  to-day  pay  prices  that 
Brittany  cannot  compete  with,  and  much  of  the  butter  made  near 
Rennes  is  forwarded  to  market  as  Isigny. 

The  method  of  making  butter  on  farms  is  very  simple,  con- 
sisting of  a daily  passing  of  the  milk  into  a pot  with  a narrow 
neck,  and,  when  this  milk  has  curded,  it  is  brought  to  the  riglit 
ternperatureand  churned.  Unfortunately,  the  farmers  only  delivered 
their  butter  once  a fortnight,  and  often  left  as  much  butter-milk 
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as  they  could  in  the  butter,  hoping  for  a greater  weight,  and  this 
spoils  the  butter  before  it  comes  to  the  blender’s  hands,  as  it  has 
acquired  a rancid  taste  before  it  can  again  be  worked.  I shall  be 
happy  to  send  a full  explanation  of  the  Brittany  method,  which  in 
so  curtailed  a report  it  is  impossible  to  give,  to  any  one  sending 
me  the  postage.  If  the  process  is  cleanly  carried  out  the  butter  is 
as  sweet  as  any  made. 

Poultry  has  increased  as  an  export;  many  geese  are  sent  hence 
at  Christmastide. 

Three  small  cargoes  of  slate  from  Angers  have  left  here  for 
Cardiff  and  Bridgewater.  This  is  a new  departure. 

The  small  local  traders  complain  a good  deal  of  the  increasing 
number  of  bazaars  in  the  towns.  In  these  all  kinds  of  articles 
are  sold,  and  that  without  any  guarantee,  as  the  customers  can 
choose  from  many  qualities ; whereas  the  small  trader  is  obliged 
if  a complaint  is  made  by  a customer  to  take  back  the  article  or 
he  may  otherwise  lose  the  client.  Added  to  this  there  is  a decided 
tendency  to  favour  the  large  emporium  in  Paris  or  elsewhere  able 
to  sell  cheaper,  having  bought  in  larger  quantity,  and  selling  at 
5 per  cent,  profit  instead  of  15  per  cent,  or  more  the  small  shops 
are  forced  to  charge. 

Hardware  is  still  sold  here  of  British  manufacture,  but  has 
fallen  off  considerably,  as  with  the  customs  duties  and  the  exten- 
sion of  French  manufactures,  only  inferior  things  can  be  sold  at  a 
popular  price  with  profit.  Sometimes  these  are  marked  as  best,” 
and  the  French  people  find  they  have  not  so  good  an  article  for 
the  money  as  with  their  own  wares,  French  slop-work  being 
better  finished  than  English. 

Bicycle  fittings  are  still  supplied,  but  St.  Etienne  turns  out 
large  quantities  of  these  at  about  two-thirds  or  less  of  the  price 
any  particular  mark  can  get.  Bicycle  saddles  are  also  produced 
and  sold  much  cheaper  than  any  English  make  can,  with  duty 
paid,  be  disposed  of.  All  this  tends  to  show  that,  except  for  the 
better  class  of  machines,  there  is  little  hope  of  any  trade  here. 

Several  of  Messrs.  Pangeot’s  machines,  with  new  invention  for 
throwing  out  of  gear,  have  been  sent  home  to  Southampton  during 
the  year. 

Certain  rough  woollen  materials  are  made  at  Dinan,  Cote  du 
Hord,  four  samples*  of  which  are  hereto  attached.  They  are  used 
by  the  peasants  principally,  both  men  and  women,  and  wear  well. 
The  quantity  manufactured  is  not  large. 

Cloths  from  Ptoubaix,  Sedan,  Elbeuf,  patterns*  herewith; 
woollen  materials  from  Eheims,  Amiens,  Eoubaix  ; cotton  from 
Eouen,  Epinal,  Belfort-St.  Quentin  ; fancy  from  Flers,  Laval, 
Conde. 

English  manufactures  have  lost  ground  during  the  past  six 
or  eight  3/ ears,  consequent  upon  the  immense  development  of 
Eoubaix  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen,  cotton-woollen,  and 
woollen-silk  materials.  Certain  materials  are  imported  from 
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Germany  and  Belgium,  but  they  are  not  generally  esteemed,  either 
as  to  manufacture  or  taste,  and  not  likely  to  injure  British  manu- 
factures. 

The  patterns  sent  are  only  a few  of  those  of  popular  sale. 

In  spite  of  almost  prohibitive  duties,  there  is  a tendency  to  British  trade, 
look  for  British  goods  in  many  branches,  and  for  better  qualities. 

Fittings,  lamps,  and  such  like  for  the  Newfoundland  fishing  fleet 
are  almost  all  English  made. 

The  exports  hence,  with  trifling  exceptions,  are  all  for 
England  and  Jersey ; many  houses  in  this  district  are  occupied 
by  the  various  English  colonies,  and  the  summer  visitors  are 
increasing  yearly ; vessels  are  discharged  here  at  the  cost  of  the 
British  shipowner,  so  that  many  depend  on  English  money  for  a 
livelihood.  Consequently,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  are  some 
who  would  prefer  to  deal  with  English  houses,  but  I have  heard  it 
said  that,  whereas  the  German  traveller  passes  and  pushes  his 
trade,  it  is  seldom  that  an  Englishman  comes,  and  then  only  once 
now  and  again.  At  present  small  customers  are  referred  to  Paris 
houses,  or  called  upon  by  Erencih  travellers,  having,  perhaps  10  or 
20  commissions.  If  lists  must  be  sent,  let  them  be  framed  so  that 
the  people  can  fully  understand  them,  as  to  description  and  price 
as  well  as  weight  of  goods.  Where  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
translate,  I note  that  a cross-country  route  in  a railway  guide 
would  be  a trifling  study  in  comparison  to  what  possible  pur- 
chasers are  expected  to  search  for. 

In  the  case  of  plants,  peas,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  that  the  certifi-  Certificates  of 
cates  of  origin  should  state  that  they  were  grown  fully  50  yards  origin, 
distant  from  vines ; neglect  of  this  causes  delay  and  trouble  to 
importers.  Then,  again,  anything  shipped  from  the  country  of 
production  through  England  pays  a larger  duty : — Tea  pays 
direct  2 fr.  8 c.  per  kilo.,  through  England  2 fr.  68  c.  per  kilo.  ; 
rice  direct  5 fr.  per  100  kilos.,  through  England  11  fr.  60  c.  per 
100  kilos. 

Schweppe’s  soda-water  is  kept  at  the  Customs  10  or  15  days,  Soda  water, 
and  a bottle  taken  for  analysis ; there  is  no  duty  on  the  water, 
but  the  bottles  pay  3 fr.  80  c.  per  100  kilos.  Cardboard  boxes 
pay  30  fr.  per  100  kilos.,  while,  perhaps,  the  goods  in  the  boxes 
do  not  pay  at  all.  In  some  cases,  if  not  the  right  weight  for  the 
excise,  the  boxes  cannot  be  used,  although  the  duty  must  be  paid. 

English  purchasers  might  think,  therefore,  that  they  were  not 
oflered  a genuine  article. 

Sbipping  returns  compare  favourably  with  last  year,  as  will  Shipping, 
appeal  from  Annex  3,  sailing-vessels  decreasing  yearly,  and  the 
steamships  being  of  larger  tonnage  than  in  former  years.  The 
freigl  t is  lower  when  vessels  are  bound  hence  to  Bilbao.  I have 
made  a distinction  this  year  between  vessels  with  cargoes  and  in 
ballast. 

Coasting  trade  has  employed  during  the  year  136  steamers,  of  Coasting 
23,370  tons,  and  352  sailing-vessels,  of  14,298  tons,  with  crews 
numbering  2,856  men,  at  St.  Malo  ; and  7 steamers,  of  956  tons, 
and  465  sailing-vessels,  of  13,194  tons,  and  manned  by  crews  of 
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1,701  men  at  St.  Servan.  The  rates  are  remunerative,  and  how- 
ever pressing  the  delivery  of  merchandise  may  be,  none  but  French 
vessels  are  employed. 

The  census  gives  a population  for  St.  Malo  of  11,476  (9,375 
actual  residents,  as  compared  with  9,620  in  1891),  births  215,. 
marriages  94,  deaths  295  during  1896.  St.  Servan  12,240,  as 
compared  with  11,449  in  1891.  Births  284,  marriages  106, 
deaths  333  during  1896.  The  population  of  the  arrondissement 
of  St.  Malo  was,  in  1891,  132,646  souls,  and  is  to-day  129,760. 

Public  health  has  been  good  this  year,  a few  cases  of  diphtheria 
amongst  children,  as  also  scarlatina.  The  air  here  is  very  good, 
and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  generally  less  than  in 
many  places.  The  dampness  of  the  autumn  and  winter  has, 
however,  been  excessive  this  year. 

The  cod-fishing  employed  between  St.  Malo,  St.  Servan,  and 
Cancale  64  ships,  of  a total  tonnage  of  7,015  tons,  manned  b}^ 
1,576  men,  and  over  200  men  went  out  by  steamer  direct  to 
St.  Pierra-Miquelon. 

The  fish  imported  to  St.  Malo,  St.  Servan,  and  Cancale 
amounted  to  904  tons,  with  520  tons  of  oil,  &c.,  and  1,660  cases 
of  lobster ; much  of  the  catch  goes,  of  course,  to  other  ports. 

Several  ships  have  been  built  here  for  fishing  stations,  the 
timber  seems  good.  Cancale  also  turns  out  several  ships  well 
built. 

Building  still  continues  at  St.  Servan,  Dinard,  and  Parame  ; in 
the  last  place  it  is  a pity  that  the  drainage  is  not  attended  to  before 
the  construction  tabes  place,  such  arrangements  will  be  more 
difficult  to  carry  out  when  the  place  has  grown  larger. 

In  the  towns  3 fr.  per  day  for  dock  labourers ; 5 fr.  per  night. 
Sundays  and  holidays,  4 fr.  50  c.  10  working  hours;  masons,  3 to 
4 fr.  per  day ; labourers  in  the  country,  2 fr. 

The  railway,  Dinan-La  Brohiniere,  was  opened  in  July  last; 
this  will,  it  is  hoped,  open  up  a shorter  way  to  Paris  from  Dinard. 

The  Parame-Rotheneuf  tramway  worked  during  this  bathing 
season,  and  was  a success  on  the  whole.  It  is  hoped  the  next 
year  will  see  the  commencement  of  works  for  the  tramway  from 
Dinard  to  St.  Briac ; also  that  between  Parame  and  Cancale. 

Talard  bridge  was  completed  this  year,  but  has  not  at 
present  done  anything  towards  a change  in  the  disposition  of  coal 
stores. 

Cancale  pier  is  not  yet  completed,  but  will,  when  finished,  be 
a great  protection  to  fishermen.  It  is  built  partly  of  stone,  and 
partly  girder  work. 

A new  saw-mill  has  been  built  in  the  place  of  the  one  burnt 
in  the  summer  at  the  island,  St.  Malo,  and  another  one  at  St. 
Servan. 

There  is  an  increase  of  passengers  by  rail  upon  former  years — 
147,816  people  left  St.  Malo  during  the  year,  besides  14,500  people 
who  came  with  seaside  tickets  in  the  bathing  season ; rather  more 
than  this  arrived,  but  the  station-master,  who  kindly  gave  me 
these  details,  cannot  tell  me  the  exact  number.  There  arrived 
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from  Southampton  5,989,  left  for  same  port  5,745  ; from  Jersey, 

8,746,  left  8,488  people. 

Persons  who  come  abroad  and  intend  to  go  on  a tour,  camping  Passports, 
out,  or  who  expect  to  receive  money  through  the  post-office,  should 
provide  themselves  with  some  proof  of  their  identity  or  a passport, 
as  the  post-office  is  not  bound  to  give  up  any  registered  letter  or 
post-office  order  unless  sure  of  the  identity  of  the  persons  ; and  it 
is  not  fair  to  expect  a Consular  officer  to  take  the  responsibility, 
upon  the  simple  declaration  that  they  are  British  subjects. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  crops  of  wheat  in  the  department  Agriculture : 
were  some  of  the  best  in  France.  Buckwheat  failed,  barley  thin 
in  sample,  and  hav  scarce  from  drought. 

Tobacco  was  not  a good  crop,  and  was  injured  by  storms,  and  Tobacco, 
especially  at  one  time  during  a rain  storm,  that  turned  the  leaves 
black  at  the  tips  in  certain  districts.  The  price,  it  appears,  has 
been  a little  higher,  so  that  the  farmers  do  not  feel  their  loss  so 
keenly. 

Boots,  potatos,  &c.,  were  good,  considering  the  drought,  and  it  Roots,  &c. 
is  a pity  that  this  country  is  not  opened  up  more  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  vegetables  and  flowers  for  the  Paris  markets  and 
exportation. 

The  cry  is  often  raised  that  the  country  districts  are  becoming  Depopulatiou 
depopulated,  the  young  people  leaving  the  land  for  some  town  of  country 
employment.  districts. 

The  President  of  the  Eepublic  in  August,  1896,  when  at  Agricultural 
Bennes,  inaugurated  the  National  College  of  Agriculture,  trans-  education, 
f erred  from  the  Loire-Inferieure  ; and  there  now  exist  three 
establishments  at  Bennes  teaching  practical  and  scientific  agricul- 
ture, two  for  boys,  one  for  girls.  The  college  costs  about  1,000 
to  1,200  fr.  per  annum,  but  for  persons  not  in  a position  to  pay  so 
highly,  the  school  of  “ Trois  Croix,”  now  in  existence  for  many 
years,  takes  boarders  at  20/. ; day  boarders,  -/.g.,  those  having  dinner 
at  the  school,  10/.,  and  out-pupils  at  50  fr.  per  annum,  payable 
three-tenths  on  entry,  three-tenths  in  January,  and  four-tenths  in 
April.  In  addition  to  this,  each  pupil  on  entry  has  to  pay  20  fr. 
towards  covering  breakages  during  his  stay.  Certain  pupils  are 
accorded  on  the  recommendation  of  the  municipality  of  the  town 
or  hamlet  to  which  they  belong,  provided  the  families  have  not  the 
means  of  paying,  a sum  to  cover  altogether  or  partially  the  cost 
of  their  education.  These  are  known  as  “ boursiers,”  and  the  sum 
is  accorded  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  examinations  for 
admission  take  place  at  the  Prefecture  in  August,  the  classes 
commencing  in  October  in  each  year — ages  between  13  and  18. 

Those  having  certificates  of  efficiency  in  elementary  education  are 
admitted  by  right. 

The  girls’  school  is  at  Coetlogon,  via  Bennes,  the  pupils  receive  Coetlogon, 
full  instruction  in  the  following : — 

The  utilisation  of  all  products  of  the  dairy ; making  of  butter 
and  cheese ; the  care  of  and  method  of  feeding  cows,  pigs  and 
poultry ; kitchen  garden  and  fruit  culture  ; care  of  house  both  as 
regards  cleanliness,  cooking,  care  of  linen,  washing,  &c. 
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The  application  for  entry  must  be  made  before  August  1,  and 
course  of  teaching  begins  on  October  1 and  lasts  one  year. 
Candidates  must  be  14  years  of  age,  and  have  a good  character 
from  the  Municipal  Council  of  their  residence.  There  are  also 
“ boursieres  ” as  with  the  boys. 

The  desire  is  to  enable  young  girls  to  bring  scientific  and 
modern  processes  to  help  in  the  homes  of  their  parents,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  grain  renders  such  educa- 
tion, each  year,  more  necessary  and  useful,  and  it  is  encouraged  by 
the  Departmental  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Industry,  which  has 
published  a small  book  (price  50  c.)  of  elementary  agricultural 
lessons,  for  use  in  the  parish  schools  treating  with  regard  to  girls, 
with  the  domestic  duties,  gardening,  poultry,  and  the  like — trust- 
ing to  render  the  home  of  the  small  farmer  and  labourer  more 
comfortable  than  formerly,  and  so  making  these  families  content 
to  cultivate,  as  in  years  past,  the  land  they  are  now  tempted  to 
leave  for  towns  and  employment  which  barely  suffices  to  support 
them. 

Tins  reason  may  not  exist  so  much  in  England,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  practical  and  scientific  agriculture,  if  taught,  would 
tend  to  a future  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  many,  and  increase 
crop  production. 

There  will  be  a Congress  and  Show  at  Eennes  from  May  29  to 
June  6 next,  and  an  Exhibition,  organised  by  the  “ Association 
Bretonne.”  The  Exhibition  will  open  on  May  2 to  be  in  full  swing 
for  the  Show.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  of  M.  Ymouet,  Directeur 
de  rUsine  a Gaz,  or  Mr.  Lbic  Petit,  Advocat,  Eennes. 

It  is  evident  from  the  receipt  still  of  catalogues  of  English 
wares  quoted  at  English  prices  f.o.b.  at  an  English  port,  that  our 
manufacturers  always  cling  to  the  idea  that  this  is  all  the  effort 
necessary  on  their  part.  Just  as  shipowners  complain  of  detention 
of  their  vessels,  and  ask  the  Consular  officers  the  cause,  worrying 
their  servants  while  in  p>ort  with  telegrams,  when  they  have 
never  looked  upon  the  terms  of  the  charter-party  their  agents  have 
signed  by  their  telegraphed  authority.  Time  and  again,  when 
complaints  have  been  made  to  me  by  masters  and  owners,  have  I 
given  advice  that,  if  followed,  would  have  been  advantageous,  not 
only  to  them,  but  to  their  fellow  countrymen.  The  action 
suggested  has  been  too  much  trouble,  and  the  matter  allowed  to 
slide,  with  disastrous  result  later  on  to  some  other  firm. 


Annex  9. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  Engaged  in  the  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  St.  Malo-St.  Servan  during  the  Year  1896. 
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Last  year’s  return  only  gave  total  number  of  v^essels  and  total  tonnage. 
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Annex  10. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  St.  Malo- 
St.  Servan  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

St.  Malo. 

St,  Servan, 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Barley  . . 

193 

2,500 

18 

19 

Buckwheat 

3,041 

6,510 

36 

, . 

Butter  . . 

1,612 

1,610 

1 

5 

Eggs 

6,939 

5,500 

. . 

Potatos  . . 

17,876 

15,100 

758 

*671 

Fruit 

1,918  I 

3,145 

1 

54 

Meat 

325  ! 

210 

5 

Fresh  vegetables 

2,039 

, . 

Chestnuts 

3,614 

3,*290 

• • 

Poultry . . 

85 

1 79 

, , 

. . 

Hay  and  straw. . 

1,094 

1 1,049 

! 

314 

222 

Ketuhn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  St.  Malo-St.  Servan 
auring  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

St.  Malo. 

St.  Servan. 

1896.  1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

Coal 

Timber  . . 

Iron 

Pitch 

Manures 

Anchors  and  chains  . . 
Hemp,  jute,  &c. 

Tons. 

195,593 

5,680 

2,630 

3,857 

3,205 

32 

26 

Tons. 

181,736 

6,235 

1,094 

3,179 

801 

50 

75 

Tons. 

14,243 

11,036 

Tons. 

17,221 

11,227 

(2323) 
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Annex  11. — Table  showing  Total  Valne  of  Principal  Exports 
and  Imports  at  St.  Malo-St.  Servan  during  the  A'ears  1895-9G. 


Articles. 


Barley  . . 
Buckwheat 
Eg^s  . . 

Butter  .. 

Potatos  . . 

Fruit 

Meat 

Fresh  vegetables 
Chestnuts 
Poultry  . . 

Hay  and  straw  . . 
Coal 

Timber  . . 

Iron 

Pitch 

Manures 

Anchors  and  chains 
Hemp  and  jute. . 


, Exports. 

Imports. 

1 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

12,538 

2,316 

27,667 

36,924 

220,275 

227,560 

127,200 

143,468 

78,855 

89,380 

15,352 

25,592 

34,400 

26,000 

Unknowm 

Unknown 

40,480 

43,368 

5,846 

6,290 

2,542 

3,600 

218,852 

377,704 

•• 

54,028 

4,376 

2,543 

3,204 

50,473 

10,5-z0 

2,535 

12,820 

Unknown 

E nknown 

JJ 

” 

XoTE. — These  values  are  only  approximate,  owing  to  variety  in  quality  and 
price. 
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Id. 
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..  Ud. 
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3d. 
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..  Id.  1 
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id. 
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..  Id. 
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1809.  Aleppo 

Id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

..  id. 

1810.  Tangier 

2id. 

1752.  Frankfort  .. 

..  3d. 

1811.  Tokio 

3id. 

1753.  .Malaga 

..  8id. 

1812,  Madeira 

id. 
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Id. 
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id. 
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.,  id.  ' 
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2id. 
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id. 
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..  Ud. 
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Id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

..  Id. 

18z5.  Jeddah 

Id. 

1767.  New  York  . . 

..  2d 

1826.  Sofia.. 

lid. 

1768.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1827.  Mexico 

2d. 

1769.  Caracas 

..  id. 

1828.  TeneriflPe  .. 

Sid. 

x770,  Palermo 

Hid. 

1829.  Batoum 

id. 

1771.  Mombasa  .. 

..  id. 

1830.  Cadiz 

Id. 

1772.  Nice. . 

..  Ud. 

1831.  Martinique.. 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

..  4id. 

1832.  Odessa 

Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  .. 

..  lid. 

1833.  Ghilan 

Id. 

1775.  Galatz 

..  Ud. 
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6id. 

1776.  Madrid 

..  2d. 
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id. 
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..  2d. 

1836.  Copenhagen 

id. 

1778.  Canton 

..  Id. 

1837,  Salonica 

Ud. 

1779.  Yokohama  .. 

..  IM. 

1838.  Honolulu  .. 

id. 

1780.  Newchwang 

..  Id. 

1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

2d. 

1781,  AVuhu 

..  Id. 

1840.  Para.. 

Id. 

1782.  Athens 

..  2d. 

1841.  Bolivia 

2d. 

1783.  Tonga 

..  id. 

1842.  '\Va>hington 

3d. 

1784.  Smyrna 

..  id. 

1843.  Berlin 

2d. 

1785.  Baghdad 

..  Id. 

1844.  Uganda 

Id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka  .. 

..  4ld. 

1845.  Belgrade 

lid. 

1787.  Bangkok 

..  id. 

1846.  Dakar 

id. 

1788,  Odessa 

..  2d. 

1847.  Florence 

l|d. 

1789.  Naples 

..  2d. 

1848.  Copenhagen 

2d. 

1790.  Beyrout 

..  Id 

1849.  Havre 

2d. 

1791.  Tunis 

..  Ud. 

1850.  Serajevo 

Id. 

1792.  Kiukiang  .. 

..  3d. 

1851,  Madrid 

2d. 

1793.  Bangkok  .. 

..  Id. 

1852.  LaPiochelle,. 

lid. 

1794.  Eio  Grande  do  Sul.. 

..  Id. 

1853.  Chicago 

4d. 

1795.  Valparaiso  .. 

..  4d. 

1854.  Berlin 

Id. 

1796.  Brindisi  ..  .. 

..  2id. 

1855.  Cherbourg  .. 

2id. 
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PORTUGAL. 

BEIRA. 

Consul  Ross  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  March  23,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  enclosed  my  Report 
on  the  Trade,  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  this  District  for  the 
past  year  1896. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  A.  CARNEGIE  ROSS. 


Report  on  the  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Narigation  of  the  Cons\da.r 
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Trade  and  Commerce. 

TJie  trade  of  Beira  during  1896  was  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  any  previous  year.  The  values  of  exports,  imports,  and  of 
the  transit  trade  are  given  in  table  A.  This  shows  a substantial 
increase  in  imports  and  transit,  but  apparently  no  change  in  the 
exports.  The  imports,  however,  have  been  swelled  by  the 
amount  of  railway  material  imported,  put  down  at  61,600/. 

The  produce  exported  amounted  to  3,600/.  more  than  in  1895, 
and  the  amount  of  coin  exported  in  1896  was  less  than  that 
exported  in  1895  by  that  same  amount. 

1.  Opening  up  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Mozambique  Com- 
pany’s territory  in  consequence  of  the  subjugation  of  Gungunhana, 
and  the  inauguration  of  several  agricultural  enterprises. 

2.  The  Mashonaland  war  and  introduction  of  troops. 

3.  The  rinderpest,  scarcity  of  native  food  stuffs,  and  the  neces- 
sary introduction  of  transport  material,  animals,  and  of  food  for 
men  and  animals  employed. 

4.  Improvement  of  landing  facilities  by  the  importation  of 
two  new  steam  launches  and  of  other  new  plant,  and  the  erection 
of  a steam  crane  on  the  wharf. 

5.  The  completion  of  the  telegraphic  connection  witli  Salisbury. 

6.  The  various  railway  works  enumerated  under  public  works 
on  page  5 of  this  report.  These  works  have  entailed  the  expen- 
diture of  a considerable  amount  of  money  in  the  country. 

7.  Tlie  import  duty  on  tools  for  house-building  has  been 
reduced  to  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

8.  A second  bank  commenced  business  in  Beira  towards  the 
end  of  1896. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  local  business  and  railway  work  has 
been  the  scarcity  of  native  labour,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to 
import  labour  from  other  places  along  the  coast,  and  from  India. 

The  transit  trade  as  well  as  that  of  Mashonaland  has  suffered 
in  consequence  of  rinderpest  and  war.  Transport  rates  from  the 
terminus  of  the  railway  to  Salisbury  have  varied  from  50/.  to 
150/.  per  ton,  preventing  the  import  of  everything  except  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  stopping  all  prospecting  and  mining 
work. 

The  foregoing  are  obstacles  peculiar  to  this  year,  but  in  addition 
to  these  there  are  others,  such  as  : — 

The  want  of  direct  and  regular  steamship  connection  with 
England. 

The  want  of  a good  mail  and  passenger  service. 
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The  heavy  import  duties,  landing  charges  and  freights  from  Heavy  import 
Europe.  duties,  freight 

Most  of  the  foregoing  equally  affect  all  business,  but  Portu-  landing 
guese  goods  pay  only  one-tenth  of  the  duty  ordinarily  levied. 

Locusts  have  appeared  in  the  country  from  time  to  time,  but 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  destructive  as  in  1894  and  1895. 

Einderpest  has  never  appeared  anywhere  within  150  miles  of  Boundary  of 
tlie  coast.  ■ ^ 

Brick-making  has  been  started  on  the  Buzi  river,  and  a steam-  branches 
plant  imported.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Buzi  bricks,  which,  of  trade, 
judging  from  samples,  are  of  good  quality,  will  be  sold  in  Beira  Brick-making, 
for  31.  10s.  per  1,000.  Fuel  is  cheap,  and  both  it  and  clay  are  to 
be  had  at  the  river  bank,  so  that  this  should  soon  be  a flourishing 
industry. 

Cattle  trade  : since  rinderpest  cleared  Mashonaland  of  cattle.  Cattle  trade 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  French  steamers  coming  from 
Madagascar  to  import  cattle  for  local  consumption  and  for  trans-  agascar. 
mission  to  the  interior.  Some  400  head  have  already  been  landed. 


If  the  animals  were 


brought 


straight  across  from  Madagascar  in 


chartered  vessels  arranged  to  carry  cattle,  they  could  be  landed 
in  Beira  with  small  risk  of  loss. 

Other  new  enterprises  being  connected  with  agriculture  are 
dealt  with  under  that  heading  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

As  mentioned  in  last  year’s  report,  there  was  a good  opening  Opening  for  a 
for  a regular  and  punctual  passenger  steamer  service  between  this 
port  and  Delagoa  Bay  and  Durban.  This  opening  has  been  taken  gteam^bip 
advantage  of  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes  Company,  which  now  service, 
runs  a regular  monthly  steamer  between  Beira  and  Delagoa  Bay.  Messageries 
The  steamer  employed  in  the  service  is  small  and  old-fashioned,  but 
the  runs  are  made  to  time,  and  the  service  is  well  patronised. 

The  appreciation  by  the  public  of  regular  departures  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  although  70  per  cent,  of  the  passengers  arriving  in 
Beira  came  in  British  vessels,  only  50  per  cent,  left  in  such  ships. 

In  the  beginning  of  1896,  new  bye-laws  were  published  insti-  New  custom- 
tuting  a better  and  more  modern  system  of  procedure  in  the 
custom-house. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  method  of  pushing  British  goods  here  is  Method  of 
by  energetic  and  well-informed  travellers.  The  next  best  plan  , 

(though  very  inferior  to  the  first)  is  that  at  present  made  use  of,  by  commercial 
by  price  lists  and  samples.  As  regards  the  language  in  which  travellers, 
these  price  lists  should  be  printed,  this  should  be  English,  for  the 
business  carried  on  by  non-English  speaking,  viz.,  Portuguese 
storekeepers,  is  insignificant.  They  chiefly  deal  in  Portuguese 
wines,  vegetables,  and  tinned  meat,  and  fruit.  The  following  facts 
regarding  the  local  trade  may  be  of  interest  and  possibly  of 
service.  Countries  of 

1.  Cotton  and  woollen  shirts  and  underclothing,  thin,  yet  strong 

and  cheap,  come  from  Germany  and  Switzerland.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  such  articles  both  for  European  and  native  Under- 
use. clothing. 

2.  Printed  handkerchiefs  and  shawls  for  natives  come  almost  Piece-goods. 

(2324)  A 3 
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Lager  beer. 


Glass. 


Candles. 


A meric  an 
goods. 


Street  lamps. 
British  goods. 


Enamelled 

ironware. 


Suggestions  to 
manu- 
facturers. 


Importance 
of  British 
-interests. 


British 

population. 


exclusively  from  Holland,  by  way  of  Zanzibar,  in  consequence  of 
original  cheapness  and  of  a small  profit  made  on  the  exchange. 
The  Indian  storekeepers,  in  whose  hands  is  practically  all  the 
native  trade,  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  buy  European  manu- 
factured goods  through  either  European  or  native  agents  in 
Zanzibar.  They  benefit  by  the  cheap  freight,  cheap  labour,  and 
low  charges  of  the  place,  as  well  as  by  the  exchange. 

3.  Lager  beer  comes  from  Scotland  and  America,  having  prac- 
tically ousted  the  German  article,  at  least  among  the  British, 
the  largest  consumers. 

4.  Table  and  window  glass  comes  from  Belgium.  Only  cheap 
kinds  are  imported. 

5.  Candles  come  from  England,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  chiefly 
from  Belgium. 

6.  The  following  goods  come  chiefly  from  America : — Tinned 
fruits,  salmon,  oyster,  lobster,  soup,  compressed  meat,  tools,  petro- 
leum, canvas,  good  cheap  furniture,  hand  carts,  and  harness. 

7.  Iron  pillars  for  street  lamps  have  been  imported  from 
Germany. 

8.  The  following  goods  come  mostly  from  England : — Gal- 
vanised iron,  cotton  and  woollen  blankets  and  rugs,  tinned 
provisions,  guns,  ready-made  clothing,  paints,  and  boots. 

9.  Enamelled  ironware  comes  from  Austria  and  Germany. 
That  made  in  England  is  dearer  and  does  not  stand  rough  usage 
so  well  as  the  foreign  article. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  of  use  to  manufacturers. 

Backing  cases  for  the  interior  should,  if  possible,  weigh  less 
than  a half  hundredweight,  never  more  than  one  hundredweight. 
The  cases  should  be  strongly  made,  and  when  containing  heavy 
goods  should  be  wire  or  iron  bound.  The  contents  should  be 
distinctly  marked  outside,  also  the  weight  and  name  of  the 
landing  port  as  well  as  of  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  package. 
Invoices  should  give  net  as  well  as  gross  weights.  The  present 
system  of  packing  hams  and  bacon  in  salt  often  results  in  the 
cases  falling  to  pieces  before  reaching  their  destination.  The  salt, 
and  long  exposure  to  damp  air  corrodes  both  iron  hooping  and 
nails. 

No  figures  are  as  yet  available  to  show  the  exact  proportion  of 
British  trade  towards  that  of  other  countries,  but  the  following 
general  facts  show  how  important  British  trade  is.  Most  of  the 
cargo  is  imported  in  British  vessels.  The  landing  company  is 
British,  as  is  the  railway  company  and  all  their  employes.  The 
principal  and  busiest  storekeepers  and  forwarding  agents  are 
British,  and  the  language  employed  in  business  is  English.  The 
British  population  of  120,  double  what  it  was  three  years  ago,  is 
second  only  to  the  Portuguese,  and  if  taken  along  with  the 
British  Indians,  is  greater  than  all  the  other  nationalities  together 
(excepting  the  Portuguese). 

Market  prices  are  given  in  Table  C. 

Prices  have  altered  in  only  a few  instances.  The  cost  of 
living  has  -not  diminished  at  all.  It  stiU  continues  to  be 
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much  higher  than  at  other  places  along  the  coast  of  Mozambique 
or  in  the  South  African  sea  ports. 

The  whole  export  trade  is  of  small  importance,  17,900/. 


Shipping  and  Navigation. 


The  same  steamer  services  have  been  run  during  1896  as  in  Steamer 
1895,  and  besides  two  new  services  have  begun,  those  of  the 
Messageries  Maritime  and  of  the  Ohargeurs  Eeunis. 


The  former  Company  runs  a coaster  from  Diego  Suarez  to 
Mozambique,  Beira,  Delagoa  Bay,  and  back  again,  calling  at  each 
port  twice  a month,  and  connecting  at  Diego  Suarez  with  the 
Madagascar  and  Mauritius  main  line  steamers.  This,  as  far  as 
Beira  is  concerned,  is  a passenger  service,  but  fair  amounts  of 
freight  have  been  obtained  at  other  ports. 

The  Ohargeurs  Eeunis  service  is  only  of  cargo  steamers  calling 
at  irregular  intervals. 

1^0  improvement  was  made  in  any  of  the  British  steamer 
services. 

The  buoyage  of  the  entrance  channel  was  maintained  and 
fairly  well  looked  after. 

The  mooring  ground  for  ships  of  all  classes  has  now  been 
explicitly  defined  by  easily  ascertained  bearings. 

Port  dues  for  small  vessels  have  been  reduced  from  10/.  to  21. 

There  is  a steam  crane  on  the  landing  wharf  connected  by 
tram  lines  with  the  various  sheds,  and  also  with  the  railway. 

Two  new  steam  launches  have  been  imported,  and  several 
large  lighters,  so  that  the  landing  capability  of  the  port  is  well 
kept  up. 

The  mining  industry  has  this  year  been  much  embarrassed  by 
the  stoppage  of  ox-wagon  transport  and  the  scarcity  of  native 
labour.  It  receives  very  little  attention  from  the  authorities,  and 
the  Mining  Department  is  constantly  without  any  staff.  The 
latest  statistics  published  were  of  the  mining  licences  issued  in 
1895.  These  are  put  down  at  46,  29  of  which  were  held  by 
British  subjects. 

The  supply  of  skilled  European  and  of  native  labour  has 
never  exceeded  the  demand,  and  wages  of  Europeans  have  ruled 
high.  Eailway  and  other  works  have  been  much  hampered  by 
the  insufficiency  and  uncertainty  of  native  labour,  and  several 
liundreds  of  Indian  coolies  have  obtained  employment.  In  the 
town  almost  all  carpenter- work  is  now  done  by  Chinese. 

A census  was  taken  on  December  31,  1896.  The  result  of 
this  census  is  given  in  Table  D. 

An  iron  pier  400  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  with  a T-head 
100  feet  by  36  feet,  has  been  built  by  a Belgian  firm  for  Messrs. 
Pauling  and  Company,  Limited.  The  pier  has  a depth  of  24  feet 
at  low  water  alongside  the  head.  It  is  connected  directly  with 
tlie  railway. 

1.  Laying  of  the  line  between  Beira  and  Eontesvilla,  35  miles. 

2.  Extension  of  line  from  Chimoio  to  Bandoola,  23  miles. 


New  service 
hv  the 
Messageries 
Maritimes. 


Ohargeurs 
Re  unis 
service. 


Buoyage  of 
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Mooring 

groiind. 
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3.  Construction  of  earthworks  from  Bandoola  to  the  border 
22  miles. 

4.  Wooden  bridge  across  the  Pungwe  at  Pontes  villa. 

5.  Wooden  bridge  across  the  Chiveve  at  Beira,  connecting  the 
custom-house  with  the  terminus  of  the  railway. 

Improvement  in  means  of  communication  will  result  from  the 
various  works  above  mentioned. 

The  street  tram  line  has  been  doubled  in  the  main  street,  and 
extended  to  other  streets. 

The  only  improvement  in  external  communication  has  been 
the  establishment  of  the  regular  passenger  service  above 
mentioned. 

The  Government  public  works  have  been  few  and  unimportant. 
The  landing  wharf  has  been  extended  and  repaired.  A large 
wood  and  iron  shed  has  been  built  inside  the  custom-house. 
Some  300  or  400  yards  of  cement  pavement  has  been  laid  down, 
and  lastly  for  a distance  of  about  half-a-mile  along  the  sea  beach 
a low  concrete  wall  has  been  built.  This  work  has  proved  quite 
insufficient,  and  the  sea  continues  to  encroach  upon  the  land  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

A resume  of  the  meteorological  observations  made  during 
1896  is  given  in  Table  E. 


Agriculture, 

Early  in  the  year  a Eranco-Portuguese  Company  called  the 
Companhia  de  Gorongoza,  leased  from  the  Mogambique  Company, 
the  prazo  of  Gorongoza  lying  to  the  north  of  Eontesvilla.  The 
country  included  in  this  prazo  has,  for  the  first  time,  been 
explored  by  the  staff  of  the  Gorongoza  Company,  some  ground 
has  been  cleared,  and  a little  experimental  planting  has  been 
done.  The  high  country  has  beeir  found  to  be  fairly  healthy, 
and  is  well  watered.  It  produces  wild  coffee  in  abundance.  All 
over  the  country  indiarubber  is  gathered,  and  wild  sugar-cane, 
maize,  and  millet  (Kaffir  corn)  are  grown.  The  native  population 
is  thin,  and  the  people  are  of  a low  type.  Of  the  mineral  prospects 
of  the  country  nothing  is  known,  nor  has  any  prospecting  been 
done  by  the  Gorongoza  Company, 

A good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  the  Buzi,  breaking  up 
of  ground  with  steam  ploughs  and  such  like.  So  far,  practically, 
nothing  has  been  produced  of  importance. 


General  Remarhs. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  six  months  a marked 
appreciation  in  the  value  of  property  in  Beira.  In  the  business 
part  of  the  town  ground  rents  have  risen  from  Is.  4f?.  to  4s.  Ad. 
p>er  square  metre  per  annum,  and  in  the  residential  part  the  rise 
has  been  from  2\d.  to  Sd.  A number  of  substantial  stores  have 
been  built,  and  some  dwelling-houses  and  offices.  As  yet,  all 
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building  has  been  in  wood  and  iron,  but  arrangements  are  now 
being  made  to  build  in  brick  a block  of  business  chambers  and 
a large  hotel. 

The  rate  of  conversion  of  currency  into  sterling  employed  in  Rate  of 
this  report  is  4,500  reis  per  11.  sterling.  This  is  the  rate  made  ®^change 
use  of  by  Government.  The  market  rate  of  exchange  has 
fluctuated  between  5,200  and  5,600  reis  per  11.  sterling. 


Table  A. — Values  of  Imports  and  Exports. 


Year. 

Value. 

Imports.* 

Exports. 

Transit. 

Duties. 

1895  

1896  

£ 

160,570 

302,140 

£ 

17,950 

17,900 

£ 

142,960 

191,800 

£ 

30,280 

39,350 

* This  includes  values  of  goods  landed  and  reimported  under  bond. 


Table  B. — Passengers,  Cargo,  and  Shipping. 


Nationality. 

Number  of 

Registered 

Cargo. 

Passengers. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Entered. 

Left. 

British  steamers 

106 

153,848 

Tons. 

20,690 

Tons. 

108 

2,666 

1,353 

British  sailing  ships 

2 

34 

18 

German  steamers  ... 

41 

57,383 

3,220 

”39 

938 

1,258 

French  steamers 

8 

8,765 

32.0 

46 

139 

Other  nationalities, 
steamers  

4 

2,746 

600 

32 

11 

Nonvegian  sailing 
ships  

6 

3,211 

3,572 

Ocher  nationalities, 
sailing  ships 

11 

1,999 

1,660 

380 

21 

Total  

178 

227,986 

30,080 

527 

3,703 

2,761 
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Table  C. — Market  Prices  of  Staple  Commodities. 


Prices. 

Articles. 

From- 

To- 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Alcohol  . . 

Per  doz.  lit.  40° 

. , 

3 

10 

0 

Cartier 

Brandy,  *** 

. . 

Per  dozen . . 

. . 

3 

10 

0 

Bricks  imported 

Per  mille  . . 

. . 

7 

10 

0 

„ local 

Per  ,, 

2 

15 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Cement,  Portland,  so-called 

Per  400  lb.  cask  . . 

, . 

0 

16 

0 

Cotton,  Bombay,  duty  paid 

. . 

Per  lb. 

0 

0 

Sk 

0 

0 

10 

Corrugated  iron,  24  gauge 

Per  ton 

16 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Flour 

Per  100  lb.  bag  . . 

1 

3 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Stone 

, , 

Per  cubic  metre  . . 

0 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Lime  imported . . 

Per  75  kilos. 

0 

6 

0 

,,  slack 

In  barrels  of  200 

. . 

1 

0 

0 

kilos. 

Paint 

Per  cwt.  . . 

2 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Petroleum 

Per  case  of  10  galls. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

16 

0 

Rice,  Indian 

. , 

Per  bag  of  160  lbs. 

0 

15 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Timber,  Norwegian,  3"  x 9' 

^ , , 

Per  foot  . . 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

Whisky  . . 

Per  dozen. . 

2 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Local  products — 

Meats  . . 

Per  lb 

0 

0 

3^ 

0 

1 

6 

Ducks 

. , 

Each 

0 

5 

0 

Fowls 

5)  • • • • 

0 

2 

0 

Eggs 

Per  dozen . . 

0 

2 

0 

Mangoes  and  oranges  . . 

Each 

0 

2 

0 

Pineapples 

0 

1 

6 

Table  D. — Eesult  of  Beira  Census  taken  December  31,  1896. 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Portuguese,  European,  and  Asiatic 

417 

British,  European . . 

121 

,,  Indian 

71 

Chinese 

28 

Greek 

26 

German 

22 

French 

17 

American  , . . . , . . . . . 

12 

Italian 

12 

Other  nationalities 

52 

Total  European  . . 

778 

Katires 

2,350 

Grand  total  . . 

3,128 
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Table  E. — Eesults  of  Meteorological  Observations  made 
during  1896, 


Temperature 

Average. . 

Centigrade. 

24-5 

Maximum 

33  -2 

Minimum 

14-2 

Barometer 

Average. . 

Millimeters. 

763-4 

Maximum 

772-4 

Minimum 

753  -6 

Rain 

Total 

912-2 

Maximum  in  24  hours 

72  -5 

Ozone 

Average  clay  . . 

8-3 

„ niglit 

8-3 
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No. 

Price.  1 

No. 

Price. 

1737. 

Swatow 

Id. 

1797.  Bushire 

2d. 

1738. 

Chuiiirking  . 

Ud. 

1798.  Christiania  .. 

54(L 

1789. 

Angora 

lid. 

1799.  Cadiz  . 

2d. 

1740. 

Shamrliai 

2 id. 

1800.  Meshed 

24d. 

1741. 

Bilbao 

3id. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

4\d. 

1742. 

Tahiti 

- j 

lid. 

1802.  Batoum 

Id. 

1743. 

New  Caledonia 

Hd. 

1803.  Peking 

,3d. 

1744. 

Ainov 

lid. 

1804.  Samos 

id. 

1745.  Icliang 

Id. 

1805.  Dantzig 

2d. 

1746. 

Berlin 

id. 

1806.  Antwerp 

VA. 

1747. 

Rio  do  Janeiro 

5id. 

1 807.  Ajaccio 

1 id. 

1748. 

Porto  Rico 

lid. 

1808.  Stettin 

3d. 

1749. 

Mont*^video  .. 

lid. 

1809.  Aleppo 

Id. 

1750. 

San  Francisco 

3d. 

1810.  Tangier 

2^d. 

1751. 

Cayenne 

id. 

1811.  Tokio 

34d. 

1752. 

Frankfort 

3d. 

1812.  Madeira 

id. 

1753. 

Malaga 

8id. 

1 813.  Vera  Cruz  . . 

Id. 

1754. 

Soul  . . 

Id. 

1814.  Oporto 

Id. 

1755. 

Copenhagen . . 

3d. 

1815.  Hamburg 

Ud. 

1756. 

Nice  . . 

Id. 

1816.  New  Orleans.. 

lid. 

1757. 

Lisbon 

lid. 

1817.  Bengazi 

id. 

1753. 

Nagasaki 

Id. 

1818.  Marmagao  .. 

id. 

1759. 

Hamburg 

2|d. 

1819.  Gothenburg.. 

2d. 

1760. 

Mozambique 

2d. 

1820.  Dar-al- Baida. . 

3d. 

1761. 

Cettinje 

lid. 

1821.  Erzeroum 

id. 

1762. 

The  Hague  . . 

Ud. 

! 1822.  Munich  .. 

2id. 

1763. 

Cephalonia  . . 

Id. 

j 1823.  Samoa 

id. 

1764. 

Bahia 

Id. 

i 1824.  Chinkiang  .. 

Id. 

1765. 

Zanzibar 

lid. 

1 1825.  Jeddah 

Id. 

1766. 

Pakhoi 

Id. 

I 1826-  Sofia.. 

• • 

lid. 

1767. 

New  York  . . 

2d. 

1 1827.  Mexico 

• • 

2d. 

1768. 

Chefoo 

Id. 

1828.  Teneriffe 

• • 

3id. 

1769. 

Caracas 

id. 

1829.  Bstoum 

Id. 

1770. 

Palermo 

Hid. 

i830,  Cadiz  . 

Id. 

1771. 

Mombasa 

id. 

1831.  Martinique  .. 

Id. 

1772. 

Nice  . 

Ud. 

1832  Odessa 

Id. 

1778. 

Bucharest 

4id. 

1833.  Ghiian 

Id. 

1774. 

Port  Said 

• • 

lid. 

1834.  Old  Calabar  .. 

6id. 

1775. 

Galatz 

lid. 

183,5.  Tamsui 

Id. 

1776. 

Madrid 

« « 

2d. 

1836.  Copenhagen.. 

id. 

1777. 

Yieuna 

2d. 

1837.  Salonica 

lid. 

1778. 

Canton 

Id 

1838.  Honolulu 

id. 

1779. 

Y okohama  . . 

lid. 

1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

• • 

2d. 

1780. 

Newchwang  . . 

Id. 

1840.  Para  . . 

• • 

Id 

1781. 

Wuhu 

Id. 

1841.  Bolivia 

• • 

2d. 

1782. 

Athens 

2d. 

1842.  Washington.. 

3d. 

1783. 

Tonga 

id. 

1843.  Beilin 

• • 

2d. 

1784. 

Smyrna 

id. 

1844.  Uganda 

• • 

Id. 

1785.  Baghdad 

Id. 

1845.  Belgrade 

• • 

lid. 

1786. 

Hiogo  and  Osaka 

• • 

• • 

4id. 

1846.  Dakar 

id. 

1787. 

Bangkok 

• • 

• « 

Id. 

1847.  Florence 

• • 

lid. 

1788. 

Odessa 

• • 

• • 

2d. 

1848.  Copenhagen.. 

• • 

2d. 

1789. 

Naples 

2d. 

1849.  Havre 

• • 

2d. 

1790. 

Be^’rout 

Id. 

IJ'SO.  Serajevo 

Id. 

1791. 

Tunis 

lid. 

1851.  Madrid 

• • 

2d. 

1792. 

Kiukiang 

3d. 

1852.  La  Rochelle  . . 

• • 

2d. 

1793. 

Bangkok 

Id. 

1853.  Chicago  .« 

• • 

lid. 

1794. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

Id. 

1854.  Berlin 

Id. 

1795. 

Valparaiso  .. 

4d. 

1855.  Cherbourg  .. 

• • 

• • 

2id. 

1796. 

Brindisi  . < 

2id. 

1856.  Beira.. 

• • 

• • 

Id. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

CHARLESTON. 


Consul  Coetlogon  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

(Keceived  at  Foreign  Office,  Marcli  26,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  forward,  herewith,  my  Annual  Trade 
Eeport  and  those  of  the  Wilmington,  Port  Royal,  and  Brunswick 
Vice-Consulates  for  the  year  1896,  but  the  Savannah  Report,  T 
regret  to  say,  I have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  get  on  account  of 
severe  illness  of  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Robertson  at  that  port. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  H.  DE  COETLOGON. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and.  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District  of 
Charleston  for  the  Year  1896. 
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Charleston  has  perhaps  felt  the  commercial  depression  that 
prevailed  throngliout  the  country  to  a more  appreciable  extent, 
during  the  last  business  year,  than  at  any  time  since  the  com- 
mercial panic  which  commenced  in  1893.  Eailroad  discrimi- 
nations and  unfavourable  political  conditions  in  this  State  have 
seriously  injured  the  business  of  the  port,  and  have  retarded  the 
development  in  several  respects  of  the  interests  of  this  community, 
which  has  not  yet  wholly  recovered  from  the  injurious  effects  of 
the  severe  storm  that  three  years  ago  devastated  so  large  a section 
of  country  contributing  to  this  market.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
drawbacks  the  credit  of  Charleston  has  been  well  maintained,  and 
city  and  state  stocks  and  bonds  command  ready  sale  and  fairly 
good  prices  in  the  money  markets  of  the  country. 

From  the  regular  annual  statistics  it  appears  that,  during  the 
commercial  year  ending  August  31,  1896,  the  business  of  this  port 
amounted  altogether,  in  round  numbers,  to  67,265,000  doL,  about 
(13,453,000/.),  compared  with  67,246,000  dol.  (13,449,000/.)  for 
the  year  before,  showing  a very  small  increase  last  year;  say 
19,000  dol.,  or  3,800/. 

The  principal  branches  of  trade  here  consist  of  cotton, 
phosphate  rock  and  fertilisers,  rice,  naval  stores  and  lumber, 
shipping,  and  -a  variety  of  miscellaneous  industries  of  lesser  value, 
but  which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  an  important  total.  Figures 
and  details  with  respect  to  these  above-named  departments  of 
trade,  for  the  year  under  review,  are  given  further  on  in  this 
report,  in  the  order  and  under  the  headings  stated. 

The  official  figures  show  that  during  last  year  there  was  a 
marked  increase,  compared  with  the  previous  season,  in  the 
following  branches  of  trade,  namely,  cotton,  rice,  phosphates  and 
fertilisers,  lumber,  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  while 
a decrease  is  shown  in  turpentine  and  resin,  cotton  goods, 
domestic  articles,  &c.,  and  in  general  manufactures,  exclusive  of 
fertilisers. 

The  system  of  jetties  for  the  deepening  of  the  channel  on 
Charleston  bar  is  now  practically  completed,  and  has  given  the 
port  a good  passage  way  from  the  docks  to  the  sea  for  vessels 
drawing  from  22  to  23  feet ; these  works  having  already  cost  the 
United  States  Government  over  3,000,000  dol.  (about  600,000/.). 
The  terminal  facilities  which  have  undergone  considerable  im- 
provements within  the  last  few  years,  have,  during  the  past  year, 
been  still  further  increased  by  two  new  docks  and  a grain  elevator 
that  was  built  by  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  Eailway  Company 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  new  direct  line  of  British  steamers 
organised  last  season  for  direct  trade  with  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, which  line  was  inaugurated  by  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
ship “ Cases  ” that  reached  Charleston  on  Sunday,  December  6, 
Direct  British  1896  ; this  being  the  initial  ship  of  the  new  line.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  line  has  been  brought  about  through  an  arrangement 
entered  into  by  Messrs.  William  Johnston  and  Co.,  Limited, 


Details. 
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steamship  owners  of  Liverpool,  and  the  South  Carolina  and  G-eorgia 
Eailway  Company  and  its  western  connections,  who  found  that 
in  order  to  secure  contracts  for  freights  from  interior  points  on 
equal  terms  with  competing  ports,  it  had  become  an  absolute 
necessity  to  have  fixed  and  regular  dates  for  the  departure  of 
vessels  to  England  which  would  be  independent  of  fluctuations  in 
rates  and  the  supply  of  tonnage  for  foreign  freights ; the  heavy 
demand  for  grain  vessels  at  the  northern  ports  last  autumn 
having  caused  a great  scarcity  of  ships  at  the  cotton  ports  during 
September  and  October. 

The  new  line,  however,  appears  to  have  failed,  and  after  Charleston 
despatching  one  ship  with  unsatisfactory  results,  has  undertaken  Shipping 
no  further  operations.  failed^^^ 

The  whole  scheme  was  merely  an  effort,  but  it  was  believed  a 
highly  important  one,  towards  ultimately  building  up  at  Charles- 
ton a grain-exporting  business  of  western  products  with  Europe, 
in  addition  to  her  present  established  trade  which  consists  almost 
solely  of  the  produce  of  southern  farms  and  forests,  and  it  is  to  exporting 
be  hoped  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  again  next  season  with 
more  success.  Up  to  three  or  four  years  ago  it  was  useless  for 
Charleston  to  make  any  especial  efforts  to  handle  grain  or  to  build 
elevators  to  lie  idle  and  rot  away  from  long  disuse,  as  was  the 
case  with  grain  elevators  built  at  Savannah  and  Port  Eoyal  15  or 
20  years  ago,  which  furnish  well  known  and  conspicuous  instances 
of  the  folly  of  sinking  money  in  grain  elevators  before  it  was 
possible  either  to  secure  the  grain  or  to  have  loaded  grain  ships, 
had  the  cereal  been  obtainable,  for  want  of  sufficient  water  in  the 
channel.  Grain  is  a deep  loading  cargo,  and  there  is  now  ample 
water  on  the  bar  for  this  business  v/ith  an  elevator  just  completed 
and  ready  for  work  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  brought  to  it. 

The  headquarters  of  the  new  line  will  be  at  the  docks  and  N'ew 
newly-constructed  terminals  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  terminals. 
Eailway,  situated  on  the  upper  eastern  part  of  the  city  on  Cooper 
river,  where  a warehouse  and  storeage  room  has  been  prepared 
with  a capacity  for  holding  50,000  bales  of  cotton,  with  further 
prospective  improvements.  Two  new  piers  have  also  been 
completed,  and  are  numbered  respectively  1 and  4 ; other  piers 
and  additional  improvements  to  the  terminal  facilities  remain- 
ing to  be  finished  as  required  with  the  development  of 
business. 

The  grain  elevator  above  referred  to  was  completed  during  the  Grain 
early  part  of  last  November,  and  its  machinery,  &c.,  is  said  by  elevator, 
experts  to  work  perfectly;  it  is  designed  to  handle  50,000  bushels 
of  grain  daily,  and  has  a storage  capacity  of  250,000  bushels. 

The  promoters  of  the  new  line  appear  to  be  confident  that 
their  enterprise  will  not  only  result  in  attracting  to  this  port  a 
considerable  amount  of  western  products  for  export  to  Europe, 
but  that  it  will  also  eventually  bring  about  an  import  business  Imports, 
from  foreign  countries  direct  to  Charleston,  particidarly  in  sucli 
articles  as  salt,  cement,  plate,  &c.,  together  with,  perhaps,  other 
cargoes,  the  character  of  which  will  depend  on  the  combined 
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activity  in  tlie  matter  of  Charleston  and  AVestern  merciiants  and 
European  exporters.  The  latter  might  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  make  a note  of  the  above  indicated  changes  in  trade  channels. 

Some  idea  of  the  imj)ortance  of  the  American  grain  crop  and 
the  possibilities  of  future  business  in  this  direction  at  Charleston 
and  the  other  ports  in  this  Consular  district,  if  they  can  obtain  a 
moderately  fair  share  of  tlie  same,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
the  American  wheat  crop  for  tliis  year  is  estimated  to  be  from 
420,000,000  to  456,000,000  bushels,  and  that  the  total  corn  crop 
would  range  from  1,500,000,000  to  2,000,000,000  bushels.  It  is, 
therefore,  perhaps  safe  to  say  tliat  the  United  States  can  produce, 
when  conditions  are  favourable,  about  2,500,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  annually,  which  would  give  an  average  of,  say,  168  bushels 
a year  to  each  family  in  a population  of  70,000,000.  But  inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  actual  yearly  consumption  of  each  family  in  this 
country  is  only  about  17  bushels  of  wheat,  and  of  corn — so  small  a 
proportion  of  the  average  yield  as  to  allow  an  almost  unlimited  quan- 
tity to  spare  above  home  requirements — it  can  readily  be  seen  how 
vast  the  grain  trade  is,  and  what  apparent  prospects  Charleston  would 
seem  to  have,  with  good  management,  of  getting  a fair  share  of  it 
under  the  favourable  conditions  now  existing.  This  view  is  all 
the  more  emphasised  by  the  growth  of  this  business  at  Galveston 
and  Xew  Orleans;  the  former  place  immediately  after  getting 
20  feet  of  water  on  her  bar  the  year  before  last  having  received 
up  to  February,  1896,  3,997,687  bushels  of  corn  alone  (maize), 
and  Xew  Orleans  having  exported  145,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  corn  during  the  season  of  1894-95,  compared  with  almost  no 
exports  of  this  kind  a few  years  ago. 

In  addition  also  to  the  crop  of  cereals  this  country  produces 
over  200,000,000  bushels  of  ^jotatoes,  together  with  immense 
quantities  of  provisions,  fruit,  sugar,  and  other  f(3od  stuffs.  The 
consideration  of  such  statistics  and  the  fact  that  a large  part  of  these 
, products  is  surplus  and  must  find  its  way  to  other  countries  must, 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  act  as  a powerful  stimulant  to  the 
efforts  at  the  South  Atlantic  ports  now  being  made  to  establish 
an  export  commerce  with  foreign  lands  on  a larger  and  more 
dh'ect  basis  tlian  heretofore. 

Two  new^  features  of  the  past  year’s  business  that  may  l)e  of 
interest  to  British  manufacturers  has  been  the  export  of  South 
Carolina  manufactured  cotton  goods  from  the  Darlington  Mills  to 
China,  and  the  export  of  Alabama  pig-iron  direct  from  Charleston 
to  Europe.  A number  of  shipments  of  cotton  cloths  were  made 
throughout  the  year  from  the  above-named  Carolina  Mills,  satis- 
factory freight  rates  having  been  made  by  railways  to  San 
Francisco,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  Chinese  ports. 

The  first  shipment  of  pig-iron  that  has  ever  figured  in  exports 
from  here  was  made  in  October  last,  when  the  Italian  steamer 
“ Citta  di  Messina  ” took  1,000  tons  of  Birmingham  (Alabama) 
pig-iron  bound  for  Spanish  and  Italian  ports;  this  shipment  being 
followed  by  the  British  steamer  “ Elton,”  wdiich  cleared  Decem- 
ber 15  last  wnth  830  tons  for  Barcelona,  and  tlie  British 
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steamer  “ Cases,”  a little  later,  bound  i’or  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. In  each  of  these  cases  the  iron  formed  only  a 
part  of  the  cargo,  designed  to  give  stability  to  the  vessels  in  a 
sea  way  and  taken  in  sufficient  quantity  to  answer  that  purpose, 
the  remainder  consisting  of  cotton,  a comparatively  light  cargo  in 
proportion  to  bulk. 

Taken  altogether,  the  combined  China  shipments  and  pig-iron 
exports  do  not  amount  to  a very  large  item  in  last  year’s  trade, 
but  they  may  be  important  as  indications  of  new  tendencies  in 
trade  channels,  and  moreover  they  may  increase  in  volume  in  the 
future. 

There  was  a good  demand  for  foreign  shipping  on  the  opening  British 
of  the  new  season  (September  1,  1896),  and  from  that  date  until  shipping, 
near  the  end  of  the  year  freights  were  good  and  vessels  were 
loaded  and  despatched,  as  a rule,  with  promptness,  no  claims  for 
demurrage  having  been  reported  on  account  of  inability  to  obtain 
cargoes  within  time  specified  in  charter-parties.  There  was  a 
slight  increase  in  the  arrivals  of  British  vessels  during  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year,  as  also  for  the  whole  year,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  season,  with  only  two  cotton  fires  reported  for  Cotton  firea. 
the  year  on  British  vessels,  one  of  which  was  a small  fire  in  the 
forepeak  of  the  ss.  “ Axminster  ” at  this  port  last  spring,  and  the 
other  a more  serious  one  that  occurred  on  the  ss.  “ Otterspool  ” 
after  leaving  this  port  in  the  a'utumn. 

Several  instances  have  occurred  within  the  past  few  months  Charters, 
in  which  shipmasters  and  agents  or  charterers  have  not  been  able 
to  agree  as  to  the  construction  that  should  be  placed  upon 
certain  clauses  or  terms  in  charters  of  ships  signed  by  owners  in 
Europe  who  have  stipulated  therein  for  conditions,  binding  upon 
masters  here,  which  apparently  admit  of  a different  interpretation 
at  the  loading  port  from  that  placed  on  them  by  owners  and 
masters,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  usual  “ customs  of  the 
port”  provision  generally  contained  in  lump-sum  cotton  ship 
charters,  and  also  the  owners  guarantee  in  regard  to  the  110  (as 
a minimum)  or  more  feet  per  registered  ton,  as  tlie  case  may  be, 
which  lump-sum  charterers  require  before  closing  contracts  for 
ships  ; the  result  of  such  misunderstanding  has  been  a resort  to,  in 
some  instances,  expensive  litigation  and  arbitrations,  which  ship- 
owners might  be  able  to  avoid  in  great  measure  for  the  future  by 
more  care  in  the  wording  and  specifications  of  charters,  and  also 
by  having  a clearer  understanding  on  the  part  of  masters  as  to 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  owners  and  charterers  respectively  in 
the  matter. 

Detailed  statements  of  the  year’s  trade  are  herewith  given  : — 


Cotton. 

The  total  crop  of  cotton  produced  in  the  United  States  during  Total 
the  commercial  year  ending  August  31,  1896,  amounted  to  American 
7,157,346  bales,  whicli,  compared  with  the  previous  year,  shows  a 
decrease  of  2,743,905  bales.  The  greatest  falling-ofi  occurred 
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in  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory,  where  the  decrease  was 
1,286,376  bales;  while  the  decrease  in  the  five  States  of  North 
Carolina,  Soiitli  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Alabama  was 
619,771  bales  ; and  in  the  four  other  cotton  States  of  Tennessee, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  the  decrease  reported  was 
837,758  bales. 

Prices,  liuwever,  were  better  last  year,  and  taking  the  American 
crop  as  a whole,  the  fluctuations  in  value  ranged  between  9y\  c.  for 
middling  cotton,  as  the  maximum  figure  per  pound,  and  6J  c. 
the  minimum  price  during  the  season,  which  would  make  8|-  as 
about  a fair  average  price  for  the  last  crop,  eipial  to  a gain  of,  say, 

c.  per  pound,  or  about  1 1 dol.  per  bale,  over  the  average  market 
price  for  the  preceding  year,  the  average  commercial  value  per 
bale  being  41  dol.  last  season,  and  30  dol.  during  the  previous 
year. 

On  this  basis  the  total  value  of  last  season’s  crop  of  7,157,346 
bales  would  be  about  294,095,347  dol.,  compared  with  the  crop  for 
the  year  before  of  9,901,251  bales,  valued  at  297,037,530  dol. ; 
thus  showing  a shortage  in  last  year’s  crop  of  2,743,905  bales,  and 
a decrease  in  actual  value  of  2,942,183  dol. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  total  crop  the  product  of  the  three 
principal  cotton-raisiug  States  in  this  Consular  district  was  as 
follows; — South  Carolina,  in  1895-96,  664,000  bales,  and  in  1894- 
95,  800,000  bales;  North  Carolina,  384,000  bales  in  1895-96,  and 
465,000  bales  in  1894-95  ; Georgia,  1,079,000  bales  in  1895-96, 
and  1,300,000  bales  in  1894-95. 

Two  other  interesting  features  in  reference  to  last  year’s  crop 
were  the  average  reduction  in  weight  of  6’8  pounds  per  bale, 
compared  with  the  previous  season,  and  also  tlie  unusually 
early  marketing  of  new  cotton  in  the  month  of  August, 
1896,  when  the  total  receipts  at  all  ports  and  interior  points  were 
165,909  bales,  compared  with  7,656  bales  for  the  same  month  of 
the  previous  year;  the  past  year’s  August  receipts  being  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  American  cotton  market. 

The  receipts  of  all  classes  of  cotton  at  the  port  of  Charleston 
during  the  commercial  year  ending  August  31,  1896,  were  292,336 
bales,  compared  with  425,552  bales  received  the  season  before, 
showing  a falling-off  during  the  past  year  of  133,216  bales.  This 
decrease  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  smaller  crop  produced  last 
year  in  the  section  of  country  tributary  to  this  port,  and  also  to 
the  large  demand  of  the  domestic  mills,  which  maintained  prices 
at  a figure  liglier  than  exporters  could  afford  to  pay  ; the  con- 
sin  option  of  the  South  Carolina  cotton  mills  alone  having  been 
nearly  one-half  of  the  crop  grown  in  the  State. 

The  exports  of  upland  cotton  from  here  during  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1896,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
season,  were  as  follows : — 
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( JuMPARATTVE  Exports — I ^ plaiids. 
Foreign  Exports. 


To— 

Quantity. 

1895-96.  ’ 

1894-95. 

Liverpool 

Havre 

Continental  ports 

Bales. 

20,016 

172, *288 

Bales. 

119,663 

2,100 

215,633 

Total  . . 

192,304  1 

337,396 

Coastwise  Exports. 

To— 

Quantity. 

1 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

New  York 

76,686 

59,735 

Philadelphia 

5,748 

Interior,  by  rail. . 

"!20 

1,300 

Total  . . 

76,806 

66,783 

Grand  Total. 


Quantity. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Grand  total,  foreign  and  coast- 
wise 

Bales. 

269,110 

Bales. 

404,179 

The  prices  for  uplands  at  Charleston  during  the  past  year  were 
as  follows: — For  middling  gi-ades,  7^  c.  a pound  was  quoted  at  the 
opening  of  the  cotton  year  September  1,  1895  ; on  October  4 the 
quotations  had  advanced  to  8Jc.  A slight  decline  in  values  took 
place  after  this,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  October  and  November 
there  were  moderate  fluctuations  ranging  between  8 and  8|  c. 
In  December  thero  was  a decline  to  7|  c.  Ironi  January  1,  1896, 
to  June,  prices  averaged  from  7|  to  7 c.,  with  a downward 
tendency.  On  July  17  the  lowest  point  of  the  year  was  readied, 
when  6|  c.  v/as  bid.  After  tiiis  figures  advanced  slowly  until  the 
close  of  the  cotton  year,  August  31,  1896,  when  the  ruling  price 
at  the  close  of  the  market  was  7|{r  c.  per  pound,  with  a steady 
tone  and  an  upward  tendency. 


Comparati 

expurtii. 


rriees. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Quotations. 


Rectipfs, 
exports,  &c. 


Comparative 

exports. 


Sea  Island  Cotton. 

The  quotations  for  medium  fine  grades  of  sea  island  Carolinas 
at  the  opening  of  the  market,  October  1,  1895,  were  19  c.  per 
pound,  but  owing  to  fears  occasioned  by  the  prospect  of  short 
crops,  there  was  an  advance  to  23-^  c.  by  the  middle  of  December. 
From  that  time,  however,  under  the  influence  of  heavy  receipts, 
the  market  declined  to  20  c.,  and  sales  were  even  made  as  low  as 
18  c.  for  good  stapled  but  not  very  bright  medium  line  qualities. 
Extra  fine  sea  islands  sold  at  35  to  40  c.  per  pound  early  in  the 
season,  but  lower  prices  prevailed  later  on.  Extra  choice  Georgias 
opened  in  September  at  16  c.,  then  declined  to  154  c.  ; advanced 
again  in  i^ovember  to  16  c.,  and  in  December  were  quoted  at  17  c. 
In  January,  however,  prices  began  to  decline,  and  in  February 
extra  choice  had  fallen  to  14-J  c.  East  Floridas  were  of  especially 
good  quality,  and  opened  at  19  to  20  c.  per  pound  ; advanced  to 
22  c.,  and  further  on  in  the  season  declined  again  to  19  c.  for  the 
best  selections. 

The  receipts,  exports  and  stock  of  sea  islands  at  Charleston 
during  the  past  cotton  year  ending  August  31,  1896,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  season,  were  as  follows  : — 


Quantity. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Receipts  of  Carolinas  . . 

9,851 

5,383 

Georgias  and  Floridas  . . 

123 

61 

Texas 

645 

Stock  on  hand,  Sept.  1, 1895  .. 

2 

463 

Total 

10,621 

5,907 

The  comparative  exports  from  Charleston  of  sea  island  cotton 
during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1896,  and  for  the  same  period 
of  the  year  before  were  as  follows  : — 


Foreign. 


To— 

Quantity. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Liverpool 

Bales. 

7,198 

Bales. 

3,407 

Havre 

1,191 

1,021 

Continental  ports 

64 

53 

Total 

8,453 

4,481 
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Coastwise. 


To— 

I Quantity. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

New  York 

Bales. 

1,576 

Bales. 

1,424 

Savannah 

20 

Total  . . 

1,596 

i 

1,424 

Gkand  Total. 


Quantity. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Grand  total  of  foreign  and  coast- 

Bales. 

Bales. 

wise 

10,049 

5,905 

The  total  production  of  sea  island  cotton  in  tlie  United  States  Total 
last  year  for  the  season  of  1895-96  amounted  to  92,698  bales,  of  American 
which  9,970  were  Carolinas,  82,083  Georgia  and  Floridas,  and 
the  remainder,  645  bales,  of  Texas  grow  th. 

In  comparison  with  these  figures,  the  crop  of  the  previous 
season  of  1894-95  was  as  folio  w\s : — Carolinas,  5,891  bales; 

Georgia  and  Floridas,  68,737  bales  ; total  crop,  74,628  bales. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  facts  with  reference  Additional 
to  the  cotton  trade  of  Charleston  wdll  give  some  idea  of  the  business  figures, 
from  September  1 to  December  31,  1896,  wdiich  four  mouths  will 
be  included  in  the  next  annual  trade  report  for  the  season  of 
1896-97. 

The  total  receipts  of  uplands  cotton  at  this  port,  from  Keceipts. 
September  1 to  December  31,  1896,  were  297,351  bales,  com- 
pared with  199,093  bales  for  the  same  four  months  of  the  jorevious 
year  ; and  the  receipts  of  sea  islands  were  9,413  bags  during  the 
last  four  months,  compared  with  1,328  bags  for  tlie  same  period  a 
year  ago. 

The  exports  during  the  four  months  ending  December  1, 1896,  Exports, 
were  268,165  bales  of  uplands,  compared  with  153,307  bales  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1895  ; and  the  exports  of  sea  islands 
were  3,819  bags  for  the  last  four  months,  in  comparison  with 
6,654  bags  the  year  before.  Of  the  total  amount  exported, 

63,487  bales  went  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and  the 
remainder  to  other  European  countries — mostly  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Spain. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Fertilisers  and  Phosphates. 


American 

phosphates. 


Low  prices. 


Carolina 

phosphates. 


Mining 

operations. 


The  variety  and  extent  of  tlie  American  phosphate  business 
has  now  grown  to  be  very  large,  being  divided  into  three  principal 
classes,  known  to  the  trade  as  Carolina  land  and  river  rock, 
Florida  hard  rock  and  pebble,  and  Tennessee  black  rock,  each 
possessing  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  viewed  from  a commercial 
standpoint. 

During  the  past  year,  prices  for  the  various  kinds  of  American 
rock  have  been  very  low,  and  it  is  perhaps  doubtful  if  any  money 
has  been  made  by  phosphate  miners  in  any  section  of  the  country,, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  some  few  of  the  Carolina  miners, 
who  report  moderate  profits  realised  on  their  year’s  work  ; the 
miners  of  this  State  having  enjoyed  a somewhat  advantageous 
position  throughout  the  season  owing  to  the  low  freight  rates  they 
secured,  which  enabled  them  to  deliver  their  products  on  favour- 
able terms  to  railways,  local  manufacturers,  or  vessels  for  foreign 
and  home  shipment.  It  is  on  account  of  the  exceptional 
advantages  possessed  by  the  Carolina  miners  that  they  were  able 
to  mine  and  sell  rock  at  lower  prices  than  any  of  their  competitors 
in  the  United  States,  and  also  to  under-sell  the  products  of 
the  phosphate  mines  in  Algeria ; the  best  informed  French 
journals  reporting  that  it  costs  about  30  fr.  to  pay  the  cost 
of  mining  and  delivering  Algerian  rock  at  port,  in  addition  to 
which  must  be  added  2 fr.  per  ton  royalty  exacted  by  the  Algerian 
Government,  making  the  total  cost  32  fr.,  or  say  6 dol.  40  c.  in 
American  currency.  These  figures  practically  put  the  Algerian 
article  out  of  competition  with  the  Carolina  or  Florida  rock, 
inasmuch  as  dry  rock  can  be  delivered  at  South  Carolina  ports 
at  3 dol.  25  c.  per  ton,  and  river  rock  at  even  lower  prices.  It  is 
evident  from  these  figures  that  American  miners,  with  the  low 
freight  rates  obtainable,  can  sell  to  buyers  in  ports  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  fair  prospects  of  defying  all  present  competition. 

More  rock  was  mined  and  sold  during  the  past  year  than  in 
the  previous  one ; the  necessities  of  the  country  have  become 
greater,  with  its  steady  growth,  and  commercial  manures  and 
fertilisers  are  more  used  by  the  modern  farmers  than  was  the  case 
with  their  predecessors  a few  years  ago.  Eock  miners  were  very 
conservative  last  year  ; they  were  in  such  a condition  that  they 
felt  that  they  could  afford  to  shut  down  their  operations  if  deemed 
advisable,  reasoning  that  it  costs  nothing  to  allow  the  rock  to 
remain  undisturbed  in  the  phosphate  beds.  Mining  operations  are 
not  at  present  being  pushed  with  any  great  energy,  jDarticularly 
in  Florida.  In  South  Carolina  the  production  is  strictly  limited  to 
the  demand,  and  the  miners  are  accumulating  no  stock.  In 
Tennessee  mining  companies  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  the  extent  of  operations  are  small  in  comparison  with  South 
Carolina  and  Florida. 

Phospliate  miners  appear  to  think  that  this  will  result  in 
higher  prices  next  season,  and  they  expect  that  the  new  year’s 
business  will  be  considerably  expanded  in  volume,  and  that 
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operations  will  be  conducted  under  an  improved  system.  During 
last  year  tins  business,  in  common  with  most  other  branches  of 
industry,  suffered  from  the  general  depression  that  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  ; the  out-put  was  limited,  and  investments 
in  phosphate  territory  were  small ; but,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
unfavourable  conditions,  a number  of  new  companies  were  New 
organised  for  mining  rock,  of  which  the  following  is  a list,  the  last  companies, 
three  mentioned  not,  as  yet,  having  made  any  shipments  of  rock, 
viz.:  — Dutch  Eiver  Company,  of  Tottey’s  Bend,  Nashville, 
Tennessee ; South  Western  Phosphate  Company,  of  Fall  Branch, 

Aetna,  Tennessee  ; Tennessee  Phosphate  Company,  Swan  Creek, 
Baltimore  ; Swan  Creek  Company,  Nashville,  Tennessee  ; Standard 
Company,  Blue  Falls,  Centre ville,  Tennessee ; Hickman  Phosphate 
Company,  Swan  Creek,  Tennessee ; and  Lewis  Phosphate  Com- 
pany, Summerton,  Tennessee. 


Carolina  Phosphate  Rock. 

Carolina  rock  is  found  along  the  margins  of  the  navigable 
rivers  in  this  State,  and  also  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  much  of  it 
being  convenient  to  the  main  railway  lines ; it  is  quickly  mined, 
and  can  be  delivered  cheaply  alongside  of  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  for  shipment  abroad ; it  is  also  easy  to  load  on  cars  for 
interior  points  by  railway  and  home  consumption. 

Exports  of  South  Carolina  phosphate  rock  to  foreign  and  Exports, 
domestic  points  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1896,  were  as 
follows : — 


From — 

Quantity. 

Foreign. 

Domestic. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Charleston  . . 

2,240 

126,779 

Beaufort 

82,376 

6,044 

Total  . . 

•• 

•• 

84,616 

131,823 

Of  the  above-mentioned  shipments  of  126,779  tons  to  Comparative 
domestic  points,  from  Charleston,  118,761  tons  were  crude  rock,  tgures. 
and  8,018  ground  rock ; compared  with  which,  shipments  for  the 
previous  season  were  114,838  tons,  of  which  112,838  tons  were 
crude,  and  2,000  tons  ground  rock. 

The  shipments  of  Carolina  rock  from  Beaufort  for  the  season 
before  last  were  134,597  tons,  of  which  117,445  tons  went  to 
foreign  and  17,152  to  domestic  points,  showing  that  in  last  year’s 
shipments  of  87,420  tons  of  foreign  and  domestic  rock  from  that 
port,  as  already  stated,  there  was  a falling  off  during  last  season  of 
47,177  tons  in  the  total  shipments. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Character  of 
rock,  t^c. 


Improved 

conditions. 


Hard  rock 
mining. 


Shipments. 


Character  of 
rock. 


Florida  Pho>q')hafG  liock. 

Altlioiigli  Florida,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  in  this  Consular 
district,  a few  words  relative  to  the  phosphates  of  that 
State  may  not  he  out  of  place,  inasmuch  as  the  Florida  pro- 
duct is  the  most  powerful  competitor  with  the  Carolina  article^ 
and  a coni] tari son,  briefly  stated,  will  show  the  relative  importance 
of  the  two  industries,  [lud  the  commanding  influence  which  the 
combined  phosphate  business  of  the  two  States  must  exert  in  the 
regulation  of  prices  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Phosphate  deposits  in  Florida  are  found  in  nearly  every  part 
of  that  State,  the  hard  high  grades,  however,  being  confined  to 
tlie  northern,  central,  and  western  sections,  and  the  pebble  rock 
being  found  in  the  old  and  new  river  beds.  The  character  of  the 
rock  is  aliout  the  same  in  average  (juality  and  variety  as  that 
found  elsewhere,  altliougli  a large  part  of  it  is  difficult  to  handle, 
many  of  tlie  deposits  being  situated  more  or  less  remotely  from 
ports  and  railways.  The  pelible  mines  are  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition,  having  lieen  operated  steadily  and  marketing  their  pro- 
duct in  the  face  of  low  and  fluctuating  prices,  without  over  pro- 
duction. Florida  hard  rock  is  of  a high  grade,  and  the  combina- 
tion formed  by  miners  to  control  the  output,  has  exercised  a good 
effect  on  the  business  in  checking  several  abuses  that  threatened 
disaster  to  the  trade.  During  the  past  season  buyers  for  foreign 
houses  secured  some  marked  advantages,  and  were  enabled 
thereliy  to  secure  some  cheap  purchases. 

Hard  rock  mining  companies  did  not  do  so  well  as  was 
expected,  and  most  of  last  year’s  shipments  were  made  from  old 
stock  carried  over  from  the  previous  season,  the  output  being 
small  last  year.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the  trade  that  the  Phos- 
phate Company  of  France  was  eniljarrassed  during  the  past  year, 
as  that  company  had  invested  large  sums  in  the  development  of 
phosphate  enterprises  in  Florida,  but  French  capitalists  still 
appear  to  have  greater  faith  in  Florida  phosphates  than  those  of 
Algiers  and  Tunis,  their  investments  being  much  greater  in 
Florida  phosphate  deposits  than  in  Africa.  This  is  shown  by  the 
recent  reorganisation  of  the  Compagnie  Generate  des  Phosphates 
de  France,  with  M.  Paul  Girard  as  president. 

The  total  shipments  of  Florida  rock  last  year  from  all  ports 
were  51(3,460  tons,  compared  with  515,878  tons  during  the 
previous  season ; of  last  year’s  shipments  81,092  tons  went  from 
Brunswick,  and  67,581  tons  from  Savannah,  both  ports  in  this 
Consular  district. 


Tennessee  Phosphates. 

The  phosphate  discoveries  in  Tennessee  duringy  recent  years 
show  the  rock  to  be  of  different  quality  from  the  Carolina  and 
Florida  deposits.  In  appearance  it  is  of  darker  colour,  denser, 
and  does  not  need  washing  or  grinding  ; it  is  of  good  grade,  but 
is  generally  found  at  remote  interior  points,  so  distant  from  rail- 
way stations  and  shipping  places  as  to  require  considerable 
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expense  getting  it  to  market.  'I'lie  nearest  water  outlet  foi- 
Tennessee  rock  is  at  Pensacola,  situated  on  the  extreme  western 
Gulf  coast  of  Florida,  a distance  of  about  400  miles  from  the 
phosphate  beds.  There  have  been  some  recent  discoveries  in 
Maury  County,  and  also  some  good  deposits  in  Cheatham  Count}' 
near  Mount  Pleasant,  Tennessee,  that  are  said  to  present 
encouraging  indications  for  future  operations,  but  as  yet  the 
business  in  this  State  has  not  become  very  extensive,  and  last  i.imited 
year’s  industry  was  small.  biisiness. 

North  Carolina  Phosjjhate  Pock. 

No  new  phosphate  discoveries  have  been  reported  in  North  Ko  new 
Carolina  since  the  finding  of  those  near  (.'astle  Haines,  in  Prince  discoveries. 
George  County,  at  a point  near  the  Weldon  Eailroad.  The 
fertiliser  manufacturers  of  North  Carolina  use  a considerable 
quantity  of  rock  mined  in  South  Carolina,  and  are  good  customers 
of  the  miners  in  tliis  State.  It  is  also  reported  that  farmers  of 
North  Carolina  now  use  commercial  fertilisers  on  a large  and 
steadily  increasing  scale. 

The  use  of  Canadian  apatite  in  this  country  has  been  Canadian 
materially  checked  of  late  years  by  the  competition  for  foreign  ai'atite. 
business  of  the  French  rock  from  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  depression  in  the  demand  for  apatite  is 
most  likely  to  be  permanent.  Indeed,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  Algerian 
in  time  the  Algerian  mines  will  yet  become  an  important  com-  competition, 
petitor  in  European  markets  with  the  American  miners  of  Carolina 
and  Florida.  The  Algerian  rock  being  low  in  iron  and  aluminium, 
is  easy  to  work,  and  with  cheap  freights  could  coni])ete  with  any 
phosphate  of  the  same  grade  in  European  mai'kets.  Good 
business  conditions,  however,  and  rigid  economy  will  be  necessary 
on  the  part  of  Algerian  miners  during  next  season  in  order  to  puture 
avert  disaster  to  many  of  them,  as  the  French  Government,  in  prospects, 
addition  to  the  2 fr.  (about  40  c.  or  Sd.)  royalty  now  exacted 
per  ton,  are  also  considering  the  question  of  placing  a duty  of 
8 fr.  (1  dol.  60  c.  or  6s.  8d.)  per  ton  on  the  product  of  the  mines 
in  Algiers  and  Tunis.  This,  compared  with  50  c.  per  ton  State 
royalty  on  Florida  rock,  would,  in  the  event  of  the  proposed 
Erench  duty  being  established,  have  the  effect  of  placing 
Algerian  rock  at  a manifest  disadvantag'e  in  competing  for 
European  business  with  the  American  product. 

Sales  of  Algerian  and  Tunisian  rock  in  1895  amounted  to  80,000 
tons,  compared  with  45,000  tons  for  the  year  before,  showing  a 
decided  increase  on  a comparatively  small  total  output. 

Large  amounts  of  Ihitish  capital  have  been  invested  in  the  British 
phosphate  industries  of  South  Carolina  during  the  ]>ast  15  or  20  investors, 
years,  and  the  above  observations  witli  reference  to  present  and 
probable  future  conditions  of  Ibreign  products  may  be  useful  to 
prospectors’  investors,  inasmuch  as  they  may  shed  a little  light 
on,  and  perhaps  lead  to  a better  understanding  of,  trade  influences 
likely  to  hereafter  effect  Carolina  rock  mining. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Fertilii^ers. 


Yearly  sales. 


Trade 

conditions. 


Dow  price.s. 


Consumption 
of  fertilisers. 


Sales. 


The  sales  of  commercial  fertilisers  at  Charleston  during  the 
past  business  year  ending  August  31,  1896,  were  257,715  tons, 
compared  with  159,526  tons  for  the  year  before,  and  316,611  tons 
during  the  previous  season,  sliowing  that  while  the  trade  of  last 
year  did  not  come  up  to  tlie  figures  three  years  ago,  it  was  a marked 
improvement  over  the  year  before  last.  It  was  expected  that, 
owing  to  generally  improved  conditions,  there  would  be  an  increase 
in  last  season’s  business,  and  in  order  to  conduct  matters  in  a 
more  satisfactory  manner  than  formerly  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  by  the  fertiliser  companies  having  for  its  object  such  control 
of  the  output  as  would  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of  over- 
production. For  some  reason,  however,  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  very  clearly  understood,  the  arrangement  did  not  result  so 
satisfactorily  as  was  hoped,  and  the  aggregate  business  of  the  year 
was  not  so  large  as  conditions  at  first  promised.  Nearly  all,  how- 
ever, of  tlie  fertiliser  companies  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  did  well  and  made  money,  having  their  resources  at  the  end 
of  the  year  well  in  hand  and  ready  for  next  year’s  business. 
vSome  of  the  companies  at  Charleston  also  did  a remarkably  good 
business  last  season,  and  paid  their  stockholders  satisfactory 
dividends,  but  several  of  the  local  companies  made  the  mistake  of 
carrying  over  stock  until  next  year  that  should  have  been  sold  last 
season. 

Prices  were  very  low  for  fertilisers  during  the  season,  and 
many  northern  parties  bought  large  quantities  of  acid  phosphate 
instead  of  using  crude  rock  as  usual  heretofore.  The  south  pro- 
duced a moderaiely  large  crop  of  cotton,  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  will  result  in  renewed  activity  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing fertilisers,  the  latter  industry  being  to  a considerable  extent 
the  handmaid  of  the  cotton  trade. 

The  largest  consumer  of  commercial  fertilisers  in  the  Southern 
States  is  Georgia,  which  used  last  year  310,000  cons  of  phosphate 
manures  and  25,000  tons  of  cotton-seed  meal,  and  although 
Georgia  now  manufactures  a considerable  quantity  of  fertilisers 
herself  she  is  still  a good  customer  for  the  acid  phosphate,  ammo- 
niated  goods,  and  the  unrivalled  phosphate  rock  of  South  Carolina. 

North  Carolina  also  shows  marked  increase  in  consumption, 
having  spent  2,500,000  dol.  (500,000/.)  for  fertilisers  last  season,  a 
gain  of  50  per  cent,  over  the  year  before,  and  an  increase  of  fully 
30  per  cent,  over  the  previous  sea.son  of  1894. 

The  total  sales  of  fertilisers  at  Port  Eoyal,  South  Carolina, 
last  year  were  35,000  tons,  compared  with  19,000  tons  tlie  year 
before,  and  at  Savannah  90,000  tons  last  year  in  comparison  with 
77,000  tons  during  the  season  before,  which  figures,  added  to  the 
sales  before  mentioned  at  Charleston,  would  make  the  grand 
total  of  fertiliser  sales  at  Charleston,  Port  Koyal,  and  Savannah 
for  last  year  amount  to  382,715  tons,  compared  with  255,526  tons 
for  the  previous  year  of  1895. 
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There  are  now  practically  no  shipments  of  manufactured  Shipment*, 
fertilisers  from  this  district  to  other  countries,  and  imports  of 
foreign  manures,  which  in  former  years  were  considerable,  now 
amount  to  little  or  nothing.  The  shipments  for  last  year,  and 
also  for  the  year  previous,  to  domestic  ports  and  places  in  the 
United  States  from  Charleston,  Port  Koyal,  and  Savannah  corres- 
pond identically  both  as  regards  details  and  totals  with  the 
figures  given  for  sales  at  the  three  ports  respectively  named. 

The  total  amount  of  commercial  fertilisers  used  in  the  United  Total 
States  last  year  was  1,355,000  tons,  compared  with  1,128,000  tons  consumption, 
for  the  previous  year.  Of  last  year’s  consuTnption  Georgia  used 

310.000  tons ; South  Carolina,  140,000  tons ; North  Carolina, 

100.000  tons;  Alabama,  75,000  tons;  Florida  and  Virginia,  each 

50.000  tons;  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union,  220,000  tons; 
the  Western  States,  125,000  tons;  North  Eastern  States,  100,000 
tons,  and  the  remainder  was  distributed  in  amounts  ranging  from 

20.000  to  35,000  tons  each  among  the  States  of  Tennessee, 

Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  West 
Virginia. 


Chemicals, 


The  amount  of  chemicals  used  at  Charleston  during  the  year,  Chemicals 
ending  August  31,  1896,  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the  and  value, 
different  grades  of  phosphate  fertilisers,  together  with  their  values, 
are  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Items. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

Kainit 

21,563 

139,696 

Sulphur 

7.980 

96,116 

Muriate  potash 

2,527 

92,148 

Pyrites 

12,272 

27,935 

Nitrate  soda 

799 

24,406 

Manure  salt 

51 

1,101 

Sulphate  potash  . . 

47 

1,996 

Sulphur  ore 

13,700 

50,002 

Total  .. 

58  939 

433,400 

The  comparative  export  of  crude  phosphate  rock  from  Later  exports. 
Charleston  during  the  period  from  September  1, 1896,  to  December 
31,  1896,  amounted  to  31,044  tons,  in  comparison  with  30,927 
tons  for  tlie  corresponding  time  of  the  year  before.  Of  last  year’s 
exports  only  1,200  tons  were  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  the 
remainder  going  coastwise  and  by  railway  to  American  ports  and 
interior  places  ; New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Kichmond 
getting  the  most  of  it.  There  were  no  shipments  of  ground  rock 
reported  during  the  above-mentioned  four  months  of  last  season, 
and  the  fertiliser  business  for  the  new  year  had  not  yet  begun 
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Crop  of 
1895-96. 


nice. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rice  crop  of  1895-96  was  harvested  in 
fairly  good  condition,  the  grain,  however,  maturing  somewhat 
later  than  usual,  but,  as  a rule,  coming  to  market  well  cured. 

The  season  was  a favourable  one  on  the  rivers  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  city,  but  on  the  long  rivers  situated  nortliward  of 
Charleston  planting  operations,  during  the  preceding  spring,  were 
greatly  retarded  by  excess  of  water  which  prevented  land  drainage 
and  made  it  impossible  to  properly  prepare  for  early  planting  ; 
much  of  the  rice  along  these  rivers  could  hot  be  planted  until 
June,  and  the  quality  of  a good  deal  of  the  product  w^as  inferior. 

Throughout  the  past  season  of  1895-96  there  was  a good 
demand  for  the  better  grades  and  remunerative  prices  were  realised 
by  sellers  ; but  low  grade  rice  was  too  plentiful,  and  in  many 
instances  had  to  be  sold  at  ruinous  prices. 

Prices  for  good  qualities  of  rice  averaged  from  3^  to  4 c.  per 
lb.,  while  a few  choice  lots  sold  as  high  as  4|  c.,  but  the  selling 
rates  for  lower  grades  averaged  generally  from  2-J  to  3 c.  and  in 
some  cases  even  as  low  as  2 c.  was  paid. 

The  receipts  of  rough  rice  at  the  South  Carolina  mills  during 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1896,  were  959,118  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  790,484  bushels  during  the  previous  season,  showing  a 
gain  last  year  of  168,634  bushels.  Tlie  receipts  of  rough  rice  at  the 
mills  situated  at  Charleston  during  the  same  period  were  168,314 
bushels  more  than  for  the  year  before,  practically  the  bulk  of  the 
South  Carolina  milled  rice  coming  to  Charleston, 

The  first  receipts  of  last  year’s  crop  were  18  barrels  of  rice 
that  reached  Charleston  from  the  Waverly  Mills,  Georgetown,  on 
August  30,  1895  ; followed  the  next  day  by  25  barrels  more  from 
the  same  mills  ; the  next  arrival  being  a cargo  of  rough  rice  from 
Ashepoo  Eiver,  received  on  September  2 and  sent  to  Bennett’s 
Mill,  but  not  pounded  until  the  10th  of  the  same  month  ; on  the 
20th,  liowever,  several  cargoes  came  to  market,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  month  shipments  became  general,  and  the  market  was  fully 
opened. 

One  year  later  the  crop  matured  much  earlier  than  usual,  and 
the  first  receipts  were  30  barrels  from  the  Waverly  Mills  that 
reached  this  city  on  August  18,  1896,  and  18  barrels  more  from 
the  same  source  two  days  later ; a cargo  of  1,500  bushels  of  rough 
rice  from  Pon  Pon  Eiver  arrived  on  August  22,  was  pounded  at 
West  Point  Mills  on  the  24th  and  sold  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month.  Other  and  heavier  arrivals  soon  followed,  and  shipments 
became  general  early  in  September,  The  harvesting  of  Carolina 
rice  was  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  previous 
season,  and  progressed  rapidly  after  it  had  fairly  commenced  with- 
out any  serious  drawbacks  or  other  disasters,  and  planters  did 
their  utmost  to  protect  their  crops  from  unfavourable  weather 
which  they  might  have  to  encounter  later  in  the  season  ; the 
indications  being  that  fairly  good  prices  would  probably  be  obtained 
for  the  Carolina  crop  this  year,  as  its  principal  competitor,  the 
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Louisiana  crop,  was  reported  to  be  much  smaller  than  for  the  year 
before,  less  rice  having  been  planted  in  that  State  and  unfavour- 
able weather  greatly  decreasing  the  expected  yield.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  season  the  indications  appeared  to  be  that  toe 
new  Carolina  crop  would  be  marketed  at  a value  that  wou  d 
largely  depend  on  the  price  of  the  better  grades  of  foreign  rice 
coming  into  competition  with  the  home  product  during  the  next 
season. 

The  total  rice  crop  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  't’otal  crop, 
year  ending  August  31,  1896,  amounted  to  798,497  barrels  of 
milled  rice,  averaging  300  lbs.  each,  net  weight ; of  which  128,392 
barrels  were  raised  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  of  South  and  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia;  the  remaining  670,105  barrels  being  the 
Louisiana  crop  for  the  season.  Of  the  coast  crop  South  Carolina 
produced  87,192  barrels,  Georgia  32,700  barrels,  and  North 
Carolina  8,500  barrels. 

The  comparative  exports  of  rice  from  Charleston  during  the  Exports,  &c, 
past  two  seasons,  as  well  as  the  shipments  to  interior  points  by 
railway  and  the  home  consumption,  were  as  follows  : — 


Exports  and  Home  Consumption. 


To — 

Quantity. 

1895-96.  j 1894-95. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

North,  by  steamer. . 

20,894 

14,712 

Interior,  by  rail  . , 

80,606 

32,678 

Total  exports  . . 

51,500 

47,390 

City  consumption  . . 

25,000 

20,000 

Grand  total  exports  and 

i 

borne  consumption 

76,500 

67,390 

The  receipts  of  rice  from  September  1 to  December  31,  1896,  later  figurofi. 
at  this  port  were  39,344  barrels,  in  comparison  with  31,592  for  the 
same  period  of  the  year  before,  showing  an  increase  last  season  of 
7,752  barrels. 

Exports  for  the  four  months  ending  December  31,  1896,  were 
24,663  barrels,  as  compared  with  20,285  barrels  for  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year ; the  stock  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
past  year  being  10,681  barrels,  in  comparison  with  6,607  one  year 
ago.  Of  the  above-mentioried  exports  no  shipments  of  rice  went 
to  foreign  countries,  the  greater  portion  going  to  New  York  and 
inland  places  by  railway. 


Navcd  Stores  and  Lumher, 

The  business  done  at  Charleston  last  season  in  resin  and  spiidts  iiesin  and 
of  turpentine  was  not  of  a very  encouraging  nature,  owing  to  the  turpentine. 
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gradual  exhaustion  of  the  yellow  pine  forests  in  the  territory  that 
is  naturally  tributary  to  this  place.  Indeed,  for  a number  of  years 
this  industry  has  been  a steadily  declining  one  as  has  been  shown, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  annual  trade  reports  from  this  Consulate. 
Eeceipts  are  gradually  diminishing,  and  exports  have  been  as  a 
natural  consequence  small ; but  such  little  business,  however,  as 
was  done,  proved  to  be  fairly  satisfactory  to  dealers.  Prices  were 
tolerably  good,  especially  for  the  lower  grades  of  resin ; B,  C,  and 
D resin  selling,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  1 doL  30  c.  per  barrel, 
equal  to  a trifle  over  os.  But  for  spirits  of  turpentine  figures 
were  very  low,  owing  principally  to  over-production  in  other 
States ; the  selling  figures  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  spirits 
being  21 J c.  per  gallon,  about  11c/. 

The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  receipts  and 
exports  from  this  port  of  resin  and  turpentine  from  September  1, 
1895,  to  August  31,  1896,  and  also  for  the  same  period  during  the 
previous  season  of  1894-95  : — 


1895 

i-96. 

1894- 

-95. 

Spirits. 

Eesin. 

Spirits. 

Resin. 

Casks. 

Barrels. 

Casks. 

Barrels. 

Stock  on  hand  at  be- 

ginning of  season  . . 

1,970 

9,405 

2,685 

10,239 

Eeceipts 

8,910 

59,530 

11,939 

74,492 

Total  . . 

10,880 

68,935 

14,624 

84,731 

The  coastwise  and  foreign  exports  of  naval  stores  from  Charles- 
ton during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1896,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  were  as  follows : — 

Coastwise. 


To— 

1895-96. 

1894 

-95. 

Spirits. 

j Resin. 

Spirits. 

Resin. 

Casks. 

Barrels. 

Casks. 

Barrels. 

New  York 

5,651 

25,452 

6,337 

28,572 

Philadelphia  . . 

i 

1 

223 

Interior  by  rail 

‘‘o25 

i 124 

1,932 

3,576 

Total  . . 

6,176 

25,576 

1 

8,270 

32,371 
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Foreign. 


To— 

1 1895-96. 

1 

1894-95. 

' Spirits. 

Resin. 

Spirits. 

Resin. 

Casks. 

Barrels. 

Casks. 

} Barrels. 

Rotterdam 

2,404 

! 3,000 

Hamburg 

300 

3,000 

. . 

! 

Trieste  . . 

2,378 

. , 

; 2,692 

Glasgow 

1,000 

909 

3,300 

: 2,640 

London . . 

1,896 

1,542 

, , 

1 

Liverpool  . . . . i 

5,107 

. . 

4,816 

Harburg  . . . . | 

. . 

3,656 

N ewcastle  . . . . | 

275 

7,169 

Bremen . . . . . . j 

2,000 

1,500 

Europe,  viS,  Savannah...  i 

• • 

6,891 

, , 

9,619 

Bristol  . . 

941 

6,114 

809 

4,463 

Middlesboro’  . . 

. . 

6 • 

3,400 

Cardiff 

2,961 

, , 

Manchester 

2,400  1 

•• 

•• 

Total . . 

4,137 

35,706  j 

4,384 

42,955 

Lumber  Trade. 

During  the  past  year  the  lumber  trade  shared,  to  some  Trade 
extent,  in  the  general  depression  that  prevailed  throughout  the  conditions, 
country ; but,  nevertheless,  the  total  shipments  were  somewhat  in 
excess  of  any  previous  year.  Prices,  however,  were  too  low  as  a rule 
to  make  the  business  profitable  to  manufacturers,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  strictest  economy  that  any  margin  above  cost  of  production 
could  be  secured.  But,  notwithstanding  all  drawbacks,  lumber 
dealers  were  energetic  enough  to  keep  the  business  up  to  such  a 
footing  as  would  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  any  rise  that 
might  take  place  in  the  market.  Local  trade  was  very  light  last 
year,  comparatively  few  new  buildings  were  erected,  and  stocks 
of  lumber  are  reported  to  be  exceedingly  light  at  the  close  of  the 
season. 

Very  good  facilities  now  exist  at  this  port  for  the  shipment  of  Good  port 
lumber  from  interior  mills  of  the  State  direct,  by  water  and  rail-  facilities, 
way,  to  this  market,  enabling  Charleston  dealers  to  be  in  a favour- 
able position  to  compete  with  prices  at  any  other  southern  port. 

Indeed,  the  saving  effected  in  the  water  method  of  transportation 
has  made  it  possible  in  some  instances  for  merchants  here  to 
secure  orders  which  more  southerly  markets  were  unable  to  obtain, 
owing  to  their  being  dependent  solely  on  railway  communica- 
tions ; this  applying  more  particularly  to  square-edged  and  round 
quality  of  lumber  and  sawn  trolley  railway  ties.  All  things  con- 
sidered it  appears  clear  that,  in  the  event  of  any  further  expansion 
of  capital  and  increase  in  demand  and  prices,  the  trade  here  will 
likely  be  in  a good  condition  to  handle  all  business  offered ; at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  immediate  outlook  is  not 
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very  encouraging,  althongli  stocks  at  northern  markets  are  reported 
very  light,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  brighter  prospects  for  the 
coming  year  in  tliat  part  of  the  country  where  any  improvement 
in  demand  and  prices  is  sure  to  immediately  and  favourably  affect 
southern  markets. 

The  comparative  exports  of  lumber,  timber,  and  cross-ties  from 
the  port  of  Charleston  during  the  year  ending  August  31,  1896, 
as  well  as  for  the  same  period  of  the  year  before,  were  as 
follows  : — 


To  — 

Quantity. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Coastwise — 

American  ports  . . 

75,107,094 

74,029,966 

Foreign  — 

West  Indies 

2,190,685 

878,623 

Total  coastwise  and  foreign  . . 

77,297  779 

74,908,589 

The  naval  stores  market  opens  April  1 eacli  year,  and  the 
following  figures  will  show  the  amount  of  this  business  done  from 
that  date  to  the  close  of  1896 : — 

Eeceipts  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  resin  at  this  port  from 
April  1 to  December  31,  1896,  were  7,471  casks  of  turpentine  and 
38,354  barrels  of  resin,  in  comparison  with  10,296  casks  of  tur- 
pentine and  57,269  barrels  of  resin  received  during  the  same  time 
the  previous  year. 

The  total  exports  from  April  1 to  December  31,  1896,  were 
6,822  casks  of  turpentine  and  38,955  barrels  of  resin,  compared 
with  9,018  casks  of  turpentine  and  48,045  barrels  of  resin  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  before  ; the  stock  remaining 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  1896  was  816  casks  turpentine  and  6,437 
barrels  resin,  compared  with  1,321  casks  turpentine  and  15,845 
barrels  resin  at  the  close  of  1895. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  of  all  nationalities  that  arrived 
at  Charleston  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  1896,  were 
742,  with  a total  tonnage  of  813,553  tons,  in  comparison  with  784 
vessels  arriving  during  the  previous  year  having  a tonnage  of 
850,484  tons  ; showing  a falling-off  last  year  of  42  vessels  and 
36,931  tons. 

Of  last  year’s  arrivals  the  nationalities  and  tonnage  were  as 
follows  : — 
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Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

American 

656 

709,673 

British 

r'O 

78,859 

Norwegian  . . 

1 ^ 

14,652 

Italian 

8 

6,250 

Spanish 

2 

933 

German 

1 

735 

Austrian 

1 

2,295 

Colombian  . . 

1 

176 

Although,  as  above  stated,  there  was  a decrease  in  the  total  British 
shipping  business  of  this  port  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  proportion  carried  in  British  vessels  shows  an  increase 
of  about  20  per  cent,  last  year  over  the  previous  one,  the  figures 
being  55  arrivals  during  1896,  compared  with  46  in  1895. 

There  are  30  skilled  full  branch  pilots  here  with  three  well-  Pilots, 
equipped  pilot  boats  that  regularly  cruise  in  order  to  furnish 
inward  bound  vessels  with  pilots. 

There  are  also,  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping,  a number 
of  suitably  adapted  tugs  engaged  in  the  bar  and  harbour  service, 
these  tugs  being  in  charge  of  capable  and  experienced  masters. 

One  of  Charleston’s  new  water  front  industries  is  the  Pregnall  ^larine 
Marine  Eailway  which  was  completed  last  July;  it  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Hasel  Street.  Tlie  cradle  on  which  vessels  are  placed 
is  168  feet  10  inches  long  and  37  feet  wide,  and  can  accommodate 
a vessel  of  600  tons.  This  establishment  now  does  nearly  all  the 
repair  work  on  boats  around  Charleston  harbour  besides  bringing 
to  this  port  a considerable  amount  of  business  from  other  places. 

Cotton  freight  rates  to  foreign  ports  were  very  low  during  the  Freights, 
greater  part  of  last  year,  as  was  also  the  case  at  all  of  the  other 
American  ports,  but  a decided  improvement  in  rates  took  place 
about  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  increased  demand  for 
tonnage  at  northern  grain  exporting  ports  caused  a scarcity  of 
vessels  and  higher  freight  rates  at  the  cotton  exporting  ports  of 
the  south,  which  also  had  the  effect  of  creating  something  of  a 
blockade  for  several  weeks  in  September  and  October  along  the 
railways  near  Charleston,  owing  to  the  inability  to  unload  cars 
promptly  for  want  of  ships  to  receive  cargoes.  Foreign  freight 
rates  on  October  1,  1896,  when  the  new  cotton  season  opened, 
were  as  follows Cotton,  by  steam,  via  New  York  to  Liverpool, 

51  c.  per  100  lbs.  net ; Havre,  via  New  York,  51  c.  per  100  lbs. 
net;  Bremen,  via  New  York,  54  c.  per  100  lbs.  net;  sail  freights 
to  Mediterranean  ports,  via  Cork  for  orders,  2s.  6d  for  resin  and 
3s.  9cl.  for  spirits  of  turpentine  per  barrel,  and  on  turpentine  to 
Genoa  2s.  3f/.,  and  to  Trieste  2s.  6d  per  barrel. 

Coastwise  freights  ruled  as  follows: — Yellow  pine  lumber  rates 
were  firm,  but  not  active,  with  the  quotations  for  lumber  to  New 
York  at  4 dol.  38  c.  to  4 dol.  50  c.  per  1,000  feet,  and  propor- 
tionate figures  for  cross-ties  (railway  sleepers)  averaging  about 
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14  to  14 J c.  eacli.  Phosphate  rock  per  ton  to  New  York, 
1 dol.  90  c. ; to  Philadelphia,  2 dol. 

The  jetties  at  the  entrance  to  Charleston,  which  were  prac- 
tically completed  a year  ago,  have  so  far  given  good  satisfaction, 
and  appear  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  harbour  very  well.  Prom 
recent  reports  of  the  United  States  engineers  in  charge  of  the 
work  it  is  learned  that  no  disappointing  effects  or  faults  have 
been  developed,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  official  survey  for  June, 
1896,  that  at  that  time  the  new  channel  afforded  a “ straight  and 
safe’'  passage  across  the  bar  of  184  feet  at  low  water  and  23 1 feet  at 
high  water.  Although  these  figures  give  the  depth  at  the  shallowest 
point,  the  engineer’s  report  adds  that  the  general  depth  is  con- 
siderably more,  and  the  originally  projected  depth  of  21  feet 
at  low  water  and  26  feet  at  high  water  now  actually  exists 
straight  through  the  channel,  with  the  exception  of  about  700  feet 
of  shoal,  which  is  steadily  disappearing  under  the  combined  action 
of  the  scour  of  the  powerful  jetty  water  currents  and  the  opera- 
tions of  the  dredging  that  is  being  steadily  carried  on.  There  are 
said,  however,  to  be  indications  that  the  Old  Pumpkin  Hill 
Channel  entrance  to  Charleston  Harbour  is  gradually  deteriorat- 
ing, but  this  was  not  unexpected,  and  that  channel  can  be  spared, 
as  it  is  seldom  used,  except  now  and  then  by  American  coasters 
going  southward. 

Captain  Abbot,  the  United  States  Engineer  in  charge  of  the 
jetties,  does  not  state  when  in  his  opinion  the  final  work  on  the 
channel  will  be  completed,  but  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  his 
report  is  that  the  present  scene  of  active  operations  is  well  out- 
side the  area  of  the  space  between  the  jetty  walls,  and  that,  with 
the  removal  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  material  remain- 
ing there,  the  whole  improvement  will  be  finished. 

The  expenditure  so  far  on  the  work  has  been  about 
400,000  dol.  (80,000Z.)  less  than  the  estimated  cost,  and  cash 
enough  still  remains  on  hand  to  maintain  the  jetties  and  continue 
the  dredging  until  the  outer  shoal  is  so  far  removed  as  to  occasion 
no  more  inconvenience  to  shipping ; and  if  Congress  further 
appropriates  the  amount  of  253,000  dol.,  needed  to  complete  the 
amount  authorised  to  be  expended  under  the  plan  of  continued 
contract,  the  work  can  be  maintained  for  at  least  10  years. 
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Miscellaiuous. 

Manufactures.  Charleston’s  general  manufacturing  interests  did  not  enjoy  that 
degree  of  prosperity  during  the  past  commercial  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 1,  1896,  which  was  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
What  appeared  to  he  at  that  time  the  rising  tide  of  returning 
prosperity  was  again  checked  by  the  agitation  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion througliout  the  country,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  finan- 
cial future  resulting  therefrom,  until  the  matter  was  fortunately 
settled  by  the  Presidential  election  in  Xovember,  with  the  defeat 
of  the  advocates  of  an  extreme  silver  policy.  Nearly  all  business 
interests  languished,  and  manufactures  shared  in  the  general 
depression. 

Cotton  mill.  The  Charleston  Cotton  Mill  did  a model ately  fair  business 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  the  product  turned  out  being 
about  the  same  as  the  previous  season,  but  operations  were  sus- 
pended and  the  mill  closed  down  in  June,  and  work  has  not  yet 
been  resumed. 

Bagging.  The  bagging  factory  turned  out  about  the  same  quantity  of 

goods  last  year  as  for  the  previous  one,  but  as  prices  averaged  about 
1 c.  a yard  higher  last  year,  the  value  of  the  whole  year’s  product 
was  considerably  greater  than  for  the  season  of  1894-95,  the  esti- 
mated increase  being  about  20  per  cent. 

Ice  factories,  Two  ice  factories  had  all  the  business  they  could  well  handle 
during  the  year,  prices  obtained  being  10  c.  higher  per  100  lbs. 
last  season,  as  compared  with  the  previous  one,  equivalent  to  an 
advance  in  wholesale  prices  of  83^  per  cent.  ; the  cost,  however, 
to  consumers  who  buy  at  retail  was  considerably  more  than  shown 
by  these  figures,  and  there  has,  perhaps,  never  before  been  a 
season  in  which  so  many  complaints  have  been  heard  about  ice 
dealers’  prices. 

The  daily  capacity  of  the  two  ice  factories  here  combined  is 
about  135  tons. 

Fertiliser  By  far  the  most  important  of  Charleston’s  manufacturing 

manufactures,  industries  is  the  making  of  phosphate  fertilisers,  which  are  already 
treated  of  in  detail  under  the  head  of  phosphates  and  fertilisers  in 
this  report.  The  total  output  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1896,  was  200,000  tons,  including  70,000  tons  on  hand  September  1, 
1896,  sold  but  not  then  delivered,  which  was  an  increase  of  about 
60  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  large  sales,  however, 
were  more  than  set  off  last  season  by  the  lower  prices  prevailing, 
and  the  value  of  the  total  product  was  less  by  120,000  dol. 
(24,000/.)  than  for  the  year  before.  Of  this  decrease  in  value, 
90,000  dob  was  due  to  the  falling-off  in  prices  for  acid  phosphates, 
and  30,000  dol.  to  ammoniated  goods. 

Failures.  During  the  past  year  the  most  unfortunate  feature  to  report  in 

connection  with  this  trade  was  tJie  failure  of  the  Ashley  Phos- 
phate Company,  which  was  put  up  for  sale  at  auction  and  bought 
in  by  the  creditors,  it  being  expected  that  the  works  would  be 
again  offered  for  sale  when  conditions  were  more  favourable. 

The  basket  and  veneer  works  and  also  the  Brewery  Company 
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went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  since  the  last  annual  report, 
but  both  enterprises  continued  operations  until  they  were  reorga- 
nised under  new  management. 

The  mortgage  on  the  Charleston  City  Waterworks  was  fore-  Waterworks, 
closed  last  summer,  and  the  Company  was  reorganised,  but  as  the 
officers  declined  to  announce  the  annual  value  of  the  product,  exact 
figures  for  last  year  cannot  be  given  ; the  capital  stock,  however, 
is  said  to  consist  of  100,000  dol.  of  stock,  and  600,000  dol.  of 
bonds. 

The  Charleston  Knitting  Con)pany  is  a new  enterprise  started  Knitting 
here  last  year ; it  is  being  managed  by  energetic  and  successful  Company, 
young  business  men,  but  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  give  any  figures  as 
to  its  progress. 

Charleston’s  jobbing  trade  last  year  has  a little  more  than  Wholesale 
held  its  own,  the  increase  of  business  reported  for  the  12  months  trade, 
ending  August  31,  1896,  being  little  over  half  a million  dollars,  or 
to  be  more  exact  541,000  dol.  (108,000/.).  In  some  departments 
of  the  wholesale  trade  there  was  a decline,  while  in  other  cases 
there  were  lines  in  wliich  the  proportionate  increase  was  greater 
than  that  indicated  by  the  above-mentioned  total  figures.  There  Few  failures, 
were  comparatively  few  failures,  and  their  number  was  probably 
equalled  by  the  new  houses  established.  The  new  season  opened 
well  in  September,  and  throughout  the  early  part  of  the  autumn 
good  accounts  were  given  of  the  wholesale  business,  and  collections 
were  very  good,  but  as  the  holidays  approached,  however,  there 
was  less  demand  for  goods,  and  the  year  closed  drdl  and  quiet. 

Some  attention  was  given  last  year  to  the  general  subjectof  cotton  Southern 
spinning  in  the  Southern  States,  most  of  the  mills  being  situated  in  cotton 
the  States  of  South  and  Korth  (Jaroiina  and  Georgia,  which  form 
part  of  this  Consular  district  ; as  the  industry  seems  to  be  on  the 
whole  an  important  and  growing  one,  some  further  facts  with 
reference  to  the  business  during  the  year  now  under  review  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  British  readers. 

It  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  trade  con- 
ditions last  year,  in  southern  mills,  the  industry  is  on  the 
increase,  a large  number  of  new  mills  have  been  built,  many 
old  ones  have  materially  increased  the  number  of  their  spindles, 
and  the  building  of  new  mills  is  reported  to  be  progressing  more 
actively  than  a year  ago,  notwithstanding  the  fears  entertained 
by  some  investors,  who,  having  regard  to  local  conditions  only, 
have  been  apprehensive  that  the  business  was  being  overdone. 
Conservative  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  unfavourable  monetary 
and  trade  conditions  existing  slionld  be  regarded  as  temporary, 
and  that  confidence  is  fully  justified  by  facts  as  to  the  ability  of 
southern  mills  to  ultimately  consume  a large  percentage  of  the 
American  cotton  crop. 

The  total  number  of  southern  mills  a year  ago  was  438,  of  Mills  and 
which  15  have  been  ‘'crossed  out”  and  merged  into  other  con- 
cerns,  and  3 were  burned,  reducing  the  number  to  420.  To  this, 
however,  must  be  added  55  new  mills  last  year,  making  the 
total  number  now  475  The  number  of  spindles  iiow  in  the 
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south  is  3,698,2o8,  compared  with  3,177,310  a year  ago,  an 
increase  of  520,928  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  above-named 
total,  only  162,542  are  reported  idle  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  consumptive  capacity  of  ail  the  southern  cotton  mills  at 
the  present  time,  including  old,  idle,  and  new  mills  now  building, 
is  estimated  to  be  1,303,000  bales  of  cotton  annually ; this  being 
an  average  of  about  164*45  lbs.  of  the  staple  to  the  spindle. 

The  actual  consumption  for  the  year  ended  September  1, 1896, 
was  904,701  bales,  compared  with  862,838  for  the  previous  year, 
an  increase  last  year  of  41,863  bales,  of  which  increase  26,731 
bales  are  credited  to  South  Carolina  mills,  5,290  to  North 
Carolina,  and  4,726  to  Georgia. 

From  reports  issued  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  it  is  learned  that  the  most  notable  feature  in  cotton 
manufacturing  in  that  State  last  year  was  the  improvement  in 
equipment  that  took  place,  no  less  than  fifty  mills  having  thrown 
out  old  machinery  and  put  in  new  ; there  has  also  been  a decided 
tendency  shown  to  manufacture  less  yarn,  and  unbleached  warp- 
ings,  and  to  increase  the  production  of  finer  qualities  of  bleached 
goods  and  manufactured  garments.  At  least  ten  mills  that 
heretofore  only  spun  yarn,  are  now  making  garments,  and  three 
years  ago  there  was  not  a bleachery  in  the  State.  One  mill  is 
now  making  calico,  the  first  one  so  far,  and  many  mills  are  pre- 
paring to  manufacture  cordage,  twine,  &c.,  thus  showing  a dis- 
position to  greater  diversity  of  product  in  this  industry  for  the 
future. 

Official  statistics  relative  to  the  South  Carolina  tobacco  crop 
during  the  past  year,  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  may  be 
issued  later  on,  and  if  they  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify  it, 
a short  special  report  on  the  subject  will  be  made  to  the  Foreign 
Office  for  publication. 

Sufficient  information,  however,  is  available  now  to  warrant 
the  statement  that  the  tobacco  crop  produced  last  year  in  this 
State  was,  on  the  whole,  a good  one,  and  much  larger  than  for  the 
previous  season,  although  prices  have  ruled  lower  than  the  year 
before  last. 


Brunswick. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Torras  reports  as  follows : — 

In  relation  to  the  commercial  situation  at  this  port,  I beg  to 
report  that,  in  sympathy  with  the  apparent  general  improvement 
in  the  country,  and  consequent  upon  the  notable  increase  in  the 
volume  of  transactions  through  the  port  for  the  year  just  closed, 
the  feeling  prevails  that  normally  prosperous  conditions  have 
returned. 

The  new  channel  over  the  outer  bar  has  been  further 
deepened,  and  all  uncertainty  as  regards  its  permanency  is 
removed. 

The  pilots  will  now  take  out  a draft  of  24  feet  on  average 


Depth  on  bar. 
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good  tides.  Prior  to  1892  the  port  was  rated  at  18  feet  maximum 
draft. 

The  British  steamship  Saint  Enoch  ” sailed  in  December  Unusually 
drawing  over  23  feet,  and  the  British  steamship  ‘‘  Maroa,”  of  6,802 
tons,  one  of  the  largest  cargo  ships  afloat,  has  since  sailed  with 
21,274  bales  of  cotton,  the  second  largest  cargo  ever  leaving  an 
American  cotton  port.  The  port  now  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the 
deep  water  ports  of  the  globe. 

The  aggregate  value  of  commodities  passing  over  the  bar  during  increase  of 
1896  was  15,665,407  doL,  as  against  12,295.962  dol.  for  1895,  an  commerce, 
increase  of  more  than  25  per  cent.,  and  attributable,  in  a measure, 
to  the  feasibility  of  using  heavy  draft  ships  at  advantageous  rates, 
on  account  of  the  deepening  of  the  channel. 

Health  conditions  have  continued  excellent,  and  the  official  Health, 
health  report  shows  a further  reduction  in  the  annual  death  rate. 

This  city  possesses  a most  elaborate  and  efficient  sewerage  and  ^anit  ition 
subsoil  drainage  system,  coupled  with  a modern  waterworks’  plant  " 
supplying  excellent  artesian  water,  and  together  with  its  municipal 
Incinerator  ” for  destroying  all  garbage,  carcases,  and  street 
sweepings,  is  considered  by  sanitary  experts  as  exceptionally  well 
equipped  for  maintaining  its  excellent  health  record. 

The  National  Government  maintains  a quarantine  station  in  Free 
this  harbour,  removing  ballast,  and  fumigating  gratis  all  vessels  quarantine, 
arriving  from  suspected  or  infected  ports. 

This  feature  exists  at  no  other  southern  port. 

The  local  authorities  have  abolished  the  fees  of  the  harbour  Harbour 
master  and  substituted  therefor  a small  tonnage  fee,  which  makes  master’s  fee 
a more  equitable  tax,  and  provides  for  actual  services  of  harbour  abohshe  . 
master  only  when  required  by  masters. 

A new  feature  of  the  exports  of  1896  was  the  direct  shipments  Pig  iron  to 
of  Alabama  pig  iron  and  cotton  to  Manchester,  via  the  Canal.  Europe. 


Nationality  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  arriving  at  Brunswick 
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Vessels. 

Tons. 

American  . . 

349 

266,634 

British 

49 

58,199 

Norwegian., 

51 

32,645 

Spanish 

39 

16,679 

German 

3 

2,133 

Russian 

5 

3,401 

Swedish 

3 

1,450 

Dutch 

1 

487 

Italian 

1 

535 

Portuguese . . 

2 

757 

Brazilian  . . 

1 

537 

French 

1 

767 

Total 

505 

384,224 

„ 1895 

480 

334,084 
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Wilmington. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Sprimt  reports  as  follows : — 

Navigation. 

In  the  year  1761,  during  a heavy  storm,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
broke  across  the  narrow  sand  beach  which  divided  the  sea  from 
the  river  some  7 miles  above  the  mouth,  which  from  that  time 
became  known  as  the  New  Inlet,  and  which  caused  a rapid  shoal- 
ing of  the  old  channel,  there  being  then  two  outlets  instead  of  one 
as  formerly. 

The  Cape  Fear  Kiver,  from  its  mouth  nearly  to  Wilmington 
is  properly  a tidal  estuary  of  about  38  square  miles.  The  river 
and  its  branches  drain  an  area  of  about  8,000  square  miles.  The 
amount  of  fresh  water  passing  out  at  the  mouth,  though  large, 
is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  tidal  flow  which 
alternately  fills  and  empties  this  great  reservoir.  The  mean 
fresh  water  discharge  of  the  river  does  not  exceed  9,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  while  the  tidal  flow  at  the  entrance  averages 
about  175,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  This  is  the  real  force  which 
creates  and  preserves  the  channel  across  the  shifting  sands  of  the 
coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  No  demonstration  is  needed  to 
prove  the  importance  of  concentrating  this  force.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  such  a force  would  be  most  efficient  in  preserving 
a passage  across  a bar  and  shoals  which  are  in  a position  sheltered 
from  the  prevailing  winds  and  heaviest  storms  of  the  coast.  This 
we  have  at  the  natural  mouth  of  the  river  which  is  wholly  sheltered 
from  northerly,  north-easterly,  and,  in  a great  measure,  from  easterly 
winds  by  its  position  in  the  bay,  protected  by  Cape  Fear  and 
Frying  Pan  Shoals. 

Congress  was  accordingly  petitioned  to  appropriate  the 
necessary  means  for  increasing  the  depth  of  water  on  Cape 
Fear  bar  and  river;  and  after  careful  surveys  and  estimates  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.,  it  was  decided  to  undertake  the 
entire  closure  of  New  Inlet  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  W.  P. 
Craighill.  This  important  and  difficult  work  was  begun  in  1875. 
A continuous  line  of  mattresses  composed  of  logs  and  brushwood 
sunk  and  loaded  with  stone,  was  laid  entirely  across  the  New 
Inlet  from  October,  1875,  to  June,  1876.  This  was  the  foundation 
of  the  dam.  The  work  was  continued  from  year  to  year  by  piling 
small  stone  rip  rap  on  and  over  this  foundation,  bringing  it  up 
to  high  water,  and  then  covering  it  with  heavy  granite  stones 
on  the  top  and  slopes  to  low  water.  The  closure  was  completed 
successfully  in  1881,  and  was  the  occasion  of  much  rejoicing  in 
Wilmington,  for  its  failure  would  have  completely  ruined  the 
port  of  Wilmington,  which  depends  for  its  life  upon  deep  water 
and  successful  competition  witli  Norfolk  and  Charleston. 

The  length  of  the  dam  from  Federal  Point  to  Zeke’s  Island 
is  1 mile,  but  the  extension  of  Zeke’s  Island  jetties  to  Smith’s 
Island  makes  the  line  much  longer.  The  rock  foundation  of  this 
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wall  is  from  90  to  120  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  for  three-fourths 
of  the  line  the  average  depth  of  stone  wall  is  30  feet  from  the 
top  of  the  dam.  In  some  places  it  is  36  feet  deep.  The  stone 
used  in  this  structure  would  build  a solid  wall  8 feet  high,  4 feet 
thick,  and  100  miles  long.  The  cost  of  the  work  was  480,000  dob, 
a small  sum  when  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking 
are  considered.  The  sea-wall  is  one  of  the  best  planned  and  most 
successful  engineering  feats  in  the  south. 

Lieut.-Colonel  D.  P.  Heap,  Corps  United  States  Engineers, 
who  is  now  in  charge  of  this  work,  reported  recently  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  as  follows : — 

The  United  States  began  to  improve  the  river  between  the 
bar  and  Wilmington  in  1829,  and  the  channel  on  the  bar  in 
1853.  In  1829  the  river  was  so  obstructed  that  vessels  drawing 
more  than  10  feet  were  obliged  to  anchor  14  miles  below 
Wilmington  and  discharge  a part  of  their  cargo  into  lighters.  In 
1853  at  low-water  on  the  bar  the  least  mid-channel  depth  was 
7 feet  in  the  western  channel,  7-^  feet  in  the  eastern  channel, 
and  8 feet  at  New  Inlet,  7 miles  above  the  mouth. 

The  original  project  of  1827  was  to  deepen  the  channel  through 
the  shoals  in  the  8 miles  next  below  Wilmington  by  contracting 
it  by  jetties  and  by  diverting  into  it  water  from  Brunswick  Eiver 
and  from  Fishing  and  Eodman’s  Creeks. 

The  project  of  1853  was  to  straighten  and  deepen  the  channel 
on  the  bar  by  building  jetties  and  a wing  dam,  by  dredging,  by 
diverting  water  through  it  from  New  Inlet,  by  building  a jetty 
at  Federal  Point,  and  by  closing  two  small  breaches  in  Zeke’s 
Island. 

The  project  of  1870  was  to  deepen  the  bar  channel  by  closing 
the  breaches  between  Smith’s  and  Zeke’s  Islands,  with  the  ultimate 
closure  of  New  Inlet  in  view. 

The  project  of  1873  was  to  deepen  the  channel  through  the 
bar,  added  to  that  of  1870,  to  dredge  the  Baldhead  (eastern) 
Channel,  to  extend  across  Zeke’s  Island,  and  beyond  it  into  the 
river,  the  dam  then  being  built  to  close  the  breaches  between 
Smith’s  and  Zeke’s  Islands,  and  to  close  New  Inlet,  commencing 
with  the  building  of  a jetty  from  Federal  Point. 

The  project  of  1874  was  to  “get  12  feet  at  low-water  as  high 
as  the  City  of  Wilmington,”  by  dredging  a channel  100  feet  wide 
through  Horseshoe  Shoal,  below  New  Inlet,  and  through  three 
other  shoals  near  Wilmington. 

The  project  of  1881  was  to  dredge  a channel  2J  miles  in  length 
through  Horseshoe  Shoal,  and  through  eight  other  shoals  above  it, 
270  feet  wide  and  16  feet  deep  at  mean  low- water  from  deep 
water  at  Smithville  (Southport)  to  Wilmington. 

February  28,  1889,  pursuant  to  a requirement  of  the  Eiver  and 
Harbour  Act  of  August  11,  1888,  the  cost  of  obtaining  a channel 
20  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  from  Wilmington  to  the  ocean 
was  reported  to  be  1,800,000  dol.  In  the  annual  report  for  1889 
it  was  reported  that  an  additional  appropriation  of  25,000  dol. 
would  be  required  to  complete  the  project  of  1881,  and  obtain  a 
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channel  16  feet  deep  from  Wilmington  to  the  ocean.  By  the 
Kiver  and  Harbour  Act  of  September  19,  1890,  Congress 
appropriated  170,000  dol.  for  improving  the  Cape  Fear  Eiver  at 
and  below  Wilmington,  and  dredging  to  the  depth  of  20  feet, 
commenced  at  Wilmington  January  19,  1891,  and  ceased  at 
Brunswick  Eiver  Shoal,  miles  below  Wilmington,  September  7,. 
1892. 

Since  September  7,  1892,  work  has  been  in  progress  to  obtain 
a channel  through  the  shoals  betv/een  Wilmington  and  the  bar, 
and  on  the  latter  18  feet  at  mean  low  water. 

On  June  30,  1895,  a channel  had  been  obtained  18  feet  deep 
at  mean  low  water,  of  variable  width,  but  nowhere  less  than  148 
feet,  through  all  the  shoals  between  Wilmington  and  the  ocean, 
except  that  at  Snows  Marsh,  where  the  depth  was  16*7  feet,  and 
on  the  bar,  where  there  was  a narrow  straight  channel  14’2  feet 
deep,  and  a narrow  crooked  chanoel  15  feet  deep.  A training 
dike  5,692  feet  in  length  had  been  built  at  Snows  Marsh,  a suc- 
tion dredging  steamer  had  been  built  under  contract  and  placed 
in  operation  on  the  bar  and  at  Snows  Marsh  Shoal,  and  a breach 
made  by  the  sea  in  the  east  bank  of  the  river  around  the  end  of 
New  Inlet  Dam  had  been  closed  by  the  deposit  of  1,353  tons  of 
granite. 

The  work  of  the  past  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  has 
been  carried  on  by  hired  labour  and  use  of  the  Government 
plant. 

The  United  States  dredging-steamer  “Cape  Fear”  removed 
318,636  cubic  yards  of  material  from  the  ocean  bar  during  142 
working  days,  and  155,250  cubic  yards  from  Snows  Marsh  Channel 
during  118  working  days. 

1,788  piles  were  driven,  and  1,533T5  cords  of  brush  fascines 
were  used  in  extending  the  Snows  Marsh  Dike  2,992  feet  up 
stream,  and  556  feet  down  stream,  and  1,417T7  cords  of  brush 
fascines  were  used  in  making  needed  repairs  to  the  dike. 

Minor  repairs  were  made  to  the  Swash  Defence  Dam,  in  which 
25  tons  of  stone  were  used.  A break  125  feet  long  in  the  New 
Inlet  Dam,  near  Federal  Point,  the  place  where  a similar  break 
occurred  last  year,  has  been  undergoing  repair;  1,822  bags  of 
sand,  175  tons  of  stone,  and  85T0  cords  ui  brush  in  fascines  have 
been  so  far  used  in  repairing  this  break,  which  W(^rk  is  at  date 
unfinished. 

A survey  of  the  river  for  the  establishment  of  liarbonr  lines- 
for  the  city  of  Wilmington  was  made,  and  three  hydrogra})hi(i 
surveys  each  were  made  of  tlie  ocean  bar  and  Snows  Marsli 
Channel  and  vicinity. 

26  of  the  triangular  stations  along  the  river  were  made  per- 
manent by  means  of  concrete. 

The  United  States  plant  was  repaired  and  kept  in  condition  to 
perform  the  work  required  of  it. 

The  condition  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  is  that  a channel  nowhere  less  than  148  feet  wide  and  18 
feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  exists  from  Wilmington  to  the  ocean, 
(2326)  0 
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except  at  Snows  Marsh  Shoal,  where  the  depth  is  only  16'7  feet, 
as  it  was  last  year. 

The  Snows  Marsh  Dike  is  now  9,240  feet  long,  and  has  by 
scour  arrested  the  shoaling  at  this  place. 

The  New  Inlet  Dam  is  intact  and  in  good  condition  except  at 
the  place  near  Federal  Point,  where  the  break  by  undermioing  of 
125  feet  has  occurred  around  its  shore  end. 

Tlie  Swash  Defence  Dam  is  intact  and  in  excellent  condition. 

The  work  on  the  river  has  been  under  the  immediate  charge  of 
Mr.  Charles  Humphreys,  assistant  engineer. 

The  sum  of  25,000  dol.  will  be  recpiired  annually  for  main- 
tenance of  this  improvement. 


Carrying  Trade. 

The  increased  depth  of  water  to  20  feet  on  Cape  Fear  Bar,  and 
in  Cape  Fear  Eiver  to  Wilmington  18 to  19  feet  (average  tide), 
has  changed  the  class  of  tonnage  to  and  from  this  port.  In 
former  years,  for  example,  10  years  ago,  in  1886,  the  British 
carrying  trade  employed  only  three  or  four  steamers  of  800  to 
IjlOO  tons  net  register,  and  about  35  sailing  vessels  of  250  to  900 
tons  for  the  cotton,  lumber,  and  naval  stores  trade.  In  1896 
there  were  employed  24  British  steamers  averaging  about  1,800 
tons  each  net  register,  and  16  sailing  vessels  of  about  the  same 
class  as  formerly. 

A line  of  American  steamers  sailing  twice  weekly  has 
absorbed  largely  the  coasting  trade,  which  formerly  employed 
several  hundred  American  schooners. 

10  years  ago  a large  business  was  done  in  Scandinavian  and 
German  sailing  bottoms.  During  the  year  past,  1896,  this  trade 
has  been  reduced  by  at  least  one-half,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
American  and  British  steam  tonnage. 


Products. 

Turpentine  The  trade  of  Wilmington  has  decreased  in  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine,  resin,  and  tar,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pine  trees  in  the 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  have  been  gradually 
reduced  in  number  by  felling,  and  by  depletion  by  tapping, 
and  the  operations  of  turpentine  distillers  have  extended  to 
Georgia  and  Florida,  where  there  is  a greater  extent  of  virgin 
forest.  It  appears,  however,  that  Wilmington  trade  in  these 
products  is  not  very  far  behind  the  volume  of  10  years  ago,*  as  the 
following  comparison  of  1886  and  1896  will  show  : — 


! 

1 Spirits, 

1 Turpentine. 

Resin. 

Tar. 

Keceiptfi,  1886  

Casks. 

Barrels.  ' 

Barrels. 

60.7.38 

289,164 

67,043 

„ 1896  

' 46,.5a3 

20.5,137 

67,198 
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In  cotton  receipts  and  exports  there  has  been  a very  large  Cotton, 
increase,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  development  may 
be  largely  attributed  to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  a firm 
which  was  established  in  1886  by  two  Scotchmen  who  became 
identified  with  the  progress  of  Wilmington,  and  whose  efforts  have' 
been  marked  in  its  development.  They  own  one  of  the  most 
extensive  of  cotton  press  plants  in  America,  and  their  shipments 
to  all  cotton  ports  abroad  now  aggregate  two-thirds  of  t!iO 
entire  Wilmington  trade  in  raw  cotton. 

The  total  Wilmington  receipts  in  cotton  in  1886  were  137,357 
bales,  and  those  in  1896  will  probably  exceed  250,000  bales. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  a large  area  of  hitherto  waste  land  Fruit,  &c. 
on  the  lines  of  railways  in  N’orth  Carolina  has  been  taken  up  for 
the  cultivation  of  early  small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  supplying 
the  markets  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  in  the 
spring  months  of  the  year.  This  occupation  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful and  remunerative,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  straw- 
berries, and  the  volume  of  trade  in  these  products  has  increased 
from  probably  5,000Z.  in  1886  to  50,000/.  in  1896.  At  times  when 
the  supply  from  Florida  and  Southern  Georgia  is  waning,  the 
demand  for  Carolina  fruit  and  vegetables  is  active,  and  the  prices 
obtained  leave  large  profits  over  the  cost  of  production. 

The  fisheries  in  this  State  are  extensive  and  profitable ; Fisheries, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  herring,  shad,  mullet,  and 
other  food  fishes  are  shipped  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  and 
also  to  markets  in  the  Northern  States.  The  recent  developments 
in  deep  sea  fishing  have  largely  increased  this  trade.  It  had  been 
supposed  that  the  food  fish  which  are  most  numerous  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  along  the  coast  migrated  to  warmer  seas  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  but  it  has  been  found  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  and  that  in  cold  weather  the  fish  seek  the  greatest  depths 
which  afford  feeding  ground  within  a few  miles  of  the  coast ; large 
nets  are  now  spread  upon  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  and  by  a simple 
arrangement  of  blocks  similar  to  that  of  the  patent  reefing 
appliance  are  drawn  to  the  surface  laden  with  almost  incredible 
numbers  of  fish  in  fine  condition. 


Hetumn  of  l^ritlsh  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  tho  Year  189G. 
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Port  Koyal. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Kessler  reports  as  follows : — > 

Since  my  last  annual  report  I beg  to  say  that  the  condition  of 
this  port  remains  about  the  same,  except  that  the  phosphate 
rock  industry  has  fallen-off  about  one-third,  owing  to  the  low 
price  of  rock  and  the  competition  of  other  countries  which  can 
mine  the  rock  as  cheaply  and  have  no  State  royalty  to  pay. 

The  large  Government  dry  dock  is  now  completed  and  ready 
to  take  in  any  sized  vessel. 

We  also  have  a coaling  station  at  this  port,  and  vessels  can 
obtain  coal  day  and  night  with  quick  despatch.  Pilot’s  rates 
are  cheaper  than  at  Charleston  or  Savannah,  so  it  would 
pay  British  steamers  in  want  of  coal  to  call  at  this  port,  and  save 
time  and  the  dangers  of  going  round  Cape  Hatteras. 

The  general  health  of  this  port  is  very  good. 

Our  exports  consist  of  cotton,  cotton-seed,  cotton-seed  meal 
flour,  grain,  lumber,  phosphate  rock,  naval  stores. 

Imports  : salt,  kainit,  meat,  meal,  sulphur,  blood,  soda. 


Exports  to  England  from  the  Port  of  Beaufort,  S.C.,  for  Year 
ending  December  31,  1896. 


Month- 

Nationality. 

Commodities. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

January  ... 

British  steamships 

Cotton 

Bales. 

3,492 

Tons. 

M.  feet. 

Dol. 

141,356 

,, 

M yy 

Lumber 

27,000 

816 

February  

If  1) 

Phos.  rock 

5,688 

20,042 

t*  ••• 

f>  1 1 

Cotton 

16,779 

641,288 

1 

Lumber 

73,'000 

2,603 

March  

Cotton 

11,539 

453,705 

• f »l 

Phos.  rock 

5,127 

19,048 

April 

ft  f f 

Lumber 

125^00 

4,893 

If  ff 

Phos.  rock 

11,412 

41,16! 

May  

1» 

2,582 

10,328 

f f f f 

Cotton 

1,^3 

74,406 

... 

Lumber 

• •• 

128,'000 

3,768 

June 

ff  ff 

Phos.  rock 

dim 

21,333 

,, 

ff  If 

Cotton  ... 

”269 

9,03f) 

... 

ff 

Lumber 

148,*000 

5,418 

July  

If  If 

Phos.  rock 

7,267 

27,868 

August  ... 

1 f 1 f f 

U )) 

8,601 

28,753 

6,218 

9J 

Lumber 

126i000 

September 

f f ff 

Colton  ... 

2,’i83 

76,711 

f 1 ff 

Phos.  rock 

4,’932 

19,728 

October  

>> 

3,491 

11,773 

,, 

M II 

Cotton 

:',743 

303,526 

,, 

ff  1 

Lumber 

ii”ooo 

326 

November 

Phos.  rock 

2,435 

7,-305 

y, 

Cotton 

10,600 

415,520 

DeceuiBer 

Lumber 

415,'000 

15,369 

f f f f 

Phos.  rock 

9,035 

26,075 

,, 

Cotton 

20,300 

796,027 



ff  M 

Lumber 

132,550 

883 

(2326) 
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No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1740.  Shanghai  . . 

..  2|d. 

1799.  Cadiz  .. 

2d. 

1741.  Bilbao  .. 

..  3^d. 

1800.  Meshed  . . 

, , 

2id. 

1742.  Tahiti  . . 

..  lid. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

, . 

4id. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

..  lid. 

1802.  Batoum  . . 

Id. 

1744.  Amoy 

..  lid. 

1803.  Peking  .. 

, , 

3d. 

1745.  Ichang 

..  Id. 

1804.  Samos 

id. 

1746.  Berlin 

..  id. 

1805.  Dantzig  .. 

2d. 

1747.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

..  5id. 

1806.  Antwerp  . . 

, , 

lid. 

1748.  Porto  Rico 

..  lid. 

1807.  Ajaccio  . . 

, , 

lid. 

1749.  Montevideo 

..  lid. 

1808.  Stettin 

3d. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

. . 3d. 

1809.  Aleppo 

Id. 

1751.  Cayenne  .. 

..  id. 

1810.  Tangier  . . 

2id. 

1752.  Frankfort.. 

.-.  3d. 

1811.  lokio 

.. 

3id. 

1753.  Malaga 

..  8id. 

1812.  Madeira  . . 

id. 

1754.  Soul 

..  Id. 

1813.  Vera  Cruz 

, . 

Id. 

1755.  Copenhagen 

..  3d. 

1814.  Oporto 

Id 

1756.  Nice 

..  Id. 

1815.  Hamburg.. 

, , 

lid. 

1757.  Lisbon 

..  ild. 

1816.  New  Orleans 

lid. 

1758.  Nagasaki  .. 

..  Id. 

1817.  Bengazi  . . 

id. 

1759.  Hamburg . . 

..  2id. 

1818.  Marmagao 

id. 

1760.  Mozambique 

, , 

..  2d. 

1819.  Gothenburg 

, , 

2d. 

1761.  Cettinje  .. 

..  lid. 

1820.  Dar-al-Baida 

3d. 

1762.  The  Hague 

..  lid. 

1821.  Erzeroum 

id. 

1763.  Cephalonia 

..  Id. 

1822.  Munich 

.* 

2id. 

1764.  Bahia 

..  Id. 

1823.  Samoa 

id. 

1765.  Zanzibar  .. 

..  lid. 

1824.  Chinkiang 

Id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

..  Id. 

1825.  Jeddah 

Id. 

1767.  New  York 

..  2d. 

1826.  Sofia 

lid. 

1768.  Chef 00 

..  Id. 

1827.  Mexico 

2d. 

.1769.  Caracas  .. 

..  id. 

1828.  Teneriffe  .. 

• • 

3id. 

1770.  Palermo  .. 

Hid. 

1829.  Batoum  , , 

0 • 

Id. 

1771.  Mombasa  . . 

..  id. 

1830.  Cadiz 

Id. 

1772.  Nice 

..  lid. 

1831.  Martinique 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest. . 

..  4id. 

1832.  Odessa 

• • 

Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  . . 

..  lid. 

1833.  Ghilan  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1775.  Gralatz 

..  lid. 

1834  Old  Calabar 

6id. 

1776.  Madrid  .. 

..  2d. 

1835.  Tamsui  ,, 

Id. 

1777.  Vienna 

..  2d. 

1836.  Copenhagen 

id. 

1778.  Canton 

..  Id. 

1837.  Salonica  . . 

lid. 

1779.  Yokohama 

..  lid. 

1838.  Honolulu  ,, 

** 

id. 

1780.  Newchwang 

..  Id. 

1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

2d. 

1781.  Wuhu 

..  Id. 

1840.  Para 

Id. 

1782.  Athens 

..  2d. 

1841.  Bolivia  , . 

2d. 

1783.  Tonga 

..  id. 

1842.  Washington 

3d. 

1784.  Smyrna  . . 

..  id. 

1843.  Berlin 

2d. 

1785.  Baghdad  . . 

* , 

..  Id. 

1844.  L^ganda  .. 

.. 

Id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

..  4id. 

1845.  Belgrade  .. 

, , 

lid. 

1787.  Bangkok  . . 

, , 

..  Id. 

1846.  Dakar 

id. 

1788.  Odessa 

, , 

..  2d. 

1847.  Florence  . . 

lid. 

1789.  Naples 

, , 

..  2d. 

1848.  Copenhagen 

2d. 

1790.  Beyrout  .. 

..  Id. 

1849.  Havre 

2d. 

1791.  Tunis 

..  lid. 

1850.  Serajevo  .. 

Id. 

1792.  Kiukiang  , , 

, , 

..  3d. 

1851.  Madrid  . . 

, , 

2d. 

1793.  Bangkok  . . 

. , 

..  Id. 

1852.  La  Rochelle 

lid. 

1794.  Rio  Grande  do 

Sul 

..  Id. 

1853.  Chicago  . . 

, , 

4d. 

1795.  Valparaiso 

. « 

..  4d. 

1854.  Berhn 

. . 

Id. 

1796.  Brindisi  . . 

• • 

..  2id. 

1855.  Cherbourg 

2id. 

1797.  ’Bushire  . . 

• • 

..  2d. 

1856.  Beira  . . 

Id. 

1798.  Christiania 

.. 

..  5id. 

1857.  Charleston 

• • 

. . 

2id. 

No.  1858. 


Reference  to  previous  Report,  Annual  Series  No,  1679. 


FRANCE. 

SAIGON. 


Consul  Tremlett  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 

(Eeceived  at  Foreign  Office,  Marcli  29,  1897.) 

My  Lord^ 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  my  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Trade,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  of  Saigon  for  the  year  1896. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  CHAS.  F.  TREMLETT. 


Report  on  the  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  o/  Saigon  jor  the 

Year  1896. 
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Tonkin. 

The  death  of  Governor- General  Rousseau  on  November  9 
interrupted  in  a degree  the  progress  of  the  measures  then  in 
view. 

Not  so  much  is  heard  of  piracy,”  but  an  occasional  outbreak, 
resulting  in  loss  of  life,  shows  that  it  is  prevalent  in  the  interior, 
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FRANCE. 


Rice  season. 


Export  of 
rice. 


New  crop. 


Cochin-China. 

As  premised  in  previous  report,  the  rice  harvest  was  inferior  to 
that  of  1895,  but  not  to  the  extent  anticipated ; it  should,  how- 
ever, be  mentioned  that  a considerable  quantity  of  new  grain 
coming  in  early  was  exported  with  and  augments  the  total  of 
the  crop  of  1896. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables  that  shipments 
amounted  to  8,281,000  piculs,  equal  to  487,000  tons,  or  78,000 
tons  less  than  the  previous  season. 

The  export  of  broken  rice  and  rice  flour  was  875,430 
piculs,  or  51,500  tens. 

Total  export  538,500  tons,  or  74,000  tons  less  than  that  of 
1895. 


Qualities. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

White  rice 

Cargo  „ 

Paddy  . . 

Tons. 

169,300 

259,600 

58,100 

Dollars. 

8,020,000 

9.800.000 

1.730.000 

£ 

868,800 

1,061,700 

187,400 

Total 

487,000 

19,550,000 

2,117,900 

Note. — Exchange  at  2s.  2d. 


Statements  of  Rice  Exports  for  1896. 


Countries. 

j Ports. 

Quantity. 

Total. 

Piculs. 

Piculs. 

China 

Hong-Kong  . . 
1 Swatow 
' Amoy 

i 

5,660,200 

47,800 

57,400 

5,765,400 

Philippines 

} Manila  .. 

j Iloilo 

1 Cebu  . . . . . . 

93,700 

222,700 

3,800 

320,200 

Tonkin  . . 

Haiphong 

117,400 

Straits  . . 

Singapore 

560,900 

Java 

Sourabaya  . . 

569,300 

37,000 

Reunion. . 

Port  Louis  . . 

New  Caledonia . . 

Noumea 

14,100 

Europe  . . 

897,000 

Total  . 0 

•• 

8,281,300 

The  crop  now  being  harvested  cannot  be  reported  upon  with 
much  approach  to  certainty  as  nothing  will  be  actually  known 
until  a much  later  period  ; the  weather  during  what  should  have 
been  che  wet  season  was  very  capriciouSj  and  although  what  is 
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called  early  ” rice  benefited  greatly  from  lack  of  rain,  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  must  have  suffered  more  or  less.  Early  grain  came  to 
market  even  in  October,  and,  during  the  first  half  of  November, 
arrived  in  quantities  of  4,000  piculs  daily — an  unprecedented  fact. 

Of  late  years  the  climate  of  Cochin-China  has  clianged  to  a 
considerable  extent : there  is  no  longer  the  comparatively  “ cool  ” 
season  to  which  old  residents  have  been  accustomed  from  the  end 
of  November  until  March,  and  even  now  early  in  February  there 
are  signs  of  the  commencement  of  the  rains. 


Table  of  other  Exports. 


• 

Value. 

Product. 

Quantity. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Betel  nut 

Piculs. 

2,202 

Tons. 

131 

Dollars. 

55,000 

£ 

6,000 

Cardamons 

759 

45 

151,800 

16,500 

Coooanut  oil 

2,143 

127 

1,700 

180 

Coprah  . . 

33,631 

2,002 

11,000 

1,200 

Cotton  .. 

52,053 

1,004,177 

3,100 

1,041,000 

113,000 

Fish  . . 

60,000 

10,042,000 

1,088,000 

Gamboge 

304 

18 

18,200 

2,000 

Hides  . . 

9,878 

588 

197,600 

21,500 

Horns  . . 

5,460 

325 

92,800 

10,000 

Isinglass 

483 

28 

144,900 

137,500 

15,700 

Lard 

11,462 

680 

14,900 

Pepper  .. 

20,025 

1,192 

701,000 

76,000 

Silk 

5,420 

322 

1,355,000 

147,000 

Salt 

101,522 

6,043 

13,200 

1,400 

AVood  .. 

3,053 

182 

6,100 

700 

Pigs  (live) 

(number) 

14,804 

•• 

118,400 

12,800 

The  number  of  vessels  of  all  nations  that  cleared  from  Shipping  and 
Saigon  during  the  year  1896  was  307,  of  366,268  tons;  adding  navigation, 
the  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritirnes,  Compagnie  Nationale, 
and  Bangkok  Lines,  the  total  comes  to  478  vessels,  of  608,817 
tons. 

The  British  flag  accounts  for  112  vessels,  of  155,541  tons,  or 
somewhat  less  than  one-half  of  the  tonnage  employed. 

The  average  tonnage  of  British  vessels  was  1,380  ; that  of  the 
others  about  the  same. 
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Port 

regulations. 


Exchange. 


Statement  of  Shipping  Entered. 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
j Vessels. 

1 

j Tons. 

British  

no 

153,046 

2 

2,495 

112 

i 155,541 

Dutch  

1 

1,415  : 

1 

1,415 

French  

2 

1,524  1 

2 

2,999 

4 

4,  .523 

German  

157 

173,370 

157 

173,370 

Norwegian 

28 

25,178  j 

28 

25,178 

American 

2 

2 6*h 

2 

2,681 

Swedish  

‘"l 

"989 

1 

685 

2 

1,674 

Japanese  

1 

1,886 

1 

, 1,886 

Total 

300 

357,408 

■ 

8,860 

307 

366,268 

Messageries  Mari- 
times  

120 

187,583 

1 

120 

187,583 

Compagnie  Nation- 
ale 

24 

44,853 

24 

44,853 

Messageries  Fluvi- 
ales  

27 

10,113 

1 

27 

10,113 

Grand  total  ... 

471  j 

599,957  1 

1 

' i 

8,860  1 

478 

1 

608,817 

Rates  of  freight  ruled  as  under : — 


Per  Picul. 

' From — 

To— 

' Cents. 

Cents. 

Singapore 

4 

11 

HoBg-Eong 

. . 5 

15 

Pliilippines 

16 

20 

Amoy 

..1  19 

20 

Java 

..  i 15 

17 

Port  regulations  were  published  afresh  in  August;  they 
contain  some  new  and  some  old  paragraphs.  Art.  9.  Except 
within  the  actual  roads  of  Saigon,  all  crimes,  delits,  &c.,  are 
considered  as  having  occurred  at  sea.  Art.  12.  Each  pilot 
shall  hand  each  captain  coming  in  from  sea  a copy  of  these 
regulations,  so  that  he  cannot  plead  ignorance,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  captains  will  get  them. 

Exchange  has  fluctuated  more  or  less,  but  in  no  marked 
degree. 
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Kates  have  ruled  as  under : — 


Paper. 

Usance. 

From — 

To— 

London  Bank  Bills  . . 

Demand 

2s.  l^d. 

2^.  2ld. 

Documentary  Bills 

3 months’ 

2s.  Ud. 

2s.  ^\d. 

Hong- Kong  Bank  Bills 

Demand 

i % premium 

If  % discount 

Documentary  Bills 

15  days’ 

1 % discount 

4 % discount 

Singapore  Bank  Bills 

Demand 

2 % premium 

2 % discount 

Documentary  Bills 

30  days’ 
30  days’ 
30  days’ 

1 % discount 

% discount 

Manila  Documentary  Bills. . 

Par 

Japan  Documentary  Bills  .. 

2 % discount 

4f  % discount 

J ava  Documentary  Bills  . . 

30  days’ 

129  florins 

140  florins 

Note. — The  official  dollar  rate  closed  at  2 65  fr.,  as  against  2 75  fr., 
December,  1895. 


Bullion. 


Amount. 

Dollars. 

Coin  imported 

6,459,500 

„ exported 

1,432,000 

Consequent  upon  the  existence  of  the  bubonic  plague  at  Cattle 
Hong-Kong,  the  import  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  everything  apper-  importation, 
taining  to  them,  was  absolutely  prohibited  in  May,  but  this 
prohibition  was  withdrawn  in  October. 

A white  light  was  exhibited  on  July  1 on  the  Isles  de  Lighthouse. 
Norway  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  varied  by  two  flashes  in  two 
minutes  : height  above  sea  level  110  metres,  height  of  tower  30 
metres,  visible  22  miles. 

The  Budget  is  fixed  at  12,000,000  dol.  (1,125,000/.).  Budget. 


Cholon. 

This  city,  commonly  called  China  Town,”  is,  as  its  native 
name  implies,  the  mart  for  all  products  of  the  colony,  and  of 
Cambodia.  Grain  from  the  most  distant  provinces  must  pass 
Saigon,  and  find  a market  there  ; it  is  the  residence  of  all  Chinese 
merchants,  and  rice-mills,  with  one  exception,  are  situated  there. 

Its  population  is  estimated  at  120,000,  to  which  should  be 
added  at  least  20,000  during  the  busy  season  ; but  these  figures  are 
probably  much  below  the  reality. 

It  boasts  of  a Mayor  and  Municipal  Council,  which  disposes  of 
a budget  of  175,000  dol.  (20,000/.). 

Passes  which  cost  in  1896  10  dol.  9 c.  (1/.  2.9.  Id.)  have  been  Taxes  on 
raised  to  12  dol.  50  c.  (1/.  5s.  7d.)  per  annum.  • Chinese. 

Passports  formerly  4 dol.  (8s.  10^/.)  are  now  6 dol.  50  c. 
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FRANCE. 


Trade  of 
Leeds  and 
district. 


Woollens. 


Iron. 


Textile 

machinery. 

Agricultural 

machinery. 

Electric  light 
machinery. 


Brick  making 
machinery. 


Leather 
tanning,  &c. 


Tobacco. 


Soap  making. 


Coal  mining. 


(14s.  06?,);  there  has  been  some  rioting  in  consequence,  and  the 
price  of  labour  all  round  has  increased  100  per  cent. 

The  following  observations  refer  to  the  trades  principally 
carried  on  in  the  Leeds  district,  and  on  which,  in  a recent  circular 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  I was  requested  to  report. 

Generally  speaking,  the  ‘‘Tarif,”  which  is  the  General  Tariff 
of  France,  severely  handicaps  all  foreign  manufactures. 

Woollens  may  almost  be  left  out  of  consideration,  except  light 
blankets,  of  which  a large  number  are  sold  yearly  at  2s.  9c?. 
each. 

Large  quantities  of  iron  are  employed  constantly.  It  is 
nearly  all  imported  from  France,  if  not  manufactured  there. 

Some  ginning  machinery  has  been  ordered  from  America,  and 
the  industry  may  develop  at  no  distant  date. 

AVith  regard  to  agricultural  machinery  methods  are  very 
primitive,  and  will  change  with  difficulty. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  done  in  electric  light  machinery, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  post  office,  all  by  foreign 
firms,  English  for  the  most  part.  The  cities  of  Saigon  and 
Cholon  are  to  be  lighted  by  electricity,  but  I am  not  able  to 
state  whether  the  contract  has  been  settled  ; the  money,  however, 
has  been  voted. 

An  enormous  quantity  of  bricks  are  made  and  used  annually, 
and  I should  say  there  was  not  much  machinery  used  in  the 
process.  It  is  quite  possible  that  something  may  be  done  in  this, 
if  not  too  expensive. 

Chinese  and  natives  produce  a considerable  quantity  of  leather 
of  an  inferior  quality,  but  it  is  good  enough  for  native  use 
apparently  ; even  Europeans  use  it  on  accouni  of  its  cheapness. 

The  tobacco  plant  is  superb,  but  the  quality  does  not 
recommend  itself  to  European  taste,  and  is  not  an  article  of 
export. 

There  is  a fairly  large  establishment  which  exports  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  soap  to  neighbouring  colonies. 

Coal  mining  is  extensively  carried  on  in  Tonkin. 

If  I have  not  mentioned  each  subject  noted  in  the  circular, 
my  silence  may  be  taken  to  mean  either  that  the  article  is  uii- 
suited  to  the  place,  or  that  no  profitable  business  is  likely  to  be 
done  in  it. 

Above  all,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  labour  is  plentiful 
and  cheap,  except  for  Europeans. 
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No 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

Price. 

..  lid.  1 

No. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

Price. 
..  4id. 

1744,  Amoy 

. . 

lid. 

1802.  Baton m 

..  Id. 

1745.  Ichang 

. . 

Id.  ! 

1 803.  Peking- 

. . 

..  3d. 

1746.  lierlin 

id 

1804.  Samos 

..  id. 

1747.  Rio  de  J aneiro 

. . 

5id. 

1 805.  Dantzig 

..  2d. 

1748.  Porto  Rico  .. 

lid. 

1806.  Antwerp 

..  lid. 

1749.  Montevideo.. 

lid. 

1807.  Ajtccio 

..  lid. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

3d. 

1808.  Stettin 

• 9 

..  3d. 

1751.  Cayenne 

id. 

1809  Aleppo 

. , 

..  Id. 

1752.  Frankfort 

3d. 

• 1810.  Tangier 

, , 

..  2|d. 

1753.  Malaga 

8id. 

1 8 i 1 . T okio 

..  3id. 

1754.  Soul  ..  •• 

Id. 

1812.  Madeira 

..  id. 

1755.  Copenhagen.. 

3d. 

1813,  Vera  Cruz  . . 

..  Id. 

1756.  Nice  . . 

Id. 

1814.  Oporto 

..  id. 

1757.  Lisbon 

. . 

lid. 

1815.  Hamburg 

..  lid. 

1758.  Nagasaki 

Id. 

1816.  New  Orleans 

..  lid. 

1759.  Hamburg 

2hd. 
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. . id. 

1760.  Mozambique 

2d. 
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..  id. 
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lid. 

1819.  Gothenburg.. 

..  2d. 

1762.  The  Hague  ..  .. 

lid. 

1820.  Dar-al-Baida, , 

..  3d. 

1763.  Cephalonia  .. 

• • 

Id. 

1821.  Erzeroum 

9 « 

..  id. 

1764.  Bahia 

Id. 

1822.  Munich 

..  2id. 

1765.  Zanzibar 

lid. 

1823.  Samoa 

..  id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

Id. 

1824.  Chinkiang  .. 

..  Id. 

1767.  New  York  . . 

. . 

2d. 

1825.  .Jeddah 

..  Id. 

1768.  Chefoo 

Id. 

1826.  Sofia 

..  lid. 

1769.  Caracas 

id. 

1827.  Mexico 

..  2d. 

1770.  Palermo 

1771.  Mombasa 

Ilia. 

..  id. 

18-28  Tenerifie 
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•• 

..  3id. 

..  Id. 

1772.  Nice  .. 

‘Ud. 

I83u.  Cadiz.. 

..  Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

4|d. 

1831.  Alartinique  .. 

..  Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  .. 

lid. 

1832  Odes.sa 

..  Id. 

1 775.  iJalatz 

Lid. 

1833.  Ghilan 

..  Id. 

1 776.  Madrid 

2d. 

1834.  Old  Calabar.. 

..  6id. 

1 777.  Vienna 

2d. 

1835,  Tamsui 

..  Id. 

1778.  Canton 

Id. 

1836.  Copenhagen  . . 

..  id. 

1779.  Yokohama  .. 

lid. 

1837.  Salonica 

. . lid. 

1780.  Ne wchwang . . 

Id. 

1.838  Honolulu 

..  id. 

1781  Wuhu 

Id. 

1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

..  2d. 

1782.  Athens 

2d. 

1840.  Para  . . 

..  Id. 

1783.  Tonga  ..  •• 

id. 

1841.  Bolivia 

..  2d. 

1784.  Smyrna 

id. 

1842.  Washington.. 

. : 3d. 

1785.  Baghdad  .. 

id. 

1843.  Berlin 

..  2d. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka  .. 

4id. 

1844.  Uganda 

..  Id. 

1787.  Bangkok 

id. 

1845.  Belgrade 

. . lod. 

1788.  Ocessa 

2d. 

1846.  Dakar 

..  Id. 

1789.  Naples 

. . 

2d. 

1847.  Florence 

..  lid. 

1790.  Beyront 

Id. 

1848.  Copenhagen.. 

..  2d. 

1791.  Tunis 

lid. 

1849.  Havre 

..  2d. 

1792.  Kiukiang 

. . 

3d. 

1850.  Serajevo 

..  Id. 

1793.  Bangkok 

. . 

Id. 

1851.  Madrid 

..  2d. 

1794.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  . . 

Id. 

1852.  La  Rochelle  . . 

..  lid. 

1795.  Valparaiso  .. 

. . 

4d. 

1853,  Chicago 

..  4d. 

1796.  Brindisi 

. . 

2id. 

1854.  Berlin 

..  Id. 

1797.  Bushire 

2d. 

1855.  Cherbourg  .. 

..  2id. 

1798.  Christiania  .. 

5id. 

1856.  Beira. . 

..  Id. 

1799.  Cadiz 

2d. 

1857.  Charleston  . , 

..  2id. 

1800.  Meshed 

•• 

2. Id. 

1858.  Saigon 

. 9 

..  id. 

No.  1859, 
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EGYPT. 

SUAKIN. 

Consul  Lamb  to  the  Marqaess  of  Salisbury. 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  March  27,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  a Report  on  the 
Trade,  &c.,  of  this  Consular  District  for  the  year  1896. 

I have,  <fec. 

(Signed)  HARRY  H.  LAMB. 


Report  on  the  Trad^e,  &c.,  of  the  Consular  District  of  Suakin  for  the 

Year  1896. 
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KGYPT. 


Decreabe  of 
trade*. 


Imports-. 


Cotton  goods. 


OrHin. 


Liquors. 


The  custom-house  returns  of  tliis  port  for  tlie  year  1896  show 
a considerable  lalling-off  in  every  branch  of  trade,  consequent  on 
the  revival  of  Mahdiist  activity  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and 
the  subsequent  expedition  to  Dongola,  which  resulted  in  a general 
feeling  of  uncertainty  and  the  interruption  of  the  principal  trade 
routes  in  the  interior. 

Tlie  total  value  of  all  merchandise  and  specie  imported  into 
and  exported  from  Suakin  during  the  twelvemonth  is  estimated  at 
196,960/.,  as  against  291,289/.  in  1895,  and  327,802/.  in  1894. 

The  imports  amounted  in  value  to  110,165/.,  being  less  by 
25,000/.  than  in  1895,  and  by  29,000/.  than  in  1894.  It  is  indeed 
the  lowest  figure  recorded  since  the  troublous  years  1886-88, 
when  Osman  Digna  lay  encamped  almost  within  sight  of  the 
town,  and  the  sub-ports  of  Akik  and  Trinkitat  were  closed  to 
trade. 

The  Siudvin-Berber  road  was  closed  to  outgoing  caravans  in 
the  last  week  of  February  and  i-emained  so,  with  a few  excep- 
tions in  the  month  of  June,  tliroughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  During  tlie  brief  period  when  trade  was  free,  732  camel- 
loads  of  merchandise,  valued  at  9,623/.,  were  despatched  from 
here  to  Berber  as  against  2,403  loads,  and  30,000/.  in  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months.  Doubtless  some  goods  liesides  these  found 
their  way,  clandestinely  and  in  small  (piantities,  into  the  interior, 
as  well  fj’om  this  town  as  from  I'olvar,  but  tlie  difference  between 
the  total  value  of  imports  and  that  of  the  merchandise  sent  up 
country,  being  about  100,000/.  in  the  one  year  and  105,000/.  in 
the  other,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  corresponding  approximatively 
to  the  actual  annual  consumption  of  the  district,  which  was  but 
slightly  increased  in  1896  by  the  presence  of  an  Indian  brigade 
during  six  months  out  of  the  twelve. 

The  individual  items,  call  for  little  remark.  Textile  manu- 
factures, wlii<'h  here  means  almost  exclusively  cotton  goods,  fell 
from  51,000/.  to  26,000/.,  a decrease  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  In 
1895,  no  less  than  1,074  camel-loads,  amounting  to  some 
260  tons,  and  representing  a value  of  21,500/.,  .are  returned  as 
having  been  forwarded  to  the  Soudan.  Last  year  only  339  loads, 
valued  at  6,800/.,  could  be  despatched  up  country. 

The  importation  of  cereals  fell  off  in  about  the  same  propor- 
tion, owdng,  as  I indicated  in  last  year’s  report,  to  the  exceptional 
success  attending  the  preceding  season’s  cultivation  of  the  Baraka 
delta.  Dourra  and  dukhn  figure  for  14,000/.  in  lieu  of  28,000/., 
the  imports  from  British  India  alone  being  valued  at  13,000/. 
and  26,000/.  in  the  two  years  respectively.  Other  articles  of 
food,  however,  consumed  by  the  natives,  show  a slight  increase, 
the  largest  being  in  the  case  of  ghee  and  its  congeners,  the  value 
of  which  rose  from  1,500/.  to  3,500/.,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  presence 
of  the  Indian  troops  and  their  followers,  all  of  whom  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  large  quantities  in  their  cooking. 

The  slight  increase  in  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors 
may  possibly  be  due  to  the  false  hopes  entertained  here  in  the 
month  of  May  that  the  force  to  be  employed  in  garrisoning  or 
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operating  from  Suakin  would  l)e  a British  rather  than  an  Indian 
one.  As.  however,  every  separate  consignment  of  intoxicating 
liquors  imported  here  requires  a special  permit  from  tlie  Govern- 
ment, whose  object  is  to  restrict  importation  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  actual  requirements  of  the  non-indigenous  residents,  no  very 
great  tiuctuation  in  this  item  should  be  possible. 

The  apparent  increase  in  the  importation  of  coal  is  simply  due  Coal, 
to  the  fact  that  the  Government’s  annual  shipment  of  about 
3,000  tons,  which  is  usually  received  in  Januaiy  or  February, 
arrived  this  time  some  six  weeks  earlier,  and  is  therefore  included 
in  the  returns  for  the  past  instead  of  the  current  year.  The 
custom-house  valuation  is  30s.  per  ton,  and  the  price  now  asked 
by  the  only  private  firm  holding  a stock  of  it  is  40s.  to  45s.  f.o.b. 

The  exports  are  valued  at  53,398/.,  as  against  86,685/.  in  1895.  Exports. 
It  is  the  lowest  return  since  1891.  The  foremost  place  is  occupied 
as  usual  by  gum,  although  the  year’s  output  is  estimated  at  only 
15,731  cwts.,  as  against  more  than  38,000  cwts.  in  1895,  a decrease 
of  59  per  cent.  Traffic  on  the  Suakiii-Berber  road  was  inter- 
rupted, as  already  mentioned,  before  the  end  of  February,  1896,  a 
caravan  of  gum  then  on  its  way  to  the  coast,  having  been  stopped 
by  the  Dervishes  at  Kokreb  on  the  23rd  of  that  month,  and 
when  it  transpired  that  the  Egyptian  Government  had  decided 
upon  an  expedition  for  the  re-occupation  of  Doiigola,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  supply  of  this  article  would  be  precarious  for 
some  months  to  come.  The  market  was  at  once  affected,  and 
prices,  which  at  that  time  were  about  16  or  17  dol.  per  kantar, 
rapidly  rose  to  20  and  25  dol.  During  the  summer,  when  the 
last  faint  expectations  of  a speedy  advance  on  Berl)er  by  a force 
operating  from  here  had  been  dispelled,  some  speculative  pur- 
chases were  made  on  account  of  certain  houses  in  Cairo  and 
elsewhere,  and  I am  told  that  as  much  as  30  dol.  a kantar,  or 
about  4/.  per  cwt.,  were  paid  for  some  small  parcels  which  changed 
hands  in  the  autumn.  It  is  true  that  caravans  continued  to 
arrive  occasionally  in  Suakin,  particularly  during  tlie  month  of 
August  (308  loads),  but  the  total  quantity  received  here  betweeu 
March  1 and  September  18  did  not  exceed  686  loads,  or 
2,750  cwts.,  and  on  the  latter  date  the  Government  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  all  produce  of  the  Soudan  into  the  town. 
Caravans  still  persisted  in  setting  out  from  Berber,  where  gum 
was  now  selling  at  unprecedentedly  low  rates,  but  being  unable 
to  approach  Suakin  they  had  to  deposit  their  freight  at  Kokreb 
or  other  points  along  the  road. 

in  November  strong  representations  were  made  to  the 
Governor  by  certain  of  the  local  merchants  interested  in  this 
trade  to  the  effect  that  they  had  considerable  sums  invested  in 
gum,  which  was  lying  uncovered  and  unprotected,  and  therefore 
liable  to  deterioration  and  loss,  at  various  desert  stations,  and 
after  some  demur,  the  military  authorities  consented  to  its  being 
brought  into  the  town  on  condition  of  its  all  being  deposited  in 
Government  stores  until  such  time  as  they  might  see  fit  to  allow 
its  exportation. 
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In  the  two  inontlis  of  December,  189h,  and  January,  1897, 
over  3,000  camel-loads,  amounting  to  some  650  tons,  were 
thus  brought  in  and  stored,  since  wliich  no  more  has  been 
admitted.  The  Government  embargo,  however,  has  been  raised 
on  certain  conditions  which  render  aljout  two-thirds  of  tlie 
entire  amount  available  for  exportation.  A considerable  further 
quantity  of  gum  is  known  to  be  still  on  the  road  from  Berber, 
but  it  is  quite  uncertain  when  it  will  l)e  allowed  entrance  into 
Suakin. 

Ivory  has  ceased  to  figure  largely  amongst  the  exports  of 
Suakin.  Last  year  little  over  lialf  a ton  came  forward. 

6,350  lbs.  of  ostrich  feathers,  valued  at  13,017/.,  are  stated  to 
have  come  down  from  the  interior,  but  of  these  only  530  lbs.  are 
shown  by  the  custom-house  returns  as  having  been  exported. 
Feathers,  however,  are  largely  sent  abroad  by  parcels  post,  and 
these  are  not  included. 

Senna  leaves  and  mother-of-pearl  are  each  returned  at  about 
the  usual  amounts.  It  is  said,  however,  that  there  is  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  pearl  hsliers  to  carry  their  cargoes  to  Massowali 
in  preference  to  bringing  them  to  this  port,  which  appears  to  offer 
them  less  facilities,  while  there  is  also  the  danger  of  any  able- 
bodied  negro  amongst  their  crews  being  enlisted  for  service  in  the 
Soudanese  battalions. 

The  value  of  manufactured  goods  re-shipped  from  here  to  the 
southern  ports  rose  from  3,927/.  to  8,656/.  This  may  lie  accounted 
for  partly  by  the  greater  prosperity  of  tlie  Tokar  sub-district 
resulting  from  the  unusually  good  harvest  of  1895,  but  ])rincipally, 
it  is  believed,  by  the  greater  facility  with  which  goods  can  be 
smuggled  into  the  interior  from  an  open  village  like  Toka^",  than 
througli  the  vigilantly  watched  gates  of  Suakin  itself.  Certain 
luxuries  of  the  Soudan,  sucli  as  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  which  ai-e  of 
slight  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value  in  the  interior,  likewise 
show  a considerable  increase,  while  the  luilkier  articles  of  local 
consumption,  such  as  grain.  Hour,  and  dates,  were  nearly  6,000/. 
less  than  in  1895,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  explanation 
suggested  above  in  connection  with  manufactured  goods  may  be 
applicable  here  also.  It  is  reported  from  Berber,  for  instance, 
that  sugar  and  piece-goods  can  l)e  sold  at  from  seven  to  ten  times 
what  they  cost  in  Suakin,  and  the  number  of  captures  effected  here 
])i‘ove  that  this  clandestine  trade  with  the  interior  is.  sufficiently 
]‘emunerative  to  cover  the  risk  of  occasional  confiscation  and 
punishment. 

A very  considerable  decrease  is  observable  in  the  amount  of 
s])ecie  imported  and  exported  during  the  past  year,  a decrease 
amounting  to  24,353/.  in  the  former  case,  and  11,654/.  in  the 
latter.  This  seems  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  cessation  of  tlm 
traffic  in  Turkish  and  Austrian  dollars,  frequently  alluded  to  in 
tlie  reports  from  this  place,  which  was  strictly  a commercial  and 
not  a financial  transaction.  The  stores  of  Turkish  silver 
medjidiehs  in  the  Soudan  appear  to  have  become  exhausted,  only 
4,865  lieing  returned  for  1896,  as  against  25,153  in  1895,  and 
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128,742  in  1894.  The  Maria  Theresa  dollar,  which  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  was  still  allowed  to  be  imported  as 
merchandise  in  accordance  witli  instructions  received  in  the 
preceding  June,  on  payment  of  the  8 per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty, 
was  subsequently  declared  to  be  contraband,  and  figures  for 
only  542/.  in  tlie  returns  instead  of  25,406/.  and  46,425/.,  as  in 
the  two  preceding  years  respectively. 

In  view  of  the  general  diminution  in  the  volume  of  trade,  it  is  Xerigation. 
at  first  sight  surprising  to  find  that  no  less  tlian  44  British 
merchant  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  nearly  65,000 
tons,  called  at  Suakin  during  the  year  1896,  compared  with  24,  of 
less  than  28,000  tons,  in  1895.  Of  this  aggregate,  however,  more 
than  half  {i.e,,  14  vessels  with  33,000  tons)  is  accounted  for  by 
the  hired  transports  chartered  by  tlie  Government  of  India,  for 
the  conveyaiH'-e  to  and  fro  (J‘  the  brigade  in  garilson  here  during 
the  summer.  Of  the  residue,  3,200  tons  represent  the  result  of 
the  two  new  ventures,  one  of  wliicli  was  tlie  small  steamer 
mentioned  in  my  last  I'ejiort  as  having  lieen  purchased  in  England 
for  the  purpose  of  plying  between  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea  ports, 
and  the  other  an  analogous  enterjirise  undertaken  by  a Maltese  firm 
in  Egypt.  The  former  made  seven  trips  between  June  and 
December,  while  the  latter  only  commenced  running  in  N^ovember, 
and  made  two  appearances  here  before  the  end  of  the  year.  I am 
told  that  both  vessels  do  fairly  satisfactory  Imsiness  with  Jeddah 
and  Hodeidah,  but  so  far  as  Suakin  is  concerned  I fancy  they  are 
being  run  with  an  eye  to  the  future  rather  than  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  port.  Faith  in  the  commercial  revival  of 
Suakin,  when  the  long  expected  re-opening  of  the  Soudan  to  trade 
takes  place,  is  so  wide-spread  and  so  strong  that  we  hear  of  a third 
vessel  of  considerably  greater  tonnage  being  chartered  by  a firm  in 
Plngland  to  run  between  here  and  Suez  alternate!}^  with  the 
fortnightly  service  of  the  Postes  Khedivieh,  which  latter  remains 
unchanged. 

Exclusive  of  merchant  vessels,  Suakin  was  visited  during  the 
year  by  four  of  Her  Majesty’s  cruisers,  by  three  vessels  of  the 
Royal  Indian  Marine,  and  by  two  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company’s  repairing  ships.  A French  gun-boat,  returning  from 
Madagascar,  having  encountered  heavy  weather  after  leaving 
Obock,  put  in  here  in  January  to  coal  and  relit,  but  with  this 
solitary  exception  no  othei-  foreign  flag  was  represented. 

The  Tokar  district  was  again  favoured  with  an  exceptionally  Af^riculture, 
good  harvest  in  1896. 

5,203  feddans  of  land  were  sown  with  dourra  and  dukhn,  and 
427  with  cotton.  Of  the  former  only  153  feddans  were  reported 
as  “ destroyed  by  locusts,”  the  balance  of  5,050  feddans  (or  5,242 
acres)  yielding  a crop  which  is  estimated  at  over  30,000  ardebs 
of  grain,  equivalent  to  165,000  bushels. 

The  land-tax,  calculated  at  20  piastres  per  feddan,  yielded 
1,123/.  These  figures  are  slightly  in  advance  of  those  of  1895, 
which  was  itself  a record  year,  and  in  view  of  the  prohibition  to 
import  Indian  grain  (in  sacks)  recently  issued  by  the  Sanitary 
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Council  at  Alexandria  this  is  a most  fortunate  circumstance,  as 
little  foreign  grain  need  be  imported  in  the  current  year. 

The  Ptowayieh  salt-pans  produced  last  year  30,400  tons  of 
salt. 

A good  deal  in  a small  way  was  done  in  the  course  of  the 
year  towards  increasing  the  salubrity  and  cleanliness  of  the  town. 
The  embankment  round  the  island,  mentioned  in  my  last  report, 
was  carried  to  completion,  and  has  been  lighted  with  oil  lamps. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Madras  Sappers,  who  formed  part 
of  the  Indian  Brigade  of  last  summer,  a pulsometer  was  placed 
in  position  over  the  Shaata  Well,  and  a reservoir  constructed  out 
of  35  iron  tanks,  from  which  the  water  has  now  been  brought  by 
an  iron  pipe-line  into  the  centre  ol  the  town.  Condensed  water 
will  continue  to  be  issued  for  drinking  purposes  to  the  garrison 
and  European  inhabitants  of  tlie  place,  but  it  is  calculated  that 
an  economy  of  at  least  500/.  or  600/.  a year  will  be  effected  on 
the  working  of  the  condensers  by  the  reduced  call  upon  them. 

No  progress  was  made  during  the  past  year  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  narrow-gauge  railway  between  Trinkitat  and 
Tokar,  though  rails,  sleepers,  and  even  a locomotive  have  been 
received  from  England.  Work  upon  it,  however,  is  now  being 
resumed. 

I subjoin  the  customary  tabular  statement  of  imports  and 
exports. 


Table  I. — Showing  Total  Ainouut  and  Value  of  all  Goods  Imported  into  Suakin  during"tlie  Year  1896. 
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The  number  of  British  ships  trading  with  this  port  last  year 
has  slightly  decreased  when  compared  with  1895  and  previous 
years,  but  their  average  size  has  been  greater,  and  the  total  registered 
tonnage  shows  an  improvement.  In  the  direct  trade  between  this 
port  and  Great  Britain,  the  number  of  vessels  bearing  our  flag  has 
(2325,^  a 2 
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fallen  from  615  to  572,  but  tlieir  registered  tonnage  has  increased 
from  180,672,  to  184,728  tons. 

In  the  indirect  trade  I observe  the  same  change.  Whilst  the 
number  of  British  ships  lias  fallen  from  150  to  144,  the  registered 
tonnage  of  these  has  risen  from  154,015  to  167,109  tons.  The 
total  nundier  of  British  ships,  and  their  tonnage  employed  in  the 
direct  and  indirect  trade  tliat  (Uitered  Rouen  last  year  was  716,  of 
351,837  register  tons. 

French  ships  l.ast  year  I pointed  out  the  increasing  part  taken  by  French 
taking  a larger  the  direct  trade  with  Great  Britain,  a result,  T believe,  of 

the  operation  of  the  ^7avigation  Bounties.  The  same  is  noticeable 
in  a more  marked  degree  this  year.  Not  less  than  132  French  ships 
loaded  coal  last  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  this  port,  and 
though  the  import  of  coal  was  larger  by  32,000  tons  than  in  the 
previous  year,  the  number  of  British  ships  engaged  in  this  trade 
fell  to  262.  In  some  of  the  principal  items  of  the  indirect  trade 
T note  also  a falling-oft  of  British  ships.  Although  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  imports  of  timber  last  year  of  some  20,000  tons, 
tb.e  British  ships  importing  it  fell  from  68  in  1895,  to  56  in  1896, 
of  a registered  tonnage  of  45,669  tons. 

AVine  also,  though  the  imports  again  were  considerably  larger  last 
year,  was  carried  by  a smaller  number  of  British  ships.  Against 
12  vessels  in  1895,  there  entered  under  our  flag  last  year  only  six 
laden  with  this  product.  The  general  division  of  British  ships 
entering  this  port,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  employment,  is 
as  follows : — 


General 
employment 
of  in-itish 
ships. 


Cargo  carried. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Registered 

tonnage. 

Coal 

2fi2 

103,961 

Timber  . . 

56 

45,669 

Wice  . . . . . . . : 

® i 

5,041 

Petroleum 

22 

! 57,124 

Grain 

28  1 

1 42,714 

Kaolin  . . 

22  ' 

' 2,936 

General  cargo,  and  others 

312  1 

1 1 

81,194 

The 

increasing 
size  of 
British  ships 
frequenting 
Rouen. 


I have  mentioned  above  the  increasing  size  of  the  British 
ships  visiting  Rouen,  and  upon  this  point  I feel  it  a duty  to  give 
a word  of  caution.  1 have  the  less  hesitation  in  doing  so,  as  no 
one  can  charge  me  with  having  omitted  to  point  out  the  many, 
and  to  British  ships  trading  here  the  invaluable  improvements 
made  to  this  port,  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Seine.  I 
have  also  fully  described  the  better  lighting  and  buoying  of  the 
channel  through  the  Estuary,  and  published  the  best  of  all 
testimony — that  of  British  masters  constantly  visiting  the  port — 
to  the  greater  security  of  navigation  ensured  by  these  improve- 
ments. But  British  shipowners  should  remember  that  though 
the  dangers  of  the  Estuary  have  been  minimised  by  careful 
buoying  and  good  lighting,  the}"  still  exist  for  vessels  over  a certain 
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draught  and  size.  In  the  Estuary  itself  the  greater  seour  of  the 
river  produced  by  dyking  has  not  apparently  increased  the  depths, 
nor  have  the  dykes  been  yet  carried  out  far  enough  to  steady  the 
(‘hannel  and  prevent  its  constant  shifting. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  an  exact  limit  of  draught  and  size, 
and  say : “ No  British  ships  greater  than  this  should  enter  the  Port 
of  Eouen,”for  during  exceptionally  high  spring  tides  this  port,  and 
the  Lower  Seine,  and,  above  all,  the  Estuary,  have  exceptional 
depths  and  security  for  navigation.  Full  information  on  such 
points  as  depths  of  water  in  river  and  alongside  cpiays  has  been 
given  by  me  from  time  to  time.  But  I find  that  last  year  40 
ships  entered  this  port  drawing  21  feet  and  over.  The  size  of  the 
petroleum  ships  coming  here  seems  to  me  to  call  more  especially 
for  a word  of  caution.  During  the  last  18  months  we  have  had 
here  a ship  carrying  more  than  4,500  tons  of  petroleum,  and 
drawing  over  23  feet  of  water.  1 do  not  wish  to  go  so  far  as  to  A caution  to 
say  that  no  vessel  of  this  size  ought  to  enter  this  port,  but  it  is  my 
plain  duty  to  point  out  that  such  vessels  are  ill-adapted  for  crossing  "" 
the  Estuary,  for  manoeuvring  in  the  narrow  river  channel,  and  for 
turning  into  the  entrance  to  the  petroleum  basin. 

The  channel  through  the  Estuary  has  been  unusually  unsteady  The  atate  of 
during  tlie  past  year.  1 have  before  me  five  different  charts  of  the 
l^lstuary  published  by  the  engineers  of  the  Fonts  et  Chaussees  in  Estuary, 
the  last  SIX  months  of  1896,  for  the  moment  a change  takes  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  channel,  the  new  channel  is  at  once 
sounded  and  buoyed  and  lighted,  and  a fresh  chart  issued.  In 
that  of  July  9 last  the  entrance  of  the  channel  lay  between 
tlie  banks  of  xVmfard  and  Katier ; in  that  of  July  31  it  had 
dianged  to  the  south  of  the  Eatier  ; in  that  of  October  30  it 
had  turned  off  completely  to  the  north,  and  lay  between  the  Port 
of  Havre  and  the  Bank  of  Amfard ; by  November  1 1 its  centre 
had  undergone  a change,  straightening  towards  the  entrances 
which  still  kept  north  of  Amfard  bank;  but  on  December  31 
the  whole  channel,  from  a little  east  of  Honfieur,  had  turned  off  to 
the  south,  at  an  angle  of  80°  fi-om  its  last  course,  and,  passing  near 
to  Honfieur,  had  found  its  outlet  in  the  extreme  south  of  the 
Ksruary,  between  Villerville  and  the  Eatier  bank.  Now  when  the 
channel  is  in  this  unsteady  condition,  shipowners  and  masters  may 
be  sure  the  depth  of  water  in  it  is  unusually  low.  For  when  we 
speak  of  the  channel  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  that  is  not  the 
sole  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the  river,  but  only  that  it  is  the 
deepest,  and  therefore  tlie  one  selected  for  navigation.  A sudden 
change  of  direction  in  the  main  outlet  of  the  river  does  nut  leave 
the  channel  it  has  just  quitted  quite  bereft  of  the  water  of  the 
river.  A portion  of  those  waters  will  continue  for  some  time  to 
find  its  way  out  to  sea  by  the  earlier  passages.  So  that  a frequent 
change  of  channel  really  means  that  there  is  more  than  one  outlet 
to  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  therefore  that  the  marked  or  main 
channel  has  not  the  benefit  of  the  scour  of  the  whole  of  the  river 
waters  to  deepen  it.  Consequently  the  depths  in  it  are  unusually 
low.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  navigable  channel  of  the 
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Estuary  at  the  present  moment.  On  the  other  liand,  masters  may 
he  sure  that  the  longer  the  channel  is  steady,  the  greater  will  be 
the  depth  of  water  in  it.  There  could  not  he  a better  system  than 
that  adopted  by  the  French  authorities  of  publishing  a fresh  chart 
the  moment  a change  of  direction  in  the  main  channel  has 
necessitated  a re-buoying  of  it,  and  upon  these  charts  the  course  it 
has  just  left  is  always  traced,  and  the  date  of  the  previous  change 
is  also  stated. 

Beyond  the  slight  decrease  I liave  noted  in  the  number  of 
British  ships  that  called  liere  last  year,  there  was  a marked  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  seamen  who  signed  on  or  were  discharged 
at  the  Consulate.  Only  81  seamen  were  engaged,  and  91  were 
discliarged  througliout  tlie  year.  In  seamen’s  money  orders  only 
206/.  were  remitted  home,  as  against  over  2,000/.  in  1894,  and  not 
a single  British  ship  took  out  fresh  Articles  of  Agreement  at  this 
port.  All  tins  is  chiehy  due  to  the  fact  that  last  year  tliere  was 
no  relaxation  of  the  high  duty  of  7 fr.  per  100  kilos,  on  wheat, 
no  “ admission  temporaire  ” of  this  product,  and  consequently  not 
a single  British  sailing  sliip  laden  with  wlieat  discharged  at  the 
])ort.  Tim  smaller  number  of  seamen  engaged  is  also,  I think, 
partly  due  to  the  French  law,  which  compels  every  master 
engaging  a French  seaman  to  sign  a document  binding 
himself  to  repatriate  him  at  the  ship’s  cost  if  he  be  discharged 
anywhere  outside  France.  Thus  if  a French  seaman  desires  to 
embark  on  board  another  ship,  or  take  up  some  other  employ- 
ment in  a foreign  port,  the  master  is  liable  to  get  into  difficulty 
when  he  returns  to  France,  and  masters  are  rightl}^  beginning  to 
see  that  the  advantage  gained  from  a slightly  reduced  wage  may 
not  compensate  them  for  the  danger  they  run.  A few  years  ago 
the  engagement  of  FTench  and  other  foreign  seamen  was  so 
frequent  at  these  ports,  that  one  could  not  help  feeling  the 
British  mercantile  marine  was  becoming  a valuable  training 
school  for  foreign  seamen,  with  results  that  could  hardly  fail  to 
be  hurtful  to  our  national  interests  if  a European  war  were  to 
break  out. 

It  is  becoming  a not  infrequent  practice  of  wealthy  British 
yaclit  owners  to  visit  Paris  in  their  yachts,  and  sometimes  even  to 
construct  yachts  suitable  for  inland  navigation,  and  to  travel 
across  France  to  their  winter  homes  on  the  Eiviera  by  the  splen- 
did waterways  of  this  country.  Fhigiish  yacht-owners,  apparently, 
are  often  ignorant  of  the  formalities  imposed  on  them  by  French 
law  before  tliey  can  travel  upon  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  of 
tliis  country,  and  as  in  several  cases  great  inconvenience  has  been 
experienced  from  their  having  had  to  wait  at  Eouen  10  days  and 
even  a fortnight,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  explain  them  here. 

In  the  first  place  no  foreign  yacht  may  go  into  the  interior 
from  Eouen  until  the  owner  or  master  has  received  a “ permis  de 
navigation”  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  at  Paris,  whose 
department  is  responsible  for  the  inland  navigation  of  the  country. 
If  at  Eouen,  the  application  must  be  made  through  the  Consulate 
to  the  Ambassador,  by  whom,  if  approved  by  liim,  it  sent  to  the 
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Minister  of  Public  Works  through  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  the  reply  comes  back  through  the  same  channels. 

Hence  the  delay.  I should  recommend  owners  intending  to  visit 
Paris,  or  to  go  beyond,  to  make  their  application  before  leaving 
England  through  the  Foreign  Office,  by  which  perhaps  the  long 
and  expensive  delay  at  Pouen  may  be  avoided.  In  making  their 
application,  the  route  they  wish  to  take  should  be  clearly  stated, 
and  upon  this  point  I may  perhaps  offer  a word  of  advice.  Yachts 
going  through  to  the  Eiviera  almost  always  go  by  the  waterway 
passing  tlirough  Burgundy,  attracted  no  doubt  by  the  fact  that  in  The 
point  of  distance  it  is  the  shorter.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  Burgundy 
one  section  of  that  route,  the  Eiver  Yonne  from  its  point  of  June- 
tion  with  the  Seine,  to  Laroche,  where  it  unites  with  the  Canal  de 
Bourgogne,  presents  at  times  some  difficulty.  It  frequently 
floods  during  heavy  rains,  and  when  the  snows  melt  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Morvan,  where  the  Yonne  takes  its  source.  A yacht 
passing  through  the  country  in  the  winter  and  early  spring 
would  do  better,  I think,  to  take  what  is  usually  called  the 
Nivernais  route,  which  leaves  the  Seine  sooner  than  the  other,  at 
St.  Mamnies,  and  by  which  you  proceed  over  the  Canals  Loing  through 
and  Briar e into  the  valley  of  the  Loire.  Then  by  the  lateral  Nivernais. 
canal  of  the  Loire  you  work  up  the  Loire  Valley  till  you  arrive 
at  the  Canal  du  Centre,  which  carries  you  across  the  watershed  Its 
into  the  Eiver  Ehone,  about  CO  miles  above  Lyons.  Places  of  advantage*, 
quaint  old-world  interest  are  passed  on  this  route,  such  as  Nevers, 
or  approached,  such  as  Bourges,  and  for  those  who  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  economical  condition  of  the  country,  it  is  indus- 
trially far  the  busier  route.  I should  say  that  it  appears  to  be 
useless  to  apply  for  leave  to  travel  upon  any  of  the  canals  that 
border  the  eastern  frontier  of  France ; it  will  not  be  granted. 

But  in  Central  and  Western  France,  on  the  Upper  Seine,  and  the 
Eiver  Marne,  on  the  canals  passing  through  Burgundy,  and  the  old  The 
province  of  Nivernais,  on  the  Canal  d’Orleans,  the  canals  of  tiie  vvaterways 
Loire  Valley  (not  the  Eiver  Loire,  which  should  be  avoided),  the 
Canal  du  Centre,  and  Eiver  Ehone,  all  whicli  run  through  tmveL 
interesting  parts  of  the  country,  and  also  by  the  Eivers  Oise  and 
Aisne,  and  the  canal  passing  through  the  champagne  country  to 
Eeims,  there  has  been  no  difficulty,  hitherto,  in  obtaining  permis- 
sion to  travel. 

Secondly,  before  any  steam-vessel  proceeds  up  the  Seine,  her  Examination 
boilers  must  be  examined  and  passed  by  a “ Commission  de  Sur-  of  boilers, 
veillance  ” (Decree  of  April  9, 1883, regulating  the  inland  navigation 
of  France).  This  inspection  will  be  carried  out  at  Eoueii,  and  the 
application  for  it  may  be  made  to  the  Pr(ifet  by  the  ships’  broker 
or  agent. 

Thirdly,  care  must  be  taken  to  declare  all  explosive  goods,  such 
as  powder  and  cartridges,  and  even  fireworks  (Art.  I of  Law  of 
June  18,  1870). 

No  sketching  or  photographing  of  any  part  of  the  canals  or  other 
their  locks  is  permitted,  or,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  of  any  formalities, 
fortification,  whatever  its  nature,  that  may  be  passed  en  route. 
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The  slightest  infringement  of  any  of  those  regulations  may  cause 
travellers  great  annoyance  and  difficulty.  I should  mention  that, 
as  the  fishing  in  all  French  waterways  is  preserved,  the  carriage  of 
fishing-nets  is  prohibited.  Finally,  it  may  interest  English 
yachtsmen  to  learn  that  all  canals  and  rivers  in  France  are  divided 
into  “principal”  and  “secondary”  waterways,  and  that  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  first  of  these  is  6’6  feet ; and  further,  that 
every  lock  of  a ])rincipal  waterway  admits  the  passage  of  a vessel 
125  feet  in  length,  and  of  16  feet  beam.  For  information  as  to  which 
are  the  “ principal  ” waterways  of  the  country,  and  full  details  as 
to  the  lieight  of  bridges  that  pass  over  tliem,  tunnels  through 
whicli  tliey  are  carried,  locks  through  which  they  have  to  pass, 
&c.,  I must  refer  intending  travellers  to  the  “ Guide  Officiel  de  la 
Navigation  Interieur  de  la  France,”  drawn  up  in  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works,  and  published  by  Baudry  and  Co.,  of  Paris. 

Few,  if  any.  Consular  reports  of  the  past  10  years  from  Eouen 
have  failed  to  speak  of  the  Droits  d’ Attache,  a tax  of  10  c.  per 
ton  which  shipowners  contend  has  been  illegally  levied  upon  their 
ships  since  April,  1884,  when  these  dues  were  abolished  by  law  in 
all  French  ports.  In  my  last  report  I stated  that  the  dispute, 
after  being  carried  from  Court  to  Court  for  11  years  past,  had 
definitely  been  decided  against  the  town  by  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, which  had  rejected  the  appeal  against  the  adverse  judgments 
of  the  Lower  Courts,  made  to  it  by  the  Eouen  Municipality.  The 
dues  illegally  levied  amounted  to  about  50,0001.,  and  of  this 
sum  at  least  30,000/.  was  due  to  British  shipowners,  and  I advised 
these  to  prepare  their  demands  for  repayment.  There  remained 
only  the  judgment  of  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  Havre.  This  was 
given  in  September  last  upholding  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Cassation. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Eouen,  and  upon  the 
advice  of  its  legal  advisers,  this  decision  was  definitely  accepted, 
and  on  October  30  last  the  Municipality  settled  the  means  to  be 
taken  for  the  repayment  of  these  dues. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  repayment  of  the  earliest  applica- 
tions, a sum  of  700,000  fr.,  drawn  from  the  reserve  fund  and  other 
sources,  was  placed  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the  Mayor,  and 
for  the  replacement  of  these  sums,  a loan  of  1,500,000  fr.  was 
ordered  to  be  contracted. 

The  manner  in  which  shipowners  or  their  agents  were  to  send 
in  their  applications,  and  the  formalities  to  be  complied  with,  in 
order  to  ensure  their  acceptance,  were  also  laid  down,  and  at  once 
made  public. 

A certain  number  of  the  townsfolk  have  decided,  to  their  ovrn 
satisfaction,  that  the  IMunicipality  can  legally  claim  the  right  of 
prescription  and  decline  repayment  on  this  ground,  thus  saving 
60,000/.  to  the  taxpayers. 

■ A special  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Town  Council  to 
consider,  with  the  aid  of  its  legal  advisers,  the  case  in  this  new 
aspect,  and  the  views  put  forward  by  the  section  of  the  tax- 
payers were  wholly  rejected,  both  on  the  ground  of  law  and  of 
public  morality. 
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Before  such  disapproval  of  their  action  a number  of  the  xhe 
taxpayers  who  liad  opposed  the  repayment  of  the  dues  in  objections 
question  withdrew  their  objections,  but  there  still  remain  ^onie 
objectors,  and  they  have  exercised  a right  they  possess  to  carry  co„T,eii. 
the  case  before  the  Conseil  de  Prefecture.  This  is  the  stage  at  i ’resent 
which  the  question  of  the  Droit  d’ Attache  has  arrived  at  the  position  of 
moment  I am  writing.*  question. 

In  my  last  report  I gave  a list  of  British  steamship  lines  A correction, 
trading  between  this  port  and  the  United  Kingdom.  I have  been 
asked  to  supply  an  omission  made  to  that  list,  and  to  say  that 
Messrs.  Stock  and  Co.  have  also  a steamship  running  regularly 
between  Bristol  and  Kouen. 

Tliere  is  a rumour,  well  founded  I believe,  that  a British  firm  A steamship 
of  shipowners  intend  to  try  and  establish  a regular  line  of  from 
steamers  between  New  (drleans  and  Itouen,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  cotton — the  raw  material  of  the  staple  industry  of  this 
district — direct  from  the  field  of  production  to  the  place  of  con- 
sumption. If  the  attempt  is  well  supported  by  tlie  Eouen  Iwokers 
and  spinners  and  succeeds,  Eouen  will  no  longer  be  obliged  to  buy 
its  cotton  as  hitherto  from  Havre,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will 
be  a great  gain  to  the  Port.  Already  a little  comes  to  us  outside 
Havre,  but  this  is  Indian  cotton  and  it  passes  through  London, 
whence  it  is  carried  to  us  by  the  Burnett  line  of  steamers. 

The  Seine  and  Mersey  line  of  steamships  establislied  between  gpine  and 
Liverpool  and  Paris,  calling  at  Eouen,  has  not  proved  a success,  iNtersey 
and,  after  running  without  interruption  for  12  months,  they  have 
been  compelled  to  cease. 

I give  a brief  summary  of  the  principal  over-sea  imports  to  General 
Eouen  during  the  past  year  (Table  II).  There  is,  however,  imports  to 
little  in  this  table  to  call  for  remark.  The  articles  chiefly 
imported  here,  if  judged  by  weight  and  bulk,  do  not  greatly 
interest  British  merchants  or  manufacturers,  if  I except  coal 
and  kaolin,  though  British  navigation  is,  of  course,  interested  in 
all  from  the  preponderant  part  taken  by  us  in  the  over-sea  carry- 
ing trade.  The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Table  II  of  the 
quantities  imported  (the  values  are  not  yet  obtainable)  is  that  the 
external  trade  of  the  Port  of  Eouen  shared  last  year  in  an 
unusually  small  degree  in  the  universal  revival  of  trade  in  1896. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  our  imports  of  coal  show  an  increase. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  because  it  was  generally  thought  that  the 
new  Eailway  Tariff  (No.  107),  favouring  the  transport  of  coal 
from  the  northern  French  mines  to  this  district  would  unfavour- 
ably affect  the  import  of  British  coal.  In  my  last  report,  how- 
ever, I gave  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  tlie  effect  would  be 
only  slight.  It  would  be  premature  to  conclude  that  because  the 
imports  of  coal  have  increased  instead  of  decreased  the  new  rail- 
way rate  has  had  no  adverse  effect  wliatever.  AVe  cannot  tell 
until  we  have  the  railway  returns  before  us  showing  whetlier  the 

* The  petition  lias  been  rejected  by  the  Conseil  de  Prefecture,  but  has  been  laid 
before  the  Conseil  d’Etat,  who  will  decide  whether  the  case  can  be  re-opened  on 
the  plea  of  prescription. 
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coal  carried  from  the  French  mines  has  not  also  increased  and  in 
a still  greater  proportion.  Until  these  are  procurable,  we  shall  he 
safer  in  assuming  the  increase  of  last  year  in  imports  of  British 
coal  to  be  rather  due  to  the  general  revival  of  trade  and  a con- 
tinuance of  the  development  of  French  manufacturing  industries 
which  set  in  after  the  Customs  Tariff  of  1892. 

Wines  have  come  to  us  also  in  larger  quantities  last  year,  and  I 
may  say  wholly  from  Spain.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  comparative  failure  of  the  French  vineyards  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  (1895),  when  only  26,688,000  hectolitres  of  wine 
were  produced,  and,  though  last  year  the  crop  was  unusually 
abundant  (44,656,000  hectolitres),  the  heavy  rains  of  August  and 
September  last  impoverished  the  quality  and  reduced  its  alcoholic 
strength.  Hence  the  need  for  a larger  import  of  Spanish  wines 
the  prices  of  which  also  were  unusually  low,  as  the  crops  were 
equally  abundant  in  Spain,  and  were  unspoiled  by  rains. 

No  fewer  than  135  ships  discharged  timber  here  last  year. 
About  20,000  tons  of  oak  were  sent  by  Austria,  and  a few 
tons  of  walnut  came  from  Spain,  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
(nearly  200,000  tons)  of  our  imports  of  timber  consisted  of  white 
and  red  pine  from  the  Baltic  ports  of  Russia  and  Sweden. 
4’reights  kept  low  throughout  the  year,  averaging  35  fr.  the 
standard,  and  Swedish  ships — some  of  which  are  now  built  of 
great  internal  capacity,  especially  for  the  timber  trade,  and  which 
carry  immense  deck  cargoes — are  taking  an  increasing  share  of 
the  trade. 

In  my  last  report  1 pointed  out  certain  advantages 
possessed  by  importers  of  timber  at  Rouen,  in  that  the 
brokers’  fees  on  timber  ships  were  less  than  at  any  other 
port.  In  the  assessment  of  these  fees,  the  standard  of  timber  was 
reckoned  by  Rouen  brokers  at  2*616  tons ; whereas  at  all  other 
ports  it  was  calculated  at  3*24  tons.  The  brokers’  fees  payable, 
therefore,  at  Rouen  were  proportionately  less.  This  advantage,  I 
regret  to  say,  no  longer  exists,  as  the  Rouen  brokers  now  calculate 
their  fees  on  timber  ships  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the 
brokers  of  other  French  ports. 

The  imports  of  petroleum  have  remained  fairly  steady  in  the 
past  few  years,  with  a slight  tendency  to  increase.  The  extension 
of  the  petroleum  basin,  which  has  been  doubled  in  length,  will  no 
doubt  give  a spur  to  this  tendency  when  the  dredging  operations 
and  the  wooden  quays  being  constructed  in  the  new  portion  are 
completed.  There  are  now  five  refineries  established  upon  the 
banks  of  this  basin : — Those  of  Bedford  and  Co.  or  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  America  ; Deutsch  Fils  ; Fenaille  et  Despeaux  ; 
the  Raffinerie  Fran^aise  ; and  that  of  the  Societe  de  Colombes, 
which  has  been  lately  erected. 

This  year  I present  a comparative  table  of  the  over-sea 
exports  from  Rouen  to  the  United  Kingdom  (Table  Ia).  The 
supplementary  table  that  I attach  will,  I trust,  be  of  some  real 
use,  for  not  unfrequently  I have  enquiries  from  the  United 
Kingdom  from  would-be  buyers  of  French  products  who  wish  to 
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know  where  the  goods  they  are  seeking  are  to  be  obtained ; the 
best  way.  wliether  by  rail  or  canal,  of  getting  them  to  the  coast, 
and  the  quantities  usually  exported  hence.  I have,  therefore, 
taken  34  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  to  the  Ignited  Kingdom 
and  shown: — (1),  some  of  the  places  where  they  may  be  procured: 

(2),  the  usual  means  of  their  transport  to  Kouen ; and  (3),  the 
rates  charged  for  that  transport  per  ton.  Fuller  particulars  as  to 
names  of  firms  dealing  in  these  products  T sliall  be  happy  to  give 
if  desired  by  intending  purchasers,  or  to  refer  them  to  those 
who  are  able  to  do  so.  I should  add,  with  regard  to  the  canal 
rates  given  in  this  table  that  these  can  only  be  approximate,  for 
canal  rates  are  not  like  French  railway  rates  fixed  by  legislation. 

The  canals  are  highways  open  to  all,  and  rates,  therefore,  vary 
with  the  number  and  competition  of  the  carriers  wdio  use  them. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  fairly  steadily  established  by  custom.  In 
the  collection  of  goods  for  export  railways  play  a greater  part  than 
they  do  in  the  distribution  throughout  the  country  of  goods 
imported  at  Rouen.  Broadly  speaking,  the  river  and  canal  system 
takes  live-eighths  (judging  by  weight)  of  our  imports  for  distribu- 
tion; whereas  in  collecting  our  goods  for  export  railways  and 
canals  carry  about  an  equal  share. 

Apart  from  the  intricacies  of  a complicated  protective  tariff  Customs 
and  the  disputes  as  to  leviable  duties  inseparable  from  it,  it  is  difficulties  at 
seldom  one  hears  a complaint  of  the  administration  of  the 
eustoms  in  France.  When  a dispute  occurs  in  France  between  Complaints 
the  consignee  of  imported  goods  and  the  customs,  the  case  arc  rare.’ 
is  at  once  lifted  out  of  the  local  atmos])here,  w liei-e  personal 
influences  might  make  themselves  felt  and  prevent  its  settle- 
ment upon  its  abstract  merits.  It  is  referred  to  Paris — to  the 
decision  there  of  two  experts,  cl.osen,  one  by  the  customs  and 
one  by  the  consignee,  from  an  inde])endent  list  drawn  up  annually 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris.  If  these  agree,  their 
decision  is  final.  If  they  disagree,  it  is  sent  before  a ''  (Jomite 
d’Expertise,”  which  forms  the  last  court  of  appeal  in  such  matters. 

The  confidence  usually  expressed  by  foreigners  in  the  decisions  of 
these  commercial  and  unofficial  tribunals  is  the  best  proof  of  their 
justice  and  impartiality. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  contentions,  however,  last  year  as  Disputes  as 
to  the  places  of  origin  of  certain  goods  that  lead  me  to  offer  a word  to  place  of 
of  caution  to  British  exporters  to  France.  It  often  hap]:iens  that 
certain  articles  of  British  origin  are  placed  in  cases  or  bags  that 
are  made  out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For  instance,  a case  arose 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  shipped  at  Bristol  by  a London  firm  in 
casks  made  in  Italy,  casks  which  bore  plain  marks  upon  them 
showing  where  they  were  made.  The  customs  agents,  apparently 
puzzled  as  to  the  place  of  origin  of  the  contents  of  the  casks, 
contended  for  some  time  that  the  contents  as  well  as  the  casks 
were  made  in  Italy.  This  was  a point  of  some  importance  to  the 
consignee,  seeing  that,  had  it  been  so,  duty  would  have  been  levied  f^gCfiiccs 
upon  the  muriate  of  ammonia  under  the  maximum  tariff  to  which  given. 

Italy  is  still  subjected,  and  not  under  tlie  minimum  applied  to 
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goods.  After  a little  time  the  customs  abandoned  tliat 
view,  for  the  agent  of  tlie  consignee  was  able  satisfactorily  to  prove 
that  the  casks  wei'c  old  and  had  been  used  for  other  purposes 
before,  and  further  that  their  contents  were  truly  made  in 
England.  Hut  there  are  other  articles  such  as  horns,  bones,  dried 
blood,  and  certain  chemicals  imported  here  from  England,  and 
which  are  often  of  genuine  British  origin,  but  they  are 
generally  packed  in  bags  made  al)road.  This  at  times  gives  rise 
to  ditllculties,  and  the  consignee  of  such  goods,  if  they  have  been 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  must  be  prepared  with  his  prool's,  if 
he  wishes  to  avoid  tlie  surtax  d’entrepdt,  or  the  more  serious  risk  of 
a charge  of  fraudulent  declaration.  A certificate  of  origin  given 
by  the  British  customs  is  not  always  accepted  as  sufficient,  and  I 
could  mention  a case  in  which  the  ini])orter  trusting  wholly  to  it 
was  held  to  liave  made  a false  declaration,  and  heavily  fined,  in 
addition  to  seeing  his  goods  confiscated.  It  is  but  right  to  say 
that  in  this  case  his  own  expert  admitted  the  correctness  of  the 
customs  contention,  and  signed  the  decision  given  against  iiim. 
Therefore  I say  to  British  exporters  of  sucli  goods,  there  is  need 
for  caution.  Products  of  British  origin  which  benefit  by  the 
minimum  tariff,  and  are  subject  to  no  surtax,  should  not  be  packed 
in  cases  or  casks,  oi‘  bags  tliat  bear  plain  evidence  of  being  made 
abroad.  I have  even  known  a case  which  caused  a certain  amount 
of  trouble,  from  tlie  fact  that  the  nails  with  which  the  cases  were 
closed  were  of  American  manufacture,  and  though  this  was  got 
over  without  very  much  difficulty,  I mention  it  to  show  what 
small  details  should  be  looked  into  if  all  questioning  is  to  be 
avoided. 

Last  year  1 gave  several  instances  of  cases  in  which  foreign 
capitalists  had  been  tempted,  in  order  to  preserve  their  hold  upon 
the  French  market,  to  jump  the  fence  of  protective  duties,  and  to 
establish  a branch  of  their  industries  in  France.  As  an  example  I 
mentioned  the  case  of  the  great  Swedish  industry  of  horse-shoe 
nail-making,  of  wdiich  there  had  been  founded  a manufacture 
near  Eouen,  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  A like 
instance  has  occurred  in  our  neighbourhood  wTthin  the  past  12 
months.  This  time  the  industry  is  British  in  origin,  though  the 
branch  to  be  established  will,  I believe,  be  Anglo-French  in 
character.  It  is  that  of  a great  Scotch  house  of  linoleum  makers  ; 
the  entrance  of  whose  product  has  been  impeded,  if  not  blocked, 
by  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  from  15  fr.  to  25  fr.  the  100 
kilos.  A large  property  has  been  bought  by  them  at  Malaunay, 
and  workshops  are  being  built  with  a view  to  carrying  on  the 
manufacture  of  their  special  products  in  France. 

In  tlie  valley  of  Maromme,  near  Eouen,  there  exists  an  old- 
established  English  industry,  which  sends  many  hundreds  of 
tons  of  socalled  “ artificial  wool,”  annually  to  the  market  of 
Dewsbury,  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  serves  for  the  making  of  cheap 
cloth,  or  “ shoddy,”  and  blankets,  rugs,  and  shawls.  Old  woollen 
rags  collected  from  all  parts  of  Normandy  undergo  there  a 
chemical  process  called  carbonising,”  in  which  every  particle  of 
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cotton,  liemp,  and  other  vegetable  fibre  is  destroyed.  The  f)est  of 
these  purified  wools  are  then  dyed  in  various  colours,  and  of  the 
finer  qualities  a wool  is  prepared  of  different  shades  of  indigo. 

All  are  sorted  into  hard,  medium,  or  soft  materials,  according 
as  they  come  from  felted  cloths,  merinos,  or  liglit  fabrics,  as  soft 
twilled  or  v/oven  stockings,  and  packed  in  bales  for  export.  It  is 
not  protection  that  has  brought  about  the  establishment  of  this 
industry  by  Englishmen  in  France,  but  the  needs  of  our  great 
woollen  manufacturers  for  cheap  wool  for  their  inferior  qualities 
of  cloth,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  previous  to  1861  and  1862  it 
was  not  permitted  to  export  rags  from  France  without  first  trans- 
forming them  into  wool  as  described. 

The  Chantiers  de  Normandie,  or  the  new  dockyard  at  Kouen,  The  Chantiers 
has,  as  usual,  had  a busy,  but  I cannot  add  a prosperous  deNormandie, 
year.  I give  a list  of  the  ships  that  have  been  delivered  Work  in  the 
during  the  past  12  months,  as  well  as  those  tliat  are  now  on  the 
stocks. 


Names. 

Type  of  Vessel. 

Gross 

Tonnage. 

Remarks. 

1.  Lamoriciere 

Steel  sailing  ship,  3 masts 

1,945 

Completed 

delivered. 

and 

2.  Louis  Pasfceur 

Steel  sailing  ship,  3 masts 

1,915 

Completed 

delivered. 

and 

3.  Reine  Blanclie 

Steel  sailing  ship,  3 masts 

1,945 

Completed 
I delivered. 

and 

4.  Dunkerque.. 

Steel  sailing  ship,  4 masts 

3,338 

' Completed 
, delivered. 

and 

5.  Cambronne 

Steel  sailing  ship,  3 masts 

1,945 

Completed 

delivered. 

and 

6.  Canrobert  . . 

Steel  sailing  ship,  3 masts 

1,945 

Launched. 

7.  Dredge  No.  15 

Steel  sailing  ship,  3 masts 

210 

Delivered. 

8.  Dredge  No.  16 

Steel  sailing  ship,  3 masts 

210 

Delivered. 

9.  Quevilly 

4 masts,  petroleum  ship  . . 

3,100 

Launched. 

10.  Europe 

Steel  sailing  ship,  4 masts 

2,950 

Building. 

11.  Asie 

Steel  sailing  ship,  4 masts 

2,950 

Building. 

12.  G-eneral  Neumayer 

Steel  sailing  ship,  3 masts 

1,950 

Building. 

13.  Troude 

Steel  sailing  ship,  3 masts 
Gross  tonnage 

1,950 

26,383 

Building. 

The  above  list  shows  that  the  majority  of  shi])s  constructed 
here  are  of  one  type,  and  of  much  the  same  size.  Three  and  four 
masted  sailing  ships  are  clearly  most  in  demand.  The  reason  of 
this  is  quickly  said.  A generous  country  presents  the  builders 
of  every  such  vessel  with  so  handsome  a gift  in  cash,  that  it 
would  seem  impossible  not  to  make  a considerable  profit  on  their 
construction ; and  when  built  the  owner  of  every  such  vessel  is 
able  to  run  her  (thanks  to  the  interest  his  Government  continues 
to  take  in  every  French  built  vessel)  without  troubling  his  head 
over-much  as  to  whether  or  not  cargo  will  be  found  to  put  into 
her  holds.  This  encouragement,  1 need  hardly  say,  is  given  in 
the  practical  shape  of  construction  and  navigation  bounties.  For  Const nu^tioTi 
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every  one  of  these  three-masted  sailing  vessels  of  1,945  tons^ 
this  dockyard  is  presented  with  a little  over  5,000/.  sterling 
(1,945  mx)ss  tonnage,  at  65  fr.  a ton  equals  5,057/.).  Does  any- 
one interested  in  shipbuilding  enterprise  in  France  wish  to  know 
the  luni])  sum  presented  by  the  French  nation  to  the  Eouen 
dockvard  on  account  of  the  vessels  enumerated  in  the  above  list  ? 
E.Kacdy  68,595/. 

Wlien  an  industry  is  in  recei])t  of  such  liberal  aid  as  this,  is  it 
possible  for  it  to  be  in  anytliing  l)ut  a brilliant  financial  position  / 
llritish  ship-builders,  thrown  completely  on  tJieir  own  resources, 
and  struggling  on  all  sides  against  subsidised  competitors,  will  no 
doubt  picture  it  with  overflowing  coffers,  and  as  giving  rich  returns 
to  its  shareholders.  Well,  it  is  only  the  bare  fact  that  in  spite  of 
the  large  bounties,  this  dockyard  has  not  ])aid  a single  ])enny  to 
its  shareholders  in  the  three  years  in  which  it  has  l)een  in  full 
working.  I believe  T am  correctly  informed  when  1 say  that  on 
the  greater  part  of  the  ships  built  there  has  been  instead  of  profit 
a dead  loss.  And  within  the  past  few  days  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  shareholders  has  been  called  with  a view  to  increase 
the  capital  of  the  company  and  to  re-organise  it  in  a sense  that 
will  not  be  beneficial  to  the  original  shareholders.  To  Englishmen 
carefully  ^^atching  the  all-round  effects  of  protection,  the  Eouen 
dockyard  affords,  I think,  an  instructive,  object  lesson. 

If,  however,  the  construction  bounties  are  not  sufficient  to 
enable  ships  to  be  built  at  a profit  it  may  be  thought  tliat  the 
navigation  bounties  cannot  fail  to  ensure  their  running  with  a 
certainty  of  good  returns.  To  illustrate  the  results  Imped  for  from 
the  navigation  bounties  I cannot  do  better  than  describe  tlie  first 
voyages  of  two  of  the  ships  lately  launched  from  Eouen  dockyard, 
and  give  the  estimates  based  upon  them.  T take  first  the  “ Louis 
Pasteur,”  a three-masted  sailing  ship  of  1,945  tons  gross,  with  a 
cargo  capacity  of  2,600  tons.  She  was  launched  in  November,  1895, 
and  is  now  employed  on  a voyage  from  Eouen  to  Newcastle  (Aus- 
tralia), thence  to  San  Francisco  whence  she  returns  to  Europe 
with  a cargo  of  wheat.  Her  voyage  is  expected  to  last  10  months 
(this  appears  too  short  a time  to  allow,  but  the  run  to  Australia 
from  Eouen  was  performed  in  the  exceptionally  short  space  of 
74  days),  and  the  whole  distance  to  be  run  is  reckoned  at  32,128 
miles.  The  estimate  of  her  receipts  and  expenses  works  out 
thus.  I should  first  say  that  the  vessel  is  insured  upon  a capital 
value  of  500,000  fr.  (20,000/.) 
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Estimated  Receipts. 


^Navigation  bounty  at  1 fr.  70  c.  per  ton,  and  for  a distance 
run  of  32,128  miles  . . 

Freight  upon  a cargo  of  2,550  tons  of  wheat  from  San 
Francisco  to  Europe,  at  11.  lO^.  per  ton  . . 

Premium  upon  the  apprentices  . . 

Total  receipts  . . 

Total  estimated  expenses,  including  insurance  upon  a capital 
of  500,000  fr 

Net  receipts 


Amount. 

Francs. 

101,730 

95,625 

3,000 

200,355 

94,270 

106,085 


If  no  unforeseen  circumstances  upset  these  calculations  the  net 
receipts  provide  a return  of  2 5 '48  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
subscribed  capital. 

The  second  case  is  almost  equally  promising.  It  is  that  of  her  Estimates 
sister  ship,  the  “Eeine  Blanche,”  launched  from  here  in  1896.  ™ade  on  them. 
The  voyage  she  is  engaged  in  is  from  Eouen  to  Swansea,  thence 
with  a cargo  of  coal  to  San  Francisco,  returning  to  Europe  with 
wheat.  The  total  distance  run  will  be  27,482  miles,  and  the 
voyage  is  expected  to  last  11  months.  Her  estimated  receipts  and 
expenditure  are  as  follows  : — 


Amount. 

Francs. 

Navigation  bounty,  at  same  rate  as  before 

86,870 

Freight,  at  21.  4s.  a ton  for  2,600  tons 

143,000 

Apprentices’  premiums  . . 

3,600 

Total  receipts  . . 

233,470 

Total  estimated  expenses,  including  insurance  . . . . 

119,740 

Net  receipts  .. 

113,730 

These  receipts  would  provide  a return  to  the  owners  of  24’ 81  per 
cent,  per  annum.  In  these  days  of  low  freights  and  close  competition 
what  shipping  companies  in  England  would  venture  to  hold  out 
similar  prospects  to  their  shareholders  ? Yet  such  is  the  timidity 
or  wise  prudence  of  the  French  in  anything  approaching  maritime 
enterprise  that  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
forming  a company  whose  object  it  is  to  build  a steel  sailing  ship 
of  the  type  of  the  ‘‘  Louis  Pasteur,”  and  to  run  her  as  a com- 
mercial undertaking  witli  Eouen  as  her  port  of  registry. 

The  Eouen  Exhibition,  which  was  open  from  May  16  to  the  The  late 

middle  of  October  last  year,  proved  to  be  financially  a fair  success  exhibition  at 

■ Rouen. 

* From  the  Navigation  Bounty  calculated  upon  this  basis,  4 per  cent,  is 
deducted  by  the  French  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  “ Caisse  des  Invalides 
de  la  Marine.” 
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I am  told  a very  small  call  will  be  made  upon  the  guarantors,  but, 
unlike  many  exhibitions  held  of  late  years,  it  lias  paid  nearly  all 
its  expenses.  I need  scarcely  repeat  that  this  exhibition  was  one 
organised  in  a great  centre  of  Protectionism  for  the  display  of 
“ national  and  colonial  products,”  and  foreign  manufactures  were 
almost  wholly  excluded.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  was  one 
notable  exception,  and  curiously  enough  that  exception  was  made 
in  the  interests  of  the  staple  industry  of  this  district,  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving.  Prance  cannot  provide  its  spinners  with 
the  machinery  necessary  for  their  factories,  and  a walk  through 
the  machinery  gallery  of  the  Eouen  Exhibition  was  enough  to 
satisfy  one  that  England  has  no  serious  competitors  in  France  in 
spinning  machinery. 

Near  to  the  gallery  of  machines  was  another  corner  of  the 
exhibition,  perhaps  equally  interesting  to  Englishmen,  but  for  a 
different  reason — the  apparently  successful  competition  of  its 
exhibits,  at  least  in  the  French  market,  with  British  manufactures. 
I allude  to  the  cloth-making  industry  of  Elboeuf,  a purely  local 
industry,  and  one  therefore  upon  which  I may  be  allowed  to 
speak,  since  it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  this  Consular  dis- 
trict, which,  I should  explain,  is  limited  to  the  arrondissement  of 
Bouen.  'Woollen  materials  for  clothing  of  all  kinds,  pure  and 
mixed  with  cotton,  of  every  texture,  pattern,  and  shade  of  colour, 
were  here  to  be  seen.  Black  broadcloth,  cloth  for  servants’ 
liveries,  cloth  for  lining  the  insides  of  carriages,  billiard-table 
cloths,  cloth  for  soldiers’  uniforms,  materials  of  a really  remark- 
able brilliancy  and  variety  of  colour  for  ladies’  mantles,  jackets, 
&c. ; “ trouserings  ” of  every  quality,  and  of  multitudinous 

patterns  ; “ cheviots  ” (the  name  is  imported  from  us,  but  the 
material  is  largely  made  here),  flannels  (plain  and  coloured), 
woollen  underclothing,  and  “ edredon  ” — which  seems  to  the 
uninitiated  eye  to  be  an  imitation  of  an  Irish  frieze — all  these 
appeared  among  tlie  products  of  the  Elboeuf  industry.  I was 
much  struck  by  successful  effects  produced  by  dyeing.  The  deli- 
cate gradations  of  colour,  or  rather  of  shades  of  colour,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  materials  exposed  for  ladies’  mantles,  dressing-gowns, 
&c.,  were  really  wonderful. 

Elboeuf  now  manufactures  annually  from  4,500,000  to 

5.000. 000  kilos,  of  woollen  goods,  of  an  estimated  value  of  from 

65.000. 000  fr.  to  68,000,000  fr.  It  draws  its  raw  materials 
chiefly  from  La  Plata  (an  average  of  4,f00  tons  of  wool 
is  imported  thence  annually),  but  Australia  also  serves  it  with 
an  appreciable  and  increasing  proportion,  from  600  to  900  tons. 
Germany,  too,  supplies  a small  quantity — about  one-fifth,  that 
drawn  from  Australia,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  though  there 
are  to  be  found  in  France  large  districts  almost  given  up  to  the 
pasturing  of  sheep  (Sologne,  Beauce,  Berri,  the  Landes  of 
Gascony,  &c.),  and  even  in  this  neighbourhood  sheep  form  a large 
part  of  a farmer’s  stock.  French  wool  is  not  used  at  Elboeuf,  or  is 
only  used  in  such  insignificant  quantities  that  it  does  not  enter 
into  their  statistics.  Of  course  the  farmers  of  the  Pays  de  Caux 
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(vSeiiK'  TiiftM'icure)  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  I am  often  sti'iick  by 
the  bitter  eomplaints  of  the  agricultural  syndicates  representing 
their  interests,  that  the  Elbneuf  manufacturers,  the  products  of 
whose  factories  are  ])rotected,  are  allowed  to  overlook  the  raw 
material  provided  at  their  doors  by  their  fellow-countrymen,  and 
to  g(j  across  the  seas  and  purchase  it  from  tiie  F rench  farmers’ 
coni|)etitors  in  S.  America,  Australia,  and  Gremiany. 

A HOC  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  ra\v  material  worked 
u])  in  Elboeuf  (1,500  tons)  is  that  known  as  Blousse,”  wliich  is 
nothing  liut  a resuscitation  of  the  wool  contained  in  worn  out 
garments  and  old  rags,  wool  which  has  been  washed  and  puritied 
in  sulphuric  acid  and  combed  or  cardcl  afresh.  This  mixed  up 
with  a little  new  wool,  or  more  generally  I am  told,  with  cotton, 
makes  a material  which  the  French  call  by  a signiticant  name  of 
“renaissance.”  It  is  of  inferior  quality  but  cheap,  and  is  said  to 
be  largely  exported. 

The  products  of  Elboeuf  find  a market  mainly  in  France,  l)utl’lie  foreign 
outside  France  they  are  sent  to  the  South  American  States  and  to 
most  European  countries  with  the  exception  of  Spain,  Portugal, 

Italy,  and  Switzerland.  These  countries  are,  unliappily  for  the 
Elboevien  industry,  engaged  in  protecting  their  own  woollen 
manufactures,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  a smile  when  we  read 
the  indignant  protests  of  the  Pllboeuf  Chamber  of  Commerce 
against  their  prohibitive  tariffs. 

There  is  a very  thorough  technical  school  at  Elboeuf,  said  to  con-  The  teclmical 
tribute  not  a little  to  the  success  of  the  industry  of  the  town,  and  of 
which  I will  say  a few  words.  In  the  support  given  to  it  we  shall 
see  too  a singnlar  instance  of  the  skilful  methods  by  which  German 
manufacturers  attract  custom  and  of  the  apparent  sacrifices  they 
make  to  retain  it.  The  primary  object  of  this  school  is  to  form 
practical  managers  and  foremen  for  the  woollen  weaving  and 
spinning  and  dyeing  industries.  The  courses  followed  are  pre- 
paratory  and  technical,  each  occupying  two  years.  The  theoretical 
or  preparatory  course  is  divided  into  a study  of: — 

1.  Elementary  and  applied  mathematics. 

2.  Industrial  physics. 

.”).  Industrial  chemistry. 

4.  ?klachine  drawing. 

5.  General  industrial  mechanics. 

The  practical  course  comprehends  : — 

1.  The  study  of  all  raw  textile  materials. 

2.  The  preparatory  treatments  of  wool. 

d.  Spinning  and  carding. 

4.  Every  operation  of  weaving,  including  a study  of  weaving 
machinery. 

5.  A practical  course  of  chemistry  and  the  dyeing  of  cloths. 

6.  The  sizing  and  finishing  of  tissues. 

7.  The  setting-up  and  fitting  of  factories  and  their  machinery. 


For  the  carrying  out  of  these  practical  courses  and  for  the  How  the 
illustrations  needed  in  the  theoretical  the  school  is  supplied  with — pi’actical  side 
(2325)  r. 
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IJow  the 
School  ]s 
support'  (1. 


Fees  paid. 


How  Grermau 
manufacturers 
seek  trade. 


Public  woiks 
in  Lower 
Seine  and 
Estuary. 


(a)  A small  gallery  containing  all  the  principal  machines  used 
in  the  woollen  and  cloth-making  industries.  These  machines  are 
worked  by  steam,  and  the  gallery  is  lighted  by  electricity. 

(h)  A chemical  laboratory  and  dyeing-house  where  the  pupils 
are  able  to  carry  out  the  dyeing  of  wools  and  tissues,  and  to  see 
practical  illustrations  of  their  theoretical  teaching. 

(c)  There  is  also  a drawing  office,  a carpenter’s  workshop,  a 
“ cabinet  de  physique,”  containing  apparatus  illustrating  the 
course  of  practical  physics,  and  finally  a small  museum  exhibits 
specimens  of  work  performed  by  the  pupils  in  the  diffei-ent  shops. 

How  is  this  technical  school  with  its  elaborate  fittings 
supported  ? By  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  and  by  the 

IMunicipality,  and  it  is  subsidised  by  the  Conseil-Genffi^al  or 
County  Council.  The  fees  paid  sound  very  moderate  to  English 
ears,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  hours  of  work  are  long  and  would 
cause  a revolt  of  masters,  as  well  as  of  pupils  and  their  parents, 
in  most  English  schools.  Work  is  from  8 a.w.  to  noon  and  from 
2 p.]\r.  to  6 P.M.  throughout  every  term,  and  there  is  no  half-holiday 
in  the  week,  but  10  days  are  given  at  Easter  and  the  long  vacation 
in  summer  lasts  nearly  two  months.  The  school  is  only  for  day 
boarders  and  the  fees  paid  are  as  follow^s : — 


Domicile  of  Pupils,  Parents,  or 
G-uardians. 

Preparatory  Course. 

Technical 

Course. 

1st  P'ear. 

2nd  A’ear. 

Both  Years. 

Francs. 

Francs, 

Francs. 

Town  or  Canton  of  Elbceuf  . > 

60 

80 

200 

Department  of  Seine  Inferieure 

120 

160 

300 

All  otlier  French  departments 

240 

320 

400 

All  foreigners  . . 

' 360 

480 

1 

600 

1 

Eoreigners  it  will  be  seen  are  not  excluded,  but  I am  not  sure 
that  they  are  w^elcome  there.  Nor  can  this  be  thought  altogether 
unnatural  for  the  chief  object  of  the  school  is  to  arm  and  equip 
its  French  pupils  to  compete  successfully  wdth  their  foreign 
rivals. 

This  reflection  makes  tlie  action  of  the  German  manufacturers, 
to  which  I alluded  above,  appear  all  the  more  singular  if  not 
disinterested.  We  are  told  that  the  costly  macliinery  wfitli  wdiich 
the  shops  of  this  school  are  fitted  were  supplied  at  a specially  low, 
almost  nominal,  cost  by  German  manufacturers,  and  that  German 
wholesale  chemists  now  supply  gratuitously  the  colours  required 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  and  dyeing  sheds.  It  is  true  that 
German  and  Belgian  manufacturers  have  also  furnished  the  greater 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  new^er  and  larger  factories  of  Elbceuf, 
so  one  may,  perhaps,  be  safe  in  assuming  that  after  all  they  have 
not  been  losers  by  the  double  transaction. 

Of  public  works  affecting  British  shipping  and  trade  in  the 
port  of  Kouen  and  the  Low^er  Seine  there  is  not  much  of  interest 
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to  relate  this  year.  Dredging  has  been  carried  on  steadily  upon 
the  banks  in  the  channel  of  the  river  with  the  object  of  both 
increasing  their  depths  and  of  admitting  the  Hood  tides  more 
freely  into  the  river.  The  deepening  of  the  wood  and  petroleum 
basins  is  now  practically  finished.  The  Ikinc  des  Flaques,  the 
Banc  des  Malacquis,  and  the  Basse  du  Trait  are  the  points  upon 
the  Lower  Seine,  wliich  have  chiefly  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
engineers,  and  very  heavy  dredging  has  been  done  last  year  upon 
the  first  of  these.  But  at  all  these  points,  and,  indeed,  all  along 
the  line  of  the  Lower  Seine,  there  is  water  enough  for  the 
vessels  that  usually  enter  this  port.  Nowhere  in  the  channel 
of  the  river  have  masters  to  fear  a want  of  water.  It  is 
lower  down,  in  the  Estuary  itself  that  the  hindrance  to  navigation 
exists.  All  the  prominent  points  in  the  river  channel  that 
formerly  impeded  shipping  have  now  been  dredged  down  below 
the  zero  line  of  the  charts.  But  at  the  ‘Lseuil”  of  the  Estuary, 
literally  the  sill  of  the  doorway  into  this  port,  the  engineers  are 
now  compelled  to  mark  an  elevation  of  the  mobile  banks  that 
reaches  1 metre  above  zero. 

So  far,  it  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  attempt  any  Dredging  in 
dredging  in  the  Estuary  itself,  but  this  is  now  to  be  tried,  and  T^stuaiy. 
a “ suction  dredger  ” will  be  placed  in  the  channel  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  dykes,  in  the  hope  that  the  channel  may  be  deepened 
and  steadied  by  it. 

The  new  quays,  of  which  I reported  the  near  completion  in 
my  last  report,  were  placed  last  year  at  the  service  of  shipping, 
making  in  all  441  metres  (1,470  feet)  of  additional  quay  room.  More  quay- 
of  which  252  metres  are  on  the  right  and  189  metres  on  the  left  I’oon^mthe 
bank.  The  rails  of  the  Northern  Company  have  been  extended 
upon  the  right  bank,  and  those  of  the  Western  Company  upon 
the  left  bank  over  these  quays  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  prolonged  over  the  same  quays  the  rails  of  their  hydraulic 
and  steam  derricks.  The  new  quay  upon  the  northern  bank  will 
be  lighted  by  electricity  during  the  present  yeai’. 

The  junction  of  the  termini  at  liouen  of  the  Western  and  i ]ie jimciion 
Orleans  lines  of  railways  is  approaching  completion.  I have  in  of  the 
a previous  report  fully  described  the  importance  of  this  work  .^^q^OrlLns 
to  the  commerce  of  liouen.  West  Central  France  wall  then  be  in  Raii^vay  "at 
direct  communication,  tlirough  Rouen,  with  North  Eastern,  and  Rouen, 
the  direct  dispatch  of  goods  from  one  to  the  other  will  be  greatly 
facilitated.  The  connection  is  made  by  a viaduct  running  through 
the  populous  quarter  ol‘  St.  Sever.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  fact  that  water  was  reached  a few  feet  below  the  surface, 
made  the  laying  of  the  foundations  a costly  work,  but  all  the 
pillars,  which  are  of  stone  laced  with  granite,  are  now*  finished  and 
are  ready  for  the  placing  of  the  girders  on  which  the  rails  will  run. 

The  erection  of  the  new  goods  station  behind  the  Orleans  terminus 
proceeds  concurrently  with  this  wmrk,  and  when  it  is  completed 
the  service  of  despatching  goods  by  rail  that  are  discharged  on  the 
south  quays  will  be  much  quickened.  The  delays  in  the  clearance 
of  goods  from  the  south  quays  have  lately  caused  much  complaint 
(2325)  B 2 
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Trans- 
bomeur,” 
another 
bridge  over 
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from  traders,  and  a great  improvement  is  looke<l  for  from  these 
works.  The  cost  of  the  viaduct  is  about  160,000/. 

There  is  another  work  just  commenced,  which  I may  describe, 
for  it  will  form  a most  prominent  feature  in  the  harbour  and  will 
be  of  great  use  to  all  fre(pienting  the  port  who  liave  business  to  do 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  is  also  of  interest  as  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  France,  and  I do  not  think  anything  like  it  has  yet  been 
constructed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  called  a “Pont  Trans- 
bordeur,”  and  it  will  serve  every  purpose  of  a third  bridge  over 
the  Seine  three-quarters  of  a mile  below  the  lowest  existing  one, 
l)ut  its  special  feature  is  that  it  will  not  interfere  in  any  vvay  with 
the  free  passage  of  ships,  even  of  those  with  nmsts  loO  feet  high. 
I shall  perhaps  give  the  best  general  idea  of  its  appearance  by 
saying  that  two  diminutive  Eiffel  towers  are  to  be  erected  one  on 
each  river  bank,  and  that  a narrow  iron  bridge  will  be  suspended 
by  chain  cables  between  their  lieads.  This  bridge,  which  will  be 
not  less  tlian  160  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  quays,  is  not,  how- 
ever, intended  for  the  passage  of  carriages  or  even  foot  passengers. 
Several  lines  of  rail  will  be  carried  along  it,  and  upon  these  Jines 
a skeleton  carriage  or  platform  on  wlieels  will  run.  Tliis  will  be 
dragged  from  side  to  side  of  the  river  I)y  steel  ropes  passing  over 
a driving-wheel,  to  be  workerl  by  a steam  or  electric  eno-ine  upon 
one  of  the  banks.  To  the  skeleton  platform  will  l)e  hung  by  steel 
hawsers,  at  the  level  of  the  quays  or  160  feet  below  the  bridge, 
the  “ Transbordeur.”  This  “ Transbordeur  ” is  the  slung  carriage 
within  which  passengers  and  carriages  will  be  transported  from 
one  bank  to  the  other.  It  will  be  of  solid  construction,  and  not 
less  than  13  metres  in  width  by  10  metres  in  length.  As  by  the 
time  the  “ Pont  Transbordeur  ” is  completed  the  electric  tram- 
ways Avill  be  running  on  the  south  quays  of  the  river,  as  well  as 
on  the  northern,  it  is  intended  to  make  a connection  between  the 
lines  at  this  point,  and  the  “ Transbordeur  ” will  be  fitted  to  carry 
the  tramcars,  so  that  passengers  by  them  will  cross  the  river  with- 
out changing  their  seats.  I believe  that  over  only  one  other 
river  in  Europe  a similar  mode  of  tranport  has  been  adopted, 
that  is  over  the  Kievron  a little  distance  below  Bilbao.  Unlike 
most  such  works  in  France  this  has  been  left  to  private  enter- 
[»rise,  and  it  will  be  carried  out  by  M.  Arnodin  of  Chateauneuf- 
sur-Loire,  who  is  also  the  patentee.  It  will  cost  the  Municipality 
of  Ptouen  nothing,  but  they  grant  the  concessionnaire  a monopoly 
for  80  years  of  tlie  bridge  traffic  over  the  Seine  at  this  point 
according  to  a very  moderate  pre-arranged  tariff.  Foot  passengers 
are  charged  only  5 c. ; animals,  5 to  10  c. : carriages,  from  10  to 
25  c. ; and  a tramcar,  weighing  not  more  than  5 tons,  will  be 
carried  from  bank  to  bank  for  1 fr.  The  work  is  already  com- 
menced, and  the  outside  time  allowed  for  its  execution  is  18 
months.  It  will  bridge  the  Seine  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Boulevard 
Couchoise. 

It  may  interest  British  cotton  spinners  and  weavers  to  learn 
that  an  international  congress  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
relating  to  the  hygiene  and  production  in  textile  manufac- 
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tories  is  to  be  lield  in  Eouen  this  year.  The  exact  date  is  not  yet 
fixed,  but  it  will  probably  ]3e  in  July.  It  is  quite  unofficial  in 
cliaracter,  and  is  organised  l>y  the  Societe  Industrielle  of  this  town 
and  the  Lloyd  Eouennais.  Tlie  questions  to  l)e  discussed,  and 
upon  wliich  papers  are  invited,  are  chiefly  the  best  methods  of 
constructing  spinning  and  weaving  mills  ; their  heating ; their  The  best 
ventilation  ; their  cooling  in  summer  heats  and  hot  climates ; and  constructioa 
the  maintenance  of  a proper  hygrometric  condition  in  them.  The  spinn^^g  and 
constructors  of  machinery  for  cooling  by  evaporation  or  by  weaving  mills 
refrigerators,  or  for  preserving  the  necessary  degree  of  dampness 
of  atmosphere  by  steam,  by  evaporation  of  water  or  by  porous 
bricks  are  invited  to  exhibit  their  respective  systems.  Models 
are  also  asked  for  of  the  different  plans  for  heating  by  steam,  hot 
air,  or  hot  water,  and  of  the  various  ventilating  apparatus.  The 
subscription  to  the  congress  is  30  fr.,  and  invitations  have  been 
issued  to  all  the  best  known  British  and  other  foreign  cotton 
spinners  and  weavers,  and  to  tlie  makers  of  machinery  used  in  the 
construction  of  their  mills. 
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Table  1. — Expokts  by  Sea  from  lioueii  to  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  Years  1893-95. 


I 

Goods  Expoi’ted.  j 

I 


Animal  and  Vegetable  Products. 

1.  Hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds 

2.  Horse  and  goat’s  hair,  and  hair  of 

other  animals 

3.  Tallow  and  lard  . . 

4.  Eggs 

5.  Yolks  of  eggs  nnfit  for  eating  .. 

6.  Bone-black . . 

7.  Potatoes 

8.  Table  and  other  fruits 

9.  Fresh  vegetables  .. 

10.  Vegetables,  salted  or  otherwise 

preserved. . 

11.  Sowing  seeds 


Colonial  Products. 

12.  Sugar,  raw  . . 

13.  Sugar,  refined 

14.  Condensed  indk,  sugared.. 

15.  Cocoa  beans 

16.  Kaw  cotton  . 

17.  Medicinal  l;erbs  : fiowers  and 

ieavt-s 


Wines  and  Spirits. 

18.  Wines  in  casks  and  bottles,  chiefiy 

claret  and  champagne  . . 

19.  Spirits  and  liqueurs 

20.  Mineral  waters,  gaseous  and  others 


Chemical  Products. 

21.  Potash  and  carbonate  of  potash  . . 

22.  Acetate  of  lead 

23.  Acetate  of  soda 

24.  Eefined  borax 

25.  Glycerine  . . 

26.  Wood -dyes,  garancine  and  others 

27.  Stearic  acid 

28.  Oleigne  acid 

29.  Extracts  from  chesnuts  and  tannin 

products  . . 

30.  Colours : ultramarine 

31.  Ocres,  cracked  or  otherwise  pre- 

pared 

32.  Ink,  writing  and  printing. . 

33.  Varnishes  . . 

34.  Prepared  gums 

35.  Blacking  . . 


Quantity. 

1893. 

1894 

1895. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Toii>. 

1,114-5 

797-1 

402-7 

476-2 

299-1 

224-5 

400  -3 

234-8 

141  -9 

2-0 

9-8 

57  -8 

20  -1 

1 60-1 

71  -1 

70  -0 

450-6 

382-0 

1,121-6 

224-8 

239-8 

64  -9 

82-0 

17-3 

20-5 

135-3 

100 -P 

60  -1 

662-0 

738 -P 

1,600  -0 

18,985-0 

15,883  -6 

7,548  -6 

9,723  -8 

7,780  -u 

6,603  -0 

1,620  -2  ! 

1,820-0 

1,734  -9 

28 -S 

31  -4 

44-6 

629  -5  1 

505  -2 

502-9 

13-3  , 

101  -3 

8-9 

293,427 

256,849 

223,985 

4,627 

5,416 

4,473 

83,768 

516,140 

177,700 

715  -0 

939-8 

804-6 

86  -3 

379-4 

243  -0 

339  -9 

216-8 

95  -8 

11  -5 

15-6 

121  -8 

109  - 7 

54-1 

586  -3 

688  -8 

576-0 

188-3 

175-2 

182  -3 

220  -4 

289-2 

88-4 

2,198  -7 

1,932  -9 

29  -2 

*29*1 

23  -7 

1,193  -0 

829-0 

1,435  -9 

32  -1 

33-1 

36  -2 

29  -5 

16-6 

13-6 

806-4 

988  -7 

871  -6 

17-4 

19-9 

18  -6 
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Exports  by  Sea  from  Eouen  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
Years  1893-95 — continued. 


Goods  Exported. 

1893. 

Quantity. 

1894. 

1895. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

RocJcs  and  Minerals. 

36.  Alabaster  . . 

740-0 

1,085  -0 

645  -0 

37.  Sand  for  manufacture  of  glass  . . 

7,751  -0 

9 260-0 

9,245  -0 

38.  Plaster 

9,937  -0 

8,802-8 

10,626  »0 

39.  Iron  pyrites 

8,570  -0 

8,060  -0 

5,220-0 

40.  Asplialtes  . . 

250-0 

5,055  -0 

6,288  -0 

Units. 

Units. 

Units. 

41.  Millstones,  Avhole  . . 

301 

285 

351 

42.  Burstones  in  blocks,  cut  and 

shaped  ready  for  putting 

together  . . 

14,226 

14,136 

13,034 

43.  Grinding  stones 

12 

65 

448 

Metals  and  Metal  Goods. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

44.  Steel  rails  . . 

. . 

920  -0 

176  -5 

45.  Zinc  in  bars,  plates,  and  old  zinc 

1,698  -0 

531*3 

219-9 

46.  Copper  in  bars,  in  plates,  and  wire 

47.  Printing  machines. . 

15-4 

61-2 

87  *8 

45  -4 

24-1 

8-8 

48.  Machine  tools 

24-5 

13-1 

1-12 

49.  Boilers,  stoves,  gasometers 

141-4 

14  -3 

7-17 

50.  Detached  pieces  of  machinery  . . 

17-8 

17-2 

12-7 

51.  Copper  metal  work,  pure  and 

alloyed  . . . , 

31  -9 

20*4 

109  *5 

52.  Printing  type  . , 

6-34 

• • 

2-39 

Pottery  and  Glass. 

53.  Clips,  vases,  &c.,  of  glass  cut  and 

blown 

3 -55 

1 -90 

165  -0 

54.  Glass  bottles,  common  . . 

398-4 

597  -7 

406-3 

55.  Clay  pipes  . . 

, . 

2-12 

1 -02 

56.  Fine  pottei’y  and  porcelain 

6-39 

1-36 

2-01 

Various  Articles. 

57.  Toys  of  all  kinds  . . 

31-35 

35  -89 

15-46 

58.  Paper,  common  quality  . . 

22-5 

38-7 

26  -5 

59.  W all  papers 

_ 7-78 

3-45 

''  0-67 

60.  Leather  work,  chiefly  for  port- 

manteaus, straps,  books. . 

17-77 

10-68 

6-55 

61.  Impermeable  or  waterproof  tissues 

102-9 

98-77 

111  -8 

62.  Jute  sacks  . . 

97  -73 

37-9 

36-13 

63.  Rags  of  all  kinds  . . 

5,377-0 

479  -9 

2,580  -6 

64.  Brushes  of  all  sorts 

15-73 

5 -51 

5-98 

65.  Casks 

668-3 

712-4 

388-6 
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Table  1a. 


Nature  oc  GoodvS, 

Chief  Places  of  their 
Production. 

Usual 
Mode  of 
Transport. 

Rate  to 
Rouen  per 
Ton. 

' 1. 

Kefined  sugar, 

in 

1 

1 

Fr. 

c. 

bags . . 

Paris  . . . . . . . . ! 

Water 

6 

0 

2. 

Refined  sugar, 

in 

i 

cases 

Paris  . . . . . . . . 1 

7 

0 

3. 

Refined  sugar, 

in 

loaves 

Paris  . . 

yy 

7 

0 

4. 

Raw  sugar,  in  bags 

Paris  (Enti’epot) 

Rail 

5 

0 

5. 

Nassandres  (Eure)  .. 

4 

80 

6. 

Glue  . . 

Paris  and  suburbs 

Water 

6 

0 

>5  • . • • 

i'onl  Aucleinev  (Eure) 

Rail  and 

water 

,, 

l\lont.  8ous  Vaudrev. . 

Rail 

37 

0 

>>  • • • • 

Laval  (Maycir  le) 

yy 

7. 

Salted  bides  . . 

Paris  . . 

Wal  er 

e’ 

0 

>>  • • 

Aunay  S.  Odon  (Calvados)  . . 

Rad 

9 

55 

8. 

Ochres  . . 

Auxerre,  Diges,  Sauilly,  Toucy , 

1 

in  Department  Yonne 

Water 

10 

50 

})  • • 

Pourrain  (Calvados)  . . 

Rail 

13 

80 

Nievre  8.  Loire 

Water 

. , 

9. 

Honev,  in  bags 

Corbeii . 

Rail 

5 

0 

Chantiilv  (Oise)  . . . . I 

8 

20 

10. 

Tine^ovb'l  exir.icts 

Paris  . . . . . . . . ! 

1 Water 

1 6 

0 

Suresne^ 

Rail 

i 8 

0 

Havre  . . 

yy 

1 ^ 

0 

11. 

Glas»\\  a',  e 

Blangy  (Seine  lufre.) 

yy 

8 

45 

? J • • 

l*aris  . 

Water 

9 

0 

• • 

Paris 

Rail 

• • 

12 

35 

12. 

Millstones,  &c. 

Epernoii  (F.iue  et  Loh’) 

yy 

e • 

6 

75 

Rurrstones 

Eerte  S.  Jouarre  (beine  et 

IMarne) 

yy 

• • 

28 

15 

}>  • • 

FeiteBevn.i  d (Sadhe) 

i yy 

15 

25 

• • 

Nogent  le  Lotrcu  (Eu'e  et 

Loir) 

! ” 

. , 

13. 

Potash 

Roeux  (Pd'^  de  Calais) 

8 

70 

5)  , , 

Croix  (No-('),  rocou'ii 

i 

(Aisne) 

yy 

14. 

Chlorate  of  potash 

Paris  . . 

• • 

6 

50 

15. 

Agricultural  seeds 

Villai  les  le  Juhel  (Moib’ban) 

1 5’ 

• • 

7 

70 

JJ 

Le  Mans  (Sartbe) 

1 

yy 

• • 

12 

85 

?>  3J 

Amiens  (Somme) 

i yy 

10 

50 

5J  )) 

Abbeville  (Somme)  .. 

yy 

6 

70 

>5  >y 

Mayenne  (Mayenne)  . . 

\ yy 

Water 

1 13 

30 

16.  Vegetables  .. 

Paris  . . 

' 9 

0 

• • 

Sevre-'  (Seine).. 

: Rail 

10 

30 

17. 

W’neS;  ia  casks 

Epernay  (]\laine) 

i ” 

i 21 

30 

Avize  ^^Marne) 

,, 

1 22 

75 

yy  yy 

Reims  ^^Marne) 

yy 

i 

30 

Mareuil-s.-Ay  tMarne) 

yy 

22 

15 

18.  EuiGLmclics,  in  casks 

Beaune  (Cote  d Or)  .. 

yy 

1 32 

50 

yy 

Dijon  (Cote  d’Or) 

yy 

1 28 

70 

19. 

Ink 

Paris  . . 

i 

35 

20. 

Toys  . . 

Paris  . . 

yy 

! 12 

20 

21. 

Stearine 

Elboeuf  (fcehm  In^ie.) 

„ 

20 

22. 

Plaster,  in  bags 

Ar genie  nil 

i yy 

! 3 

30 

23. 

Feathers 

Paris  . . 

1 11 

80 

24. 

Borax  . . 

Maisons  Lafitte 

)) 

i 

70 

25. 

Metal  ashes  . . 

Paris  . . 

Water 

1 5 

0 

26. 

Plates,  spelter 

Paris  . . 

1 

5 

0 
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Table  1a — continued. 


Nature  of  doods. 

Chief  Places  of  their 
Production. 

Usual 
Mode  of 
Transport. 

Rate  to 
Rouen  per 
Ton. 

27.  Chalks  prepared  for 
drawing  . . . . 

Paris  . . . . . . . . 

Rail 

Fr.  c. 
12  20 

28.  Brushes 

Gaillon  (Eure) 

5 80 

29.  Colza  oil 

Caen  (Calvados)  ..  .. 

7 70 

30.  Empty  casks  (pipes) . . 

Paris  . . 

Water  . . 

Per  cask 
0 90 

» ,»  (a  pipes) 

Paris  . . . . . . . . 

)>  * • 

0 60 

„ „ (i  pipes) 

Paris  . . 

))  • * 

0 30 

31.  Fresh  fruits  . . 

Louviers,  S.  Pierre,  Gaillon. . 

Rail 

Per  ton 
15  0 

32.  Extract  of  chesnuts  . . 

33.  Asphaltes 

Nantes,  Lyons,  Nimes, 

Rochette  (Savoy)  . . 

Yal  de  Travers,  Switzerland. . 

Rail  and 
water  , . 

•• 

34.  Gflass,  sand  . . 

Fontainbleau  . . 

Water  . . 

3 0 

Table  2.— Principal  Imports  into  Eouen  Compared  in  the  Years 

1894-95-96. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Coal  .. 

453,773 

411,702 

385,962 

Timber  . . 

244,643 

220,044 

175,957 

Wines,  spirits,  &c. 

242,459 

224,004 

201,482 

Grains  . . 

138,117 

157,739 

386,242 

Flour  . . . . . . 

9,947 

11,700 

14,430 

Mineral  and  metal  goods 

• • 

33,708 

30,832 

38,632 

Kaolin  . . 

12,580 

13,543 

15,643 

Fruits  . . 

13,528 

k8,649 

5,374 

Salt  ..  ..  • 

4,311 

5,784 

5,915 

Wood-pulp 

41,430 

45,602 

44,807 

Petroleum 

95,019 

92,019 

95,552 

All  other  imports 

55,724 

89,941 

98,364 

Total  . • 

•• 

1,345,239 

1,311,559 

1,468,360 

Note. — In  view  of  certain  discrepancies  that  may  be  noticed  between  the 
figures  given  above  and  those  issuing  from  other  sources,  I may  say  that  the  above 
return  for  1896  was  drawn  up  in  the  Custom-house  of  Rouen,  and  was  given  me  in 
a Table  signed  by  the  Director  himself. 
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Table  3. — Table  of  Shipping  of  all  Nationalities  that  has  Entered 
the  Port  of  Kouen  during  the  Year  1896. 


Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Registered 

Tonnage. 

British  . . 

716 

351,837 

French  . . 

567 

313,259 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

164 

99,676 

Grerman  . . 

39 

24,711 

Danish  . . 

38 

38,132 

Spanish  . . 

37 

34,615 

Austrian . . 

29 

30,030 

Belgian  .. 

7 

3,714 

Itahan  . . 

3 

2,346 

Portuguese  . . 

2 

532 

Russian  . . , . . 

6 

4,908 

Total 

1,608 

903,760 
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No. 

1745.  Ichang 

Price. 

..  Id. 

No. 

1803.  Peking 

Price. 

..  3d. 

1746.  Berlin 

« • 

id. 

1804.  Samos 

id. 

1747.  Eio  de  Janeiro 

5.]d. 

1805.  Dantzig 

2d. 

1748.  Porto  Eico  . . 

, 

lid. 

1806.  Antwerp  .. 

lid. 

1749.  Montevideo 

lid. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

. . 

lid. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

3d. 

1808.  Stetiin 

, , 

3d. 

1751.  Cayenne 

, . 

id. 

1809.  Aleppo 

1810.  Tangier 

, . 

Id. 

1752.  Frankfort  .. 

, , 

3d. 

2id. 

1753.  Malaga 

1811.  Tokio 

3id. 

1754.  Soul 

Id. 

1812.  Madeira 

id. 

1755.  Copenhagen 

3d. 

1813.  Vera  Cruz.. 

Id. 

1756.  Nice 

. , 

Id. 

1814.  Oporto 

Id. 

1757.  Lisbon 

. . 

lid. 

1815.  Hamburg  .. 

lid. 

1758.  Nagasaki  .. 

Id. 

1816.  New  Orleans 

lid. 

1759.  Hamburg  .. 

, . 

. . 

2id. 

1817.  Bengazi 

• • 

id. 

1760.  Mozambique 

.. 

2d.  , 

1818.  Marmagao.. 

0 • 

• • 

id. 

1761.  Cettinje 

lid. 

1819.  Gothenburg 

• • 

• . 

2d. 

1762.  The  Hague 

lid. 

1820,  Dar-al-Baida 

• • 

3d. 

1763.  Ceplialonia 

. . 

Id. 

1821.  Erzeroum  .. 

id. 

1764.  Bahia 

* , 

Id. 

1822.  Munich  .. 

2id. 

1765.  Zanzibar  .. 

lid. 

1823.  Samoa 

* • 

id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

, * 

Id. 

1824.  Chinkiang.. 

Id. 

1767.  New  York  . . 

2d. 

1825.  Jeddah  .. 

Id. 

1768.  Chefoo 

Id. 

1826.  Sofia 

lid. 

1769.  Caracas 

id. 

1827,  Mexico 

« • 

• • 

2d. 

1770.  Palermo 

..Hid. 

1828.  Teneriffe  .. 

3id. 

1771.  Mombasa  .. 

. . 

id. 

1829.  Batoum 

, * 

Id. 

1772.  Nice 

lid. 

1830.  Cadiz 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest.. 

4id. 

1831.  Martinique 

• « 

Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  .. 

• • 

lid.  ' 

1832.  Odessa 

• • 

Id. 

1775.  Galatz 

* , 

lid. 

1833.  Ghilan 

Id. 

1776.  Madrid  .. 

2d. 

1834.  Old  Calabar 

• • 

6 id. 

1777.  Vieyma 

• • 

2d. 

1835.  Tamsui 

Id. 

1778.  Canton 

, . 

Id. 

1836.  Copenhagen 

id. 

1779.  Yokohama.. 

• • 

lid. 

1837.  Salonica 

e • 

lid. 

1780.  Newell wang 

Id. 

1838.  Honolulu  .. 

, . 

id. 

1781.  Wuhu 

* . 

, , 

Id. 

1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

2d. 

1782.  Athens 

2d. 

1840.  Para 

Id.- 

1783.  Tonga 

id. 

1841.  Bolivia 

, , 

2d. 

1784.  Smyrna 

id. 

1842.  Washington 

• • 

3d. 

1785.  Baghdad  .. 

Id. 

1843.  Berlin 

2d. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka  .. 

. * 

4id. 

1844.  Uganda 

• « 

Id. 

1787.  Bangkok  .. 

. * 

Id. 

1845.  Belgrade  .. 

lid. 

1788.  Odessa 

2d. 

1846.  Dakar 

id. 

1789.  Naples 

2d. 

1847.  Florence 

lid. 

1790.  Beyrout 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1848.  Copenhagen 

2d. 

1791.  Tunis 

lid. 

1849.  Havre 

• • 

2d. 

1792.  Kiukiang  .. 

3d. 

1850.  Serajevo 

• • 

Id. 

1793.  Bangkok  .. 

, , 

Id. 

1851.  Madrid 

• • 

, , 

2d. 

1794.  Eio  Grande  do 

Sul 

Id. 

1852.  La  Rochelle 

lid. 

1795.  Valparaiso.. 

4d. 

1853.  Chicago 

4d. 

1796.  Brindisi 

2id. 

1854.  Berlin 

, . 

Id. 

1797.  Bushire 

2d. 

1855.  Cherbourg  . . 

. . 

, * 

2id. 

1798.  Christiania.. 

5id. 

1856.  Beira 

Id. 

1799.  Cadiz 

2d. 

1857,  Charleston 

2id. 

1800.  Meshed 

2|d. 

1858.  Saigon 

id. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

, * 

* , 

4id. 

1859.  Suakin 

Id. 

1802.  Batoum 

, . 

Id. 

1860.  Eouen 

. , 

2d. 

No.  1861. 
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Consul  Wood  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  March  29,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

Enclosed  I have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship 
my  Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Morea  and  the 
Provinces  of  Acarnania  and  Etolia  for  the  Year  1896. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  F.  B.  WOOD. 
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Shipping  and  Navigation. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  a considerable  decrease  in  the  number  Biitidi 
and  tonnage  of  British  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Patras  ^^>4>ping 
during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  the  entries  of  the  two 
preceding  years,  according  to  the  following  table : — 


A 2 
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Year. 

Number  ot 
Vessels. 

1 ^ 1 

Tons.  I Crews. 

1 

1891 1 

130 

1 123,343  1 3,074 

1892  1 

121 

121,612  2,863 

1893  1 

128 

133,084  ' 3,046 

1894  i 

152 

166,852  3,847 

1895  

159 

175,388  4,025 

1896  

121 

138,029  3,064 

The  above  table  does  not  include  British  men-ol‘-war  or 
Decrease  in  yachts.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  British  merchant  ships 
British  entries  entering,  although  partly  due  to  a small  currant  crop,  the  principal 
cro  article  of  export,  and  to  reduced  imports,  owing  to  the  poor 

fo^reign^*^  financial  condition  of  the  country  generally,  is  mainly  attributable 

competition,  to  the  strong  competition  of  foreign  flags  for  the  carrying  trade 
of  this  district. 

A few  years  ago,  the  trade  done  by  foreign  vessels,  as  com- 
pared to  British,  was  infinitesimal,  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  it  is  yearly  assuming  greater  importance,  and 
bids  fair  to  rival  that  done  by  British  vessels  very  soon,  unless 
British  owners  wake  up  out  of  their  apparent  lethargy. 

The  increased  importation  by  foreign  countries,  such  as 
Russia,  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  of  Greek  produce,  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
increased  and  successful  competition  of  foreign  ships,  but  this  is 
not  the  sole  reason. 


Table  showing  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Foreign  Vessels  competing 
with  British  Shipping  during  the  Years  1894-96. 


1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

Nationality. 

Number  of  j 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

German  

20 

21,037 

10 

10,317 

13 

12,517 

Austrian  

21 

15,269 

4 

3,660 

12 

13,010 

Norwegian 

6 

1 4,263 

6 

2,098 

7 

2,692 

French  

2 

: 2,914 

1 

2,745 

2 

2,226 

Swedish  

1 

! 768 

1 

706 

2 

1,000 

Dutch  

4 

1,735 

2 

1,365 

1 

659 

Russian  

9 

; 8,558 

Danish  

1 

1 1,000 

Greek 

5 

1 3,350 

Belgian  

Italian  

1 

' 850 

"l 

I "450 

The  tonnage  noted  for  the  year  1896  indicates  the  amount 
of  cargo  carried  by  the  ships  of  various  nationalities,  whereas  the 
figures  given  for  1895  and  1894  represent  simply  the  register 
tonnage  of  the  difierent  ships. 

The  above  table  does  not  include  the  Austrian,  Italian,  and 
French  mail  boats  which  call  regularly  at  this  pert. 
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Besides  the  above,  which  are  steamers,  2 Danish  and  2 Nor-  Foreign 
wegian  schooners,  chartered  by  British  firms,  have  brought  sailing  vessels 
cargoes  of  codfisli  from  the  Labrador  Coa^t.  This  carrying  trade  co^^h^trffle^'^ 
was  at  one  time  done  entirely  by  British  sailing  ships,  but  shippers 
assert  that  they  are  able  to  charter  foreign  vessels  on  much  easier 
terms. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  foreign  steamers  trading  with  Foreign 
this  country,  come  consigned  to  shipbrokers  or  agents  on  the  fffe^gr^ter 
chance  of  getting  a cargo  at  best  rates  obtainable,  for,  on  the  chartering 
contrary,  a large  proportion  come  chartered  to  British  firms  of  facilities, 
steam  agents,  who  are  in  a great  majority  in  this  district,  and 
would,  therefore,  gladly  give  a preference  to  British  shipping  on 
equal  terms,  but  they  find  that  foreign  steamship  owners  are 
able  to  offer  at  much  cheaper  rates  of  freight,  and  give  them, 
besides,  greater  facilities  in  the  matter  of  lay-days,  ports  of 
call,  &c. 

Foreign  steamers  can  be  chartered  at  almost  any  season  of  F^ates  at  which 
the  year  for  a lump  sum,  which  admits  of  their  being  loaded, 
leaving  a margin  ot  profit  to  charterers,  at  135.  bci.  to  lo5.  in  chartered, 
full  per  ton  gross  weight  of  currants,  for  Rotterdam,  Antwerp, 

London,  or  Liverpool ; whereas  British  owners  compLiin  that 
these  rates  do  not  cover  expenses. 

The  supply  of  tonnage  has  been  carefully  regulated  through-  Freights 
out  the  year,  and  freights  have  ruled  steady,  excepting  during 
the  month  of  October,  when,  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of’ 
wheat,  there  was  a great  demand  for  tonnage  for  the  Black  Sea, 
and  freights  rose  considerably,  many  steamers  having  loaded 
fruit  for  the  United  Kingdom  at  1/.  to  IL  2s.  6d.  per  ton  weight. 

At  the  opening  of  the  currant  season  in  August,  when  a 
large  fleet  of  steamers  usually  collects  to  carry  home  early 
cargoes  of  fruit  at  enhanced  rates  of  freight,  there  was  con- 
siderable disappointment  for  shipowners,  as  the  crop  was 
unusually  late,  much  smaller  supplies  than  usual  were  sent 
forward  from  the  provinces  for  sale,  and  many  steamers,  having 
been  lying  for  a long  time  on  the  berth  waiting  for  cargo,  had 
to  leave  almost  empty,  in  order  to  fulfil  their  engagements 
elsewhere. 

The  following  are  the  average  rates  of  freight  paid  during 
the  past  year: — 
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Per  Steamer. 

Port. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

From — 

To- 

£ 

s.  d.  \ 

£ 

fi.  d. 

0 

17  6 

London  , . 

Per  ei'oss  ton  of  currants. . 

0 

15  0 T 

to 

1 

1 

1 

2 6 

n 

1 

0 0 

Liverpool 

0 

17  6 ^ 

to 

L 

1 

2 6 

,,  valonea  . . 

] 

‘J  6 

1 

5 0 

Bristol  . . 

! „ currants. . 

0 

17  6 

1 

2 6 

Hull 

3>  iy  • • 

0 

17  6 

1 

0 0 

Manchester 

,,  • • 

1 

0 0 

1 

2 6 

Antwerp 

35  • • 

0 

17  C 

1 

0 0 

Holland . . 

)•  33  • • 

0 

15  0 

0 

17  6 

Hamburg 

35  33  • • 

0 

17  6 

1 

2 6 

New  York 

53  33  • • 

1 

0 0 

1 

2 6 

Montreal 

53  • • 

1 

15  0 

2 

0 0 

1 Francs. 

Francs. 

Australia 

53  33  ■ • 

70 

75 

Rouen  . . 

20 

25 

Bordeaux 

33  33  • • 

22i 

27^ 

Marseilles 

33  33 

10 

15 

Odessa  . . 

33  33 

8 

12 

Taganrog 

1 „ •• 

10 

15 

Repeal  of  the  The  law  which  established  August  28  of  each  year  as  the 
Law  relating  earliest  date  upon  which  shipments  of  currants  of  that  year’s 
shipments  of  would  be  permitted  has  been  repealed, 

currants.  This  law,  when  voted,  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  the 

quality  of  currants,  as  calculated  to  restrain  growers  in  the 
southern  districts  from  picking  their  produce  before  it  was 
thoroughly  matured,  in  order  to  obtain  the  high  prices  which 
were  often  realised  by  the  earliest  parcels  put  on  the  market, 
which  were  shipped  ofi  hurriedly  to  markets  of  consumption, 
regardless  of  quality,  simply  in  order  that  they  should  be  landed 
there  a fevv  days  before  the  more  matured  fruit. 

The  repeal  of  this  law  is,  besides,  of  considerable  inconvenience 
to  shipping,  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell,  even  a month 
before,  when  first  shipments  of  currants  are  likely  to  take  place, 
and  steamers  destined  to  load  first  fruit  will  henceforth  be 
compelled  to  make  arrangements  to  be  on  the  berth  as  early  as 
August  10/15,  at  which  first  shipments  might  commence,  whereas 
from  various  causes  they  may  be  delayed  to  the  end  of  the 
month. 

<’oriath  The  Coriiith  Canal,  owing  to  its  narrowness,  and  to  the  strength 

Crinal.  Qf  the  current  running  at  times,  continues  to  be  avoided  by  all 

British  and  foreign  steamship  companies,  only  the  smaller  Greek 
coasting  steamers  making  use  of  it;  and  it  is  therefore  financially 
a complete  failure. 

Warning  to  According  to  Greek  law,  all  vessels  proceeding  to  Greek  ports, 
vessels  must  bring  from  their  last  foreign  port  of  call,  a sealed  envelope 
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from  the  Greek  Consular  authority,  containing,  besides  their  proceeding  to 
Greek  bill  of  health,  a bill  of  lading  and  manifest  of  all  cargo  Greek  portaw 
intended  for  Greece,  duly  certified  by  said  Consular  authority, 
and  a manifest  equally  certified  for  any  cargo  not  intended  for 
Greece,  otherwise  they  are  liable  to  a fine  not  exceeding  500  dr. 

(about  126.). 

Several  British  vessels  having  been  fined  lately  for  not  being 
furnished,  on  arrival,  with  documents  certified  as  above,  although 
the  masters  of  said  vessels  had  duly  deposited  their  bills  of  lading 
and  manifests  with  the  Greek  Consular  authority  at  last  port 
ot  call,  owners  of  vessels  coming  to  this  country  must  instruct 
masters  to  satisfy  themselves  when  receiving  their  paper  that 
these  have  been  duly  certified  as  required  by  Greek  law. 

Cargoes  of  Labrador,  and  other  codfish,  arriving  at  this  port  warning  to 
are,  according  to  customs  regulations,  weighed  out  in  okes.  The  owners  and 
oke  contains  400  drams,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  in  this  masters  of 
market  to  reckon  the  English  lb.  avoir,  as  equivalent  to  bringing 
142^  drams.  This  method  of  calculating  has,  however,  proved  to  codfish  to 
be  erroneous ; the  true  equivalent  of  the  English  lb.  being  Patras. 

141;^  drams.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  when  the  total 
amount  of  okes  discharged  is  turned  into  drams,  and  subsequently 
into  English  lbs.  and  cwts.,  at  the  rate  of  142|  drams  per  lb., 
instead  of  141^,  that  there  is  a loss  to  vessel  or  master,  who  is 
compelled  to  deliver,  according  to  his  bill  of  lading,  of  close  upon 
1 per  cent. 

Owners  of  vessels  with  codfish  destined  fm’  Greece  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  agreed  beforehand  with  consignees  as  to  the 
basis  upon  which  accounts  will  be  made. 

The  Messageries  Mari  times  Steamship  Company,  of  Marseilles,  Messageries 
has  now  includ^ed  the  port  of  Patras  in  its  Levant  line.  Steamers 
from  and  to  Marseilles  coll  here  once  a month.  The  steamers  to 
Marseilles  run  in  connection  with  their  direct  Australian  line, 
taking  currants  and  other  goods  for  all  Australian  ports  at  the 
rate  of  70  tr.  per  gross  ton  weight,  and  to  New  Zealand  ports 
at  90  fr.  p^r  like  ton.  Formerly,  all  currants  and  other 
merchandise,  not  shipped  for  Australia  via  London,  were  shipped 
to  Brindisi  or  Port  Said,  and  there  transhipped  per  Orient  or 
P.  and  0.  lines.  Since  the  Messageries  Maritimes  have  estab- 
lished this  new  line  over  1,000  tons  of  currants  have  been 
shipped  for  Australasia  via  Marseilles,  and  the  experiment  teems, 
therefore,  likely  to  prove  successful. 

Notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  the  import  trade  between  Direct  lines 
this  district  and  Great  Britain,  the  Cunard  Company  and  l^ritish 
Ley  land  line,  of  Liverpool,  keep  up  a direct  line  of  steamers  with 
this  port. 


Exports. 

There  is  considerable  increase  in  the  value  of  currants  increase  iu 
exported  by  British  vessels  from  this  port  during  the  past  year, 
which  is  due  to  the  enhanced  value  of  the  article.  British 
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The  figures  for  the  last  five  years  are  : — 


Year. 

Value. 

£ 

1892  

1,282,000 

1893  

848,942 

1894  

657,211 

1895  

685,142 

1896  

865,656 

Other  articles 
exported. 


Currant  trade. 


Over- 
production 
cause  of 
decline  in 
prices. 


Loss  of 
French 
market  as 
buyer  of 
currants. 


Many  other  articles,  such  as  valonea,  tobacco,  suhana  raisins, 
black  olives,  skins,  &c.,  are  exported  by  British  bottoms  to  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries,  but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an 
estimate  of  their  value,  as  the  trade  in  them  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  currant  business,  and  merchants  and  exporters, 
to  whom  I am  indebted  for  above  figures,  do  not  trouble  to  keep 
statistics  in  reference  to  these  smaller  articles  of  trade. 
Government  statistics  generally  appear  too  late  for  the  purposes 
of  an  annual  report. 

After  several  seasons  of  extreme  depression,  the  currant, 
which  is  the  staple  produce  of  the  Morea,  and  upon  which  the 
whole  population  mainly  depends,  has  recovered  some  of  the  lost 
ground,  and  there  seems  reason  to  hope  that,  gradually,  the 
currant  trade  will  return  to  its  former  prosperous  condition. 

Over-production,  in  order  to  meet  the  large  demand  from 
France  for  wine-making  purposes,  brought  about  the  crisis  in 
the  currant  trade;  for,  as  the  French  gradually  replanted  the 
vineyards,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Phylloxera,  the 
demand  for  dried  currants  for  wine-making  slackened,  and 
finally,  an  almost  prohibitive  import  duty  and  restrictive  measures 
against  wine  made  from  dried  currants,  voted  by  the  French 
Chambers,  at  the  instigation  of  the  protectionists,  put  an  end, 
almost  entirely,  to  the  currant  trade  between  France  and 
Greece. 

This  sudden  cessation  of  business  with  a country  which,  for  a 
series  of  years,  had  imported  on  an  average  about  50,000  tons  of 
currants,  at  prices  which  were  very  remunerative  to  growers, 
naturally  had  a most  baneful  effect  upon  the  currant  trade 
generally.  Although  France  continued  to  import  currants,  the 
annual  amount  of  her  imports,  was  from  50,000  tons,  reduced  to 
20,000  tons,  and  that,  at  prices  which  barely  covered  cultivation 
expenses ; there  remained,  therefore,  a yearly  surplus  of  20,000 
to  30,000  tons  of  currants  for  which  there  was  no  market.  This, 
naturally,  brought  about  a great  decline  in  the  value  of  the  whole 
crop,  for  yearly  accumulations  of  stock  in  Greece  and  in  all 
markets  of  consumption  caused  such  a pressure  to  realise,  that 
the  article  hecame  almost  valueless,  and  it  became  a question 
whether  currant  growers,  unless  some  remedy  were  found,  would 
not  have  to  give  up  cultivating  an  area  of  vineyards  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  currants  over-produced.  Many  proposals  for 
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reducing  the  production  of  currants  were  made,  but,  as  usual,  in 
these  cases,  all  met  with  opposition  from  one  quarter  or  the  other, 
and  had  to  be  given  up. 

Finally,  last  year,  the  Greek  Government  after  many  pre-  Retention 
liminary  discussions,  passed  a law  which  reduced  the  amount  ' 
of  currants  available  for  exportation  by  15  per  cent.,  and 
this  has,  to  some  extent,  been  the  cause  of  the  improved 
situation  in  which  the  currant  trade  now  finds  itself. 

By  the  above  law,  every  shipper  is  bound  to  deliver  with  his 
declaration  of  export  to  the  custom-house,  a receipt  showing  that 
he  has  delivered  into  the  Government  stores  established  for  this 
purpose,  a weight  of  currants  equivalent  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  which  he  is  going  to  expert. 

The  currants  thus  handed  over  to  the  Government  cannot  be 
exported  unless  they  are  reduced  to  pulp,  syrup,  or  otherwise 
rendered  unsuitable  for  eating  purposes  by  the  purchaser.  The 
Government  is  also  einpowered  to  sell  them  locally  for  wine- 
making or  distilling  purposes,  due  precautions  being  taken  that 
the  currants  are  so  used. 

Since  the  passing  of  this  Retention  Law,  as  it  is  called,  last  Stock  of 
year,  the  Greek  Government  must  have  collected  in  its  stores  currants  held 
from  20,000  to  30,000  tons  of  dried  currants,  which  it  is  now  Oo^rnment 
most  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  The  local  distilleries  may  have  con-  for  sale, 
sumed  about  5,000  tons.  The  Government  is  disposed  to  sell 
the  remainder  on  very  ea-^y  terms,  say  about  3/.  to  4/.  per  ton,  and 
since  dried  currants  make  an  excellent  brandy,  it  might  suit 
distillers  in  Great  Britain  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Greek  Government  with  a view  to  purchasing  all  or  part  of  the 
above  stock.  They  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  export  it,  unless  it  is  turned  into  pulp  or  other- 
wise rendered  unfit  for  eating  purposes  as  a currant.  There 
would  be  no  export  duty  or  tax  whatever  in  connection  with 
this  retained  fruit.  If  distilled  locally  by  any  British  or  other 
buyer,  and  exported  as  alcohol,  it  would  not  be  subjected  to  any 
excise,  export,  or  other  duty. 

This  Retention  Law  is  voted  annually  and  may  be  repealed, 
so  soon  as  the  altered  conditions  of  the  currant  trade  render  it 
unnecessary. 

Besides  the  beneficent  action  of  the  Retention  Law,  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  extremely  low  prices  at  which  currants  were 
sold  during  the  last  three  or  four  seasons  have  attracted  a new 
class  of  buyers  and  created  fresh  outlets  for  the  article. 

Russia,  four  or  five  years  ago,  used  to  import  annually  1,000  market 
to  2,000  tens  of  currants  for  eating  purposes,  but  when  the  prices 
reached  the  figure  of  13  to  15  fr.  per  100  kilos,  of  dried  currants, 
cost,  freight,  and  insurance  to  Odessa,  Taganrog,  &c.,  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  article,  and  as  it  was  found  that  it  produced 
excellent  wine  and  brandy,  a large  and  steady  trade  developed, 

Russia’s  importation  in  1896  exceeding  20,000  tons.  In 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  also,  the  low  prices  enabled 
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Currant 

1896. 


wine  made  from  currants  to  compete  very  favourably  with  cheap 
natural  wines,  so  that  these  countries  which  only  imported 
sparingly  before  for  eating  purposes,  are  now  buying  currants 
largely  for  industrial  purposes. 

So  that,  to  some  extent,  good  has  come  out  of  what  seemed  at 
one  time  a most  desperate  situation. 

The  thought  suggests  itself  that  it  would  not  suit  currant 
growers  to  supply  the  Continental,  French,  and  Eussian  markets 
with  currants  for  wine-making  and  distilling  purposes  at  a price 
which  scarcely  covers  cultivation  expenses,  especially  if  this  were 
to  go  on  for  a series  of  years,  but  experience  teaches  that  when 
an  article  obtains  a footing  in  a market  owing  principally  to  its 
comparative  cheapness,  it  is  very  apt  to  retain  that  position,  even 
at  an  enhanced  price,  unless  it  is  replaced  by  some  other  similar 
produce,  which  is  not  likely  to  occur  in  the  case  of  the  currant. 

When  currants  were  first  introduced  into  the  Continent  and 
Russia  for  wine-making  purposes  it  was  stated  that  those  markets 
could  not  possibly  pay  more  than  14  to  15  marks,  cost,  freight, 
and  insurance,  to  Rotterdam  per  100  kilos.,  and  15  to  16  fr.  cost, 

. freight,  and  insurance  to  Odessa  and  other  Russian  ports  per  like 
weight,  and  owing  to  the  over-abundant  supply  they  were  able 
to  obtain  their  requirements  at  these  miserable  prices.  During 
the  past  year,  however,  a sn^aller  crop  has  produced  an  improved 
situation  and  a higher  range  of  prices,  but  this  has  not  deterred 
the  above-mentioned  markets  from  taking  their  usual  supplies  at 
prices  about  50  per  cent,  over  what  used  to  be  considered  their 
utmost  limit ; with  this  addition  a fair  margin  of  profit  i;emains 
for  the  grower,  and  since  there  is  comparatively  no  limit  to  the 
consumption  of  currants  when  used  for*  industrial  purposes,  such 
as  wine-making  and  distilling,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that, 
even  with  increased  production,  the  supply  and  demand  will 
gradually  grow  more  in  proportion  to  each  other,  which  is  all  that 
is  required  to  bring  the  currant  trade  and  growers  in  this  country 
into  their  former  flourishing  condition, 
crop  The  total  currant  crop  produced  in  1896  in  the  xMorea, 
Northern  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  was  estimated  in  July 
last  at  about  150,000  tons.  There  remained  over  from  crop  1895 
10,000  tons,  so  that  the  total  amount  of  currants  availtible  for 
export  after  deducting  the  15  )»er  cent,  retained  by  Greek 
Government  did  not  exceed  136,000  tons.  This  estimate,  as  will 
be  seen  from  tables  given  below,  proved  tolerably  correct. 

Growers  of  currants  and  the  trade  generally,  recognising  that 
above  total  available  for  export  was  about  equivalent  to  the 
annual  importation  of  the  various  markets  of  consumption, 
regained  confidence  in  the  article.  From  the  opening  of  the 
season  in  August  there  was  none  of  the  former  pressure  to  sell  ; 
shipments  were  made  gradually  and  according  to  requirements  of 
consuming  centres,  where  prices  have  been,  in  consequence, 
maintained  firmly,  and  the  trade  generally  has,  so  to  say,  been 
carried  out  under  normal  conditions,  to  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 
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Jri  quality  tlie  crop  oeuerally  was  below  the  average,  owing  Quality  of 
to  the  efiects  of  the  Peronosporos,  which  had  attacked  some  currant  crop, 
districts  in  1894-95,  and  also  in  consequence  of  insufficient  culti- 
ration,  manuring,  &c.,  brought  about  by  the  lack  of  means 
amongst  proprietors. 

The  various  districts  were  estimated  in  July  as  likely  to  pro-  Estimate  of 


Di.striet. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Oulf  of  Corinth 

' 9,500 

Aegium  (Vostizza) 

11,000 

Patras  and  Achai'a 

14,500 

Pyrgos  and  Olympia  . . 

3u,500 

Campos  and  Oastouni 

12,000 

Kypari>sia  and  J^iliatra 

19,000 

Pyios,  Corone  and  Modone  .. 

12,500 

Calamata  and  Nisi 

21,000 

Missolonghi  and  l^epanto 

3,000 

Nauplia  and  Argos  .. 

500 

Island  of  Zante 

1 6,500 

Islands  of  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  Santa  Maura  . . 

10,000 

Total  currant  crop 

150,000 

Stock  remaining  from  crop  of  1895 

10,000 

Total  . . 

160,000 

Less  15  % retained  by  Government  . . , 

24,000 

Total  available  for  export  . . . . ' 

136,000 

The  currants  produced  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  district,  in  Destination 
Vostizza  and  Patras,  are  the  finest  in  quality,  feing  bold,  bloomy, 
and  full  flavoured.  These  are  shipped  almost  exclusively  to  the 
English  markets.  The  produce  of  the  islands  of  Zante,  Cepha- 
lonia,  Ithaca,  and  Santa  Maura  is  small  in  the  berry,  and  not  so 
carefully  prepared  as  that  of  the  finer  growths.  It  finds  its  way 
principally  to  Holland  and  Germany,  where  it  is  used  entirely  for 
eating  purposes. 

The  medium  qualities,  such  as  Pyrgos,  Filiatra,  Pylos,  are 
equally  distributed  between  the  English,  United  States,  and  Con- 
tinental markets,  and  j)artly  employed  in  the  latter  for  wine  and 
spirit  making.  Calamata,  the  most  inferior  of  all  growths,  is 
exported  almost  entirely  to  France,  Russia,  and  Germany  for 
industrial  purposes. 

From  opening  of  1896  season  in  August  to  end  of  December,  Amount 

shipments  of  currants  to  various  markets  were  : — shipped  to 

various 

markets. 
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Decrease  in 
shipments  to 
France. 
Increase  in 
shipments  to 
Russia. 

Stock  at  end 
of  year. 


Shipments  of 
currants  to 
United 
Kinj:dom. 


1 ‘rices  of 
ciiiTants. 


Country  Exported  to. 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1 89.5. 

Great  Britain  . . 

Tons. 

49,676 

Tons. 

51,645 

United  States  .. 

10,877 

9,276 

974 

Canada  . . 

1,220 

France  . . 

2,815 

19,067 

North  of  Europe 

15,802  1 

14,579 

Trieste  . . 

2,918 

2,823 

Russia 

19,123 

9,323 

Australia. . 

2,427 

1,645 

Total 

104,853 

1 

109,332 

1 ■ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  loss  of  the  French  market  has 
been  almost  complete,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  will  be  per- 
manent. On  the  other  hand,  shipments  to  Russia  have  increased 
enormously,  and  trade  with  that  country  Avill  develop  very  much 
if  the  heavy  import  duty  which  Russia  threatens  to  levy  on 
currants  can  be  averted. 

There  remained  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands  about 
35,000  tons  of  currants  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  but 
fully  20,000  tons  were  shipped  off  during  the  two  first  months  of 
1897,  leaving  about  15,000  tons  for  shipment,  whereas  markets  of 
consumption,  in  order  to  take  their  usual  supply,  require  before 
new  crop  is  ready  for  shipment  fully  30,000  tons.  The  statistical 
position  of  the  article  is,  therefore,  extremely  strong,  and  the  late 
rise  in  prices  fully  justified. 

Shipments  of  currants  to  United  Kingdom  from  August  to 
December  during  the  past  five  seasons  were  : — 


Year.  | Quantity. 


1892 

Tons. 

53,957 

1893 

60,694 

57,559 

1894 

1895 

, , 

51,645 

1896 

•• 

49,676 

The  following  were  about  the  prices  realised  for  the  various 
growths  compared  to  those  of  the  preceding  season  : — 
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(Growths. 


Choicest  Vostizza  and  Gulf 
Fine 

Choice  Patras  . . 

Fine  Patras  and  Amalias 
,j  Provincial. , 

Average  Provincial 
Pyrgos  and  Calamata  .. 


Per  Cwt,  f.o.b.,  in  Cases  of  65  lbs.  Net. 


Average, 

1895. 


1896. 


September,  December, 


£ 

s. 

(1. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

0 

16 

6 

1 

5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

17 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

13 

0 

0 

12 

6 

0 

8 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

6 

Not  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sultana  Sultana  crop, 
grape  in  Greece,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  the  increasing  favour 
which  this  seedless  raisin  enjoys  in  most  consuming  markets,  and 
the  facility  of  producing  it  in  this  country.  It  seems,  however, 
that  under  normal  circumstances  currants  give  a better  return  to 
the  grower,  and  require  also  less  care  in  cultivation  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  fruit  for  the  market  than  the  sultana.  This  must  be 
the  only  reason  why  a fruit  which  is  so  highly  esteemed,  and 
which  is  a source  of  considerable  income  to  growers  in  Asia 
Minor,  Persia,  and  other  countries,  should  be  almost  entirely 
neglected  by  Greek  proprietors,  who  are  usually  keen  enough  in 
judging  where  their  interest  lies. 

About  1,000  tons  only  of  sultanas  are  annually  produced  in 
the  Morea,  principally  in  the  district  of  Argos,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  quality,  although  not  so  fine  as  the 
best  Smyrna  produce,  is  still  considerably  above  the  medium. 

Almost  the  entire  GreeK  crop  is  shipped  to  England,  and 
fetches  on  an  average  about  20/.  a ton  f.o.b. 

Dried  figs  are  exported  only  from  the  port  of  Calamata. 

The  quality  is  very  inferior,  hard-skinned  and  tough,  and  in  no 
way  suitable  to  the  English  markets.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
shipped  to  Trieste  for  Germany,  where  it  is  roasted,  ground,  and 
used  as  a substitute  for  coffee.  An  average  crop  is  about  10,000 
tons,  valued  at  about  10/.  per  ton  f.o.b. 

The  amount  of  valonea  available  for  export  was  smaller  than  Valouea. 
in  the  preceding  year.  Tliis  article  is  yearly  decreasing  in  value, 
many  chea[>er  substitutes  having  been  discovered  at  the  price  of 
5/.  to  6/.  per  ton  f.o.b.,  at  which  it  has  been  selling;  the  peasantry 
do  not  earn  the  equivalent  of  an  ordinary  day’s  wage  by  collect- 
inj;  it  from  the  ground,  and  much  valonea  is  allowed  to  rot  under 
the  oak  trees  which  have  produced  it. 

The  crop  of  1896  was  about  8,250  tons,  divided  as  follows  ; — 
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GREECE. 


Quantity. 

District. 

_ — 

1896. 

t 895. 

, Tons. 

Ton. 

Acarnania  and  Etolia  . . 

1 4,500 

5,000 

Gythion  (MarathoniA)  . . 

' 3 OOO 

3,600 

Cape  Papa  (Achaia) 

; 750 

1,100 

Total 

I 8,250 

9,700 

Olive  oil 
crop. 


Olives  in 
casks. 


Vintage. 


I’obacco. 


Liquorice 

root. 


Twelve  sailing  vessels,  of  which  eight  were  British,  three 
Norwegian,  and  one  Danish,  loaded  the  best  ])ortion  of  the 
Gythion  crop  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The  crops  of  Acarnania 
and  Cape  Papa  district  are  divided  in  about  equal  portions  between 
Austria  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  olive  oil  crop  was  fairly  abundant,  but  none  was  exported  in 
1896  from  this  Consular  district,  as  the  quantity  produced  barely 
suffices  for  local  consumption.  Very  little  care  is  bestowed  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  olive  in  the  Morea.  The  trees  are  rarely 
pruned,  and  never  manured,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the 
yield  is  indifferent. 

Several  thousand  casks  of  salted  black  olives  are  now  annually 
exported  from  this  port  to  the  United  States,  where  this  article 
seems  to  be  growing  in  favour  with  the  lower  classes.  Large 
quantities  of  these  black  Salona  olives  are  exported  to  Russia  and 
all  parts  of  the  Levant,  but  no  Greek  olives  find  their  way  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  vintage  was  below  the  average,  but  was  supplemented 
by  wine  made  from  fresh  currants,  which  are  sold  very  cheap, 
say  at  about  ^d.  for  2f  lbs.,  which  produce  an  almost 
equal  quantity  of  good  strong  wine  of  12  to  13  degrees  of 
alcoholic  strength.  TTiis  is  largely  exported  to  France,  Austria, 
Hamburg,  and  Holland  for  blending  purposes.  Many  palatable 
wines  and  brandies  are  also  made  in  this  country  from  the  grape, 
and  find  customers  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Holland,  but  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  able  to  obtain  a footing  in  the  English  markets, 
for  want,  no  doubt,  of  proper  advertising  and  pushing. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  large  (piantities  in  the  province  of 
Acarnania  and  Etolia,  and  in  the  district  of  Nauplia  and  Argos, 
where  over  1,000  tons  are  annually  produced.  TTns  is  sold 
wholesale  at  about  l^d.  per  English  pound. 

Greek  tobacco  is  mild  in  flavour  and  of  good  colour,  but  lacks 
the  aroma  of  the  Turkish.  Not  much  is  shipped  directly  to 
Great  Britain,  but  Holland  and  Egypt,  which  import  it  largely, 
re-shi[)  it  to  the  English  markets  under  the  form  of  Egyptian 
cigarettes,  cheap  cigars,  and  Turkish  tobacco. 

Liquorice-root,  which  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  specially  in  the  plain  bordering  the  River 
Achelous  and  in  Elis,  has  been  exported  very  freely  during  the 
pa&t  year  to  the  United  States. 
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Other  articles  of  export  are  lamb  and  goat-skins,  lamb  and  other  artid^ 
sheep-wool,  aniseed,  fustic,  cummin,  gall-nuts,  &c.,  but  they  are  of  export, 
of  minor  importance. 

Imports, 


There  is  a great  falling«off  in  the  value  of  British  goods  im- 
ported  direct  to  this  town  by  British  vessels  during  the  past  year,  imports, 
as  compared  to  the  values  of  the  four  preceding  years.  The 
figures  are  : — 


Year  i 

i Value. 

i 

£ 

1892  ! 

176,620 

1893  ' 

128,665 

1894  ; 

100,192 

1895  ! 

130,435 

1896  ! 

71,400 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  British  goods  imported  by 
foreign  ships,  nor  those  which  come  indirectly  from  the  Piraeus, 

Syra,  and  other  ports.  The  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  is 
shared  equally  by  all  nations,  and  is  attributable  to  two  causes. 

The  financial  crisis,  which  is  still  weighing  heavily  on  this 
country,  has  affected  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  this, 
added  to  tlie  falling-off  in  the  value  of  the  currant,  the  staple 
product  of  the  country,  has,  perforce,  engendered  habits  of  thrift 
and  economy. 

Again,  the  high  rate  of  exchange  and  heavy  import  duties 
makes  the  drachma  price  of  all  articles  imported  from  abroad  so 
excessive,  that  native  industry  has  been  able  to  step  in  and  com- 
pete favourably  with  many  articles  which  formerly  were  imported 
exclusively  from  abroad. 

Woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  stuffs,  for  wearing  apparel,  all  kinds 
of  hats,  hosiery,  gloves,  glass,  hardware,  and  furniture,  are  now  all 
manufactured  in  Greece,  the  country  providing  the  raw  material. 

Manchester  goods,  such  as  maddapolams,  cotton-twist,  grey 
T-cloths,  howevei*,  are  still  imported  entirely  from  England. 

The  importation  of  codfish  is  annually  increasing  ; but  during  Codfisli. 
the  past  year  it  has  suffered  much  reduction  in  value,  owing  to 
the  competition  of  French  codfish  (gaspe,  &c.).  As  the  French 
Government  pays  a bounty  of  15  fr.  per  100  kilos,  on  all  French 
codfish  exported  to  foreign  countries,  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  French  dealers  can  undersell  their  competitors,  who  are  not 
in  receipt  of  such  a munificent  bounty. 

The  importation  of  French  codfish  in  large  quantities  is  a new 
feature  in  the  codfish  trade  of  this  Consular  district,  and  is 
causing  great  uneasiness  to  the  im|)orters  of  Labrador  and  New- 
foundland fish,  which  used  formerly  to  have  the  munopolv. 
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GREECE. 


Quantity  of 
Labrador 
codtidh 
imported. 


Price  of 

Labrador 

codfish. 


Coal. 


Cereals. 


Imports  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  codfish  to  this  port 
alone  amounted  to  : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Quintals  (Cwts.). 

1893 

24,489 

1894 

, , 

. , 

17,615 

1895 

34,250 

1896 

•• 

37,000 

Besides  this,  19,000  quintals  were  imported  in  1896  by  dealers 
in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Zante,  a good  portion  of  which  was 
consumed  in  the  Morea. 

The  value  of  Labrador  codfish  imported  in  1896  by  Patras  and 
Zante,  is  about  40,000/.,  and  it  behoves  all  those  interested  in 
this  article  to  take  steps  in  order  that  the  increasing  consumption 
in  this  district  should  not  be  unduly  checked  by  the  competition 
of  French  bounty  fish. 

First  arrivals  were  by  steamers,  and  fetched  at  the  opening 
185.  to  19s.  per  quintal,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance.  On  the 
arrival  of  sailing-vessels,  these  rates  could  no  longer  be  main- 
tained, and  prices  have  gradually  receded  to  about  18s.  and  14s.  per 
quintal,  where  they  now  stand  for  prime  fish,  with  very  small 
demand,  owing  to  the  serious  political  crisis  in  which  the  country 
finds  itself.  About  15,000  quintals  are  still  unsold  between  this 
port  and  Zante,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  can  all  be  sold  before  the 
season  for  consumption  ends. 

British  coal  was  imported  to  the  amount  of  13,000  tons,  against 
15,400  tons  in  1895.  This  is  used  by  the  gasworks,  the  railway, 
and  local  manufactories.  Good  steam  coal  is  obtainable  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  at  20s.  to  21s.,  put  alongside. 

Although  the  wheat  and  maize  crops  were  extremely  abundant 
throughout  Greece,  they  were  not  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
demands  of  local  consumption,  and  as  usual  large  quantities  of 
grain  were  imported  by  this  district  from  Bussia  and  Turkey. 
This  is  a great  drain  on  the  lower  agricultural  classes. 


Exchange. 

The  premium  on  gold  and  bills  of  exchange  still  continues 
very  high,  and  acts  very  injuriously,  as  above  stated,  on  the 
import  trade  of  the  country.  Subjoined  table  gives  the 
monthly  rate  of  exchange  for  three  months’  date  sterling  bills, 
compared  to  the  rate  ruling  in  1895.  The  par  of  exchange  is 
25  dr.  per  1/.  sterling: — 
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Month, 

For  3 m d Sterling  Bills. 

1896. 

1895. 

January  .. 

Dr.  1. 

44  50 

Dr.  1. 

46  60 

February . . 

43  25 

46  40 

March 

42  25 

46  50 

April 

42  60 

46  30 

May  

43  50 

45  50 

June 

43  10 

44  50 

July  

43  00 

44  00 

August  . . 

42  80 

43  70 

September 

42  50 

43  70 

October  . . 

43  00 

43  80 

November 

43  00 

43  60 

December 

43  00 

44  80 

or  an  average  rate  for  the  past  year  of  43  dr.  30  1.,  against  an 
average  of  45  dr.  in  1895,  44  dr.  m 1894,  40  dr.  in  1893,  35  dr.  in 
1892,  and  32  dr.  50  1.  in  1891. 

Public  J Forks. 

No  public  work  of  any  importance  lias  been  carried  out  in 
this  Consular  district  during  the  past  year,  nor  is  there  any  in 
contemplation,  owing  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  various  municipalities. 


Provisions. 

Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  They  are  supplied  to 
Her  Majesty^s  ships  and  shipping  generally  at  following  rates : — 


Articles. 

Price  per  Lb.  English. 

From — 

To— 

Beef 

d. 

4 

d. 

Mutton  . . 

3f 

4 

Lamb 

5 

Pork  

4 

4^ 

Vegetables 

o| 

1 

White  bread 

1 

Brown  „ 

Of 

(2332) 
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1742.  Taliiti 

Price 

..  Ud. 

No. 

1802.  Batoum 

Price. 

id. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

, , 

. . Hd. 

1803.  Peking 

3d. 

1744.  Amov 

..  Ud.  1 

1804.  Samos 

Id. 

1745.  Idiatig 

. . 

..  Id, 

1805.  Dantzig 

2d. 

1746.  Berlin 

. . 

1806.  Antwerp 

l|d. 

1747.  Rio  d'.i  .laneiro 

. . 

..  5*6. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

Ud. 

1748.  Porto  Rico  . . 

..  Ud. 

1808.  Stettin 

3ci. 

1749.  iVIo  iievideo. . 

..  Ud. 

• 1809.  Aleppo 

Id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

. . 

..  3d. 

1810.  Tans:ier 

• • 

2|d. 

1751.  Cayenne 

. . 

. . Id. 

1811.  Tokio 

3|d. 

1752.  Frankfort  .. 

. . 

..  3d. 

>S12.  Madeira 

Id. 

1753.  Malaga 

..  8|d. 

1813.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

)d. 

1754.  Soul 

..  la. 

1814.  Opono 

Id. 

1755.  Copenhagen 

..  3d. 

J815.  Hamburg  .. 

, * 

l*d. 

1756.  Nice 

..  Id. 

1816.  New  Orleans 

l|d. 

1757.  Lisbon 

..  l|d. 

1817.  Bengazi 

Id. 

1758.  Nagasaki  .. 

. . 

..  Id. 

1818.  Marmagao  .. 

Id. 

1759.  Hamburg  .. 

. . 

..  2|d. 

1819.  Gothenburg 

2d. 

1760.  Mozambique 

1761.  Cettinje 

..  2d. 

1820.  Dar-al- Baida 

, , 

3d. 

..  l|d. 

1821.  Erzeroum  .. 

Id. 

1762.  The  Hague.. 

.. 

..  l|d. 

1822.  Munich 

« • 

2|d. 

1763.  Cephalonia.. 

..  Id. 

1823.  Samoa 

* . 

Id. 

1764.  Baliia 

. . 

..  Id. 

1824.  Chinkiang  .. 

Id 

1765.  Zanzibar  .. 

, . 

..  l|d. 

1825.  Jeddah 

Id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

. . 

..  Id. 

1826.  Sofia 

• • 

• • 

l|d. 

1767.  New  York  .. 

..  2d. 

1827.  Mexico 

• « 

• • 

2d. 

1768.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1828.  TenerifFe  .. 

• • 

3|d. 

1769.  Caracas 

,, 

..  Id. 

1829.  Batoum 

• • 

Id. 

1770.  Palermo  . . 

. . 

..ll|d.  1 

1830.  Cadiz 

Id. 

1771.  Mombasa  .. 

. . 

..  Id. 

1831.  Martinique.. 

• • 

Id. 

1772.  Nice 

. . 

..  l|d. 

1832.  Odessa 

• • 

• • 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

. . 

. . 4|d. 

1833.  Ghilan 

• « 

• • 

Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  .. 

..  l|d. 

1834.  Old  Calabar 

6|d. 

1775.  Galatz 

...  Ud. 

1835.  Tamsui 

Id. 

1776.  Madrid 

. . 

..  2d. 

1836.  Copenhagen 

Id. 

1777.  Vienna 

..  2d. 

1837.  Salon ica 

l|d. 

1778.  Canton 

. . 

..  Id. 

1838,  Honolulu  .. 

Id. 

1779.  Yokohama.. 

. . 

..  l|d. 

1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

2d. 

1780.  Newchwang 

..  Id. 

1840.  Para 

Id. 

17  81.  Wuhu 

. . 

..  Id. 

1841.  Bolivia 

2d. 

1782.  Athens 

..  2d. 

1842.  Washington 

3d. 

1783.  Tonga 

..  Id. 

1843.  Berlin 

2d. 

1784.  Smyrna 

. . 

..  Id. 

1844.  Uganda 

Id. 

1785.  Baghdad  . . 

. . 

..  Id. 

1845.  Belgrade  .. 

Ud. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

. . 4|d. 

1846.  Dakar 

Id. 

1787.  Bangkok  .. 

..  Id. 

1847.  Florence 

Ud. 

1788.  Odessa 

. . 

..  2d. 

1848.  Copenhagen 

2d. 

1789.  Naples 

..  2d. 

1849.  Havre 

2d. 

1790.  Beyrout 

..  Id. 

i850.  Serajevo 

Id. 

1791.  Tunis 

..  l|d. 

' 1851.  Madrid 

2d. 

1792.  Kiukiang  .. 

..  3d. 

1852.  La  Rochelle 

l|d. 

1793.  Bangkok  .. 

..  Id. 

' 1853.  Chicago 

4d. 

1794.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

..  Id. 

i 1854.  Berlin 

Id. 

1795.  Valparaiso.. 

.. 

..  4d. 

1855.  Cherbourg  . . 

2|d. 

1796.  Brindisi 

. , 

..  2|d. 

1856.  Beira 

Id. 

1797.  Bushire 

.. 

.o  2d. 

' 1857.  Charleston  .. 

• • 

2|d. 

1798.  Christiania.. 

..  5|d. 

1858.  Saigon 

• • 

Id. 

1799.  Cadiz 

..  2d. 

1 1859.  Suakin 

Id. 

1800.  Meshed 

. . 

..  2|d. 

1 1860.  Rouen 

2d. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

•• 

4|d. 

j 1861.  Patras 

•• 

.. 

l|d. 
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Consul  Wyndham  to  the  Marqitess  of  Salisbury. 

(Eeceived  at  Foreign  Office,  March  29,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  my  Report  on 
the  Commerce  and  Shipping  of  Barcelona  for  the  year  1896, 
together  with  Reports  from  the  Vice-Consuls  at  Alicante,  Denia, 
Gandia,  Iviza,  Mahon,  Tarragona,  and  Valencia,  and  a Return  of 
Shipping  from  the  Vice-Consul  at  Biirriana, 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  WM.  WYNDHAM. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District 
of  Barcelona  for  the  Year  1896. 
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General  Remarks. 

The  Rebellions  in  Cuba  and  Manila,  which  liave  continued 
throughout  the  yenr,  liave  to  a great  extent  paralysed  tiie  com- 
merce of  Caialonin,  ns  it  is  a manufacturing  ratlter  than  agri- 
cultural di.'ti  ict,  and  the  largest  part  of  the  rnanufactured  goods 
found  51  nuirket  in  the  Sptmish  colonies  now  netirly  completely 
closed  to  them.  Everywhere  in  Catalonia  mills  httve  been  closed, 
or  woikcd  short  time  and  with  diminished  numbers  of  Iitinds.  As 
an  exttmple,  ttike  the  town  of  Mataro,  one  of  the  principal 
manufsiCUtiing  [)bice.i  of  the  district.  Here  we  find  out  of 
eight  factories  making  cotton  goods,  five  only  are  v.orking,  and 
these  with  only  one- third  of  their  complement  of  workmen,  and 
on  an  average  only  feur  days  in  the  week,  throwing  850  hands 
out  of  cmployincnt,  5ind  forty  other  factories  which  ordinarily 
em])loy  about  8,000  hands  are  working  witli  lialf  the  number. 
This  C51USCS  a gresit  deal  of  misery,  winch  would  be  more  appa- 
rent tlum  it  is.  liad  not  such  a drain  un  the  population  taken 
place  to  su[)piy  recruits  fur  the  armies  in  the  field,  the  fiowftr 
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of  the  youth  in  the  manufacturing  towns  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rounding country  having  been  called  on  to  join  the  flag.  This 
in  some  of  the  country  villages  is  particularly  noticeable  where 
none  but  old  men  and  women  and  children  are  to  be  seen,  and 
the  latter  are  employed  in  tilling  the  soil  and  attending  to  the 
farms. 


Exports^ 

Exports  of  manufactured  goods  have  considerably  diminished, 
but  new  markets  are  being  found  in  the  River  Plate  and  generally 
in  South  America. 

There  was  an  increase  of  8,500  pipes  of  wine  exported  during  Wine. 
1896  as  compared  with  1895,  and  the  whole  of  this  was  sent  to 
South  America. 

Rice,  mostly  from  the  Valencia  district,  is  taking  the  place  of  Rice,, 
rice  from  the  East.  The  following  table  will  show  how  largely 
Spanish  rice  is  being  exported.  The  production  of  rice  in  the 
Valencia  district  alone  is  estimated  to  amount  to  about 
100,000,000  kilos,  annually.  The  largest  part  of  this  is  con- 
sumed in  the  Peninsula,  hut  as  it  is  regarded  as  of  finer  quality 
than  East  Indian  rice,  the  exportation  is  rapidly  increasing. 
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Resume  of  the  Quantities  of  Rice  Exported  from  the  Port  of  Valencia  during  the  Years  1891-96. 
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Imports. 

The  import  trade  has  been  about  stationary,  only  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  bein^  ordered  from  abroad.  A tax  has 
been  imposed  on  all  goods  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a 
Spanish  navy,  and  came  into  force  on  October  1,  1896,  to  con- 
tinue for  15  years. 

Coal  was  imported  in  1896  to  the  amount  of  612,919  tons,  CoaL 
as  against  543,815  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Of  the  above, 
561,320  tons  came  from  Great  Britain,  against  520,734  tons  in 
1895.  4,024  tons  came  from  the  United  States,  and  470  from 

Belgium.  The  consumption  of  Spanish  coal  has  greatly  increased 
in  1896  ; 30,750  tons  were  brought  here  in  excess  of  the  amount 
received  in  1895. 

The  grain  trade  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  Grain, 
in  1896  only  11  British  vessels  arrived  with  grain  cargoes, 
amounting  to  20,000  tons,  as  against  49  Greek  steamers  with 
79,371  tons  of  grain  and  23,21 2 tons  of  beans,  &c.  These  Greek 
steamers  are  mostly  old  British  tonnage  transferred  to  the  Greek 
flag,  and  the  engineers  employed  are  British  subjects.  In  con- 
nection with  this  a word  of  caution  is  necessary.  A case  was 
reported  at  this  Consulate  where  the  engineers  were  shipped 
under  English  articles  of  agreement  at  a port  in  Great  Britain. 

When  the  vessel  got  to  a Greek  port  these  articles  were  put  on 
shore  and  the  crew  were  placed  under  Greek  regulations. 

These  Greek  articles  did  not  appear  to  be  on  the  ship,  and  when 
the  engineers  complained  that  lor  some  months  they  were  with- 
out pay,  it  was  found  difficult  to  proceed  legally  for  want  of 
proof  of  engagement,  rate  of  pay,  &c. 

All  manufacturers  agree  in  saying  that  1896  was  the  worst  Yarns, 
year  for  yarns  they  have  known,  although  those  who  work 
exclusively  for  the  Peninsula  have  not  suffered  as  much  as 
those  whose  chief  market  is  in  Cuba. 

The  year  opened  with  an  entire  absence  of  enquiry  for  any 
kind  of  linen  goods,  so  that  when  the  provincial  buyers  came 
here  to  lay  in  the  spring  and  summer  supplies,  they  found  so 
much  anxiety  to  sell  that  the  bulk  of  their  purchases  must  have 
left  little  profit  to  the  manufacturers.  Those  who  wmrk 
exclusively  for  the  home  trade,  having  an  old  and  well  established 
connection,  very  naturally  met  the  competition  and  lowered  their 
prices  rather  than  lose  it.  By  so  doing  they  managed  to  keep 
down  stocks,  keep  their  looms  going,  and  also  retain  their  old 
hold  upon  the  home  market.  Those  who  manufacture  chiefly 
for  exportation  have  been  more  sorely  tried  through  the  stoj)page 
of  orders.  There  were  two  or  three  spurts  during  the  year,  but 
chiefly  for  sorting  up  stocks,  and  were  of  short  duration.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  the  exact  figures,  but  I believe  that  nearly  one- 
third  of  their  looms  have  been  turned  on  to  cotton  goods  for  the 
Peninsula. 

The  greatest  falling-off  in  the  demand  for  Cuba  has  been  in 
bleached  linens  and  “creas,”  so  that  staple  numbers  of  bleached 
(2330)  A 4 . 
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yarns  have  been  completely  neglected  during  the  year.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  a few  orders  came  in  for  “rusias”  and 
gantes  ’’  for  Cuba,  but  a far  larger  business  might  have  been 
done  if  the  manufacturers  had  not  been  so  heavily  handicapped 
by  the  duty  of  1/.  IO5.  per  100  kilos.,  or,  say,  1^1.  per  ton  on 
heavy  yarns,  which  has  played  such  havoc  with  this  once 
flourishing  industry  in  the  provinces  of  Spain. 

The  gradual  falling-oflf  in  the  sales  of  white  linens  in  the 
Peninsula  has  continued  during  the  year,  and  has  caused  some 
manufacturers  to  give  attention  to  handkerchiefs,  both  white  and 
woven  coloured  borders.  This  branch  of  the  trade  is  slowly 
increasing  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  which  manufacturers 
experience  in  getting  a good  bleach  and  fast  colours.  These 
handkerchiefs  are  mostly  woven  by  hand  in  the  small  villages 
along  the  coast. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  grey  linens  and  unions  for  dresses 
and  shirts  (veranillas)  are  again  making  some  headway  in 
Andalucia  where  they  had  been  driven  out  of  the  market  by 
the  cotton  imitations.  The  cottons  were  considerably  cheaper, 
but  the  results  to  the  wearers  were  far  less  satisfactory. 

The  importation  of  jute  from  British  India  reached  the  number 
of  42,000  bales  during  the  past  year.  Since,  however,  February 
of  this  year,  jute  and  other  Indian  imports  have  been  carefully 
shut  out  of  Spain  in  consequence  of  the  fear  of  the  plague  now 
raging  in  Bombay. 

A great  part  of  the  cotton  imported  here  comes  in  foreign 
bottoms,  many  of  them  under  the  Spanish  flag.  The  amount 
of  cotton  imported  in  1896  was  as  follows ; — 


From — 

1 

Quantity. 

Bales. 

New  Orleans 

84,926 

Savannah  . . 

85,946 

Charleston  . . 

47,779 

New  York  . . 

3,274 

Alexandria . . 

17,734 

Bombay 

9,970 

Smyrna 

16,601 

Marseilles  . . 

19,879 

Total 

286,109 

Machinery'. 


The  cotton  from  Bombay  (9,970  bales)  was  brought  in 
2 British  vessels. 

In  Catalonia  there  are  at  the  present  time  more  than 
25  manufacturers  making  cotton  cloth  for  troops  for  Cuba,  &c., 
called  “rayadillo.”  The  price  varies  from  10c?.  to  6c?.  per  metre, 
according  to  quality. 

Machinery,  like  everything  else,  has  suffered  from  the  general 
stagnation  in  business. 

The  principal  branch  of  machinery  imported  into  this  district 
has  alwavs  been  that  connected  with  the  textile  industries. 
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The  orders  this  yeiu-  have  been  relatively  small,  consisting  Spinning 
principally  of  ihe  nmchinery  for  two  small  mills  and  for  part  machinery, 
ot  a third  one,  besides  separate  machines  to  complete  existing 
mills.  Spinning  machinery,  especially  for  cotton,  jute,  flax,  or 
hemp  is  almost  exclusively  British.  For  wool  spinning  some 
orders,  however,  go  to  France  or  Belgium.  In  this,  like  in 
everything  else,  the  local  machine  makers  are  beginning  to 
compete,  though  as  \et  they  must  depend  on  England  for  much 
of  the  lighter  parts  such  as  spindles,  flyers,  rings,  and  travellers, 

&c.,  contenting  themselves  with  making  the  heavier,  and,  there- 
fore, more  iieavily  taxed  paits. 

So  many  local  firms  are  now  engaged  in  building  looms  that  J^ooms. 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  diminution  in  the  imports  except  for 
S[)ecial  or  complica.ted  sorts:  th()sc  for  cotton,  linen,  or  jute  come 
from  Great  Britain,  whil't  ihe  woollen  looms  come  from  Germany, 
and  the  silk  looms  from  France  or  Switzerland. 

There  has  been  less  done  in  roller  milling  machinery  than  Roller  milling 
previously,  {)rincipally  owing  lo  ti\e  tact  that  most  of  the  existing 
flour  mills  are  now  fully  transformed.  What  trade  l)as  been  done 
seems  fairly  divided  between  the  English  and  Continental  makers. 

In  general  not  much  movement  in  the  mae.hine  tools  branch.  -Machine  toots. 
The  preference  ic5  usually  given  to  English  tools,  excepting  for  light 
special  work  for  which  French  models  seem  to  suit  the  Spanish 
market  better.  When  it  is  a (juestion  of  price  before  quality, 

Spanish  built  tools,  especially  medium-sized  lathes,  seem  to  be 
pushing  the  low-priced  Continental  makers  out  of  the  market. 

In  la  avy  tools,  some  fine  examples  of  which  have  been  supplied 
to  the  principal  engine  building  firms  here,  England  has  an 
almost  complete  mono[)oly. 

In  spite  of  the  competition  of  the  local  builders,  protected  Steam  engines 
by  a high  tariff,  a certain  number  of  engines  and  boilers  were  boilers, 
imported;  of  these  the  great  majority  are  by  English  makers. 

As  in  spite  of  the  great  protection  afl'orded  by  a high  tariff,  and 
high  rate  of  exchange,  first  class  English  engine  builders  can 
compete  as  to  prices,  better  orders  would  be  secured  if  the 
buyers  were  not  afraid  of  having  to  ])ay  dearly  for  repairs  which 
may  become  necessary,  or  even  of  being  left  entirely  in  the  lurch 
by  the  refusal  of  the  local  builders  to  carry  out  the  repairs  in  a 
reasonable  time.  The  local  makers  further  offer  greater  facilities 
as  to  payments,  and  can  undertake  the  erection  on  more  reason- 
able terms. 

A steady  business  is  done  in  gas  engines,  and  seems  fairly  eugiues. 
divided  between  the  English  and  the  Continental  makers. 

Petroleum  motors  make  little  headway  owing  to  the  high  price  Petroleum 
of  petroleum  cause<l  by  custom  dues  and  municipal  taxation.  motors. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  where  the  greater  bulk  of  general  General 
machinery  comes  from.  As  a rule,  however,  English  machinery  is 
taken  where  great  production  and  small  vai  iation  in  the  article 
produced  is  required,  and  ContinentaJ  machines  where  facility  in 
modifying  the  object  produced  is  necessary.  And  this  facility  is 
essential  in  all  tlie  smaller  manufacturing  industries  of  Spain. 
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Catalogues. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  though  there  are  many  firms  who 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction  in  the  way  of  catalogues,  and 
some  are  very  nearly  perfect,  yet  much  remains  to  be  done  by 
the  majority  of  manufacturers.  They  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  is  almost  useless  sending  out  catalogues  in  English.  More 
care  ought  to  be  observed  in  the  translations  which  are  often 
evidently  confided  to  persons  entirely  ignorant  of  machinery, 
with  the  result  that  Anglo-Spanish  catalogues  are  often  as  funny 
and  incomprehensible  as  Germano-English.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  proper  translation  of  machinery  catalogues  that 
the  translator  should  understand  not  only  the  language  but  also  the 
machinery.  Again,  some  otherwise  valuable  catalogues  are 
spoilt  by  the  weights  and  dimensions  being  given  in  English 
instead,  of  being  reduced  to  the  metric  system,  whilst  production 
is  stated  per  day  or  week  without  specifying  the  hours,  and  con- 
sumption for  gas  or  petroleum  motors  is  given  in  pence  “ per 
horse-power  instead  of  in  cubic  metres  of  gas,  or  litres  of  petro- 
leum. In  many  also  the  vague  statement  is  found,  ‘‘  packing 
and  delivery  extra,^’  but  no  amount  is  given. 

As  many  makers  may  hesitate  at  the  cost  of  translations  into 
various  foreign  languages,  it  may  be  of  use  to  them  to  know  that 
French  is  usually  understoood  fairly  by  the  industrial  population. 
A catalogue  in  that  language  if  pro])erly  translated,  and  with  the 
weights  and  measures  according  to  the  metric  system,  will  be 
usually  sufficient  for  Si)ain,  especially  this  district. 

English  firms  show  themselves  chary  as  a rule  of  giving 
clear  information  about  any  improvement  or  special  motion  they 
offer.  They  extol  the  merits  of  the  same,  but  do  not  condescend 
to  give  any  practical  explanation.  Whereas  a diagram  or  drawing 
would,  as  a rule,  be  worth  pages  of  testimonials  which  no  one 
reads  to  convince  a buyer  of  its  advantages. 

Finally,  a mass  of  loose  leaves  of  various  sizes  and  colours, 
an«l  [>age  after  page  of  testimonials  usually  find  their  way  straight 
into  the  waste-paper  basket.  The  catalogue  which  stands  the 
best  chance  of  being  kept  and  consulted  is  the  small  or  medium- 
sized pamphlet  or  book,  in  which  prices,  packing  and  delivery 
charges  f.o.b.  to  English  port,  gross  and  net  weights  and  cubic 
measurements  are  all  clearly  stated ; all  weights  and  dimensions 
being  metrical.  Copies  of  testimonials  are  useless,  a well 
digested  list  of  users  being  of  more  value  to  convince  the 
purchaser. 

A very  large  number  of  firms  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
writing  to  the  Consul  and  asking  for  the  names  of  dealers  in 
their  particular  line  of'  goods  in  his  district,  and  have  then  com- 
municated with  the  firms  whose  names  the  Consul  has  forwarded 
to  them.  Next  to  sending  travellers  to  seek  for  custom,  this 
appears  to  be  the  best  method  of  bringing  goods  to  the  notice  of 
buyers,  and  although  it  greatly  increases  the  Consular  correspond- 
ence, such  information  is  always  readily  given. 
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Electric  Lighting. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  ot  the  cables  and  other  plant 
introduced  for  the  distiibutlon  of  electricity  in  Barcelona  amounts 
to  about  400,000/.  ; whilst  the  total  value  imported  tlu-ough  the 
port  of  Barcelona  is  stated  to  be  about  830,000/. 

Electric  Trams, 

There  is  also  an  Anglo-American  company  so-called,  but  I 
believe  really  an  American  company,  who  are  trying  to  obtain  a 
grant  of  the  right  to  run  electric  trams  here,  and  I understand 
they  have  received  support  at  Madrid  ; the  Town  Council,  how- 
ever, are  considering  the  proposal.  The  mule  tramv/ay  company 
of  Barcelona,  which  is  a British  corporation,  and  who  have  lines 
laid  down  all  over  the  city,  are  naturally  fighting  for  their  rights, 
which  the  electric  tram  company  would  certainly  invade. 

Sliijjping. 

A new  form  ot  charter  party  for  coal  vessels,  framed  by  the  I'^ew  form  of 
Documentary  Committee  of  the  liondon  Chamber  of  Shipping,  has  charter 
been  adopted  in  Barcelona  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  party. 

The  conditions  of  this  charter  party  are  more  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  British  shipping  owners  than  those  of  the  old 
form.  The  allowance  for  not  weighing  is  reduced  from  3 to  2 per 
cent.  Lav  days  are  to  commence  when  ship  is  entered  in 
customs,  whether  berthed  or  not,  which  is  a distinct  gain,  as 
vessels  ibr  the  last  10  years  have  frequently  lost  a great  number 
of  days  waiting  for  berth.  Freight  is  to  be  })aid  at  an  ordinary 
commercial  exchange  instead  ot  being  paid  at  the  fictitious  rate 
of  52  pence  per  dollar  as  it  had  been  so  long  under  the  old 
Cardiff'  charter  party.  The  ship  is  not  responsible  for  weight, 
and  cannot  lose  more  than  the  2 per  cent,  above  referred  to. 

Owners  have  the  right  to  consign  vessels  to  their  own  agent  in 
Barcelona,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  send  their  shi[)s  to  the 
merchant’s  broker,  as  they  were  bound  to  do  under  the  old 
charter. 

365  British  vessels  were  entered  during  1896,  against  353  for  Return  of 
1895.  Of  these,  311  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  Colonies,  British 
showing  a tonnage  of  288,856,  and  a cargo  value  of  685,150/. 

The  remaining  54  were  from  the  below  named  places  : — 
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Shipping. 


Importation, 


Exportation. 


Number  of  Vessels. 

1 

I 

From — 

In 

Ballast. 

With 

Cargo 

Description  of  Cargo. 

1 

Valu,. 

France  * . . 

12 

. . 

£ 

Italy 

1 1 

• • 

Sp:.in 

! 2 

. . 

. . 

Sweden 

3 

Wood 

?,600 

Russia 

11 

Grain.. 

80,400 

Belgium  . . 

2 

General  . . . . j 

1,000 

America  . . 

21  1 

Colton  . . . . ! 

.'49,000 

River  Plate  . . 1 

1 : 

General 

700 

Turkey  ,.! 

1 

Cotton 

1,600 

Carbide  of  Calcium, 

The  first  manufactory  in  Spain  for  makinjr  carbide  of  calcium 
was  opened  a few  months  ago  by  a firm  of  the  name  of  Messrs. 
Mas,  Kin,  and  Sala^  in  Cainjirodon,  near  liere,  with  150  to  200 
horse-power  (hydraulic),  'fhey  have  a privilege  patent  for  five 
years  for  producing  the  carbon  with  electric  furnaces.  At  present 
they  can  only  make  1 ton  a day,  and  the  demand  is  five  times 
this.  The  price  is  about  10c/.  to  l.s\  or  Is.  Id. 

A great  quantity  comes  from  Switzerland,  France,  Germany, 
and  America. 


Alicante. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Gumming  reports  as  follows  : — 

British  sliipping  here  shows  an  inerease  of  10  vessels  and 
2,200  tons,  while  the  total  number  of  foreign  vessels  is  5 less 
than  previous  year,  but  with  an  increase  of  22,000  tons  total 
tonnage. 

The  ehief  features  in  impoits  are  the  considerable  increases 
in  quantities  of  coals,  staves,  and  wlieat  and  barley.  Bailway 
material,  iron,  &c.,  results  barely  one-fifth  of  quantity  imported 
in  1895,  and  there  was  also  a heavy  decline  in  timber  and  dried 
codfish.  French-cured  codfish  has  lately  been  eomjieting  most 
seriously  vrith  British  cures,  it  being  cheaper  owing  to  the 
bounty  paid  by  the  French  Government. 

The  wine  crop  was  a fair  one,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality ; 
prices  also  have  ruled  modernte,  so  that  eNporiation  exceeded 
that  of  previous  y'ear  by'  211,000  hectolitres.  The  crop  of  almonds 
resulted  generally  in  small  ^ized  fruit  and  poor  (piality,  owing 
to  which  lower  [irices  [irevailed.  Aniseed  cro[)  was  very  poor  indeed, 
and  a heavy  decrease  in  exportation  resulted.  'I'liat  of  pome- 
granates continues  improving  each  year.  Saffron  is  an  article 
now  largely  exported  from  here,  chiefly'  going  to  Bombay',  both 
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pure  and  snixed  qualities  ; tills  varies  greatly  in  price  ; the  crop 
in  1895  was  good,  and  jjure  saflVon  was  worth  about  25.9.  per  lb., 
but  the  crop  collected  in  October,  1896,  was  a complete  failure, 
owing  to  prolonged  drought,  so  that  the  price  of  pure  saffron 
rose  as  high  as  42^.  to  45^.  per  lb.  There  is  considerable  decline 
in  exportation  of  liquorice  root. 


Keturn  of  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Alicante  during  the  Year 

1896. 


Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

itish  . . 

49 

26,648 

^^^^rencli  .. 

142 

137,401 

Swedish  and  Norwegian 

42 

31.7."2 



Dani.'h  . . 

32 

12 

6,087 

8,123 

^^.^tussi.in  .. 

10 

6,9U5 

/OVustro  Hungarian 

7 

4,831 

Belgian  . . 

3 

2,384 

-^)iitch  . . . . . , 

3 

2,572 

<<ti!erraan  . . 

2 

1,621 

Total  foreign  . . 

302 

228,354 

Spanish  . . 

93 

58,^-80 

„ (coasting) 

],192 

I 

877,044 

Total  in  1 896  . . 

1 1,587 

1,164,378 

„ 1895.. 

! 1,551 

1 ' 

943,719 

Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Alicante  during  the 

Y'eais  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

i Value. 

Co:ils 

Tons 

13,600 

£ 

9,000 

8,600 

£ 

6,000 

Railway  material,  iron,  <fec. 

600 

' 3.000 

3,100 

15,0.00 

Dried  codfish  

•?  ••• 

2,600 

50,000 

3,7.=.0 

60,GCO 

Suoar  

100 

2,400 

170 

4,OCO 

Jute 

4i0 

4,500 

500 

5, £00 

Tetmleum  (crude) 

6,800 

5,210 

Staves  

Pieces 

920,000 

34',*6oO 

400.000 

1.5,000 

Timber  

Cub.  met. 

16,000 

26,000 

26,000 

42,000 

Wheat  and  barley 

'Ions 

•1,400 

25,000 

2,100 

12,000 

SPAIN. 
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KI'-Tiiun  of  Principal  Articles  of  Expoit  from  Alicante  during  the 

Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896, 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value 

Wine 

Hectolitres 

1,124,000 

£ 

800,000 

913,000 

£ 

700,000 

Lead 

Tons 

15,000 

145,000 

14,000 

140,000 

Liquorice  root  

,, 

530 

5,000 

! 680 

7,000 

Almonds  

M 

1,060 

77,000 

1,040 

78,000 

Esparto  and  esparto  goods 

2,150 

9,000 

1 1.700 

7,000 

Aniseed  

M •••! 

1 150 

4,500 

1 475 

15,000 

Old  railway  iron  

,, 

2,700 

1,600 

4,400 

2,800 

Pomegranates  

11  ••• 

400 

1,300 

230 

1 750 

Saffron  

M 

55 

160,000 

1 

Denia. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Morand  reports  as  follows: — 

A slnu  ter  crop  of  raisins  than  even  last  year’s  has  had  the 
natural  effect  of  bettering  prices^  but  as  the  quantity  is  still  far 
above  British,  American,  and  Continental  demands,  the  last 
quotations  have  shown  a downward  tendency,  from  which 
recovery  is  not  for  the  present  expected. 

Onions  have  done  better  tlian  last  year  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  whither  they  have  mostly  l)een  shipped. 

Oranges  have  obtained  a regular  demand  at  moderate  prices, 
owing  to  the  fair  condition  of  the  fruit. 

Tomatos  turned  out  a failure  from  the  first,  owing  to  their 
indifferent  quality. 

Grapes  were  unfavourably  affected  by  the  too  large  amount 
shipped  indiscriminately  and  before  their  proper  time,  through 
speculators  being  unduly  influenced  by  last  year’s  high  opening 
prices. 

The  following  figures  show  this  year’s  exportation  of  green 
and  dried  fruits  : — 


To 

Quantify. 

Cost,  Free  on 
Board. 

Tons. 

£ 

' England  . . 

21,000 

246,000 

Canada  . . 

1,800 

27,000 

United  States  of  America 

5,200 

78,000 

North  of  Europe 

3,000 

54,000 

France,  &c. 

2,000 

30,000 

'I'otal 

33,600 

435,000 

There  is  little  change  to  be  recorded  in  the  proportion  between 
British,  foreign  and  Spanish  shipping,  and  freights  have  been 
Tuding  at  the  customary  low  figures. 
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The  projected  harbour  works  are  to  be  undertaken  shortly,  if 
the  reiterated  statements  made  by  the  municipal  authorities  turn 
out  at  last  real  facts. 

Public  health  is  satisfactory,  though  some  cases  of  small-pox  Public  health. 
haTe  been  lately  registered,  with  fatal  results  in  a few  cases. 


Keturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Denia  during  the 

Year  1896. 

Entered. 


1 Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

1 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

63 

51,956 

63 

51,956 

Spanish  

197 

14,394 

85 

52,114 

282 

66,508 

Danish  

1 

160 

13 

12,549 

14 

12,709 

Swedish  

6 

4,266 

6 

4,266 

Norwegian 

12 

5,434 

12 

5,434 

French  

2 

2,718 

2 

2,718 

Italian  

’ 3 

”493 

3 

493 

Russian  

1 

194 

"1 

l’,’214 

2 

1,408 

Portuguese 

1 

180 

1 

180 

Austrian  

’"1 

1,832 

1 

1,832 

Dutch  

1 

570 

1 

570 

Total  

„ for  the  year 

203 

15,421 

184 

132,653 

387 

148,074 

preceding 

42 

8,552 

184 

121,107 

226 

129,659 

Cleared. 


i 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

1 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

j Tons. 

British  

63 

51,956 

63 

51,956 

Spanish  

197 

14,’394 

85 

52,114 

282 

66,508 

Danish  

1 

160 

13 

12,549 

14 

12,709 

Swedish  

1 

374 

6 

4,266 

7 

4,640 

Norwegian 

12 

5,434 

12 

5,434 

French  

... 

2 

2,718 

2 

2,718 

Italian  

”’3 

493 

3 

493 

Russian  

1 

194 

'1 

1*214 

2 

1,408 

Portuguese 

1 

180 

1 

180 

Austrian  

... 

'1 

l’,832 

1 

1,832 

, Dutch  

1 

570 

1 

670 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

I 204 

15,795 

184 

132,653 

388 

148,448 

41 

1 

8,179 

j 184 

121,107 

225 

1 

129,286 

Gandia. 


Mr.  Vice-Consul  Komaguera  reports  as  follows : — 

With  reference  to  the  import  and  export  of  this  port  during  Imports  and 
the  year  1896  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  total  number 
of  tons  compared  with  the  year  1895,  for  although  the  import  has 
increased  by  3,592  tons,  the  export  has  diminished  by  about 
8,000  tons.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  in  the  articles  of 
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commerce  imported  from  Great  Britain  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  5,000  tons,  and  that  in  export  Great  Britain  has  not 
diminished  either.  Where  there  has  been  a decrease  is  in  the 
coasting  trade  between  this  port  and  Barcelona,  which,  doubtless, 
is  owing  to  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  Cuban  War. 
shippin-.  total  number  of  ships  which  have  entered  this  port  in 

1896  is  377,  the  greater  number  being  steamers.  In  1895,  625 
ships  entered  this  port.  There  is  a difference,  then,  of  248  ships 
in  favour  of  1895.  The  difference  is  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 
the  reason  is  that  in  1895  there  was  an  agreement  between  the 
companies  of  the  steamers,  which  caused  the  articles  of  transport 
to  be  divided  amongst  three  or  more  steamers,  when  all  could 
have  been  carried  by  one.  With  the  number  of  steamers  which 
trade  with  foreign  countries,  principally  England,  there  is  an 
increase  in  1896,  and,  only  counting  English  steamers,  we  see 
that  in  1895  there  entered  93  steamers,  and  in  1896,  104,  there 
being  an  increase  this  year  of  11  steamers. 

Crops.  The  principal  crops  of  this  district  are  raisins,  oranges,  and 

tomatos.  These  last  two  have  been  fairly  good,  but  there  has 
been  less  export  of  tomatos  this  year,  with  the  difference  of 
about  2,000  tons,  owing  doubtless  to  the  ruinous  prices  which 
this  article  obtained  at  all  the  sales  in  the  English  market.  The 
raisin  crop  has  been  very  small,  but  it  has  obtained  good  prices, 
public  works.  The  improvement  of  the  electric  light,  which  I mentioned  last 
year,  has  been  realised,  but  only  in  private  houses  and  establish- 
ments. Tlie  public  lighting  in  the  streets  has  not  yet  been 
inaugurated,  but  the  works  are  in  a forward  state,  and  it  is  hoped 
will  very  shortly  be  accomplished. 

The  project  of  the  navigable  canal  between  this  port  and 
Alcira,  passing  through  Teresa,  Taraco,  Tabernes,  and  Cullera, 
which  I mentioned  in  my  last  report,  will  not,  unfortunately,  he 
realised,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  engineers  who  have 
studied  the  plan  on  the  spot.  As  far  as  Cuilera,  the  project 
could  easily  be  carried  out,  but  From  Cullera  to  Alcira,  where 
the  river  Tucar  has  to  be  made  use  of,  ihe  execution  presents 
great  difficulties,  and  of  relatively  enormous  expense  From  the 
want  of  water.  The  said  canal  would  have  been  of  great  con- 
venience to  this  port,  to  which  it  would  have  brought  the  greater 
part  of  the  considerable  product  of  oranges  of  the  ribera^’  of  the 
Tucar,  which  now  finds  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  this  port, 
because  the  company  of  the  railway  of  the  north,  which  unites 
this  town  with  the  said  ^^ribera,”  refuses  not  only  to  establish 
economical  tariffs  of  transport,  but  also  all  combinations  of  services 
between  this  railway  and  that  of  Alcoy  to  the  said  port.  1 think 
that  economical  tariffs,  and  a combined  service  of  the  two 
railways,  would  suffice  to  allow  the  greater  part  of  the  products 
of  the  “ ribera of  the  Tucar  to  be  shipped  at  this  port,  and  that 
by  the  same  means  the  ribera  would  receive  the  provisions, 
manures,  and  all  necessaries  for  its  agriculture,  industries,  and 
commerce. 
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Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Grandia  during  the 
Years  1896-95. 


Articles 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value, 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ i 

1 Tons. 

£ 

Oranges . . 

14,764 

99,769 

11,983 

80,967 

Tomatos 

9,667 

58,788 

11,469 

63,664 

Wine 

3,088 

19,768 

8,330 

41,652 

Raisins  . . 

3,994 

99,860 

6,694 

107,113 

Spirits  . . 

21 

385 

540 

9,721 

Cloth  . . 

426 

34,080 

34T 

27,808 

V arious . . 

2,485 

24,850 

3,151 

31,515 

Total 

34,445 

337,500  * 

1 42,514 

362,440 

1 

Rp]TURN  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Gaudia  during  the 
Years  1896-^5. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity 

Value. 

Coal 

Guano  . . 

Timber  . , 

Flour 

Drugs  . . 

Rags 

Casks  for  wine . . 

V arious . . 

Tons. 

20,391 

1,982 

4,209 

2,679 

2,060 

1,027 

516 

2,684 

£ 

28,510 

19,820 

21,889 

36,446 

28,845 

5,900 

15,000 

26,198 

Tons. 

15,274 

1,708 

4,728 

2,340 

1,902 

1,301 

1,310 

3,393 

£ 

21,388 

17,080 

24,586 

31,834 

26,633 

6,500 

36,696 

34,930 

Total 

35,548 

182,608 

31,956 

199,647 

IVIZA. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Wallis  reports  as  follows: — 

The  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  have  been  poor  because  the  Crops, 
rain  foiled  at  the  usual  time  here,  but  the  crops  of  almonds  and 
locust  beans  have  been  good.  The  following  are  the  figures  : 

20,000  bags  of  almonds  of  50  kilos,  each,  5,000  tons  of  locust 
beans.  The  amount  of  sea-salt  produced  was  60,000  tons. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  industries  since  last  year  industries. 
(1895),  but  the  following  are  in  a good  way: — the  salt-making  by 
the  evaporation  of  sea-water  in  pits,  the  grinding  of  the  bark  of 
pine  trees  by  animal  power,  and  the  knitting  made  by  300  little 
machines  w^orked  by  women. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  rain  the  lead  mines  have  not  been  Mining 
(2330)  B 
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flooded,  and  the  exportation  of  lead  ore  lias  this  year  been  more 
important  than  that  of  last  year. 

With  only  a slight  difference  population  is  the  same  as  last  year, 
that  is  to  say,  6,000  inhabitants  in  the  town  of  Iviza,  20,000  in 
the  island  itself,  and  2,000  in  the  Island  of  Formentera. 

Satisfactory.  Average  mortality  is  15  per  thousand. 

The  erection  of  the  lighthouse  at  the  entrance  of  Port  San 
Antonio  (Porto  Magno)  is  progressing,  and  a plan  of  a national 
road  from  here  to  Saint  Joseph,  about  18  kiloms.,  has  been  made. 


Mahon. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Segui  reports  as  follows  : — 

Commerce  and  trade  in  Minorca  are  decreasing  owing  partly 
to  the  decay  of  its  principal  industries,  partly  to  a succession  of 
years  of  bad  harvest,  and  principally  in  consequence  of  the  wars 
sustained  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines. 

The  only  industrie.s  worth  mentioning  in  this  island,  as  I have 
said  in  previous  reports,  are  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton 
and  tliemakingof  boots  and  shoes.  These  industries  have  for  many 
years  been  the  principal  source  of  wealth  in  Mahon,  Ciudadela 
and  Alayor  giving  occupation  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  working 
people,  men  and  women,  in  the  abov^e  towns.  The  factory  of 
cotton  stuffs,  “Industrial  Mahonesa,”  employs  above  400  people, 
chiefly  women.  The  principal  and  almost  the  only  market  for 
boots  and  shoes  is  Cuba,  and  the  greater  part  of  cotton  stuffs  is  sent 
to  the  Philip])ines.  The  circumstances  of  these  two  colonies  at  pre- 
sent fully  account  for  the  decay  of  these  industries  in  Minorca. 

A new  growing  industrial  company  under  the  name  of  La 
Maquinista  Naval”  for  foundry,  machinery,  and  ship-building 
purposes  has  erected  a large  well-fitted  establishment  on  the  north 
shore  of  this  harbour  near  the  dockyard,  in  which  above  100  men 
are  employed  under  the  direction  of  Don  Pablo  Puiz,  who  was 
an  engineer  in  the  Spanish  Navy.  The  first  step  of  the  new 
industry  has  been  very  successful,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new 
company  will  soon  take  further  measures. 

The  population  in  Mahon  did  not  experience  any  important 
alteration  during  the  course  of  the  last  10  3"ears,  the  last  census 
giving  a return  of  18,445  inhabitants,  which  is  the  present  esti- 
mate of  the  population. 

The  rocky  soil  of  the  Island  and  the  frequent  blowing  of  the 
north  wind  do  not  allow,  in  most  parts  of  the  unsheltered  country, 
of  other  cultivation  than  of  corn,  barley,  and  some  grass,  which 
is  grown  to  help  the  natural  pasture,  which  together  make,  with 
straw,  the  principal  food  of  the  black  cattle,  one  of  the  most 
important  products  of  the  Island,  indeed,  a large  number  of  them 
are  exported  every  year,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  return, 
after  keeping  the  market  well  supplied  for  the  home  consump- 
tion. 
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The  other  agricultural  products  consist  of  different  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  some  fruits  cultivated  in  a few  ravines  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Island  ; they  are  generally  of  excellent  quality, 
but  scarcely  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
place. 

Shipping  is  reduced  to  the  Steamship  Company  “ La  Mari- 
tima  in  charge  of  the  mail  boats,  and  a small  number  of  coast- 
ing vessels  carrying  on  an  unimportant  trade  vvith  Barcelona, 
Palma,  Valencia,  and  from  time  to  time  Algiers  or  some  other 
port  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  Steamship  Company  “ La  Mari- 
tima  ” has  only  lately  been  formed  after  a ruinous  competition 
between  the  two  companies  “ Sociedad  Mahonesa  de  Vapores  ” 
and  “ La  Menorquino/’  and  the  new  company  has  the  mail  ser- 
vice with  the  following  boats  : — 

SS.  “ Menorquino,”  933  tons,  150  horse-power,  22  men, 
running  between  Mahon  and  Barcelona,  touching  at  Alcaldia 
weekly. 

SS.  ‘‘  Ciudad  de  Mahon,”  910  tons,  110  horse-power,  20  men, 
running  between  Mahon  and  Palma  weekly. 

SS.  “ Nuevo  Mahones,’'  627  tons,  110  horse-power,  18  men 
(reserve). 

The  only  direct  trade  between  Mahon  and  the  United  King- 
dom is  the  importation  of  coals  for  the  supply  of  the  Steamship 
Company,  the  cotton  stuff  factory  and  all  the  other  industries 
which  require  steam,  and  also  of  the  gas  and  electric  light  com- 
panies. Coals  which  some  years  ago  were  carried  by  British 
sailing  vessels  are  now  brought  by  Spanish  sailing  ships,  and 
only  in  some  exceptional  cases  British  steamers  are  employed  for 
coal  cargoes. 

All  materials  required  for  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes 
are  received  from  Germany  and  France  through  orders  of  the 
Comis  voyageurs,  who  yearly  come  to  seek  for  orders  from  the 
best  companies. 

The  works  in  the  fortification  of  Cape  Mola  are  almost  dis- 
continued, and  only  a few  men  are  employed  in  the  preservation 
of  the  fortification  now  in  course. 


Tarragona. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Robinson  reports  as  follows  : — 

The  wine  crop  of  1896  was  not  only  of  inferior  quality  to 
that  of  the  preceding  yeai-,  but  also  was  below  the  average  in 
quantity.  Farmers  are  beginning  to  realise  the  serious  extent  of 
the  damage  caused  to  the  vines  by  phylloxera,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  old  vines  will  have  to  be  uprooted  to  check  the 
ravages  of  this  and  other  diseases,  which  appear  to  be  spreading 
in  more  than  one  district  of  the  province.  Owing  to  a brisk 
demand  from  France  and  Switzerland  during  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  good  prices  were  realised  for  the  1895  crop,  and  these 
prices  are  well  maintained. 
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Oil  turned  out  a very  short  crop,  the  olives  having  suffered 
severely  from  worms.  Excellent  prices  are  now  being  realised. 

Filberts  proved  poorer  than  usual,  and  shorter  in  quantity, 
o\^'ing  to  want  of  rain. 

Almonds,  too,  were  an  inferior  crop,  but  the  demand  decreased 
and  values  declined  accordingly. 

Grain  has  come  forward  Iroin  the  Black  Sea  in  increasing 
quantities,  but  the  value  of  other  articles  imported  differs  little 
from  that  of  previous  years. 

The  figures  given  in  the  annexed  table  call  for  no  special 
remark  beyond  noting  the  fact  that  a large  quantity  of  wine 
shipped  to  French  and  Italian  ports  is  destined  for  Switzerland. 
Large  consignments  of  wine  and  oil,  of  which  no  statistics  can 
be  obtained,  leave  the  district  by  rail,  including  parcels  of  wine 
sent  forward  to  Barcelona  there  to  be  shipped  to  South  America. 

The  tonnage  of  British  vessels  shows  a reduction  of  13,778 
tons,  as  compared  with  1895,  while  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
10,000  tons  under  the  Norwegian  flag.  The  grain-carrying  trade 
has  been  performed  principally  by  Greek  and  Italian  ships, 
which  probably  accept  lower  freights  than  British-owned  vessels. 
After  a short  period  of  activity,  freights  have  relapsed  to  the 
low  standard  of  recent  years. 

The  general  conditions  of  traders  in  this  province  is  one  of 
continuous  expectancy.  The  growers  of  wine  rely  principally 
upon  the  demand  from  France,  and  this  demand  depends  on  the 
French  wine  crop.  The  important  business  formerly  done  with 
South  America  has  come  to  an  end  practically.  It  is  hoped  that 
a commercial  treaty  may  soon  be  concluded  with  Germany, 
which  would  lead  to  an  important  improvement  in  business  with 
that  country. 


Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Tarragona  in  the 
Year  1896. 


Entered. 


Sailing.  Steam.  Total. 


Flag. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of  , 
Vessels,  j 

1 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  ; 

44 

32,989 

44 

32,989 

Spanish  i 

"70 

7,781 

529 

359,138 

599 

366,919 

Swedish  and  Nor-  j 

wegian  i 

2 

965 

66 

29,325 

68 

1 30,290 

French  | 

32 

2,187 

21 

20,655 

53 

! 22,842 

Italian  | 

37 

8,196 

34 

16,676 

71 

24,872 

Greek  

8 

2,484 

12 

11,949 

12,683 

20 

14,433 

Danish  | 

15 

15 

12,683 

Russian  j 

'"3 

f,298 

11 

10,352 

14 

11,650 

Anstro-Hungarian  | 

9 

5,806 

9 

5,806 

Dutch  

3 

2,113 

3 

2,113 

German  

2 

942 

2 

942 

Ikirkish  | 

1 

*230 

1 

230 

Total  

153 

23,141 

746 

502,628 

899 

525,769 

,,  for  the  year  ^ 
preceding  ...i 

900 

487,058 

BARCELONA. 
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Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Flag. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

44 

32,989 

44 

32,989 

Spanish  

71 

7,850 

529 

359,138 

600 

366,988 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

1 

357 

67 

29,607 

68 

29,964 

French  

34 

2,317 

21 

20,655 

55 

22,972 

Italian  

37 

8,196 

34 

16,676 

71 

24,872 

Greek  

9 

2,976 

12 

11,949 

21 

14,925 

Danish  

15 

12,683 

15 

12,683 

Russian  

’4 

l”544 

11 

10,352 

15 

11,896 

Austro-Hungarian 

9 

5,806 

2,113 

9 

6,806 

Dutch  

... 

3 

3 

2,113 

German  

2 

942 

2 

942 

Turkish  

"1 

"230 

1 

230 

Total  

157 

23,470 

.502,910 

904 

626,380 

„ for  the  year 

j 747 

preceding 

1 

898 

486,823 

Rki'CHN  of  l^riiici])al  Articles  of  Import  to  Tarragona  during 
the  Years  l(S96-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wheat,  barley,  &c.  ... 

Tons 

46,714 

£ 

329,328 

28,395 

£ 

181,800 

Empty  eask.s 

Number  ... 

74,072 

70,880 

82,273 

82,273 

Petroleum  

Tons 

2,593 

44,081 

2,761 

40,000 

Staves  

Mille 

1,939 

44,600 

2,200 

40,000 

Coal  

Tons 

26,784 

26,784 

36,980 

36,000 

Salt  fish  

••• 

1,593 

40,000 

1,776 

34,000 

W ood 

28,000 

7,000 

Brimstone  

Tons 

’i’ooo 

18,000 

*3^218 

14,000 

Chemicals  

3,364 

4,000 

Other  articles 

10,759 

22,200 

Total  ... 

... 

615,796 

461,273 

Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  frcjin  Tarragona  during  the 

Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

j 1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wine 

Casks 

97,746 

£ 

777,097 

90,872 

£ 

722,492 

Filberts  

Bags 

135,531 

108,432 

117,553 

103,042 

Almonds  

35,111 

88.491 

35,197 

50,000 

Oil  

Casks  ...1 

272 

6;350 

1,562 

30,200 

Tartar  and  materials 

15,360 

12,900 

Other  articles 

... 

620 

2,40(> 

Total  

946,350 

921,034 

N 
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reiriarks 
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Imports, 


20  SPAIN. 

Ketupn  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported  from  and 
Imported  to  Tarragona  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries 
during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Country. 

Exports. 

1 mports 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

Great  Britain  and 

£ 

£ 

i; 

£ 

colonies 

227,090 

243,374 

31,548 

45,000 

88,719 

France  . . 

555,066 

525,380 

69,913 

Italy 

United  States  of  North 

59,421  1 

48,000 

41,910 

37,554 

America 

21,193 

21,700 

69,381 

1,821 

60,000 

Belgium 

28,347 

16,300 

Germany 

19,177 

19,180 

2,250 

Russia  . . 

7,000 

10,100 

351,438 

188,800 

Denmark 

8,533 

6,500 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

9,312 

5,700 

46,200 

34,200 

River  Plate 

8,468 

23,300 

. . 

Other  countries 

2,743 

1,500 

1,335 

7,000 

Total  . . . . 1 

, 1 

946,350 

921,034 

615,796 

461,273 

Valencia. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Ivens  reports  as  follows: — 

The  commercial  depression  mentioned  in  my  last  report  con- 
tinues unabated,  and  is  due  to  the  same  causes,  viz.,  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Civil  AVar  in  Cuba  and  the  alarming;  rebellion  that 
broke  out  ia^t  sunnuer  in  the  Philip[)ine  Islands  (which  has 
necessitated  the  shipment  of  large  bodies  of  troops  from  Spain). 
The  burden  of  these  wars  falls  heavily  upon  all  classes,  and  has 
greatly  hampered  commerce  by  the  imposition  of  a special  tax 
created  by  the  Spanish  Government  for  the  building  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Spanish  navy  for  15  years,  beginning  on  October 
1,  1896,  which  tax  is  charged  on  all  passengers  and  goods  landed 
at  or  shipped  from  ports  in  Spain.  This  tax  is,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  Government,  collected  from  the  shipping  carrying 
the  goods,  but  it  is  chargeable  on  these. 

The  chief  exports  this  year  have  been  in  oranges,  onions, 
tonmtos,  and  melons  to  England.  The  trade  in  common  red 
wines  of  this  province  to  France  (for  blending  purposes),  whicli 
had  revived  in  1895,  has  fallen  off  again  in  1896,  owing  to  the 
abundant  vintages  secured  last  autumn  in  that  country.  Ship- 
ments of  wine  to  the  Argentine  Kepublic  are  now  made  almost 
exclusively  by  Italian  steamers. 

Imports  have  been  steady  during  1896  without  anything  to  call 
for  special  remark.  The  importation  of  grain  by  British  vessels 
has  fallen  off  entirely,  that  trade  being  mostly  carried  on  by 
Greek  vessels.  The  importation  of  coal,  patent  fuel,  and 
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sulphate  of  ammonia  has  been  considerably  below  that  of  1895,  when 
unusually  large  quantities  of  these  articles  were  received  here, 
thereby  causing  a plethora  of  stocks.  The  importation  of  jute 
yarn  from  the  United  Kingdom  shows  a marked  decline,  while 
for  the  first  time  a cargo  of  jute  fibre  has  been  discharged  at  this 
port  from  Calcutta. 


Burriana. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Atsara  forwards  the  following  report  on 
shipping : — 


Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Burriana,  Moncofar,  and 
Castellon  (Spain)  for  the  Year  1896. 

Entered. 


j 

i 

Narionality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of  | 
Vessels.  | 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

1 

158  1 

1U8,355 

158 

108,355 

Spanish  

64 

49,516 

64 

49,516 

Norwegian 

75 

31,953 

75 

31,953 

Russian  

i 

9 

5,750 

9 

5,750 

German  

19 

9,971 

19 

9,971 

Dutch  

6 

5,003 

6 

5,003 

Austrian  

3 

4,175 

3 

4,175 

Danish  

1 

288 

1 

288 

Swedish  

1 

] 

775 

; 1 

775 

French  

1 

1,118 

1 ^ 

1,118 

Total  

...  1 ... 

337 

1 216,904 

j 337 

216,904 

Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

1 Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

j Tons. 

^.-HBritish  

158 

108,355 

158 

1 108,355 

Spanish  i 

64 

49,516 

64 

i 49,516 

Norwegian 

75 

31,953 

75 

1 31,953 

y^ussian  

9 

5,750 

9 

5,750 

,,^ioGerman  

19 

9,971 

19 

9,971 

• — Dutch  

6 

5,003 

6 

5,003 

^..^ustrian  

3 

4,175 

3 

4, 1 75 

Danish  

1 

288 

1 

288 

Swedish  

1 

775 

1 

775 

^^rench  

1 

1,118 

1 

1,118 

'~~'Total  

337 

216,904 

337 

216,904 
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Diplomatic  and  Consular 

Officers  at 

the  f()]lowinj>‘  places, 

aud 
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obtained  from  the  sources  indicated  on  the  titK--p.tge: — 

No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1741.  Bilbao 

. - 3^d. 

18U2.  baton m 

..  Id. 

1742.  Tahiti 

..  Ud 

] 803  Peking 

. . 3d. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

..  Hd.  1 

1804.  Samos 

..  M. 

1744.  Amoy 

. . 

..  Ud. 

1805.  Dantzig 

..  2d. 

1745.  Ichang 

. . 

. . Id. 

1 806.  Antwerp 

. . 

..  Ud.. 

1746.  Berlin 

. . 

..  id. 

1 807.  Ajaccio 

..  Ud. 

1747.  Rio  (ie  Janeiro 

..  5 id. 

1808.  Stettin 

, . 

..  3d. 

1748.  Porto  Rico  .. 

..  1-id 

1809.  Aleppo 

..  Id. 

1749.  Montevideo.. 

..  lid. 

1810.  Tangier 

..  2Jd. 

1750.  ?ian  Francisco 

. . 3d. 

1811.  Tokio.. 

..  3 id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

..  id. 

1812.  Madeira 

..  id. 

1752.  Frankfort 

..  3d. 

1813.  Vera  Cruz  .. 

..  Id. 

1753.  Malaga 

..  8^d. 

1814.  Opono 

..  Id. 

1754.  Soul 

. . 

. . Id. 

1815.  Hambtirg 

..  lid. 

1 7 55.  Copenhagen . . 

. . 

..  3d 

1816.  New  Orleans 

. . 

..  Ud. 

1756.  Nice  . . 

1817.  Beng‘izi 

. « 

..  id. 

1757.  Lisbon 

..  lid. 

1818.  Marmagao  .. 

. . 

..  id. 

1758.  Nagasaki 

..  Id.  1 

1819.  Grotiienburg . . 

..  2d. 

1759.  Hamburg  .. 

..  2|d. 

1820,  Dar-al-Baida  . . 

. . 

..  3d 

1760.  Mozambique 

. . 2d. 

1821.  Erzeroum 

..  id. 

1761.  Cettinje 

1762.  The  Hague  .. 

. . 

..  i.id. 

1822.  Munich 

..  2id. 

. . 

..  Ud. 

1823.  Samoa 

..  id. 

1763.  Cephalonia  .. 

..  Id.  ! 

1824.  Chinkiang  .. 

..  Id. 

1764.  Bahia 

..  Id.  , 

1825.  Jeddah 

..  Id. 

1765.  Zanzibar 

..  lid. 

1826.  Sofia  .. 

, . 

..  Ud. 

1766.  Pakl.oi 

..  Id.  : 

1827.  Mexico 

..  2d. 

1767.  New  York  .. 

..  2d. 

1828.  Teneriffe 

..  3id. 

1768.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1829.  Batoum 

, , 

..  Id. 

1769.  Caracas 

..  id.  ! 

1830.  Cadiz.. 

..  Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

..Hid, 

1831.  Martinique  .. 

..  Id. 

1771.  Mombasa 

..  id. 

1832.  Odessa 

..  Id. 

1772.  Nice 

..  lid. 

1833.  Ghilan 

..  Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  . . 

..  4id. 

1834.  Old  Calabar  .. 

..  6id. 

1774.  Port  Said 

..  Ud. 

1835.  Tamsui 

..  Id. 

1775.  Calatz 

..  lid. 

1836.  Copenhagen  .. 

..  id. 

1776.  Madrid 

. . 2d. 

1837.  Salouica 

..  Ud. 

1777.  Vienna  .. 

..  2d. 

1 1838.  Honolulu 

, , 

..  id. 

1778.  Canton 

..  Id, 

1839,  Buenos  Ayres 

..  2d. 

1779.  Yokohama  .. 

, * 

..  lid. 

1840.  Para  . 

..  Id. 

1780.  Newell wang  . . 

..  Id. 

1841.  Bolivia 

..  2d. 

1781.  Wuhu 

. . Id. 

1842.  Washington  .. 

..  3d. 

1782.  Athens 

..  2d. 

1843.  Berlin 

..  2d. 

1783.  Tonga 

..  id 

1844.  Uganda 

, , 

..  Id. 

1784.  Smyrna 

..  id. 

1845.  Belgrade 

Ud. 

1785.  Bagh'iad 

..  Id. 

1 1846  Dakar 

..  id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

..  4id. 

1 1847,  Florence 

..  Ud. 

1787.  Bangkok 

..  Id. 

; 1848.  Copenhagen.. 

..  2d. 

1788.  Ouessa 

2d. 

1 1 849.  Havre 

..  2d. 

1789.  Naples 

• • 

..  2d. 

j 1850.  Serajevo 

^ • 

..  Id. 

1790.  Bey  rout 

..  Id, 

1 1851.  Madrid 

..  2d. 

1791.  Tunis 

, , 

..  Ud. 

! 1852.  La  Rochelle.. 

..  Ud. 

1792.  Kiukiang 

..  3d. 

1853.  Chicago 

..  4d. 

1793.  Bangkok  .. 

..  Id. 

' 1854.  Berlin 

..  Id. 

1794.  Rio  blrande  do  Sul  .. 

. . Id. 

1855.  Cherbourg  .. 

..  2id. 

1795.  Valparaiso  .. 

. . 

..  4d. 

1856.  Beira.. 

• • 

..  Id. 

1796.  Brindisi 

..  2id. 

1857.  Charleston  . . 

, * 

..  2id. 

1797.  Bushire 

. . 2d. 

1858.  Saigon 

1859.  Suakin 

..  id. 

1798.  Christiania  .. 

..  5id. 

..  Id. 

1799.  Cadiz..  .. 

; 1860.  Rouen 

..  2d. 

1 800.  Meshed 

• • 

..  2id. 

' 1861.  Patras 

..  Ud. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

.. 

..  4.id. 

1862.  Barcelona 

. . 

. . 2(1. 

No.  1863. 

Reference  to  previous  Report,  Annual  Series  No,  1744. 
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Consul  Gardner  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury. 

(Eeceived  at  Foreign  Office,  March  29,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  to  your  Lordship  my 
Eeport  on  the  Trade  of  Amoy  for  the  year  1896. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  CHRISTOPHEE  THOMAS  GAEDNEE. 
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The  total  sea-borne  trade  of  the  port  of  Amoy  in  vessels  of  a 
foreign  type,  as  taken  cognisance  of  by  the  Imperial  Maritime 
f^ustoms,  amounted  in  1896  to  3,095,718/. 

No  statistics  are  obtainable  of  the  trade  carried  on  in  native 
junks,  or  in  the  baggage  of  passengers  travelling  in  vessels  of  a 
foreign  type. 


Value. 

£ 

The  total  foreign  imports  were  . . 

1,951,094 

„ native  „ 

595,106 

,,  native  exports  were 

549,418 

Treasure  imported — 

Gold  

3,698 

Silver 

532,805 

Cash 

, , 

Bank  notes 

49,509 

1 

Under  present  conditions  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  any 
great  expansion  of  trade  at  this  port,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
it  likely  there  will  be  a great  contraction.  The  fact  of  the  tea 
cultivation  being  a decaying  industry  is  compensated  for,  as  far 
as  the  purchasing  po\\er  of  this  district  is  concerned,  by"  the 
increasing  numbers  of  Chinese  who  go  abroad,  especially  to  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  return  here  to  spend  their  earnings. 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  present  conditions  changed,  there 
would  be  an  unlimited  expansion  of  trade. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  which  check  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  : — 

Firstly  and  chiefly  , the  arbitrary  system  of  inland  taxation. 
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with  the  dilatory  method  of  examination  which  obtains  at  the 
Inland  tax  stations.  It  is  this  that  is  killing  the  tea  trade 
especially,  and  checking  the  interchange  of  all  commodities 
generally. 

Secondly,  the  Government  salt  monopoly.  A native  writer, 
with  eastern  hyperbole,  has  said  that  if  all  the  bamboos  in  China 
were  made  into  pens  there  would  not  be  enough  to  write  the 
frauds  of  the  salt  monopoly.  The  high  price  of  salt  here 
impoverishes  this  Consular  district  generally,  and  prevents  the 
expansion  of  the  fishing  industry  in  particular. 

Thirdly,  the  absence  of  means  of  communication.  All 
through  this  district  there  are  no  roads  available  for  wheels,  and 
the  water  communication  only  goes  a very  little  way  into  the 
interior. 

Fourthly,  the  discouragement  of  foreign  machinery.  The 
only  manufacture  of  this  district  is  that  of  paper.  There  are  no 
silk  or  cotton  filatures,  and  only  a few  beancake  mills.  All  the 
industries  here  are  hand  industries.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
various  industries,  such  as  sugar  refineries  and  crushing  mills, 
beancake  mills,  saw-mills,  match  factories,  &c.,  could  be 
profitably  conducted  here,  if  only  the  Government  would 
encourage  the  introduction  of  foreign  machinery  and  capital. 

Fifthly,  there  are  no  mines  in  this  district.  It  is  stated  that 
there  is  good  coal  in  this  district,  but  it  is  not  being  worked  ; 
and  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  any  minerals  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood,  as  there  has  been  no  efficient  prospecting. 

Sixthly,  the  inland  postal  and  parcel  delivery  system  is  very 
dilatory  and  expensive,  and  entails  a great  waste  of  labour.  The 
delivery  of  letters  and  parcels  is  in  this  district  performed,  not 
by  the  Government  but  by  private  individuals,  whose  couriers 
only  travel  at , long  intervals.  Were  a letter  post  under  good 
administration  started,  which  would  deliver  letters,  parcels,  and 
samples  at  low  rates,  and  with  due  celerity,  to  the  inland  towns 
and  markets,  and  were  there  a money-order  system  connected 
with  such  post  office,  there  would  be  a noticeable  extension  of 
trade.  There  are  hopes  that  such  an  organisation  will  be  com- 
menced next  year  under  the  efficient  management  of  the  Foreign 
Inspectorate  of  Customs. 

A noticeable  feature  of  the  trade  of  this  port  is  the  excess  in 
value  of  the  imports  over  the  combined  values  of  the  exports  and 
re-exports. 

Thus,  in  1896,  the  net  imports  were: — 


Value. 

£ 

Foreign  imports  . . 

1,105,446 

Native  „ 

486,637 

Total  net  imports  . . 

1,592,083 

A 3 


All  consumed  in  this  district 
(2331 
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The  exports  and  re-exports  were  : — 


Value. 

£ 

Foreign  re-exports . . 

845,648 

Native  ,, 

108,469 

Native  produce  exported  .. 

549,518 

Total  exports  and  re-exports  . . 

1,503,835 

This  excess  (88,448/.)  is  accounted  for  by  the  expenditure  of 
money  earned  abroad,  especially  in  Singapore,  by  returned 
emigrants. 

The  question  of  whence  and  whither  goods  are  imported  and 
exported  depends  on  the  movements  of  steamers  and  ships. 
Thus,  as  home  steamers  touch  at  Hong-Kong,  they  discharge  the 
cargo  shipped  at  home  for  Amoy  in  Hong-Kong,  whence  it  is 
transhipped  on  to  the  steamers  of  local  lines  for  conveyance  to 
this  port. 

The  imports  from  Hong-Kong  in  1896  amounted  to  942,642/., 
but  all  of  this  is  not  locally  consumed,  as  part  finds  its  way  to 
Formosa. 

The  imports  from  Singapore  and  the  Straits  in  1896  amounted 
to  193,395/.  These  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Straits  produce, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a small  proportion  re-exported  to 
Formosa,  were  for  consumption  in  this  district. 

The  imports  from  Formosa,  value  715,236/.,  consisted 
chiefly  of  tea,  almost  all  of  which  was  for  re-export  to  the 
United  States  by  four  lines  of  steamers  which  call  at  Amoy  for 
that  purpose.  These  lines  are  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  the  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Comjjaiiy,  the  Occi- 
dental and  Oriental  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company,  which  all  carry  cargo  to  the  west  coast  of 
America.  Some  steamers  not  belonging  to  any  large  company, 
the  popular  designation  of  which  is  ocean  tramps,”  and  a few 
sailing  vessels  are  chartered  at  Amoy  to  carry  tea  to  New  York 
direct. 

The  imports  from  other  foreign  ports  are  as  follows : — 


Value. 

£ 

Eussia  (Odessa  by  sea) 

4,229 

Japan 

3,927 

Philippine  Islands  . . 

1,931 

Siam.. 

4,705 

Other  foreign  ports 

70,334 

The  imports  from  Chinese  ports  were  of  the  value  of  14,695/. 
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The  exports  and  re-exports  were  as  follows; — 


Exports  to  Great  Britain. 


Value. 

Foreign  goods 

i 28,154 

Native  „ 

3,908 

Mostly  FonnosMii  .uid  Chinese  produce  for  home  consumption 
carried  in  vessels  of  the  P.  and  0.  Company,  Holt  Line  (Ocean 
Steamship  Company),  Glen  Line,  Ben  Line,  and  China  Mutual 
Steamship  Company,  which  occasionally  call  in  here  primarily  for 
passengers  for  the  Straits,  but  also  to  take  such  freight  as  offers. 

To  Hong- Kong. 


Value. 

Exports 

Foreign  re-exports  . 
Native  „ 

£ 

29,504 

23,219 

1,886 

Mostly  Chinese  and  Formosan  produce  shipped  to  Hong-Kong 
by  coasting  steamers,  not  for  local  consumption,  but  for  tranship- 
ment to  Europe. 

There  is  a regular  line  of  coasting  steamers  to  Hong-Kong, 
leaving  this  port  about  three  or  four  times  a week,  and  shippers 
prefer  this  route,  in  spite  of  the  perils  and  expenses  of  tranship- 
ment, to  waiting  for  the  steamers  bound  for  home,  which  only 
call  in  here  at  irregular  intervals. 


To  Singapore  and  the  Straits. 


Value. 

£ 

Exports 

75,969 

Foreign  re-exports . , 

7,090 

Native  „ 

4,109 

Mostly  Chinese  and  Formosan  produce  consumed  in  the  Straits 
Settlements. 

An  enterprising  Singapore  firm  proposes  to  establish  a line  of 
steamers,  starting  once  a week  from  Amoy  to  Singapore.  If  such 
steamers  would  connect  with  the  British  and  French  mail 
steamers  at  Singapore  it  is  possible  that  much  of  the  cargo  from 
(2331)  i 4 
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here  to  Europe,  which  is  now  transhipped  at  Hong-Konir,  might 
be  transhipped  at  Singapore. 

The  total  of  exports,  foreign  re-exports,  and  native  re-exports 
shipped  from  here  to  other  ports  during  1896  was  as  follows  : — 


To— 


Value. 


Formosa 

Japan 

Philippine  Islands  . 
Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  :kc 


t 

109,826 

427 

19,127 

4,088 


Siam . . 

Java  . . 

Other  countries 


8,240 

79,622 

999,997 


The  question  of  how  long  Formosan  produce  will  continue  to 
be  re-shipped  at  Amoy,  now  that  Formosa  belongs  to  Japan,  is  a 
difficult  one  to  answer.  It  will  depend  on  how  far  Tamsui 
Harbour  can  be  made  suitable  for  large  vessels  like  the  Trans- 
Pacific  boats,  or  how  far  the  Japanese  will  succeed  in  carrying 
the  tea  in  Japanese  liners  direct  to  Japan  from  Formosa,  to  be 
tranship[)ed  at  Nagasaki  for  the  United  States.  At  present  all 
the  financing  of  these  teas  is  done  at  Amoy,  and  from  my  experi- 
ence of  other  parts  of  China  I have  found  that  cargo  generally 
comes  to  the  spot  where  the  banking  arrangements  are,  and  that 
the  removal  of  these  banking  arrangements  to  another  port  is  a 
very  slow  process. 

A few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  commodities  of  trade  of 
this  district  may  possibly  interest  specialists. 

A small  amount  of  camphor  is  exported  from  this  port  to 
Hong-Kong  for  transhipment  to  Europe,  157,000  lbs.  It  was 
probably  produced  in  Formosa.  This  district  is  very  suitable  for 
the  production  of  camphor,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ultimately 
the  cultivation  of  the  camphor  tree  may  fill  the  numerous  gaps  in 
the  gardens  that  used  to  be  full  of  tea  j)lants,  but  which  now, 
owing  to  Indian  and  Ceylon  competition,  have  gone  out  of  culti- 
vation. The  difficulty  with  regard  to  camphor  cultivation  is  that 
the  tree  takes  long  to  mature,  and,  consequently  some  time 
elapses  before  those  who  invest  in  the  cultivation  get  a return  for 
their  money. 

Coal  exists  in  this  Consular  district,  and  is  now  being  worked 
in  a very  primitive  fashion  without  machinery.  The  coal  I have 
seen  thus  worked  is  worthless  for  trade  purposes,  being  mere 
surface  coal.  There  is  no  steam  machinery  in  this  Consular 
district,  and,  consequently,  the  coal  imported  is  merely  for  the 
use  of  the  steamshi[)s  which  call  here.  Almost  all  of  it  is  from 
Japan,  only  a few  tons  of  Welsh  coal  being  imported. 

If  our  manufacturers  would  supply  the  exact  commodity  the 
Chinese  in  this  district  require,  there  would,  I think,  be  a large 
increase  in  the  demand  for  our  cotton  goods. 
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In  order  to  show  what  goods  are  in  demand  in  this  district  1 
forward  18  samples  of  textiles  consumed  here  for  transmission  to 
the  Association  of  Cimmbers  of  Commerce.  A very  important 
point  to  be  noted  is  the  width  these  samples  are  made,  this  being 
the  width  which  will  give  the  least  waste  in  making  up.  An 
enormous  amount  of  cotton  textiles  is  consumed  in  this  district. 

The  whole  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  is  clothed 
from  head  to  foot,  winter  and  summer,  in  cotton  textiles.  The 
people  use  cotton  head-dress,  cotton  jackets,  overcoats,  shirts, 
petticoats,  trousers,  socks,  and  shoes,  even  the  soles  of  boots  and 
shoes  being  made  of  many  folds  of  cotton  textile,  cotton 
umbrellas,  cotton  awnings  for  the  streets,  cotton  tenting  for  the 
hucksters’  stalls,  cotton  curtains  and  screens  for  windows,  doors, 
and  bedsteads,  cotton  coverlets  and  mattresses  for  beds,  cotton 
handkerchiefs  and  towels,  cotton  sails  for  small  boats,  8lc. 

As  }^et  the  native  textiles  hold  the  field,  and  our  goods  are 
only  used  in  comparatively  small  quantities.  The  cloth  in  most 
general  use  in  this  Consular  district  is  a strong  and  coarse 
unbleached  cloth,  22  inches  wide,  and  retailed  at  per  yard. 
This  is  made  up  in  lengths  of  9 yards,  and  sold  at  about  Is.  6c?. 
a piece.  As  a general  rule  the  native  cloths  used  for  under- 
clothing and  linings  are  about  17  inches  wide,  and  those  used  for 
outer  garments  about  20^  inches  wide. 

The  numerous  fishing  boats  and  other  craft  as  a rule  use  mat 
sails  made  of  bamboo,  while  one  or  two  small  boats  use  sails 
made  of  American  drill. 

I think  if  our  manufacturers  would  make  a textile  about  the 
weight  of  American  drill,  and  have  it  well  tanned  so  as  to  bear 
the  wet  without  rotting,  such  might  ultimately  be  sold  in  enormous 
quantities  to  the  boat  people  here  if  produced  at  a low  price. 
The  difficulty  would  be  to  induce  these  latter  to  make  a beginning 
in  using  it. 

A small  quantity  of  Japanese  textiles  is  beginning  to  find  its 
way  into  this  market.  Japanese  textiles  are  of  inferior  quality, 
and  do  not  wear  well,  but  they  are  cheap.  A curious  thing 
with  regard  to  textiles  is  that  a small  quantity  of  native  textiles 
is  imported  into  Amoy,  and  thence  exported  to  Singapore.  These 
are  mostly  nankeens,  the  value  of  which  in  1896  was  1,066/. 

A small  quantity  of  locally-produced  grass-cloth  and  hemp- 
cloth,  &c.,  is  also  exported  to  Singapore,  the  values  in  1896 
being ; — 


Value. 

£ 

Grass-cloth  . . 

3,233 

Hemp-skia  , . 

1,220 

Hemp  twine  and  thread  . . 

595 

„ sacking 

3,655 

A gentleman  here  who  has  much  experience  of  native  tastes 
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Cotton  yarn. 


Cutlery  and 
hardware. 


and  superstitions  tells  me  there  would  be  a great  demand  for 
coloured  cloths  if  <mr  manufacturers  would  study  native  tastes. 
He  suggests  the  following  colours: — (1)  Light  blue  or  lilac 
ground  with  flowers  in  black.  (2)  Crimson  ground  with  flowers 
of  five  colours.  The  above  for  children’s  clothing.  (3)  Light 
blue  ground,  with  white  flowers  for  curtains  and  bed  coverlets. 

In  cotton  yarn  India  is  first,  and  other  countries  nowhere. 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  Indian  yarn  imported  into 
Amoy  during  the  past  two  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

£ 

1890 

6,742,800 

146,916 

1896 



8,759,867 

185,580 

This  yarn  is  woven  into  cloth  by  a rude  spinning  jenny, 
mostly  by  women,  in  their  own  homes  during  their  leisure  time. 

The  dealing  in  yarn  in  this  Consular  district  is  somewhat 
risky,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  native  middlemen  demand  50 
days’  credit,  and  often  disappear  when  payment  is  due.  The 
small  shops  in  the  interior  are  often  “ tied  ” houses,  that  is,  under 
obligations  only  to  buy  of  certain  middlemen.  Of  course  this 
condition  of  things,  by  raising  the  price  in  the  interior,  checks 
consumption. 

Though  cutlery  does  not  appear  in  the  returns  published  by 
the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a large 
quantity  is  imported  into  this  Consular  district  by  the  myriads 
of  Chinese  returned  emigrants  from  Singapore  and  by  the  petty 
traders  of  Amoy,  who  go  to  Hong-Kong  to  make  their  purchases. 
Both  classes  of  Chinese  doubtless  bring  back  with  them  packets 
of  knives,  scissors,  thimbles,  &c.,  in  their  personal  baggage,  and 
thus  escape  freight  and  duty.  I am  informed  that  most  of 
this  cutlery  is  made  in  Germany.  At  Shanghai,  there  is,  I 
believe,  a store,  where  native  dealers  can  see  various  specimens 
of  cutlery,  and  where  orders  can  be  given  for  the  same.  I know 
of  no  such  store  in  Hong-Kong,  and  there  is  certainly  no  store  of  I 
the  kind  in  Amoy.  I believe  such  a store,  in  which  all  kinds  of  our 
cutlery,  ironware,  needles,  &c.,  and  articles  in  demand  in  this  j 
district,  were  exhibited,  wmuld  pay  at  Amoy,  if  worked  by  an  enter-  | 
prising  agent.  More  especially  if  such  agent  wmuld  take  a careful  f 
note  of  all  the  articles  in  use  in  this  district,  and  forward  samples  ^ 
to  such  of  our  manufacturers  as  wmuld  be  likely  to  produce  them. 

The  Chinese  who  return  from  the  Straits  bring  back  with 
them  a taste  for  houses  built  in  the  European  style.  Tliis  taste 
is  spreading  among  the  well-to-do  Chinese,  and  consequently  the 
demand  for  window-bolts,  hinges,  window-hooks,  door-handles, 
&c,,  is  likely  largely  to  increase.  j 

It  is  a noticeable  feature  of  the  trade  in  cutlery  at  this  port  i 
that  native  razors  in  large  quantities  are  exported  from  this  to 

I 

I 
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the  Straits  Settlements,  the  wholesale  price  being  about  7s.  8d. 
per  100.  As  all  children  and  grown-uj)  men  have  their  heads 
shaved,  the  consumption  of  razors  by  Chinese  is  very  great.  A 
sample  of  the  razor  in  use  in  this  district,  and  exported  hence  to 
Singapore,  and  also  three  samples  of  the  brass  buttons  manu- 
factured in  this  district,  and  exported  to  the  Straits  Settlements, 
are  forwarded  for  transmission  to  the  Associated  Chambers  of 
Commerce. 

The  buttons  are  sold  in  sets  of  five,  and  are  in  general  use  by 
the  Chinese. 

Foreign  nails  are  gradually  replacing  native  nails  in  this 
district,  but  still  I venture  to  forward  six  varieties  of  native  nails 
in  general  use  here,  for  transmission  to  the  Associated  Chambers 
of  Commerce. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  a demand  might  be  created 
in  this  Consular  district  for  cheap,  strong,  metal  jiails  and  tubs, 
to  replace  the  wooden  pails  and  tubs  now  in  use,  which  quickly 
wear  out.  These  pails  should  be  without  handles,  but  should 
have  bars  through  which  the  Chinese  could  place  a knotted  rope 
to  serve  as  a handle.  At  present  iron  pans  are,  in  spite  of  the 
import  duty,  export  duty,  and  likin  levied,  exported  from  this  to 
Singapore,  which  is  a free  port.  The  amount  so  exported  during 
1896  was  758,000  lbs.  and  the  value  2,955/.  Of  other  ironware, 
exported  mostly  to  Singapore,  the  amount  was  168,800  lbs.  and 
the  value  1,617/. 

I have  been  informed  that  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
by  a Birmingham  firm  to  introduce  iron  rice  boilers  into  China. 
Putting  aside  the  point  that  it  is  always  more  difficult  to  compete 
in  a liome  market  than  in  a foreign  one,  and  that  the  attempt 
should  Pave  been  made  to  sell  the?e  pans  in  Singapore  and  Hong- 
Kong  rather  than  in  China  itself,  there  was  another  reason  why 
the  attempt  failed,  namely,  that  the  bottoms  of  the  pans  were 
made  too  thick.  The  thinness  of  the  rice  boilers  in  use  among 
the  Chinese,  has  as  its  motive  the  economising  of  fuel.  Hence 
if  it  is  desired  to  manufacture  these  articles  for  consumption  by 
the  Chinese,  whether  in  China  itself  or  in  our  colonies,  the 
bottoms  of  such  must  be  made  thin,  in  order  to  save  waste  of 
fuel. 

A noticeable  feature  of  the  trade  of  this  district  is  the  large  Fish, 
importation  of  fish.  In  1896  the  following  were  the  quantities 
and  values  imported: — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

£ 

Dried  fish  . . 

1,813,733 

14,414 

Salt  fish 

2,430,800 

14,213 

Mussels,  dried 

746,400 

6,812 

Fish  skins  . . 

56,533 

2,092,667 

398 

Prawns  and  shrimps,  dried 

22,091 

Sharks’  fins 

11,600 

50,667 

512 

Shell  fish  . . 

589 

10 
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The  import  of  fish  is  partly  owing  to  the  numbers  of  returned 
emigrants  from  the  Straits  residing  in  this  Consular  district,  who 
during  tlieir  residence  in  the  Straits  have  acquired  a taste  for  the 
fish  there,  but  it  is  also  to  be  attributed  to  two  other  facts.  The 
first  is  that  the  price  of  salt,  which  is  a Government  monopoly,  is 
very  high  here.  The  second  is,  that  foreign  fish  can  be  sent  up 
country  under  transit  pass,  whereby  it  pays  only  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  dutv  in  addition  to  the  5 per  cent,  import  dutv,  while 
native  fish  is  subject  to  the  arbitrary  native  inland  dues,  and  to 
the  vexatious  delays  in  transit. 

A large  quantity  of  wheat  flour  is  imported  into  this  Consular 
district  for  making  cakes,  &c.,  eaten  by  the  natives.  Wheat  is 
not  much  cultivated  in  this  district,  the  staple  food  of  the 
inhabitants  being  rice.  The  net  import  of  flour  into  Amoy 
during  the  years  1895  and  1896  was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

V alue. 

Lbs. 

£ 

1895  

16,846,300 

57,449 

1896 

14,232,400 

49,942 

It  is  possible  that  our  Indian 

and  Canadian  fellow  subjects 

might  compete  in  this  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  gold  leaf  is  increasing  in  this  district, 

and  the  quantities  exported  during  the  past  five  years,  according 

to  the  returns  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  have  been  as 

follows  : — 

Year. 

Sheets. 

Value. 

£ 

1892  

11,762,000 

1,484 

1893  

11,268,000 

1,412 

1894  

16,958,400 

2,534 

1895  

23,919,400 

4,039 

1896  

13,124,000 

2,038 

This  gold  leaf  is  manufactured  at  Chang  Chou  and  Hai  Teng, 
about  20  miles  from  the  city  of  Amoy,  from  gold  brought  in  from 
outside,  as  Shanghai,  and  elsewhere.  Besides  real  gold  leaf, 
imitation  gold  thread  to  the  value  of  1,547/.  was  exported  hence 
in  1896. 

Real  silver  leaf  to  the  value  of  292/.  was  likewise  exported 
from  here.  All  this  leaf  is  exported  to  foreign  countries  and  is 
used  generally  for  decorative  purposes  in  temples,  shrines,  &c. 
It  is  sent  to  Java,  the  Straits,  and  especially  to  Burmah,  where 
it  competes  with  leaf  made  in  Calcutta  and  India.  It  is  exported 
in  sheets  of  about  IJ  inches  square,  on  paper  about  3 inches 
square. 
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It  is  possible  that  a greatly  increased  trade  might  be  done  in  Lamps, 
kerosine  oil  lamps.  The  lamps  imported  into  this  port  seem  to  be 
few  compared  with  the  large  amount  of  kerosine  oil  brought  in. 

Most  of  the  lamps  imported  are  made  in  Japan,  and,  though 
they  possess  the  merit  of  being  cheap,  are  very  dangerous.  I 
think  if  our  manufacturers  could  produce  a safe  kerosine  oil 
lamp  at  a moderate  price,  and  have  it  well  advertised,  it  would 
procure  a ready  and  large  sale  in  this  district. 

A demand  might  perhaj)s,  by  large  and  judicious  advertising,  Manurea 
be  created  in  this  Consular  district  for  chemical  manures.  The 
manure  would  be  mostly  required  for  the  sugar-cane  crop.  The 
soil  in  this  district  is  disintegrated  granite.  A manure  that 
would  quickly  assimilate  with  the  soil  is  required,  as  here 
neither  deep  ploughing  nor  deep  drainage  is  used,  and  the  heavy 
spring  rains  carry  off  the  surface  earth. 

Agricultural  chemists  at  home  probably  supply  our  sugar 
plantations  in  Demerara,  the  West  Indies,  tSiC.,  with  artificial 
manures,  and  as  the  soil  of  some  of  the  plantations  there  is  pro- 
bably similar  to  that  of  this  district,  tlie  manures  saleable  there 
should  be  suitable  for  the  latter.  The  manure  used  in  the  sugar 
plantations  of  Amoy  is  beancake  imported  from  Nevvchwang.  Of 
this  there  is  an  annual  import  into  Amoy  of  over  40,000,000  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  at  a value  of  about  75,000/.  sterling.  This  is  in 
addition  to  a large  amount  of  beancake  locally  manufactured  of 
imported  beans. 

Japanese  matches  have  nearly  a monopoly  in  this  district.  Matches. 
They  have,  however,  several  defects. 

In  damp  weather  they  will  not  light ; in  dry  weather  they 
light  dangerously  easily ; they  splutter,  and  are  made  of 
poisonous  material,  so  that  when  they  splutter,  the  burns  they 
cause  are  liable  to  fester.  dVo  reasons  account  for  their  ready 
sale: — Firstly,  they  are  cheap,  and  secondly,  the  labels  on 
the  boxes  are  attractive  to  the  Chinese.  Chinese  buy  small 
articles  like  these  as  much  almost  for  the  labels  as  for  the  con- 
tents. If  our  manufacturers  would  study  the  tastes  of  the 
Chinese,  I see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  regain  the  trade  in 
matches  in  this  district.  Idie  native  here  prefers  small  boxes 
containing,  say,  fifty  wooden  matches,  about  2 inches  in  length. 

I think  the  trade  in  British  manufactured  drugs  could  be  Medicines, 
extended  in  this  Consular  district.  The  natives  are  great 
believers  in  medicines.  The  medicines  most  in  demand 
are  tonics.  Thus  ginseng,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a tonic 
and  aphrodisiac,  is  annually  imported  into  this  district  to  the 
value  of  over  30,000/.  sterling.  The  natives  here  suffer  muci- 
from  low  malarial  fevers,  and,  as  these  fevers  generally  yield  to 
quinine,  I think  the  sale  of  the  latter  might  be  much  extended. 

Other  common  forms  of  disease  are  worms,  dysentery,  costive- 
ness, and  coughs.  Drugs  to  cure  these  diseases,  in  the  form  of 
lozenges,  tabloids,  and  pills,  should  be  readily  saleable.  Neuralgia, 
rheumatism,  and  ophthalmia  are  also  pi'evalent,  and  some  form  of 
essential  oil  for  application  in  the  two  first-named  diseases,  and 
some  form  of  zinc  lotion  for  use  in  the  last-named,  might  be 
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saleable  in  this  district.  To  push  the  sale  of  medicines,  adver- 
tisinof  is  absolutely  necessary,  Kach  bottle  or  ])acket  of  medicine 
should  be  wrai>ped  up  in  a paper,  stating  in  Chinese  the  diseases 
for  which  the  medicine  is  a remedy.  I enclose  four  bottles  of 
Cantonese  esrential  oil  (in  use  for  neuralgia),  which  obtains  a 
ready  sale  in  this  district.  It  will  be  observed  that  each  bottle 
is  put  in  a cardboard  box,  and  that  the  wrapping  paper  is  of  the 
nature  I suggest.  The  smaller  bottles  retail  here  for  l\d.,  the 
larger  for  2\d.  each.  There  is  at  present  at  Amoy  one  British 
firm  that  devotes  itself  entirely  to  selling  foreign  drugs  to 
natives,  and  that  advertises  drugs  in  which  it  is  interested,  but  it 
has  only  recently  been  established.  V^endors  of  drugs  might  put 
on  the  bottles,  &c.,  the  price  in  cash  ’’  at  which  it  is  intended 
thev  should  be  retailed,  leaving  of  course  a good  profit  for  the 
dealer.  Forty  "‘cash  ” equal  Id. 

Though  needles  do  not  appear  in  the  returns pul'lished  by  the 
Im])erial  slaritime  Customs,  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  a large 
import  of  them  into  this  district.  They  are  brought  here  in  the 
personal  baggage  of  returned  emigivants  from  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  in  the  baggage  of  traders  who  go  to  Hong-Kong 
to  purchase  their  wares.  [ am  informed  tliat  most  of 
these  needles  are  of  (derman  manufacture.  I think  we  could 
compete  in  the  market  if  our  manufacturers  would  take  the  pains 
to  do  up  the  needles  in  packets  to  suit  the  ultimate  purchasers, 
and  would  be  careful  to  have  attractive  wrappings  and  trade 
marks  suitable  to  the  Chinese  taste. 

A large  quantity  of  paper  to  the  value,  as  far  as  I can  roughly 
estimate,  of  about  2,000,000/.  sterling,  is  annually  consumed  in 
the  Amoy  Consular  district.  Almost  all  of  this  is  of  local  manu- 
facture. The  small  quantity  ot  paper  imported  here  from  Corea, 
Japan,  and  Shanghai  only  amounts  annually  to  a little  over  600/. 
sterling  in  value,  while  a great  deal  over  6,000,000  lbs.  in  weight, 
and  45,000/.  sterling  in  value  of  locally  manufactured  paper  is 
annually  ex[)orted  from  this  port,  mostly  lor  consumption  by  the 
Chinese  in  Singapore,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Java,  &c.  It 
would  seem  that  our  paper  manufacturers,  who  have  neither 
export  duty  nor  internal  taxes  to  pay,  ought  to  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  the  market  of  the  Straits  Settlements  with  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  district,  who  have  to  pay  both  export  duty  and 
heavy  likin.”  But  in  order  to  do  so  thev  must  produce  articles 
to  the  taste  of  the  Chinese  there.  It  is  noticeable  that  very 
little  paper  is  exported  from  here  to  Hong-Kong,  the  reason  of 
this  being  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hong-Kong,  who  are  generally 
natives  of  the  Kuangtung  province,  prefer  the  paper  manufac- 
tured in  the  Kuangtung  province.  This  paper  is  im})orted  into 
Hong-Kong  from  Swatow  and  Canton.  I enclose  some  70 
samples  of  the  paper  consumed  in  this  district  for  transmission  to 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  Chinese  here  do 
not  paper  their  walls  much,  but  they  often  paper  ceilings,  par- 
titions, (^^c.,  so  that  a large  quantity  of  these  wall  papers  is  con- 
sumed in  the  district.  This  paper,  besides  being  used  for  making 
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artificial  flou-ers,  is  used  for  clothing  the  human  effio-ies  which  4 rs  • > 

Consu"  dit  rio:'r"|--’‘r'  f''t  in  thtfl“trs 

gvlXLiS  t r ,"1”  "••  "r  •■  - -“S 

this  paper  consumed  must  be  considerable.  ^ ‘ pictures 

It  is  a very  common  practice  both  here  and  throuo-hont  China 

present  the  oair  of  scrolls  to  oflicials,  friends,  &c. 

laro-e7hm-?7  ''*'’‘r,‘-''"u‘’"'^^""^*’’""®  inscribed  with 

ar^fi  ohaidders,  and  big  houses  have  several.  A variety  of 

scioll  paper  IS  marked  as  being  used  for  “door  scrolls”  'iLl  v 

teZil^^V'tT  "T  -'f  --y  househoid  in  ZteL). 

district  (.iml,  indeed,  tlirmighout  China).  They  .-0011  o-et  dilani  S<="bbling 

dated  aim  are  often  renewed.  The  amount  of  scroll  paper  00.1 
sumed  111  the  district  must  be  very  laro-e.  ' ‘ 

(rt.)  A part  of  the  early  education  of  bois  here,  and  all  over '’^r  (two“® 
Clnna,  consists  in  tracing  the  characters  of  Chinese  Lk7am 

colonies  vvlieie  Chinese  congregate.  Wrapping 

Not  only  at  every  burial  is  an  immense  mmntitv  M (three 

Iiaper  burned,  but  also  annually  at  all  th^  <7".^  (7‘S' 

of  lighZr  ° 

its  iilmmabdhv''  i"’®  '‘“‘'-'ities,  as  owing  to  ^il'ertper 

of  and  to  the  general  recklessness  and  carelessness  "“■'ningat 

of  the  Chinese,  it  often  gives  rise  to  fires  aieiessness 

UniidS^teroTTnl-‘‘%‘^"“'-“^  countries  :-the  "or 

. ‘ ^^tneiica,  Russia,  and  Sumatra.  burning  at 

^ At  tirst  the  United  States  had  almost  the  monoDoIv  b„t 

1"  ,S  ““r,:,""  "i»™brftiri=a- 

the  oort  •’  * ’ 1 ,[  . '®  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  P=>i’" '“"e 

the  port  IS  concerned,  sold  in  bulk,  the  Russian  oif  has  f.b?7ned 
an  immense  advantage,  not  only  in  the  diminution  of  freio-ht  bm 
also  in  the  saving  of  the  cost  nf  fine  or,n  u i , p^i;  er  (one 

leakage.  " -d  losses  by 

follows  iatportations  have  been  as  SyT 

Ooreau  paper 
(one  variety). 
Japanese 
paper  (three 
varieties), 
Kerosinc  oil. 
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Opium. 


Scents  and 
cosmetics. 


Sewing 

machines. 


Quantity. 

Year. 

1 

American. 

Russian. 

I Sumatra 

and  Java. 

1892  

Gallons. 

1,895,030 

Gallons. 

469,870 

Gallons. 

1893  

755,380 

777,910 

1894  

2,478,980 

671,260 

Javanese 

115,900 

1895  

i 

823,4  40 

1,952,067 

Sumatra 

337,550 

1896  i 

1,346,305 

1,6)53,805 

146, OuO 

It  is  to  be  reiiKirked  th.it  ino.st  of  the  capital  invested  in  all 
three  kinds  of  oil  belongs  to  British  subjects.  The  three  princi- 
pal companies  are  the  ‘‘  Standard  Oil  Company”  for  American  oil^ 
the  “ Baku  Oil*  Company  ” for  Kussian  oil,  and  tlie  “ Langkat 
Oil  Company”  for  Sumatra  oil.  It  is  extremely  probable  the 
demand  for  kerosine  oil  will  greatly  increase  in  the  near  iiuure^ 
and  that  it  will  be  largely  used  for  cooking-stoves,  and  also  as  a 
combustible  to  obtain  motive  power  for  steam  vessels  and  steam 
machinery  generally. 

With  regard  to  0{)ium  I forward  as  an  appendix  a report  by 
Mr.  P.  M.  Sauger,  of  Messrs.  Danver  and  Co.  In  doing  so  I 
wish  to  state  that  I do  not  express  concurrence  in  Mr.  Sanger's 
views  as  to  the  propriety  cf  taxing  native  opium  in  the  way  he 
suggests. 

The  trade  in  scents  and  cosmetics  would  much  increase  if  our 
manufacturers  would  study  the  tastes  of  the  Chinese.  The  first 
thing  to  be  thought  of  is  cheapness.  Our  manufacturers  would 
do  well  to  get  the  cheapest  possible  h-oz.  and  |-oz.  bottles,  of  an 
attractive  colour  like  red  or  yellow,  fitted  with  the  cheapest 
possible  sort  of  stopper,  and  filled  with  cheaj),  strong-smelling 
scent  made  of,  say,  coal  tar.  The  bottles  should  bear  attractive 
labels.  Musk  and  patchouli  seem  to  be  the  favourite  scents  of 
the  Chinese.  In  the  same  way  there  would  be  a great  demand 
for  lip  salve,  rouge,  and  powder  for  the  face  if  these  were  done  up 
in  attractive  jars  and  packages  with  attractive  labels,  and  were 
saleable  at  a cheap  price.  In  the  case  of  scents,  a gentleman 
here  of  much  experience  tells  me  there  would  be  a far  greater 
sale  if  the  bottles  were  in  shapes  the  Chinese  consider  lucky  or 
pretty. 

Cheap  and  strong  sewing  machines  would  command  a ready 
sale,  and  would  be  in  great  demand  both  in  this  district  and, 
indeed,  throughout  China.  The  present  sewing  machines  are  too 
expensive  for  the  Chinese,  who  are  exceedingly  poor.  I should 
imagine  it  would  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  our  manufacturers 
to  sell  myriads  at  a profit  of  a few  pence  each  than  scores  at  a 
profit  of  a few  shillings  each.  Though  some  Chinese  at  the 
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Treaty  ports  possess  sewing  machines,  their  existence  is  unknown 
in  the  interior  of  China.  It  would  be  advisable,  therefore,  to 
advertise  them  freely,  and  to  su[)ply  with  each  machine  a certain 
number  of  needles,  and  a certain  quantity  of  thread  of  the  best 
quality,  besides  a book  of  instructions  in  Chinese,  showing  how 
to  use  the  machines,  and,  if  need  be,  how  to  repair  them. 

Many  years  ago,  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  Silk, 
region  round  about  the  city  of  Chang  Chou,  distant  some  20  odd 
miles  from  Amoy,  yielded  excellent  silk,  and  the  silk  industry  in 
that  district  was  very  flourishing.  By  slow  degrees  the  industry 
grew  less  and  less  prosperous,  until  it  may  be  said  to  have  prac- 
tically died  out  up  to  about  three  years  ago.  Various  causes 
contributed  to  this  decline.  Want  of  care  and  foresight,  and 
the  absence  of  any  skilled  supervision,  coupled  witii  competition 
in  more  favoured  districts  in  Chekiang  and  elsewhere,  which 
reduced  the  prices  here  to  too  low  a rate  to  yield  much  profit. 

A few  years  ago  the  then  Taot’ai,  or  head  civil  official,  of  Chang 
Chou,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  industry  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  paid  the  initial  exj^ense-^  of  planting  mulberry  trees,  and 
training  ?nen  in  the  methods  of  preparing  silk,  and  tending  the 
worm«.  A native  Christian,  who  had  received  some  medical 
training  under  a foreign  doctor  in  Amoy,  and  who  practises  as  a 
physician  in  Chang  Chou,  took  up  the  cultivation  of  silk,  and 
received  every  encouragement  and  support  from  the  Taot’ai. 

As  stated  in  Mr.  Ford’s  trade  report  for  1894,  silkworm^ 
were  cultivated  in  five  different  ))laces  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood, but  unfortunately  in  only  one  place— that  worked  by  the 
Christians— was  there  any  success  met  with.  At  the  other 
places  the  worms  died  before  coming  to  maturity,  owing  to  a 
lack  of  cleanliness  and  care  in  rearing  them.  The  eggs  for  the 
.Christians  were  purchased  in  Japan  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  London  Mission,  and  great  care  was  taken  to  obtain  eggs 
free  from  disease.  As,  in  addition,  the  methods  of  the  Christians 
in  rearing  the  worms  were  more  cleanly  than  those  of  the  other 
natives,  and  they  also  exercised  greater  care  and  thought,  a fair 
amount  of  success  attended  their  venture,  though  in  the  first 
year,  owing  to  heavv  preliminary  expenses,  no  actual  profit  was 
obtained. 

The  departure  of  the  Taot’ai  who  had  given  such  encourage- 
ment to  the  scheme,  and  the  lack  of  interest  in  it  shown  by  his 
successor,  have  resulted  in  the  gradual  decline  of  the  silk  cultiva- 
tion at  Chang  Chou,  and  it  cannot  be  said  the  prospect  at  the 
present  time  is  a very  hopeful  one. 

Recently,  the  leading  cultivators,  some  seven  in  number, 
formed  themselves  into  a gudd,  and  purchased  a piece  of  ground 
for  1,000  dol.  This  ground,  which  is  on  the  side  of  a hill  some 
distance  from  the  city,  proved  to  be  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
growing  of  mulbeiry  trees,  and  the  majority  of  the  cultivators, 
becoming  disheartened,  have  ceased  to  be  very  active  in  their 
efforts  to  carry  on  and  improve  the  silk  cultivation.  The  medical 
native  Clndstian,  to  whom  reference  has  previously  been  made,  is 
(2331)  B 
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apparently  the  only  remaining  cultivator  who  makes  the  venture 
yield  any  profit.  In  his  opinion^  the  environs  of  the  city  of 
Chang  Chou  possess  plenty  of  qualifications  for  anticipating  a 
successful  result  to  an  effective  and  well  organised  venture  in  the 
direction  of  silk  cultivation.  Such  venture  would  have  to  be  on 
an  extended  scale,  it  being  useless  for  a few  isolated  persons  to 
endeavour  to  carry  it  on.  Moreover^  it  would  be  necessary  to 
employ  the  services  of  experts  in  supervising  the  industry,  and 
more  modern  methods  would  have  to  be  adopted  in  the  place  of 
som.e  of  the  primitive  native  methods,  which,  as  before  stated, 
have  joined  with  the  absence  of  proper  skilled  advice  and  super- 
vision in  mainly  causing  the  decay  and  decline  of  the  industry  in 
this  district. 

In  this  respect  much  may  be  said  with  regard  to  silk  cultiva- 
tion which  is  daily  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
tea  in  China. 

The  demand  for  scented  soaps  would  largely  increase  in  this 
neighbourhood  if  our  manufacturers  would  study  the  tastes  of  the 
natives,  d'he  native  soap  is  abominable  stuff,  which  hardly 
lathers  at  ail,  and  the  only  reason  it  holds  its  own  is  that  it  can 
be  bought  in  small  quantities  and  lasts  long.  What  I think 
would  prove  most  selling  would  be  exceedingly  small  cakes  of 
soap,  highly  scented,  pre&sed  with  a trade  mark  attractive  to  the 
Chinese,  and  retailed  at  a very  cheap  |>rice.  A smaller  sale 
could  be  effected  of  boxes  containing  each  three  small  cakes  of 
soap  of  different  colour  and  different  scent,  such  boxes  bearing  an 
attractive  label,  and  being  retailed  cheaply.  The  Chinese 
favourite  colours  are  red  and  yellow. 

The  use  of  woven  socks  and  stockings  is  growing  in  this 
Consular  district,  and  should  extend  considerably.  These  socks 
and  stockings  were  probably  first  introduced  here  by  Chinese 
returning  from  the.  Straits.  The  i^ative  socks  are  very  uncom- 
fortable. Men  are  now  beginning  to  wear  foreign  socks  and 
women  foreign  stockings  in  this  district,  and  coloured  socks  and 
stockings  are  preferred  to  white  and  black  ones.  Japanese  socks 
are  not  so  good  as  those  made  at  Nottingham. 

The  import  of  socks  and  stockings,  as  given  in  the  Imperial 
Maritime  Customs’  returns  for  1896,  was  66,108  pairs,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  many  more  are  annually  introduced  by  emigrants 
coming  back  from  the  Straits,  who  bring  them  up  in  their 
personal  baggage,  not  necessarily  for  personal  use,  but  also  for 
sale,  each  emigrant  bringing  a few  pairs. 

A small  quantity  of  sugar  is  imported  into  Amoy,  mostly  for 
re-export.  A large  quantity,  entirely  cane  sugar,  is  grown  in  the 
district,  and  exported  to  Japan.  The  amount,  including  re-exports, 
for  the  past  two  years  was  as  follows  : — 
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Year. 

(Quantity. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

£ 

1896  

Brown  sugar 

12,973,600 

32,063 

White  „ 

1,467,067 

9,563 

Sugar  candy 

12,221,467 

89,605 

1896 

Brown  sugar 

17,634,133 

45,614 

White  „ 

1,782,133 

11,277 

Sugar  candy 

11,805,200 

80,636 

The  demand  for  sweets,  lozenges,  and  biscuits  would  much  Sweecg„ 
increase  if  our  manufacturers  would  studv  the  tastes  of  the 
Chinese.  I think  half-pound  and  pound  bottles  would  prove  most 
attractive.  The  bottles  and  stoppers  should  be  as  cheap  as 
possible,  and  the  former  should  be  provided  with  ears,  so  that, 
when  empty,  they  could  be  hung  on  a nail,  and  used  to  hold  say, 
oil,  or  other  liquids.  The  labels  and  trade  marks  should  be 
attractive  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  sweets  should  be  clieap  and 
strong  flavoured.  The  flavours  the  Chinese  prefer  are  musk, 
rose,  ginger,  peppermint,  &c.,  and  they  do  not  care  for  acid 
flavours.  The  colours  they  prefer  are  red  and  yellow.  Cough 
lozenges,  if  cheap,  would  have  a ready  sale. 

In  the  case  of  all  these  articles  it  is  desirable  there  should  be  Sweets, 
what  the  Chinese  consider  apj)ropriate  trade  marks  and  labels. 

I am  informed  by  a gentleman  of  much  experience  in  this  trade, 
that,  as  regards  biscuits,  the  Chinese  here  prefer  biscuits  in  tins, 
and  they  buy  for  the  sake  of  the  tin,  if  they  consider  it  pretty, 
more  than  for  the  biscuits.  It  is  the  fashion,  in  entertaining 
friends,  to  have  a tin  of  biscuits  on  the  table. 

With  regard  to  tea,  1 enclose  a report  by  Mr.  Frank  Cass.  Tea. 
The  heavy  taxes  levied  on  tea  in  this  Consular  district  are  rapidlv 
killing  the  trade,  and  I am  afraid  that  the  fears  expressed  by  Mr. 

Cass  that  in  a short  time  tea  will  cease  altogether  being  a product 
of  this  district  are  well  founded. 

Tobacco  is  grown  in  certain  regions  of  this  district,  and  I’ohacco. 
largely  exported  to  foreign  countries,  usually  in  a prepared  state 
to  be  mixed  with  other  tobaccos  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  though  this  climate  is  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  tabacco,  tobacco  is  also  beginning  to  be  imported  here 
from  Penang.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  Penang  tobacco,  as  a 
foreign  product,  has  the  privilege  of  being  sent  into  the  interior 
under  transit  pass  on  payment  of  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty, 
in  addition  to  the  5 per  cent,  import  duty,  while  native  tobacco 
is  subject  to  the  arbitrary  exactions  and  vexatious  delays  of  the 
inland  likin  ” and  customs’  barriers.  I am  informed  the  Amoy 
tobacco  leaf  is  particularly  good,  but  that  owing  to  the  native 
ignorance  of  drying,  preparing,  and  packing  for  the  foreign 
market,  it  fetches  only  a small  price  in  Europe. 

Europeans  are  not  allowed  to  set  up  factories,  but  it  might  be 
worth  while  for  an  expert  to  show  the  native  growers  how  to 
(2331)  ^ 2 
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prepare  the  tobacco,  and  to  contract  with  them  to  take  a certain 
quantity  at  a fixed  price. 

It  is  to  be  feared  the  demand  for  woollen  ofoods  will  never  be 
ijreat  in  this  Consular  district  for  various  reasons.  Such  goorls 
are  liable  to  mildew  and  the  ravages  of  moths,  and  in  this  climate 
during  the  short  time  of  cold  weather  wadded  silk  and  cotton 
garments  are  more  suitable  than  woollens.  These  latter  are  here 
a luxury  of  the  rich,  and  there  are  but  few  rich  people  in  the 
district.  Blankets  and  travelling  rugs  are  not  much  in  demand. 
The  thousands  of  Chinese  who  travel  to  and  from  the  Straits, 
and  along  the  coast,  use  straw  mats  and  quilted  cotton  coverlets. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  presumptions  for  a Consul,  who  has 
not  received  a commercial  education,  and  who  is  not  engaged  in 
trade,  to  attempt  to  give  information  to  his  trading  countrymen 
as  to  the  best  modes  of  pushing  their  business,  especially  as  it  is 
not  always  easy  for  him  to  obtain  the  exact  sort  of  information 
that  is  most  useful.  To  one  zealous  Consul,  who  was  making 
enquiries  with  a view  to  his  trade  report,  the  answer  was  given  : 
Do  you  suppose,  if  I have  got  a soft  thing,  I am  going  to  tell 
you  all  about  it,  and  so  let  other  fellows  into  it?  Still,  a Consul 
amasses  a certain  amount  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
country  in  which  he  resides,  which  is  not  possessed  by  the 
generality  of  his  commercial  fellow  subjects  at  home,  and  it  is  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  this  information  may  possibly  be  of  use, 
that  I submit  the  following  observations : — 

There  are  various  modes  of  introducing  our  goods  into  China. 
The  one  mo^t  in  vogue  i.>^  importing  them  into  Shanghai  and 
Hong-Kong,  the  Ibrmer  being  the  commercial  metropolis  of  North 
China,  and  the  latter  that  ot  South  China.  To  the  other  Treaty 
ports  of  China  there  are  few  direct  shipments  from  foreign 
countries.  The  native  traders  of  the  out-ports  and  inland 
stations  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  passage  rates  of  our 
steamers,  and  go  to  Shanghai  and  Hong-Kong  to  purchase  there 
the  commodities  they  require  for  distribution  through  the  country. 
These  traders  bring  up  merchandise  in  small  quantities.  Much 
of  it,  packed  in  their  personal  baggage,  so  as  to  escape  freight 
and  duty,  does  not  appear  in  the  returns  of  the  Imperial  Mari- 
time Customs. 

This  system,  which  has  obvious  advantages,  also  has  its 
drawbacks.  Combinations  are  formed,  which,  with  the  idea  of 
keeping  up  prices,  limit  the  import.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  our  textiles.  Hence  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  our 
manufacturers  to  endeavour  to  break  through  these  combinations 


by  small  direct  shipments  to  the  other  open  ports.  With  regard 
%o  smaller  articles,  such  as  metal-ware,  matches,  medicines,  sweets, 
soap,  thread,  &c.,  the  native  dealer  in  this  district  goes  to  Hong- 
Kong  and  purchases  what  he  thinks  will  pay,  mostly  from  Chinese 
or  German  firms  there.  British  firms  do  not  do  much  of  this 
business.  I am  told  one  reason  is  that  British  firms  will  not  sell 
in  sulficiently  small  quantities,  while  German  and  Chinese  firms 
will  book  an  order  for  a few  pence.  The  native  country  dealer  is 
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very  cautious,  and  in  new  articles,  or  old  articles  with  new  brands 
or  new  trade  marks,  will  only  at  first  risk  a small  sum.  If  he 
finds  his  venture  pays,  larger  orders  follow.  A jrreat  deal  of 
British  and  foreign  merchandise  is  hrouglit  to  this  district  from  / 
Singapore  in  the  personal  baggage  of  returned  emigrants.  This  / 
does  not  appear  in  the  returns  published  by  the  Imperial  Mari-^ 
time  Customs. 

Another  mode  of  pushing  the  sale  of  our  goods  is  the  opening  Native 
of  shops  in  the  interior  in  the  names  of  native  agents,  British  agents, 
subjects  are  only  allowed  to  open  shops  at  the  ports  open  to  trade, 
and  in  the  native  towns  near  the  Treaty  ports,  where  the  sale  of 
goods  is  not  large  enough  to  bear  the  expense  of  British 
employes.  Chinese  agents  can  be  got  for  from  121.  to  30^.  a 
year. 

This  mode  of  pushing  trade  has  been  adopted,  amongst  others, 
by  one  company  of  chemists  and  druggists  with,  1 believe,  satis- 
factory results.  The  difficulties  are  that  this  kind  of  business 
requires  a large  capital  and  great  experience.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  reliable  and  energetic  native  agents.  Further,  neither  the 
shops  in  the  native  towns,  nor  their  contents,  can  be  insured 
against  fire. 

A third  way  of  pushing  the  sale  of  our  goods  is  by  making  Commercial 
use  of  the  ‘^commercial  traveller”  to  visit  all  the  great  towns 
of  China,  interview  the  native  trader,  show  samples,  and  solicit 
orders.  At  present  this  mode  of  pushing  trade  is  not  much 
resorted  to.  The  difficulties  are  the  great  expense  of  travelling  in 
China,  the  difficulty  of  porterage,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding 
agents  possessed  of  the  |)luck,  tact,  and  physical  strength  necessary 
for  travelling  in  these  regions.  I hear  the  commercial  traveller  is 
now  being  employed  with  success  in  one  commodity,  and  I think  he 
might  be  emploj’ed  in  others,  such  as  sweets,  medicines,  small  lamps, 
sc^ps,  needles,  &c.  I think,  too,  most  of  the  difficulties  would 
be  overeqme  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  to  combine  modern 
trading  requirements  with  primitive  missionary  practice.  There 
are  in  China  about  a thousand  of  our  missionaries,  most  of  them 
inured  to  travelling  in  the  country,  and  many  of  them  (especially 
those  belonging  to  the  China  Inland  Mission)  acquainted  with 
trade.  If  our  manufacturers  could  induce  the  heads  of  the 
China  Inland  Mission  to  allow  some  of  their  staff  to  act  as  com- 
mercial travellers,  these  would  be  a valuable  aid,  nor  would 
their  spiritual  work  suffer,  as,  being  ostensibly  engaged  in  trade, 
they  would  be  less  liable  to  suspicion  and  dislike  than  if  only 
engaged  in  proselytising,  the  motive  of  which  the  Chinese  find 
it  difficult  to  understand. 

Advertisements  in  British  trade  journals  may  possibly  obtain  Advertising;, 
orders  from  the  high  Chinese  officials  at  the  provincial  capitals, 
but,  as  far  as  the  Amoy  district  is  concerned,  they  are  quite  use- 
less. Advertisements  in  Chinese  in  the  vernacular  papers  of 
Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  may  be  of  use  as  regards  these  ports, 
but  they  are  of  no  use  as  legards  this  district.  The  best  way 
of  advertising  here,  and  inaeed  throughout  China  generally,  is 
(233H  B 3 
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by  po^rers.  Paper  and  priiilinii  are  clieaj)  in  China,  and  no 
charge  is  made  for  wall  space.  The  charge  for  bill  sticking  is 
trifling.  'I'he  glaring  pictorial  posters  which  make  our  hoardings 
and  railway  cuttings  hideous  are  not  the  sort  required  iiere.  The 
Chinese  here  have  much  leisure  and  few  amusements,  and, 
being  possessed  of  great  curiosity,  they  scrupulously  read  all 
the  written  jjo^ters.  Though  the  spoken  language  differs  in 
various  localities,  the  written  language  is  the  same  all  over 
China,  and  posters  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  Amov  dis- 
trict could  be  utilised  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  is 
no  regular  advertising  agent  in  China,  but  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  advertisements  translated  into  Chinese. 
Probably  the  local  English  and  vernacular  journals  and  printing 
offices  would  undertake  the  work  of  translating,  printing,  and 
disseminating  advertisements.  I hear,  too,  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tute undertakes  translations  into  foreign  languages,  but  I do  not 
know  whether  Chinese  is  included. 

Supplying  good  customers  with  large  card  almanacks  with  the 
European  and  Chinese  calendar  in  Chinese  is  already,  and  might 
be  more,  resorted  to.  These  cards  might  have  on  them  adver- 
tisements in  Chinese.  Such  cards  are  eagerly  sought  for,  and 
freely  hung  in  consjiicuous  places  by  those  native  dealers  in  the 
interior  who  procure  them.  Novelty  of  design  would  not  be 
very  important,  and  old  cards,  out  of  fasliion  at  home,  could  be 
bought  up,  sent  out,  and  have  the  necessary  printing  locally 
executed  on  them. 

Our  trade  marks  are  fairly  protected  by  the  native  officials. 

In  this  Consular  district,  and,  indeed,  throughout  China 
generally,  the  choice  and  colour  of  trade  marks  are  very  important. 

A Chinaman  will  frequently  buy  a packet  of  needles,  box 
of  matches,  bottle  of  scent,  sweets  or  biscuits,  &c.,  as  much  for 
the  trade  mark  or  label,  if  he  considers  it  a lucky-  one,  as  for  the 
contents  of  the  package,  bottle,  &c.  And  in  the  same  way  he 
will  be  deterred  from  buying  an  article  he  requires,  if  it  bears 
what  to  him  is  an  unlucky  trade  mark  or  label.  In  colours  it 
is  well  to  avoid  plain  white,  plain  buff,  and  the  combinations  of 
blue  and  white,  or  blue  and  buff,  these  to  a Chinaman  being  asso- 
ciated with  death  and  mourning,  and  consequently  unlucky.  The 
Chinese  favourite  colours  are  red  and  yellow,  the  former  being 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  rejoicing  and  the 
latter  with  dignity.  The  undraped  or  partially  undraped  human 
figure  should  be  avoided.  Indeed,  the  use  of  the  human  figure 
at  all  in  trade  marks  and  labels  for  use  in  China  is  dangerous.  Some 
detail,  quite  harmless  to  us,  may  have  an  ominous  significance  to 
the  Chinese.  Thus,  a green  cap  represents  to  them  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  can  befall  a man. 

I enclose  for  transmission  to  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, but  not  for  publication,  four  hundred  odd  a{)propriate 
trade  marks  or  labels,  which  I recommend  to  the  various  home 
dealers  who  may  wish  to  push  the  sale  of  their  commodities  in 
China,  and  from  which  they-  can  make  a selection. 
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abacus.’ 


The  Cfiinese,  throughout  Chinu,  use  the  decimal  system  in  The  aecimal 
their  weiijhts,  measures,  and  money.  In  fact  they  are  unaccus-  system, 
tomed  to  make  calculations  in  any  other  system,  and  our  system 
of  arithmetic  is  practically  unknown  to  them.  Instead  of  making 
up  their  accounts  on  papf^r  hy  multiplication,  division,  &c.,  they 
use  an  instrument  called  the  “ abacus.”  The  principle  of  the 
abacus^'  is  sirnplv  that  of  the  framework  of  wires  with  coloured 
beads,  used  in  England  to  teach  children  to  count.  With  the 
Chinese,  however,  it  is  like  an  oblong  tray  with  bars  running 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  a transverse  bar  running  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  thus  dividing  the  board  into  two  unequal  divisions. 

On  each  bar  in  the  upper  division  are  two  balls,  while  on  the  same 
bars  on  the  lower  division  are  five  balls,  the  latter  each  standing 
for  one,  and  the  former  each  for  five.  By  the  manipulation  of 
these  balls,  and  by  taking  the  bars  to  the  left  fo  stand  for  tens, 
hundreds,  thousands,  &c.,  consecutively,  and  the  bars  to  the 
right  for  tenths,  hundredths,  thousandths,  and  so  on,  the  native 
makes  his  calculation.  The  great  defect  of  the  “abacus”  is 
that  each  step  in  the  calculation  calls  new  coml)inations  of  balls 
into  play,  and  has  the  effect  of  obliterating  the  previous  step,  so 
that,  if  a mistake  has  been  made,  the  whole  process  lias  to  be  gone 
over  again. 

It  would  greatly  facilitate  trade  in  this  country  if  our  traders 
were  to  make  use  of  the  decimal  system  in  their  weights  and 
measures.  It  is  very  easy  to  learn  to  make  calculations  in  the 
system  of  weights  and  measures  in  use  here,  as  elsewhere  in 
China,  for,  though  the  unit  of  the  local  weights  and  measures  differs 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  t'nis  unit  is  almost  invariably 
multiplied  and  divided  on  the  decimal  system. 

One  reason  of  the  success  of  foreigners  as  against  British  in  Foreign 
the  trade  in  small  articles  in  this  district,  and,  indeed,  throughout  competition. 
China  generally,  is  that  a feeling  exists  amongst  the  British  that 
it  is  more  genteel  to  deal  in  certain  commodities  than  in  others. 

Thus,  at  home  a brewer  holds  a higher  social  position  .than  a 
grocer  or  haberdasher.  In  China  dealers  in  tea  and  silk  were 
our  commercial  aristocracy,  and  articles  other  than  the  two  above- 
named  were  called  “ muck  and  truck,”  and  it  was  considered 
derogatory  to  deal  in  them.  The  trade  in  them  was  consequently 
taken  up  by  foreigners,  who  naturally  imported  goods  made  in 
their  respective  countries.  This  policy  is  in  the  process  of  being 
modified. 

But  home  manufacturers  still  often  employ  foreigners  as  their 
agents  to  press  the  sale  of  British  manufactures  in  China. 

Naturally,  such  agents,  after  acquiring  the  trade  secrets  of  our 
manufactures,  are  able  to  get  supplies  of  similar  articles  from 
their  own  countries.  I think  our  manufacturers  would  find  it 
ultimately  to  their  interest  to  employ  British  agents  as  far 
possible  in  this  country.  Formerly  there  was  a scarcity 
suitable  British  agents  in  China,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
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Singapore,  and  Shanghai.  The  trade  of  this  Consular  district 
would  derive  special  advantage  from  exhibitions  in  Hong-Kong 
and  Singapore.  In  Hong-Kong,  because  it  is  there  the  native 
retailers  go  to  buy  their  stocks ; in  Singapore,  not  onlv  because  it 
is  thence  that  the  thousands  of  returned  emigrants,  most  of 
whom  like  to  bring  back  a fevv  articles  on  speculation,  start  for 
this  district,  but  also  because  the  native  merchants  there  generally 
have  agents  in  Amov,  and  are  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  this  locality.  The  Chinese  are  pleasure-loving, 
and  have  few  opportunities  of  gratifying  their  taste  for  amuse- 
ment. That  they  would  throng  to  such  exhibitions  is  certain, 
from  the  numbers  that  visit  the  Hong-Kong  Museum,  and  the 
Shanghai  public  entertainments.  In  such  exhiUtions  there 
might  be  shown  simple  machinerv  in  working  order,  like,  for 
instance,  machines  for  sawing  wood.  Planks  in  this  district,  and 
throughout  the  country,  owing  to  their  being  sawn  entirely  by 
hanfl  labour,  are  very  dear  compared  with  the  price  of  timber. 

Cheap  hand  fire  engines  might  also  be  exhibited.  Most  of 
the  fire  engines  in  use  here  are  made  in  Canton.  The  streets 
here  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and  steep,  and  wheeled  engines  would 
be  no  good.  Engines,  in  order  t(»  turn  the  corner,  should  not  be 
more  than  12  feet  long,  and  would  require  a long  suction,  rather 
than  a long  delivery  hose,  the  buildings  being  low  and  small. 

Cheap  turning  lathes  might  also,  I think,  be  shown. 

The  trade  in  this  district  would  doubtless  be  extended  if  a 
show  room  were  opened,  in  which  the  native  dealers  could  see 
such  of  our  manufactures  as  would  be  suitable  for  this  market, 
and  could  give  their  orders  for  ihe  same.  Special  attention- 
should  be  given  in  this  show  room  to  cutlery,  nails,  brasswork, 
scents,  soaps,  nick-nacks,  fancy  textiles,  mechanical  toys,  &c.,  at 
w^holesale  prices. 

It  would  tend  to  push  our  trade  with  China  if  more  of  the 
manufacturers  who  supply  goods  for  this  market  would  personally 
visit  the  country.  No  amount  of  reading  of  trade  reports  and 
of  works  on  the  country  can  make  so  vivid  an  impression  as  a 
]>ersonal  visit  to  see  the  mode  in  which  trade  is  conducted. 
Besides,  in  personal  conference  with  those  who  have  been  in  the 
country,  questions  arise  on  points  not  touched  on  in  written 
reports.  It  is  hoped  that  the  visits  of  the  delegates  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  may  have  substantial  results.  It  is  difficult,  I 
know,  for  a busy  manufacturer  to  spare  the  time  to  visit  China. 
But  the  manufacturers  might  more  frequently  send  to  China  the 
younger  members  of  their  families  who  have  had  a business 
training.  There  are  now  so  many  facilities  for  travelling  to 
China,  and  the  steamer  fares  are  so  moderate,  that  the  cost  of  a 
yeaPs  travel  does  not  much  exceed  the  cost  of  living  at  home  for 
the  same  period. 

Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consuls  are  frequently  written  to 
for  information  as  to  who  are  the  dealers  in  various  commodities 
in  their  district.  Time  and  poslage  woidd  be  saved  if  the  British 
manufacturer  who  desires  to  pnsl»  the  sale  of  his  goods  abroad 
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would,  instead  of  writing  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty’s  Consuls, 
consult  the  admirable  and  exhaustive  work : “ Kelly’s  Directory 
ol’  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  and  Shippers,”  published  at  182, 
High  Holburn,  London,  E.C.  fhe  imormation  therein  given 
with  rei^ard  to  the  Consular  districts  in  China  in  which  I have 
served  is  voluminous  and  accurate,  and  I am  given  to  understand  it 
is  equally  good  with  regard  to  < ther  parts  of  the  world  with 
which  T am  not  acquainted.  British  Consuls  are,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  exceedino-ly  desirious  to  give  every  aid  to  their 
countrymen  at  home.  If  individual  manufacturers  require 
information  about  my  Consular  district,  1 shall  be  very  happy  to 
afford  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  but  the  questions  asked  should 
be  clear  and  explicit. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  ioilowing  gentlemen  for  assistance 
in  drawing  up  this  trade  report: — Mr.  Smollett  Campbell, 
Commissioner  of  (Mstoms,  foi-  access  to  the  Customs  returns  prior 
to  publication;  Messrs.  King  and  Roab,  Consular  assistants; 
Messrs.  Cass  and  Sauger,  and  other  British  merchants  of  the 
port. 


Annex  A. — -Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Amoy  during 

the  Year  1896. 


Entered. 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

/Tiritish  

751 

857,769 

18 

11,494 

769 

869,263 

Chinese  

64 

59,450 

19 

1,827 

83 

61,277 

✓"German  

^ J apanese  

77 

75,982 

17 

7,966 

94 

83,948 

1 

1,136 

1 

1,136 

^uten  

Spanish  

6 

8.353 

6 

8,353 

' — American  

4 

11,'073 

3 

3,468 

7 

l"f541 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

23 

14,420 

2 

1,022 

25 

15,442 

Danish  

6 

3,400 

6 

3,400 

Siamese  

"l 

309 

1 

309 

'^otal  ; 

932 

1,031,583 

60 

26,086 

992 

1,057,669 

,,  for  the  year 

preceding 

861 

832,. 582 

58 

28,819 

919 

861,401 
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Cleared. 


N ationality . 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Tota  1 . 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons . 

British  

749 

856,364 

14  ' 

9,951 

763 

866,315 

Chinese  

65 

61,078 

19 

1,827 

84 

62,905 

German  

77 

75,917 

14 

6,417 

91 

82,334 

Japanese  i 

1 

1,136 

1 

1,1.36 

Dutch  

6 

8,353 

6 

8,353 

Spanish  

American 

’4 

11,073 

3 

3,468  1 

7 

14,’541 

Swedish  and  Nor-  j 

1 

wegian  

23 

14,420 

3 

1,369 

26 

15,789 

Danish  

6 

3,400 

6 

3,400 

Siamese  j 

1 

’ 1 

"309 

1 

309 

Total  ■ 

931 

1,031,741  1 

54  * 

23,341 

985  . 

1,055,082 

,,  for  the  year 

preceding 

857 

829,548 

60 

29,711 

917 

859,259 

Note. — 198  British  steamers,  entered:  111  coasters,  162,558  tons:  87  ocean  steamers,  143,957 
tons;  25  Chinese  steamers,  all  coasters ; 40  German  steamers,  mostly  coasters ; 7 American  steamers, 
all  ocean  steamers. 
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Annex  B. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Amoy 
during  the  Year  1896. 


Articles. 


Bags,  gunny  and  hemp 
Bamboos  and  bamboo  ware 
Beans 

Bricks  and  tiles 
Chinaware,  coarse 
Firecrackers 
Fish,  dry  and  salt 
Fishing  nets 
Flower  roots 
Garlic  . . 

Gold  leaf,  real  . . 

Grasscloth,  fine  . 

Hemp,  skin 
Hemp,  sacking  . 

Iron  pans 
Ironware 
Joss  sticks 
Lichee^,  dried  . . 

Lungs  Ngaus  . . 

Mats,  straw 
Medicines 

Opium,  native,  Fuhkien 
„ „ Ssuch’uan 

„ „ Yunnan 

Paper  . . . . . . 

Preserves 
Pomeloes,  fresh . . 

Samshu  . . 

Seeds 

Silk,  piece-goods  and  thread 
Sugar,  brown  . . 

„ white 
„ candy  . . 

Tea,  black 
Tobacco . . 

Umbrellas,  paper 
Vermicelli  and  macaroni 
Wood,  planks,  tea 
Other  articles  . . 

Gross  total  of  exports 
Re-export  of  native  produce 

Net  total  of  export  trade  . . 


Quantity. 

Value. 

t' 

686,284 

3,943 

2,208 

2,347,067 

4,490 

4,348,439 

4 803 

2,452,933 

5,751 

165,200 

2,710 

603,867 

3,541 

61,200 

2,180 

3,535,683 

8,033 

1,586,400 

2,530 

13,12  4,000 

2,038 

17,200 

3,233 

337,200 

1,220 

329,352 

3,655 

758,000 

2,955 

168.800 

1,617 

166,533 

2,633 

701,733 

4,935 

1,056,267 

6,804 

166,600 

3,S90 

. . 

3,440 

215 

80 

3,868 

1,446 

7,022,267 

49,365 

1,181,067 

12,453 

3,352,267 

4,026 

109,867 

712 

289,467 

2,540 

23,600 

12,322 

17,634,133 

45,614 

1,782,133 

11,277 

11,805,200 

80,636 

6,156,667 

121,623 

2,194,000 

33,226 

722,675 

8,367 

1,474,533 

6,982 

655,926 

7,378 

74,853 

• • 

549,518 

108,469 

•• 

441,049 

Value 
Lbs.  .. 
! Pieces 
Lbs.  . 


Pieces 

Lbs. 

Sheets 

Lbs. 

Pieces 

Lbs. 


J? 

Pieces 

Value 

Lbs, 


9) 

95 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

Pieces 

Lbs. 

Boxes 

Value 
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Annex  C. — Retukn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  into  Amoy 
during  the  Year  1896. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Opium- 

IMalwu 

Lbs.  . . 

9,981 

.1- 

6,766 

Patna . . 

^ ^ 1 

31,872 

19,113 

Benares 

, . 

205,072 

124,922 

Persian 

9}  • • 

262,120 

167,352 

Other  kinds  . . 

99  • • 

Cotton  goods  — 

Siltirtings,  grey,  plain 

Pieces 

. . 

14,467 

3,966 

white,  plain 

>» 

• • 

55,050 

21,503 

dyed,  plain 

99 

3,674 

1,148 

„ figured 
caded 

bro- 

■ . 

1 

5,965 

2,594 

T-cloths 

99  • • 

52,511 

11,M8 

Japanese  cotton  cloth 

14,242 

2,168 

Indian  yarn  . . 

Lbs.  . . 

8,759,867 

185,580 

Other  cotton  goods  . . 

• • 

, , 

, . 

Canvas  . . 

• f 

Bolts  . . 

Woollen  goods — 

Camlets,  Eoglish 

• • 

Pieces 

• . 

3,191 

4,986 

Spanish  stripes 

99 

. • 

1,040 

1,870 

Italian  cloth  . . 

99 

488 

1.140 

Metz  cording. . 

99 

• • 

887 

1,997 

Cord  . . 

Lbs.  . . 

* , 

43,867 

5,031 

Other  woollen  goods. . 

, , 

Metals — 

Iron  . . 

Lbs.  . . 

364,800 

1,571 

Tin,  in  slabs  . . 

99  • • 

1,415,467 

39,622 

Lead,  in  pigs. . 

99  • • 

232,267 

1,463 

Quicksilver  . . 

36,267 

.3,248 

Other  metals . . 

Sundries,  foreign — 

Beancake 

Lbs.  . . 

2,278,400 

3,905 

Beans  and  peas 

99  • • 

5,815,335 

12,261 

Beche-de-mer 

))  • • 

904,533 

16,391 

Beer  and  porter 

. . 

1,258 

Birds’  nests  . . 

Lbs.  . . 

8,133 

8,099 

Braid,  Llama 

» • • 

20,667 

2,317 

Coal  . . 

Tons  .. 

3,764 

1,271 

Cotton,  raw,  Indian  and  cord 

Lbs.  . . 

1,243,600 

17,289 

Cutt'e  fish 

99  • • 

126,400 

2,317 

Dyes,  aniline. . 

2,340 

Fish,  dried  . - 

Lbs.  . . 

1,813,733 

14,414 

,,  salt  . . • . 

2,430,800 

14,213 

Fans  .. 

Pieces 

640,218 

418 

Flour.. 

Lbs.  . . 

14,232,400 

49,942 

Fungus 

99  • • 

29,333 

1,145 

Ginseng 

99  * • 

23,067 

26,349 

Glassware 

2,201 

Jadestoneware 

Pieces 

4^794 

1,310 

Leather 

Lbs.  . . 

179,733 

3,683 

Lily  flowers,  dried  . . 

,,  . . 

• • 

617,200 

5,205 

Mangrove  bark 

„ . . 

• • 

1,884,533 

1,984 

Matches,  Japanese  .. 

Gross . . 

• • 

571,207 

1,430,709 

20,287 

Mats,  tea 

Pieces 

7,662 

Medicines 

5,708 

Mussels,  dried 

Lbs.  . . 

746,400 

6,812 

Oil,  kerosine,  American 

Gallons 

1,008,534 

27,686 

„ Kussian 

Prawns,  dried 

t) 

1,503,805 

27,760 

Lbs.  .. 

2,092,667 

22,091 
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Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  into  Amoy  during  the 
Year  1896 — continued. 


Articles, 

Quantity. 

* Value. 

Sundries,  foreign — continued — 
Eice  .. 

53,630,133 

£ 

1.32,024 

Shell  fish 

' 50,667 

589 

Silk  goods,  various  . . 

11,600 

6,700 

Sinews,  cow  . . 

410,400 

6,493 

Sujrar  . . 

312,267 

1,847 

Tea,  black 

• • 

, . 

1 

Wine 

6 • 

- 1,972 

Other  foreign  sundries 

•• 

I 1C8,208 

Total 

.. 

1,171,709 

Excess  of  re-exports  over 
imports  , . 

66,263 

Native  produce  — 
Beancake 

Lbs.  .. 

69,278,533 

121,786 

Beans . . 

55,185,467 

107,030 

Cake-stulF 

103,733 

2,044 

Cloth,  native  . 

69,600 

3,281 

Coa!  .. 

Tons  .. 

Cotton,  raw  . . 

Ll)s«  • • « • 

1,178,800 

19,440 

Dates  . . 

538,667 

2,530 

Fish,  dried  and  salt . . 

512,267 

3,102 

Fungus 

99  • • • • 

82,533 

3,216 

Ginseng 

99  • • • • 

1,200 

3,450 

Groundnuts  and  cake 

99  • • • • 

785,200 

2,151 

Hemp.. 

99  • • 

72,800 

939 

Lily  fiowers,  dried  . . 

99  • • • • 

383,200 

3,181 

Manure  cake . . . . , . 

99  • • • • 

303,467 

1,883 

IVIats  . . 

Pieces 

13,061 

772 

Medicines 

3,079 

Opium,  native — 

Ssiach’uan  . • . , , . 

Lbs.  . . 

30,976 

13,031 

Yunnan 

9)  • • • 

83,324 

31,630 

Prawns 

99  • • • • 

2,115,200 

22,308 

Eice  '. . 

99  * • • • 

42,544,000 

103,238 

Samshu 

99  • • • • 

929,467 

6,122 

Seeds,  various 

99  • • 

524,667 

3,024 

Silk,  piece-goods 

99  • • • • 

18,800 

11,335 

Tea,  black 

99  * * • • 

Tobacco  leaf  . . 

99  • • • • 

988,933 

11,185 

Vermicelli 

99  • • • • 

1,332,933 

10,930 

Wax,  white  .. 

99  • • • • 

26,267 

15,384 

Wheat 

99  • • • • 

21,226,667 

24,875 

Other  native  produce 

14,458 

Total 

545,394 

Excess  of  re-exports  over 
imports..  ..  .. 

58,757 

Net  native  imports 

486,637 

„ foreign  imports 

•• 

1,105,446 

„ total  of  imports  as 
above 

1,592,083 

E e-export  of  foreign  goods 

• • ! 

1 

845,648 

„ native  goods 

1 

1 

108,469 

Gross  total  of  import  trade 

•• 

2,546,200 
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Anjif'x  D. — Tablk  showing  Quantity  of  Amoy  and  Konnosa  Tea 
for  the  Year  1896. 


Description. 

Quantity. 

Amoy  teas  . . 
Formosa  teas 

Lbs. 

4,346,800 

24,055,467 

Total 

.. 

28,402,267 

Tablk  showing  Distribution  of  the  al)ove  Teas  for  the  Vear  1896. 


Destination. 

1 Quantity. 

Amoy  Tea. 

Formosa  Tea. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Great  Britain 

84,933 

857,733 

Hong-Kong 

749,333 

501,200 

United  States  of  America 

2,541,333 

21,618,133 

Straits  Settlements 

333,467 

154,400 

Java. . 

387,733 

681,734 

Siam 

126,800 

40,933 

riiilippine  Islands, . 

27,200 

400 

Cochin-China,  &c.  . . 

85,200 

17,067 

British  America  . . 

14,933 

Formosa 

I 10,267 

142,534 

Total  to  foreign  countries 

4,346,266 

24,029,067 

„ Chinese  ports  . . 

534 

26,400 

Grand  total 

4,346,800 

24,055,467 

Table  showing  the  Quantities  of  the  undermentioned  Classes  of 
Tea  Exported  in  1896. 


Quantity. 

To  Foreign 
Countries. 

To  Chinese 
Ports. 

Total. 

Congou 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Oolong 

27,19^133 

24,134 

27,216,267 

Pouchong  . . 

1,170,800 

2,800 

1,173,600 

Souchong  . . 

12,400 

•• 

12,400 

Total 

28,375,333 

26,934 

1 28,402,267 

1 
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Annex  E. — Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  into  Amoy  to  and  from  Foreign  Countries 
during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

£ 

'£ 

£ 

£ 

— Great  Britain  . . 

3,908 

31,390 

3,026 

4 

Kong-Kong 

32,041 

94^642 

780,088 

Singapore  and  Straits. . 

80,078 

88,759 

193,395 

92,543 

.^.-Bnited  States  of  America 

91,465 

288,328 

18,319 

34,113 

Java 

55,515 

78,883 

851 

1,064 

Philippine  Islands 

19,125 

24,983 

1,931 

2,786 

^^apan  , . 

17 

4 

3,927 

9,018 

Formosa 

72,315 

715,236 

Siam 

6,830 

11,168 

4,705 

2,394 

Cochin-China, Tongking, 
Annam 

3,501 

5,090 

29,054 

71,168 

.-Russia  ( by  sea) 

4,229 

15,772 

^^-Continent  of  Europe 
(excluding  Russia)  . . 

British  America 

193 

6 

, 

Australia  . . . . 

. . 

1 

Other  places  . . 

185,181 

81,216 

22,110 

559,269 

"^^Total 

549,518* 

613,504 

l,936,399t 

1,533,981 

* Gross  export,  including  re-export  of  native  produce,  108,469Z. 
+ Gross  import,  including  re-exports,  811,2‘21Z. 


Summary. 


Value. 

Imports  from  foreign  countries  . . 

£ 

1,936,399 

„ Chinese  ports 

14,695 

Total  foreign  imports  . . 

1,951,094 

Re-exports  to  foreign  countries  . . 

811,221 

„ Chinese  ports 

34,427 

Total  foreign  re-exports 

845,648 

Ap))endix  A. — ITeport  on  Opium. 

I have  gathered  (from  Chinese  sources)  the  following  figures 
with  regard  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  native  drug  pro- 
duced at  different  places  during  1896,  namely  : — 


CHINA. 


Tung  Wei  . . (about) 
Ma  Hsiang  . . „ 

Kuan  K’ou  . , „ 

An  Hsi  . . . . „ 

Yung  Ch’un  ..  „ 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Lbs. 

£ 

627,000 

166,667 

\ 32,000 

12,500 

J 

29,000 

10,430 

It  appears  that  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  crops  in 
the  above  places  were  spoilt  by  unusually  heavy  rain,  and  the 
dry  weather,  which  set  in  afterwards,  prevented  the  poppy  dowers 
from  growing  to  their  full  strength  and  producing  sufficient 
juice,  'i'his  was  the  reason  whv  the  quantitv  was  less  during 
1896. 

The  Ssuch’uan  opium  lias  taken  the  place  of  the  other  kinds 
of  the  native  drug  imported  into  Amoy  from  Tung  Wei  and  else- 
where, in  the  last  year.  The  touch  of  Ssiich’uan  and  Yunnan 
opium  is  as  good  as  70  to  80  and  valued,  duty  paid,  at  470  dol. 
to  480  dol.  (50/.)  per  picul  (133-^  lbs.),  and  it  is  largely  consumed 
by  the  natives  of  this  and  surrounding  places.  The  tonch  of 
Tung  AYei  opium  is  80,  valued,  duty  paid,  at  560  dol.  per  picul 
(58/.  per  133^  lbs.).  But  the  natives  prefer  the  Ssuch’uan  opium 
because  it  is  cheaper  than  the  Tung  Wei  drug,  and  now  they  do 
not  buy  the  latter  so  much  as  they  used  to  do. 

The  importation  of  Persian  (paper-tied)  opium  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  year,  owing  to  its  rapid  demand  and 
consumption  in  this  port,  and  continual  shipment  is  made  by  the 
Chinese  in  native  junks  to  Formosan  ports  for  smuggling  pur- 
poses. The  people  in  Formosa  care  very  little  for  any  kind  of 
opium  except  the  Persian. 

With  regard  to  the  tonch  of  the  foreign  and  native  drug,  I 
have  to  state  once  more  that  the  touch  of  the  native  drug  has 
not  yet  eciualled  the  tonch  of  Benares  and  Persian.  The  boiling 
of  Benares  and  Persian  opium  in  Amoy  gives  55/60  and  75/80 
tonch  respectively,  which  the  Chinese  themselves  have  pro- 
nounced better  in  taste  than  the  tonch  of  Tung  Wei,  Ssuch’uan 
and  ATinnan  opium.  The  reason  why  the  tonch  of  the  native 
drug  is  so  high  is  that  the  Chinese  do  not  boil  the  native  drug  so 
accurately  as  the  Bengal  drug.  However,  the  native  opium 
cannot  compete  in  taste  and  flavour  with  the  foreign  opium. 

As  anticipated  the  quantity  of  the  Bengal  drug  imported  has 
greatly  decreased  during  the  past  year,  the  figures  being  attached 
to  the  end  of  this  report.  The  gradual  decrease  in  the  importa- 
tion of  this  drug  to  Amoy  and  elsewhere  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  native  drug  is  imtaxed  and  cheaper.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  repeat  the  details  respecting  this  and  other  opium,  which  1 gave 
in  my  report  for  1895. 

I might  again  mention  that  the  British  Government  should 
take  some  effective  measures  to  compel  the  Chinese  Government 
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to  place  a full  duty  and  llkin  on  the  native  drug  in  the  places 
from  which  it  comes.  This  is  the  only  means  of  checking  the 
poppy  cultivation  in  China.  It  would  then  be  easier  for  the 
natives  to  smoke  the  Bengal  drug  as  before,  and  the  customs 
revenue  would  be  increased.  A considerable  loss  is  caused  to 
the  customs  revenue  by  allowing  the  natives  to  grow  opium  in 
China  and  selling  it  without  paying  its  due  taxes  to  the  (jovera- 
ment. 


Opium  Imported  into  Amoy  during  1896. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Benares  . . 

(about) 

Chests 

1,230 

Patna 

185 

Mahva 

?> 

65 

Oily  Persian 

'>  • • 

20 

Paper-tied  Persian 

• • 

1,850 

Total 

.. 

3,350 

Ssdch’uan 

(about) 

I bs.  . . 

86,000 

Yunnan. . 

j, 

30,000 

Kiangsu  . . 

>>  • • • • 

4,000 

Total 

.. 

•• 

120,000 

Appendix  B. — Repokt  on  Tea. 

c 

The  tea  season  of  1896  presents  few  features  of  striking 
interest,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  supposed  to  have  been  a fairly 
satisfactory  one  to  those  engaged  in  it. 

As  usual  Amoy  has  been  dependent  on  Formosa  for  the 
bulk  of  its  trade  in  the  article,  merchants  returns  showing  that 
60,533,000  lbs.  (an  increase  of  1,200,000  lbs.)  passed  through 
Amoy.  Of  this,  27,600,000  lbs.  were  bought  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Amoy  firms  in  Tamsui,  and  merely  came  here  in 
course  of  transhipment,  while  32,933,000  lbs.  were  shipped  by 
Chinese  firms  in  Tamsui  for  sale  on  the  Amoy  market.  The 
general  character  of  the  crop  was  good,  and  it  realised  a very  fair 
average  price — factors,  in  a measure  due  to  the  absence  of  inland 
taxation  during  last  season  in  Formosa,  and  the  levying  of  an 
export  duty  of  1 dol.  12  c.  per  picul  (2s.  4d.  per  133^  lbs.)  only, 
as  against  likin  and  export  duty  of  5 dol.  82  c.  (12s.  IJrZ.)  under 
the  Chinese  regime,  thus  enabling  a better  article  to  be  produced 
without  increase  of  export  cost. 

Our  local  crop  of  Amoy  Oolongs  amounted  to  1,200,000  lbs., 
a shortage  of  55  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year,  and  an  equally 
marked  decline  is  expected  in  1897,  after  which  the  article  will 
probably  cease  to  appear  as  an  item  in  our  trade  returns, 
(2331)  C 
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CHINA. 


as  the  tea  districts  are  bein^  rapidly  thrown  out  of  cultivation, 
arid  most  of  them  are  irrevocably  ruined. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  entire  cro])  realised 
136,000  dol.  (14,1V0Z).  Likin  on  it  amounted  to  20,000  dol. 
(2,080/.)  and  export  duty  to  35,000  dol.  (3,646/.).  Comment  on 
such  figures  is  superfluous. 

vSo  far  as  its  own  tea  trade  is  concerned,  Amoy  must  share  in 
the  common  ruin  that  the  excessive  taxation  levied  by  the 
Chinese  Government  has  wrought  in  other  ports.  Rumours  are 
extant  that  imj^roved  methods  of  cultivation  are  to  be  introduced 
both  in  Amoy  and  elsewhere  with  Government  consent,  but  those 
actually  engaged  in  the  trade  knoAv  that,  desirable  as  such  a step 
might  have  been  10  years  ago,  the  day  has  now  passed  for  it 
to  prove  of  the  slightest  benefit  unless,  indeed,  it  is  accompanied 
with  the  total  abolition  of  likin  ainl  the  reduction  of  export 
duty  to  a parity  with  that  existant  in  other  countries. 

China’s  })olicy  in  this  matter  is  ill  advised.  She  has  certainly 
nothing  to  gain  by  turning  tiiriving  contented  districts  into 
wasteland  with  an  impoverished  discontented  population,  nothing 
to  gain  trcm  driving  foreign  shipping  from  her  ports,  nor  does 
she  appear  to  have  considered  that  by  removing  all  sources  of 
export  income  Irom  her  people*,  they  can  no  longer  aflord  to 
})urchase  likiu  and  duty  paying  imports. 

The  favourable  returns  of  both  import  and  export  trade  that 
this  year’s  statistics  will  show  are  on  the  surface  only,  and  a 
diflerent  story  will  be  told  when  the  tea  trade  of  China  is  finally 
obliterated  by  the  mistaken  policy  of  tl.ose  who  should  have  been 
the  first  to  protect  it.  1 tear  the  trade  in  Amoy  teas  is  now 
be}  ond  redemjition.  1 can  only  hope  that  the  lesson  that  will  be 
taught  here  in  tiie  near  future  may  yet  be  sufficiently  taken  to 
heart  to  be  ot  benefit  to  the  other  ports  of  China. 

W e may,  perhaps,  be  treated  to  some  jubilation  from 
Foochow  and  Hankow  when  it  is  definitely  decided  that  a tea 
roiling  machine  has  been  allowed  to  be  erected  at  some  inland 
point  without  any  extraordinary  levy  of  extra  dut}yand  squeezes 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  officials;  but  the  opinion  of  the  very 
highest  experts  is  tliat  all  the  machinery  in  the  world  Avill  not 
now  save  ti  e China  tea  trade,  unless  a complete  amelioration  of 
taxation  accompanies  its  introduction. 


Amoy  Pkoduction. 

Seuson. 

Quantity. 

1876-77 

1896-97 

Lbs. 

27,200,000 

3,600,000 
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No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1742.  Tahiti 

..  l|d. 

1803. 

Peking 

3d. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

. . 1 ^d. 

1804. 

Samos 

id. 

1744.  Amoy 

Ud. 

1805. 

Dantzig 

2d 

1745.  Jchang 

..  Id. 

1806. 

ntwerp 

lid. 

1746.  Berlin 

..  id. 

1807. 

Ajaccio 

lid. 

1747.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

..  5id. 

1808. 

Stettin 

3d. 

1748.  Porto  Rico  .. 

..  lid. 

1809. 

Aleppo 

Tangier 

Id. 

1749.  Montevideo.. 

..  lid. 

1810. 

2id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

..  3d. 

1811. 

Tokio 

3id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

..  id. 

1812. 

Madeira 

id. 

1752.  Frankfort  .. 

..  3d. 

1813. 

Vera  Cruz  .. 

Id. 

1753.  Malaga 

..  8|d. 

1814. 

Oporto 

Id. 

1754.  S(>ul  . . 

..  Id. 

1815. 

Hamburg  . . 

lid. 

1755.  Copenhagen.. 

..  3d. 

1816. 

New  Orleans 

• • 

lid. 

1756.  Nice 

..  Id. 

1817. 

Bengazi 

• • 

id. 

1757.  Lisbon  .,  ,, 

..  lid. 

1818. 

.M  armagao  . . 

• j 

id. 

1758.  Nagasaki 

..  Id. 

1819. 

Gothenburg 

2d. 

1759.  Hamburg  .. 

..  2|d. 

■J  820. 

l)ar-al-Baida 

3d. 

1760.  Mozambique 

1761.  Cettinje 

..  2d. 

1821. 

Erzeroum  . . 

id. 

..  lid. 

1822. 

Munich 

2 id. 

1762.  The  Hague  . . 

..  lid. 

1823. 

Samoa 

id. 

1763.  Cephalonia  . . 

..  Id. 

1824. 

Chinkiang  . . 

Id. 

1764.  Baliia 

..  Id. 

1825. 

Jeddah 

Id. 

1765  Zanzibar 

..  lid. 

1826. 

Sofia  . 

lid. 

]766.  Pakhoi 

..  Id. 

1827. 

Mexico 

2d. 

1767.  New  York  .. 

.«  2d. 

1828. 

Teneriffe 

3id. 

1768.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1829. 

Batoum 

Id. 

1769.  Caracas 

..  id. 

1830. 

Cadiz 

• • 

Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

Hid. 

1831. 

Martinique  . . 

• • 

Id. 

1771.  Mombasa 

..  id. 

1832. 

Odessa 

• • 

Id. 

1772.  Nice 

..  lid. 

1833. 

Ghilan  .. 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

..  4id. 

1834. 

Old  Calabar 

6id. 

1774.  Port  Said  .. 

..  lid. 

1835. 

Tamsui 

Id. 

1775.  Galatz 

..  lid. 

1836. 

Copenhagen 

id. 

1776.  Madrid 

..  2d. 

1837. 

Salonica 

lid. 

1777.  Vienna 

..  2d. 

1838. 

Honolulu  . . 

id. 

1778.  Canton 

..  Id. 

1839. 

Buenos  Ayres 

2d. 

1779.  Yokohama  .. 

..  lid. 

1840. 

Para. . 

Id. 

1780.  Newchwang.. 

. . Id. 

1841. 

Bolivia 

Id. 

1781.  Wuhu 

..  Id. 

1842. 

Washington 

• • 

3d. 

1782.  Athens 

. . 2d. 

1843. 

Berlin 

• • 

2d. 

1783.  Tonga 

..  id. 

1844. 

Uganda 

• • 

Id. 

1784.  Smyrna 

..  id. 

1845. 

Belgrade 

lid. 

1785.  Baghdad  .. 

..  Id. 

1846. 

Dakar  . . 

• • 

id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka  .. 

..  4id. 

1847. 

Florence 

• • 

lid. 

1787.  Bangkok 

..  Id. 

1848. 

Copenhagen 

• • 

2d. 

1788.  Odessa 

..  2d. 

1849. 

Havre 

• • 

2d. 

1789.  Naples 

2d. 

1850. 

>eraievo 

• • 

Id. 

1790.  Bryiout  .. 

..  Id. 

1851. 

Madrid 

• • 

2d. 

1791.  Tunis 

..  lid. 

1852. 

l.a  Rochelle 

lid. 

1792.  Kiukiaug  .. 

..  3d. 

1853. 

Chicago 

4d. 

1793.  Bangkok 

..  Id. 

1854. 

Berlin 

Id. 

1794.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.. 

. . Id. 

1855. 

Cherbourg  . . 

2^d. 

1795.  Valparaiso  .. 

. . 4d. 

1856. 

Beira 

Id. 

1796.  Brindisi  ..  ,, 

..  2id. 

1857. 

Charleston  .. 

2id. 

1797.  Bushire 

..  2d. 

1858. 

Saigon 

id. 

1798.  Christiania.. 

..  5id. 

1859. 

Suakin 

Id. 

1799.  Cadiz 

..  2d. 

1860. 

Rouen 

2d. 

180u.  Meshed 

..  2id. 

1861. 

Patras 

« • 

lid. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

..  4id. 

1862. 

Barcelona  , . 

• o 

2d. 

1802.  Batoum 

..  Id. 

1863. 

Amoy  .. 

« « 

2id. 

No.  1864. 

Reference  to  previous  Report,  Annual  Series  No  1680. 
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TREBIZOND. 


Consul  Longworth  to  the  Mai'gaess  of  Salisbury. 


(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  March  30,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  my  Report  on  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Trebizond  Vilayet  for  the  year 
1896. 


I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  H.  Z.  LONGWORTH. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Trebizond  Vilayet  for  the 

Year  1896. 
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The  subjoined  Tables  give  the  trade  at  Trebizond  and  at  Trade. 
Sarnsoun  for  the  year  1896  compared  with  that  of  1895.  The 
figures  for  Trebizond  show  a decrease  of  30,975/.  (58,395  cwts.). 
in  Anatolian  exports,  and  143,655/.  (168,845  cwts.)  in  Anatolian 
imports.  The  Persian  transit  exports  decreased  by  23,000/.,  but 
increased  by  765  cwts.,  while  the  imports  for  Persia  fell  off  to  the 
extent  of  105,555/.  in  value,  and  12,555  cwts.  in  quantity.  The 
Sarnsoun  returns  present  an  increase  in  exports  of  119,910/. 
(336,550  cwts.),  and  a decrease  in  imports  of  50,235/.  (32,008  cwts.). 

The  aggregate  trade  of  Kerassond,  Ordow  Unia,  Rizeh,  and  Tire- 
boli  may  be  estimated  at,  exports  380,000/.  (600,000  cwts.), 
imports  400,000/.  (300,000  cwts.). 
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Shipping. 


Public  debt. 


Regie. 


A decrease  in  general  sliipping  is  observable  at  Sanisoun  as 
well  as  at  Trebizond.  The  one  Ibitish  vessel  that  called  here 
came  in  only  to  obtain  a bill  of  health  for  Russia,  so  that  prac- 
tically our  shipping  within  the  last  live  years  dwindled  down 
from  23  to  nil.  Lack  of  return  cargoes  being  the  cause,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  with  the  development  of  the  country,  Liverpool 
shipowners  will  find  it  worth  while  to  establish  with  the  southern 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea  a regular  line  of  fortnightly  steamers. 
Should  this  be  impracticable,  an  arrangement  may  possibly  be 
made  by  some  enterprising  cauitalist  to  start  a weekly  line  of 
English  l)oats  to  and  from  CoTistantinople  and  Rizeh,  as  tenders 
to  the  numerous  British  steamers  trading  with  the  northern  ports 
of  the  Black  Sea,  which,  by  transhipping  their  cargoes  for  these 
parts  at  (Constantinople,  pay  one-third  of  the  freight  to  foreign 
steamship  companies. 

Tiie  local  branch  of  the  lm]^erial  Ottoman  Bank  has  evidently 
taken  firm  root  in  the  country.  Considering  all  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances of  the  yeai',  the  extent  of  its  o})erations  were  on  the 
whole  encouraging  for  the  future.  The  figures  of  1896.  compared 
with  1895,  were: — Cash  accounts,  766,300/.,  against  144,460/; 
drafts  sold,  139,320/.,  against  197,983/.;  bills  bought,  103,910/., 
against  234,545/.;  bonds  discounted,  11,140/.,  against  96,727/.; 
money  deposited,  2,120/.,  against  8,350/.  ; and  loans  on  goods,  &c., 
4,670/.,  against  17,067/. 

Within  the  inspectorship  of  the  Trebizond  branch  of  the 
Ottoman  Public  I)el)t  lie,  besides  this  vilayet,  the  Sandjaks  of 
Castamouni,  Boulon,  Synope,  Amassia,  and  Kara-Hissar.  There 
are  in  all  74  dependencies,  of  which  8 are  agencies  and  66  sub- 
agencies, employing  permanently  234  men,  and  temporarily  339 
men.  at  a yearly  cost  of  8,515/.  and  4,765/.  respectively. 

The  revenue  of  1896,  compared  with  that  of  1895,  was  as 
follows: — Salt,  75,370/.,  against  70,905/.;  spirits  and  wines, 
3,930/.,  against  4,000/.  ; stamps,  15,185/.,  against  16,035/. ; and 
silk  tithe,  965/.,  against  830/.,  making  a total  of  95,450/.,  against 
91,770/.,  from  which,  deducting  expenditure,  a net  profit  of 
69,510/.,  against  74,160/.,  remained  to  the  public  debt,  an  amount 
double  to  what  it  was  1 0 years  ago.  The  administration  received, 
tnoreover,  on  an  account  co-interested  with  the  Treasury,  58,420/., 
against  50,805/.  from  tobacco  tithes,  fishery  dues,  shooting  licences, 
Szc.,  which  left  a net  income  of  54,180/.,  against  49,210/.  shared 
with  the  rrovernment. 

The  tobacco  crop  was  inferior  in  quality,  but  more  abundant 
than  that  of  1895.  The  quantity  produced  at  and  near  Trebizond 
amounted  to  50,000  cwts.,  against  36,600  cwts.,  of  which  33,680 
cwts.  were  exported,  and  10,000  cwts.  were  bought  by  the  Regie. 
The  monopoly  has  a “ Nazaret  ” here  as  well  as  at  Samsoun.  The 
Trebizond  agency  takes  in  this  district  that  of  Rizeh  and  Gumush- 
kaneh  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  Erzeroum  province.  It  has  46  de- 
pendencies, and  a staff  of  84  employes  besides  a number  of 
watchmen.  Its  sales  of  manufactured  tobacco  during  1896, 
which  includes  6,000  cwts.  of  tobacco  cut  by  its  factory  at 
Trebizond,  amounted  to  54,500/.,  against  56,000/.  in  1895. 


TRKBIZOND. 


Commerce  in  1896  was  almost  completely  paralysed  b}'  the  liemu.k/v, 
gravity  of  the  political  situation.  Business  transactions  were  for 
months  little  affected  by  the  fluctuations  of  prices  or  the  relation 
that  may  have  existed  betv/eeu  supply  and  demand,  so  that  a 
specific  review  of  the  trade  of  tlie  }eai’  would  scarcely  serve  any 
useful  purpose.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  tlie  inhalutants  plunged 
deeper  than  ever  into  poverty,  sought  cheapness,  the  non-Moslems 
going  tc»  the  extent  of  buying  the  worst  to  lose  tlie  least,  in  their 
appreheusion  of  possible  disturbances.  Competition  under  such 
conditions  lost  much  of  its  keenness.  British  goods  in  particular 
coped  with  ill-success  against  those  of  Germany  and  Austria,  espe- 
ciallyasthe  latter, though  intrinsically  inferior,look  the  same  and  are 
in  prices  lower.  Thus,  slowly  but  surely,  are  we  being  pushed  out 
of  these  markets,  a fact  which  should  make  us  consider  how  to 
render  our  position  less  untenable.  Nowadays  the  seller  seeks 
the  buyer,  and  not  the  buyei-  the  seller.  In  other  words,  our 
manufacturers  would  do  well  to  adapt  themselves  more  exten- 
sively to  the  modern  method  of  canvassing  for  customers  by 
sending  out  commercial  travellers,  appointing  local  agents,  fur- 
nishing sample  goods,  and  accepting  not  only  large  but  small 
orders.  The  wishes  of  clients  should  be  met  in  the  minutest 
detads,  but  the  reputation  of  superiority  attached  to  English-made 
articles  should  by  no  means  be  impaired.  Our  object  need  only 
be  at  present  to  keep  in  touch  with  these  markets,  and  hold  our 
own  until  better  times — that  is,  when  prosperity  will  make  the 
inhabitants  more  critical  in  their  selection  of  wearing  apparel, 
household  utensils,  farming  implements,  and  other  wares. 

With  the  introduction  of  reforms  only  can  industries  be  expected 
to  develop  and  trade  to  revive.  The  country  is  rich  in  natural 
resources,  and  the  people  are  intelligent  enougli,  so  that  under 
favourable  circumstances,  factories  and  workshops  would  spring- 
up  in  suitable  localities  witn  all  their  beneficial  effects  on  the 
surrounding  population.  Hitherto,  unhappily,  vexatious  inter- 
ference and  insufmountable  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  indi- 
vidual enterprise,  such  for  instance,  as  concessions  with  exclusive 
privileges  granted  to  small  concerns,  a shortsighted  policy  which 
restricted  competition  and  emulation,  the  very  life  and  spirit  of 
progress  and  development. 
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TURKEY. 


Keturx  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Trebizond 
during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Anatolian  Tr.^de. 

Beans 

42,650 

13,530 

32,530 

13,010 

Cattle  . . 

127,700 

127,700 

121,000 

121,000 

Fruits  and  vegetables  . . 

16,500 

3,630 

18,480 

4,060 

Gallnuts  and  gums 

1,56U 

6,065 

420 

1,680 

Glue 

2,625 

2,100 

4,690 

270 

3,750 

Guts 

340 

1,360 

1,070 

Hazelnuts 

106.910 

70,325 

167,635 

99,640 

Hides,  skins,  furs,  &c.. . 

6,435 

19,300 

7,210 

21,625 

Indian  corn,  bran,  &c.. . 

18,935 

3,790 

2,965 

14,200 

2,840 

Linseed . . 

9,260 

10,880 

3,480 

Linen  and  hemp 

1,050  i 

i 5,110 

1,415 

9,910 

Mohair  . . 

300 

900 

510 

1,500 

Provisions 

! 18,370 

28,860 

20,495 

j 35,080 

Porjtoise  oil 

6,870 

3,435 

7,825 

3,910 

Tobacco..  ..  ..  i 

! 33,680  1 

80.720 

32,875 

77,720 

Walnut-wood  and  box- 
wood . . 

1,550 

6,210 

895 

3,575 

Wax 

260 

1,310 

270 

1,340 

Wheat  and  flour 

1,375 

425 

9,185 

2,585 

Wool  . . . . . . 1 

1,555 

3.110 

1,410 

2,340 

Other  articles  . . . . • 

14,920 

16,930 

19,045 

18,635 

Total  Anatolian  . . j 

412,845 

1 

397,775 

471,240 

428,750 

Persian  Transit  Trade. 

! 

Carpets  . . 

8,230 

91,790 

8,555 

96,400 

Cocoons  and  opium 

160 

7,900 

1 250 

6,670 

Fruits  (dried)  . . 

735 

750 

: 1,855 

1,500 

Gallnuts  and  gums 

80 

400 

‘ 100 

500 

Silk  stuffs,  shawls,  &c.. . 

735 

58,720 

1,235 

97,720 

Skins  . . 

100 

280 

1 120 

360 

Tumbeki 

3,830 

26,560 

! 415 

2,550 

Wool  and  cotton 

205 

455 

1 435 

980 

Other  articles  . . 

335 

1,665 

680 

4,840 

Total  Persian 

14,410 

188,520 

13,645 

211,520 

„ Anatolian  .. 

412,845 

397,775 

471,240 

428,750 

Grand  total  . . | 

1 

427,255 

586,295 

484,885 

640,270 

TREBIZOND. 


FkETUKN  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Trebizond  during 
the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity.  | 

Value. 

Cwts. 

Jb 

Cwts. 

£ 

Anatolian  Trade. 

Barley  . . 

89,5.50 

7.910 

59.500 

11,900 

Beans  .. 

2,880 

1,130 

1,395 

560 

Candles . . 

1,420 

2,840 

1,920 

3,850 

Chemicals  and  drugs  . . 

600 

2.690 

630 

2,440 

Coffee  . . 

5,645 

22,585 

3,230 

14,860 

Colours,  dves,  paints,  &c. 

1,995 

3,855 

1,815 

3,515 

Copper  . . 

1.010 

4,035 

2,015 

5,645 

Cotton  . . 

670 

1,345 

480 

960 

„ goods 

31,845 

126,505 

60,215 

246,985 

Crockery  and  glassware 

2,990 

2,280 

4,760 

2,925 

Flour 

132,900 

39,865 

189,710 

54,340 

Fruit,  dried 

3,955 

1,580 

6,240 

2,500 

„ and  v'egetables  . . 

7,825 

1,420 

10,015 

1,950 

Cunpowder 

170 

510 

390 

1,190 

Haberdashery  and  fancy 

goods . . 

505 

4,925 

610 

6,615 

Hardware,  cutlery,  and 

nails  . . 

10,215 

12,015 

13,750 

14,305 

Hazelnuts 

2,200 

1,320 

4,900 

2,940 

Hides,  skins 

9,300 

18,600 

5,690 

12,860 

Indian  corn,  wheat,  &c. 

149,180 

32,320 

164,530 

36,510 

Iron 

13,845 

4,155 

31,050 

8,700 

Jewellery  and  gold 

thread 

45 

2,800 

35 

2,440 

Leather  and  shoes,  &c. 

3,135 

16,255 

3,260 

16,880 

Limestone,  cement,  and 

tiles  . . 

13,380 

2,245 

21,860 

3,740 

Macaroni,  biscuits,  &c. 

865 

975 

360 

400 

Matches  and  vestas 

3,420 

2,935 

3,275 

2,870 

Metals  (lead,  zinc,  steel, 

&c.)  . 

7,285 

5,830 

2,600 

2,080 

Native  manufactures  .. 

2,065 

10,320 

2,205 

11,020 

Olives 

2 060 

1,990 

4,500 

3,600 

Olive  oil 

9,435 

13,210 

8,005 

11,200 

Petroleum 

7,695 

2,770 

7,020 

2,800 

Porpoise  oil 

4,100 

2,050 

5,000 

3,000 

Pieserves  (fish  caviare) 

4,690 

8,620 

6,440 

9,655 

Rice 

10,195 

6,120 

17,860 

10,720 

Sacks,  bagging,  and 

waxcloths 

9,740 

7,860 

5,.370 

6,150 

Salt 

30,200 

3,626 

43,520 

5,220 

Silks  and  velvet  stuffs. . 

165 

7,860 

180 

8,255 

Silk,  raw  and  waste 

20 

880 

30 

1,120 

Soap 

12,335 

12,335 

6,035 

6,035 

Spices  . . 

470 

1,405 

210 

640 

Spirits,  wine,  beer,  &c. 

8,265 

7,065 

14,265 

11,760 

Stationery,  books,  &c. . . 

4,580 

7 410 

3,985 

6,400 

Sugar  . . 

64,980 

45,645 

61,320 

44,230 

Tea 

5,835 

. 26,835 

3,515 

16,175 

Tin,  bars  and  plates  . . 

855 

3,035 

830 

2,300 

Timber  and  firewood  . . 

18,155 

2,190 

! 

22,680 

3,000 
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Keturm  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Trebizond  during- 
the  Years  1896-95 — continued. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity  , 

Value. 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts,  j 

£ 

Tobacco,  cut 

2,795 

16,805 

5,250  1 

31,615 

Woollen  goods  . . 

4,240 

100,410 

4,090  1 

98,260 

Yarn 

2,140 

9,195 

2,405  1 

10,340 

Other  articles  . , 

25,940 

57,705 

1 

26,630  ! 

54,466 

Total  Anatolian  . . 

676,735 

678,265 

845,580 

821,920 

PiiR8)AN  Transit  Trade. 

1 

1 

Cotton  goods  . . 

39,915 

242,655 

59,310 

360,100 

Crockery  and  glassware 

3,620 

7,350 

5,660 

9,405 

Haberdashery  and  fancy 
goods.. 

1,100 

16,880 

5,990 

1,130 

15,400 

Hardware,  cutlery,  &c., . 

3,600 

3,890 

6,650 

Leather,  shoes,  &c. 

240 

1,600 

360 

2,350 

Matches,  veslas,  &c.  . . 

8,400 

6,900 

3,500 

3,700 

Metals  (copper,  &c.)  . . 

1,420 

! 2,840 

1,840 

3,850 

Silk  and  velvet  stuffs  . . 

335 

14,80') 

590 

26,040 

Stationery  and  books  . . 

1,000 

2,58'- 

975 

2,425 

Sugar  . . 

24,100 

19,280 

21,040 

16,830 

Tea  

15,600 

78,000 

11,200 

56,000 

Woollen  goods  . . 

7,140 

166,000 

6,805 

158,720 

Yarns  .. 

500 

2,700 

740 

4,040 

Otlier  articles  . . 

2,590 

9,660 

5,075 

17,380 

Total  Persian 

109,560 

577,235 

122,115 

682,890 

821,920 

„ Anatolian  . . 

676,735 

678,265 

845,580 

Grand  total 

786,295 

1,255,500 

967,695 

1,504,810 

TREBIZOND. 
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Table  sliowing  the  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported  from  and 
Imported  to  Trebizond  to  and  from  Foreign  Countries 
during  tiie  Years  1896-95. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

189G. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

£• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Anatoman  Trade. 

Unite  1 Kingdom 

8,310 

18,560 

178,530 

268,450 

Turkey  and  Egypt 

276,230 

277,650 

189.870 

180,040 

Austria  and  Germany . . 

26,250 

30,600 

133,080 

141,850 

France  . . 

36,030 

42,910 

89,750 

121,000 

Russia  . . 

31,330 

28,130 

42,930 

64,600 

Roumania  and  Bulgaria 

7,650 

6,600 

14,250 

10,050 

Holland.. 

5,010 

7,200 

Greece  . . 

1,800 

3,500 

5,270 

i680 

Belgium  and  Sweden  . , 

2,000  . 

5,250 

18,225 

27,000 

Italy 

1,020  I 

2,350 

3,020 

3,200 

Switzerland 

1,140 

1,650 

Other  countries 

2,145 

iooo 

2,200 

1,400 

Total  Anatolian  . . 

397,775 

428,750 

678,265 

821,920 

Persian  Transit  Trade. 

1 

1 

United  Kingdom 

23,120 

28,345 

333,555 

427,320 

Turkey  and  Egypt 

152,540 

162,230 

1,600 

3,030 

Austria  and  Germany  . . 

4,070 

4,630 

142,140 

133,500 

France 

2,470 

5,935 

67,640 

78,470 

Switzerland 

6,100 

8,200 

Gi eece  . . 

i860 

6,200 

920 

1,000 

Roumania  and  Bulgaria 
Belgium,  Holland,  and 

1,550 

1,820 

360 

320 

Sweden 

770 

1,165 

16,100 

20,085 

Italy 

650 

735 

7,360 

9,000 

Other  countries 

490 

460 

1,460 

1,965 

Total  Persian 

188,520 

211,520 

577,235 

682,890 

Grand  total 

586,295 

640,270 

1 

1,255,500 

1,504,810 
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Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  ot'  Trebizond  during  the 
Year  1896. 


Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam.  i 

1 Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tun.s. 

British  

1 

930 

1 

9i0 

Ottoman  

6,711 

32,500 

139 

140,487 

6,850  1 

172,987 

French 

98 

136,918 

98 

136,918 

Austro-H  ungarian 

106  I 

119,080 

106  ! 

119,080 

Russian  

17 

"243 

68  1 

' 82,698 

85  ! 

82,941 

Greek  

4 

1,806 

26 

22,901 

30  i 

24,707 

Danish  

11 

11,952 

'1  i 

11,952 

Italian  

23  1 

1 45,511 

23 

45,511 

German 

9 

9,250 

9 

1 9,250 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 

6,732 

34,549 

481  j 

569,727 

7,213 

604,276 

preceding 

8,488 

44,783 

515 

572,027 

9,003 

616,810 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

I Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

1 

930 

1 

930 

Ottoman  

6,711 

32,500 

139 

140,487 

6,850 

172,987 

French  

98 

136,918 

98 

136,918 

Austro-Hungarian 

106 

119,080 

106 

119,080 

Russian  

’17 

"243 

68 

82,698 

85 

82,941 

Greek  

4 

1,806 

26 

22,901 

30 

24,707 

Danish  

11 

11,952 

11 

11,952 

Italian  

23 

45,511 

23 

45,511 

German  

9 

9,250 

9 

9,250 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 
precedmg 

6,732 

34,549 

481 

569,727 

7,213 

604,276 

8,488 

44,783 

515 

572,027 

9,003 

616,810 

TREBIZOND. 
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Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Sainsoun  during 
the  Years  1896-95. 


1896. 

1895. 

Articles. 

— 

- 

Quantity. 

Value. 

j Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwt.s. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Barley  and  bran 

96,060 

18,075 

31,000 

5,000 

Flour  . . 

131,825 

39,600 

20,300 

6,100 

Fruits  :ind  vegetables  . . 

20,955 

11,330 

12,000 

5,000 

Gum^  . . 

1,685 

6,750 

1,200 

5,200 

Goatskins 

6,72i> 

13  440 

8,000 

15,680 

Liii'ced . . 

32,240 

14,690 

24,000 

9.500 

Native  manufactures  . . 

820 

3,280 

970 

7,000 

Oats 

139,110 

22,715 

60,000 

10,000 

Opium  . . 

1,965 

102,-00 

1,160 

84,400 

Provisions  (eggs,  &c.) .. 

3,960 

5,515 

.5,300 

7,600 

Tobacco. . 

117,530 

310,560 

104,230 

284,600 

Wheat  and  maize 

150,230 

31,160 

12,000 

2,200 

Wool  and  mohair 

9,340 

32,330 

14,500 

31,050 

Yellow  and  mahaleb 

berries 

10,300  1 

10,300 

23,000 

11,700 

Walnut  wood  .. 

35,280  i 

5,710 

22,200 

4,900 

Other  articles  . . 

16,590 

11,705 

98,200 

29,520 

Total 

774,610 

639,360 

438,060 

519,450 

Peturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Samsoon  diii-ing 
the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

1 Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cwts. 

1 £ 

Cwts. 

£ 

Coffee  . . 

4,600 

23,030 

2,800 

10,400 

Copper  . . 

2,000 

8,000 

5,160 

10,600 

Cotton  .stuffs  .. 

19,455 

132,840 

18,865 

156,000 

Crockery  and  glassware 

4,045 

2,335 

4,520 

2,160 

Haberdashery  and  fancy 

goods . . 

105 

850 

115 

970 

Hardware,  nails,  &c.  . . 

5,640 

4,785 

11,100 

12,000 

Iron 

27,335 

11.045 

30,660 

12,350 

Leather,  shoes  . . 

2,045 

1 9,690 

1,450 

3,700 

Matches  and  vestas 

1,840 

1 2,565 

2,950 

4,700 

Metals  . . 

2,640 

3,025 

2,500 

2,000 

Petroleum 

47,060 

' 18,800 

29,160 

11,600 

Provisions 

2,960 

2,580 

4,340 

5,250 

Sacks  . . 

7,980 

6,960 

6,600 

5,600 

Spirits,  wine,  beer,  &c. . 

5,905 

5,905 

6,100 

6.500 

Stationery 

2,690 

4,015 

3,300 

6,235 

Sugar  . . 

37,120  ! 

27,840 

37,585 

28,040 

Salt 

54,560 

10,880 

50,000 

10,000 

Woollen  goods  and 

apparel 

510 

.5,100 

675 

7,950 

Yarns  . . 

9,120 

33,055 

10,645 

32,150 

Other  articles  . . 

41,990 

28,710 

83,080 

65,040 

Total  . . 

279,600 

342,010 

311,605 

393,245 

10 
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Table  sliowiug  Total  V^aliie  of  Articles  Exported  from  and 
Imported  to  Samsoun  to  and  from  Foreign  Countries  during 
the  ^ears  1896-95. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

United  Kingdom 

£ 

42,595 

£ 

19,350 

£ 

159,735 

£ 

189,4.55 

Turkey  .. 

338,265 

254,670 

79,670 

101,240 

Austria-Hungary 

43,280 

16,930 

43,100 

44,065 

France  . . 

68,720 

55,180 

13,915 

19,380 

Russia  . . 

7,740 

6,040 

19,210 

12,435 

Germany 

13,700 

103,835 

20,210 

18,100 

15,100 

Egypt  

Greece  . . 

128,090 

2,685 

1,360 

Holland. . 

13,600 

7,625 

9,*840 

9,140 

Italy 

2,565 

2,5.50 

Belgium,  &c.  .. 

•• 

3,030 

7,660 

Total  . . 

639,360 

519,450 

1 342,010 

1 

393,245 

IvETUiiN  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Samsoun  during  the 


Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total . 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

9 

10,336 

9 

10,336 

Ottoman  

1,610 

8,’314 

208 

181,578 

1,818 

189,892 

French  

99 

132,594 

99 

132,594 

Austro-Hungarian 

104 

172,740 

104 

172,740 

Russian  

72 

85,314 

72 

85,314 

Greek  

'l2 

"528 

52 

30,100 

64 

30,628 

Danish  

9 

9,833 

9 

9,833 

Italian  

24 

31,080 

24 

31,080 

German 

7 

6,708 

7 

6,708 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 

1,622 

8,842 

584 

660,283 

2,206 

669,125 

preceding 

1,965 

10,560 

618 

736,598 

2,683 

747,158 

Cleared 


Sailing.  | 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels, 

Tons. 

British  

9 

10,336 

9 

10,336 

Ottoman  

1,610 

8,314 

208 

181,578 

],81!> 

189,892 

French  

99 

132,594 

99 

132,594 

Austro-Hungarian 

104 

172,740 

104 

172,740 

Russian  

72 

85,314 

72 

85,314 

Greek  

"12 

528 

52 

30,100 

64 

30,628 

Dani.sb. 

9 

9,833 

9 

9,833 

I taliau  

24 

31,080 

24 

31,080 

German  

7 

6,708 

7 

6,708 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 

1,622 

8,842 

584 

660,283 

2,206 

669,125 

preceding  ... 

1,965 

10,560 

618 

736,598 

2,583 

747,158 
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Price. 

1743.  New  Caledonia 

lid.  1 

1 1804.  Samos 

id. 

1744.  Amoy 

lid.  ! 

1805.  Dantzig 

2d. 

1745.  Tcliang 

Id. 

1806.  Antwerp  .. 

lid. 

1746.  Berlin 

id. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

• • 

lid. 

1747.  Bio  de  Janeiro 

5l^d. 

1^08.  Stettin 

3d. 

1748.  Porto  Rico.. 

lid. 

1809.  Aleppo 

• • 

Id. 

1749.  Montevideo 

lid. 

1810.  Tangier 

2id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

3d. 

1811.  Tokio 

3id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

id. 

1812.  Aladeira 

id. 

1752.  Frankfort  .. 

3d. 

1813.  Vera  Cruz 

id. 

1753.  ^lalaga 

8id. 

1814.  Oporto 

Id. 

1754.  Soul. . 

Id. 

1815.  Hamburg  .. 

lid. 

1755.  Copenhagen 

3d. 

1816.  New  Orleans 

lid. 

1756.  Nice 

Id. 

1817.  Bengazi 

id. 

1757.  Lisbon 

lid. 

1818.  Marmagao  . . 

id. 

1758.  Nagasaki  .. 

Id. 

1819.  Gothenburg 

2d. 

1759  Hamburg  .. 

2id. 

1820.  Dar-al-Baida 

3d. 

1760.  Mozambique 

2d.  ! 

1821.  Erzeroum  .. 

id. 

1761.  Celtinje 

lid. 

1822.  Munich  . . 

2id. 

1762.  The  Hague. . 

lid.  ‘ 

1823.  Samoa 

id. 

1763.  Cepbalonia . . 

Id. 

1824.  Cliinkiang  . . 

Id. 

1764.  Bahia 

Id. 

1825.  Jeddah 

Id. 

1765.  Zanzibar 

lid.  , 

1826.  Sofia 

lid. 

1766.  Pakboi 

Id.  1 

1827.  Mexico 

2d. 

1767.  New  A’ork  . . 

2d.  i 

1828.  Teneriffe  .. 

3id. 

1768.  Cbefoo 

Id.  1 

1829.  Batoum 

Id. 

1769.  Caracas 

id. 

1830.  Cadiz 

Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

Hid. 

1831.  Martinique. . 

Id. 

1771.  IMombasa  .. 

id. 

1832.  Odessa 

Id. 

1772.  Nice 

lid. 

1833.  Ghilan 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

.e 

4id. 

1834.  Old  Calabar 

6id. 

1774.  Port  Said  . . 

lid. 

1835.  Tamsui 

Id. 

1775.  G-alatz 

lid. 

1836.  Copenhagen 

id. 

1776.  Madrid 

2d. 

1837.  Salonica 

lid. 

1777.  Vienna 

2d. 

1838.  Honolulu  .. 

id. 

1778.  Canton 

Id. 

1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

2d. 

1779.  Yokohama  . . 

lid. 

1840.  Para 

Id. 

1780.  Newcbwang 

Id. 

1841.  Bolivia 

2d. 

1781.  AFubu 

Id. 

1842.  "Washington 

3d. 

1782.  Athens 

2d. 

1843.  Berlin 

2d. 

1783.  Tonga 

id. 

1 1844.  Liganda 

• • 

Id. 

1784.  Smyrna 

id. 

1845.  Belgrade  .. 

• • 

lid. 

1785.  Baghdad  . . 

Id. 

1846.  Dakar 

• • 

id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

4id. 

* 1847.  Florence 

lid. 

1787.  Bangkok  .. 

Id. 

1 1848.  Copenhagen 

2d. 

1788.  Ode.«sa 

2d. 

1849.  Havre 

2d. 

] 789.  Naples 

2d. 

1850.  Serajevo 

Id. 

1790.  Beyrout 

Id. 

1851.  Madrid 

2d. 

1791.  Tunis 

lid. 

1852.  La  Rochelle 

lid. 

1792.  Kiukiang  .. 

3d. 

1 1853.  Chicago 

4d. 

1793.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1854.  Berlin 

Id. 

1794.  Bio  Grande  do  Sul 

Id. 

1855.  Cherbourg  . . 

2id. 

1795.  Valparaiso  . . 

4d. 

' 1856.  Beira  . . 

id. 

1796.  Brindisi 

2id. 

1857.  Charleston  . . 

2id. 

1797.  Bushire 

2d. 

1858.  Saigon 

id. 

1798.  Christiania.. 

5id. 

1859.  Suakin 

Id. 

1799.  Cadiz 

2d. 

1860.  Rouen 

2d. 

1800.  Meshed 

2id. 

1861.  Patras 

lid. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

4id. 

1862.  Barcelona  . . 

2d. 

1802.  Batoum 

Id. 

1863.  Amoy 

2id. 

1803.  Peking 

3d. 

1864.  Trebizond  . . 

Id. 
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PORTUGAL. 

LISBON. 

Sir  H.  Macdonell  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  March  27,  1897.)] 

My  Lord 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  to  your  Lordship  herewith 
a Report  which  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Conway  Thornton, 
Secretary  of  this  Legation,  upon  the  Trade  of  Portugal  in  the 
year  1895. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  H.  G.  MACDONELL. 
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PORTUGAL. 


Progress 
made  bj 
Portugal 
towards 
resumption  of 
commercial 
relations  with 
foreign 
nations. 


Other 

countries  still 
subjected  to 
general  tariff. 


Evils  arising 
from  long 
continuance 
of  latter. 


Imports  : 
Class  I, 
live-stock. 


Since  the  date  (October,  1894)  of  tlie  last  lleport  from  this 
Legation  upon  the  commerce  of  Portugal,  some  slight  progress  has 
been  effected  towards  a resumption  by  this  kingdom  of  normal 
commercial  relations  with  foreign  Powers.  The  first  step  was  the 
acceptance  by  the  Cortes  of  a IJeclaracion  with  that  object  signed 
in  1895  by  Portugal  and  the  Netherlands.  This  was  followed  by 
more  precise  and  durable  agreements  concluded  with  Norway  and 
Eussia  res])ectively  and  lastly,  at  the  l)eginning  of  the  pi’esent 
year,  .a  treaty  (which  still  requires  Parliamentary  sanction)  was 
signed  with  Japan.  The  text  of  this  latter  instrument  has  not  yet 
been  made  public,  but  it  is  undeistood  that  the  importance  of  its 
provisions  is  of  a restricted  nature. 

Negotiations  are  believed  to  be  fairly  adxainced  with  several  of 
the  other  Powers  represented  at  Lisbon.  Nevertheless,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  the  commerce  of  Portugal  with  the  entire  world, 
excepting  only  the  countries  above-mentioned,  remains  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  General  Customs  Tarih'  of  June  17,  1892,  the 
stringent  cliaracter  of  which  has  l)een  pointed  out  in  the  former 
Eeport  referred  to. 

Designed,  as  was  originally  averred,  to  serve  as  a weapon  for 
obtaining  more  solid  concessions  in  the  treaties  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  negotiate  without  delay,  that  tariff  has  now  continued  in 
unabated  force  towards  the  produce  of  nine-tenths  of  the  civilised 
world  for  nearly  five  years,  and  the  promised  treaties  are  still 
unconcluded.  "The  protracted  maintenance  of  such  an  uncom- 
promising system  of  protection  has  habituated  every  industry  to  its 
shelter  and  support,  and,  consequently,  in  whatever  particular  that 
system  may  be  de]iarted  from  in  virtue  of  commercial  treaties,  it 
will  inevitably  be  felt  as  a hardship  in  one  quarter  or  another. 

The  fully-classified  customs  returns  for  the  year  1895  have 
now  been  published,  and  afford  the  only  convenient  means  of 
gauging  the  actual  situation  of  Portuguese  trade,  by  comparing 
the  several  items  with  the  corresponding  figures  in  1894.  By  this 
means  the  following  information  can  be  gleaned. 

Commencing  with  Class  I of  the  Table  of  Imports — Live- 
stock— it  appears  that  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  imported  in 
1895  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  though  the 
values  did  not  quite  reach  the  same  proportion  : in  the  year  in 
([uestion,  173,242  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  454,105/.  were  imported. 
These  included  32,923  horned  beasts,  7,988  horses,  6,183  mules, 
20,537  asses,  58,547  sheep,  10,318  goats.  28,487  swine.  Informer 
years  Portugal  was  a great  exporter  of  live-stock,  and,  indeed, 
greatly  depended  upon  this  item  for  securing  a balance  for  lier 
trade,  especially  with  England.  These  figures,  consequently,  are 
at  first  sight  discouraging,  the  more  so  when  it  is  remembered  how 
consideralJy,  since  the  visitation  of  the  phylloxera,  vineyards 
have  given  place  to  pasture  land.  Strangely  enough,  however,  the 
corresponding  column  in  the  exports  table  shows  an  excess  in 
value  of  some  100,000/.  The  explanation  which  I have  been 
given  of  this  circumstance  is  that  all  animals  brought  over  the 
frontier  from  Spain,  whether  for  fattening  or  even  for  transport 
purposes  merely,  are  entered  as  an  import,  and  on  tlieir  return  are 
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entered  as  an  export.  The  values  given  do  not  always  tally,  and 
the  hearing  of  the  whole  return  on  the  commercial  balance  of 
Portugal  is,  therefore,  to  a great  extent  artificial. 

In  1875  the  matter  stood  very  differently.  The  live-stock 
imported  was  v^elned  at  199,000/.,  nearly  all  arriving  from  Spain  ; 
but  the  export  was  valued  at  465,500/.,  out  of  which  387,000/. 
went  to  Great  Britain  in  the  shape  of  23,085  head  of  horned  beasts. 

Class  II — substances  employed  in  arts  and  manufactures — Olass  II, 
shows  an  increase  of  about  222,550/.  over  1894.  It  is  sub-divided  use^for^* 
into  : animal  substances,  showing  an  increase  of  about  2 per  cent. ; arts,  &c. 
vegetable  substances,  with  an  increase  of  about  6 per  cent. ; Us  sub- 
mineral substances,  witli  a decrease  of  5 per  cent,  nearly ; metals, 
w’ith  an  increase  of  24  per  cent. ; chemical  products,  with  an 
increase  of  6 per  cent. ; and  sundries,  in  which  there  was  an 
increase  of  some  20  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  animal  substances,  the  chief  difierences  are  Animal 
the  following: — Unspecified  articles  are  valued  at  5,600/.  as  against 
4,870/.  in  1894.  ‘ 

Spongesshow  an  increase  of  808kilos.  in  weight, and470/.  in  value.  Sponges. 

Gelatine,  isinglass,  and  glue  increased  in  value  2,550/.,  but  the  aelatine, 
quantities  were  proportionately  far  more  considerable. 

Wool,  in  the  fleece,  black,  sliowed  a decrease  in  every  respect  ; Wool, 
the  total  import  being  20,500/.  White  increased  in  quantity  by 
13 J per  cent.,  but  decreased  in  value  from  142,200/.  to  122,000/. 

For  black  wool,  washed,  there  seems  to  be  no  demand,  but  white 

was  imported  to  the  value  of  35,600/.  ' 

Carded  wool,  both  white  and  black,  seems  to  be  out  of  the 
market  almost  entirely  ; but  combed  wool,  white  and  dyed,  shows  an 
increase  both  in  weight  and  value.  White  42,000/.,  coloured  7,140/. 

167  tons  of  waste  combings,  valued  at  28,300/.,  were  imported  Waste 
in  1895,  as  compared  with  116  tons,  value  19,450/.,  in  1894.  The  combings. 
163  tons  of  shoddy,  valued  at  11,670/.,  imported  in  1894,  also  rose  Shoddy, 
to  221  tons,  valued  at  15,700/.  in  the  year  following. 

Animal  fats  and  oils  (lard,  dripping,  and  margarine  excepted)  Animal  fats, 
differed  very  little  in  quantity ; but  the  value  imported  increased 
from  26,600/.  in  1894  to  33,200/.  in  1895. 

Baw  hides  decreased  in  quantity,  but  rose  50  per  cent,  in  value.  Hides, 
the  total  import  being  valued  at  26,200/.  The  dried  article 
decreased  in  quantity  from  2,707  to  1,956  tons ; at  the  same  time, 
the  value  of  the  latter  was  computed  at  146,200/.,  as  against 
168,000/.  for  the  larger  quantity  the  year  before. 

Tanned  hides  of  all  descriptions  increased  considerably  in 
quantity  ; the  value  rose  in  a smaller  proportion.  The  figures  for 
1895  were  56,800/. 

Skins  with  the  hair  or  wool  on  doubled  in  value,  though  not  in  Skins, 
weight.  2,846  kilos,  were  imported,  the  estimated  value  being  1,980/. 

In  kid  the  increase  was  also  great,  the.  value  rising  from  2,900/.  Kid. 
in  1894  to  5,200/.  in  1895. 

Animal  hair  imported  is  "valued  at  30,300/.  Sausage-skins,  Hair, 
salted  and  dried,  13,500/. 

In  the  sub-division — vegetable  substances — staves  for  barrels  Vegetable 
(2327)  A 3 siibstances. 
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Ftavee. 


Raw  cottons. 


Increase  since 
1875. 


Tendency  to 
fall  off. 

Caoutchouc, 

&c. 

Charcoal. 
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show  a falling-off,  easily  to  be  explained  by  the  reduction  in  the 
vineyards.  The  decrease  was  410,000  staves,  the  value  imported 
in  1895  being  127,640/. 

The  raw  cottons  imported  in  1895  were  some  20  per  cent,  in 
quantity  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  sliowing  12,821  tons, 
estimated  at  575,600/. 

Looking  back  20  years  it  will  be  found  that  in  1875  Tortugal 
only  took  2,08 1 tons,  valued  at  127,500/.  In  1885  tlie  importa- 
tion had  risen  to  4,159  tuns,  at  198,000/.  In  1890  tlie  (luantity 
wms  8,231  tons,  and  the  value  420,000/.  These  figures  testify  to  a 
rapid  and  important  development  of  the  Portuguese  manufacture 
of  cotton  goods  during  the  period  just  reviewed.  From  private 
information  received,  however,  the  suspicion  is  aroused  that  the 
home  market  is,  temporarily  at  least,  somewhat  overstocked.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  falling-off  of  over  2,000  tons,  shown  by 
the  published  returns  for  the  earlier  half  of  1896. 

Caoutchouc,  gutta-percha,  ebonite,  and  similar  compounds 
increased  by  3J  tons,  the  value  imported  being  about  1,900/. 

Charcoal  rose  bv  248  tons ; the  total  value  approached  closely 
to  3,000/. 

Cork  tree  liark  was  only  imported  to  an  amount  of  12,200/., 
less  than  Imlf  of  the  value  in  1894.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however, 
it  occurred  in  very  nearly  the  same  figures  in  1892  and  1893. 

Malt  declined  174  tons  in  C|uantity,  and  2,700/.  in  value.  The 
total  amount  imported  w'as  6,140/. 

Yeast,  on  the  contrary,  increased  by  50  per  cent,  in  quantity, 
but  decreased  in  A alue  ; whilst  unmanufactured  cork  decreased 
50  per  cent,  in  quantity,  but  rose  in  value  to  5,675/.,  a gain  of 
some  14  per  cent.  This  article  of  importation  appears  to  be 
almost  entirely  derived  from  Spain.  It  is  possibly  destined  for 
eventual  re-exportation. 

Textile  filaments,  similar  to  flax,  not  otherwise  specified,  also 
show  an  increase,  the  value  imported  being  8,730/. 

Fruits  and  seeds  for  distillation  are  marked  at  620/.,  a decline 
from  the  previous  year. 

Wood  for  fuel  rose  to  1,400/.,  nearly  doable  the  previous  figures. 
In  raw  flax  and  hemp  there  was  a decrease  of  20,000/.,  the 
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In  wood  for  cabinet  work  there  was  an  increase  of  521  tons  in 
weight,  the  value  given  being  19,300/.  Veneers  show  a decrease 
of  from  36  tons  to  19  tons,  but  the  value  fell  very  slightly  in  pro- 
portion ; the  total  amount  for  1895  was  1,380/. 

Ordinary  timber,  in  baulks,  at  19,500/.,  is  a trifle  lower  than 
the  figures  of  the  previous  year;  the  same  article,  sawn  into 
planks,  increased  by  about  20,000/.,  showing  a total  of  86,660/. 

In  timber  for  masts  there  was  a decrease  in  quantity  but  an 
increase  in  value,  the  total  standing  at  700/. 

Vegetable  filaments,  unspecified,  rose  to  40,000/.,  or  8,000/. 
more  than  in  1894. 

Dry  materials  for  the  arts,  valued  at  5,570/.,  showed  a small 
increase.  The  same  may  be  said  of  mendobi  and  gergelim  oils, 
which  were  estimated  at  6,000/. 
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Palm  oil  decreased  nearly  one-lialf  in  quantity,  and  one-third  Paim  oil. 
in  value,  the  amount  imported  being  only  11,470/.  In  oil  of  sweet  Ditto,  of  sweet 
almonds  the  value  also  suffered  a reduction,  and  the  same  may  be  almonds, 
noted  as  concerns  fi.xed  liquid  oils,  unspecified  in  the  tariff 
(3,950/.) ; but  the  greatest  falling-off  was  shown  in  concrete  vege- 
table  oils  (15,000/.),  which  sliows  a decrease  of  neo.rly  60  per  cent,  vegetable  oils. 

Volatile  oils  of  turpentine  (1,180/.)  stands  at  about  ten  times  \roiatile  oils 
its  value  in  the  previous  year ; whilst  unspecified  volatile  oils  of  turpentine, 
(2,630/.)  show  but  little  variation.  *^«cl  others. 

Woods,  roots,  and  barks  for  dyeing  purposes  (6,500/.)  show  a Woods, 
small  decrease ; but  plants  and  seeds  increased  by  about  7 per  pi^nt^^and 
cent.,  reaching  7,700/.,  which  circumstance  goes  to  show  that  new  geeds. 
branches  of  agriculture  are  receiving  attention  from  the  Portuguese 
cultivator. 

Resins  and  gums  (5,700/.)  show  an  increase  of  700/,  Resins,  &c. 

Oleaginous  seeds  rose  from  9,856  tons,  value  80,760/.,  to  12,927  oleaginous 
tons,  estimated  at  101,600/.  seeds. 

Vegetable  juices,  &c.,  unspecified,  nearly  equalled  the  fgures  of  Vegetable 
1894.  The  value  imported  was  11,630/.  juices. 

In  raw  tobacco  the  increased  importation  was  very  great ; Raw  tobacco. 
2,597  tons,  valued  at  144,850/.,  were  introduced  in  1895,  as  com- 
pared with  1,887  tons,  value  88,880/.,  in  1894.  Looking  back 
20  years,  we  find  that,  in  1875,  the  importation  was  1,756  tons, 
valued  at  126,000/.  Probably  the  conditions  of  the  supply  are 
liable  to  periodical  variations. 

Passing  to  the  next  sub-division — mineral  substances — the  Mineral 
item,  mineral  waters,  is  seen  to  be  fairly  constant  in  quantity  and  substances, 
value.  Not  so  tar  and  mineral  pitch,  the  importation  of  which 
increased  sevenfold.  The  value  brought  into  the  country  was  ^ar  and  pitch 
2,470/.,  the  quantity,  1,602  tons.  (mineral) . 

Cement  and  calcined  gypsum  have  shown  a constant  decrease  Cement,  &c. 
since  1893.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  opening  of  an  important 
factory  at  Alhaudra,  on  the  Tagus,  a little  above  Lisbon.  In 
cement  the  decrease  was  from  13,387  tons  to  10,363  tons  ; in 
gypsum  from  42  to  10  tons.  Hydraulic  lime,  however,  increased  Hydraulic 
from  1,549  tons,  valued  at  2,780/.,  in  1894,  to  3,088  tons,  value 
2,900/.,  in  1895. 

Coal  diminished  by  30,000  tons,  showing  a total  importation  Coal, 
of  601,150  tons,  value  393,600/.  These  figures  nearly  approach 
those  of  1892,  the  value  being,  however,  smaller.  In  1875  the 
quantity  was  426,223  tons,  but  the  value  was  544,000/. 

Coke  and  compressed  fuels  doubled  in  quantity  and  value  as  coke  and 
compared  with  1894,  and  showed  a superiority  also  with  regard  compressed 
to  the  three  preceding  years.  Quantity  in  1895,  18,218  tons  ; 
value  15,450/. 

Sulphur  also  shows  a large  increase ; 16,977  tons,  value  Sulphur. 
59,340/.,  were  imported,  comparing  favourably  with  the  19,021 
tons,  valued  at  83,700/.,  which  were  imported  in  1885,  when  the 
vineyards  were  producing  ; for  it  shows  that  the  new  vineyards 
are  already  extensive. 

Marble  and  alabaster,  both  sa\Mi  and  in  the  rough,  show  a Marble, 
large  increase.  Collectivelv,  the  value  imported  was  6,600/. 
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Mineral  substances  in  the  rougli,  not  specifically  mentioned, 
show  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  weight,  but  in  lesser 
proportion  as  regards  value.  The  amount  of  the  import  vas 
14,480Z. 

Light  and  medium  mineral  oils  for  illuminating  purposes 
decreased  by  1,000  tons,  but  still  compare  favourably  with 
previous  years.  The  total  value  was  104,160/. 

The  heavy  mineral  oils  for  lubricating  purposes  show,  on  the 
contrarv,  a large  increase,  both  in  weight  and  value — 1,780  tons 
were  imported,  the  value  being  a trifle  over  14,000/.  The  small- 
ness of  the  last  two  crops  of  olives  accounts,  perhaps,  for  this 
increase. 

Taking  the  sub-division — metals — we  find  that  the  importation 
of  steel  wire  (212/.)  decreased  to  even  a lower  sum  than  in  1802 
(290/.),  while  steel  in  ingots  descended  to  zero. 

Cast  and  rolled  steel  decreased  from  1,505  tons  to  961  tons  as 
regards  weight,  but  rose  from  17,800  to  20,900/.  as  regards  value. 

In  steels  rails  there  was  a rise  from  179  tons  to  270  tons. 

Antimony,  metallic,  or  sulphuret,  decreased  by  IJ  tons. 

Cast  lead  increased  slightly  in  quantity  but  decreased  in  value 
to  21,200/.,  while  rolled  lead  decreased  in  both  ways,  the  value 
imported  being  4,550/. 

Copper,  pure,  brass,  bronze,  or  similar  alloys,  rolled  or 
beaten,  or  in  vessels  unfinished,  also  show  a considerable  increase, 
the  value  imported  being  8,250/.,  as  compared  with  1,380/.  in  1894. 

In  the  same  metals,  drawn  (5,800/.),  the  value  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  preceding  year ; while  the  corresponding 
substances,  cast,  hammered,  rolled,  or  in  ingots,  show  a rise  from 
20,100/.  to  23,550/. 

Tin,  in  ingots  (^21,750/.),  shows  a rise  of  20  per  cent.;  rolled 
tin  was  the  same  in  quantity,  but  descended  in  value  to  370/.,  as 
compared  with  665/.  in  the  previous  year  ; and  solder,  continuing 
its  descent  since  1892,  was  only  imported  to  the  extent  of  34/. 

Iron,  hammered  or  rolled,  rough,  shows  an  insignificant 
decrease  at  189,125/.  : but  the  tin  and  galvanised  article 
experienced  a rise  of  nearly  70  per  cent,  as  regards  quantity,  the 
total  value  imported  being  84,000/.  in  round  numbers. 

A rise,  but  not  so  important,  is  observable  in  the  tinned  or 
galvanised  iron,  printed  or  painted,  the  value  imported  being  1,440/. 

Tig-iron  increased  200  tons  in  quantity,  and  decreased  2,000/. 
in  value.  The  value  of  the  import  was  24,400/.  A .similar 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  iron  wire  of  all  kinds  is  observable, 
and  it  is  accompanied  by  a proportionate  increase  in  the  value, 
which  was  49,770/. 

There  was  a comparatively  large  falling-off  both  in  the  quantity 
and  the  value  of  the  mercury  imported,  the  latter  falling  to  2,230/. 

The  importation  of  gold  (coin  excepted)  was  200,850/.,  as  com- 
pared with  122,500/.  in  1894  ; and  an  increase  is  noticeable  in 
the  importation  of  silver  (coin  excepted),  the  figures  being  23,500/. 
m 1894,  and  33,200/.  in  1895. 

As  regards  zinc,  rolled  or  in  ingots,  the  figures  are  particularly 
wortliy  of  note,  for  while  in  1894  some  394  tons  were  imported 
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at  a value  of  15,600/.,  445  tons  were  imported  in  1895,  the  value 
of  which  was  only  7,700/. 

In  chemical  products  we  find  that,  as  compared  with  1894,  the  Chemical 
importation  of  pyroligneous  acid  (1,000/.)  showed  an  increase 

1.  L */  o \ ' / 'V’S4]*10'U8 

107  per  cent. ; arsenious  acid  (250/.),  an  increase  of  70  per  cent.; 
muriatic  acid  (2,800/.),  an  increase  of  170  per  cent.;  nitrate  of 
potash  (10,800/.  j,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent. ; nitrate  of  soda 
(5,100/.),  an  increase  of  40  per  cent.;  iodine  (580/.),  an  increase  of 
15  per  cent. ; phosphorus  (1,300/.),  an  increase  of  97  per  cent. : 
refined  carbonate  of  potash  (1,580/.),  an  increase  of  76  per  cent.; 
unrefined  c.arhonate  of  potash  (484/.),  an  increase  of  53  per  cent. ; 
carbonate  of  soda,  unrefined  (340/ ),  an  increase  of  44  per  cent.  ; 
ehloride  of  sodium  (1,009/.),  an  increase  of  79  per  cent.;  sulphate 
of  soda  (1,920/.),  an  increase  of  45  per  cent.;  sulphate  of  potash 
(520/.),  an  increase  of  1,826  per  cent.;  sulphate  of  iron  (1,360/.), 
an  increase  of  870  per  cent  ; sundries,  unspecified  (55,600/.)  an 
increase  of  6 per  cent. 

Nitrate  of  silver  (620/.)  is  vei'V  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  the  value  of  tlie  sulphate 
of  copper  imported  (36,920/.),  although  the  qnantity  decreased  by 
some  500  tons 

The  following  show  a decrease: — Sulphuric  acid  (79/.)  41  per 
cent.  ; borate  of  soda  (355/.),  51  per  cent.;  carbonate  of  soda,  dry 
(11,900/.),  9 per  cent.;  chloride  of  lime  (4,200/.),  27  per  cent. ; 
salts  of  quinine  (1,700/.),  27  per  cent. 

‘‘  Sundries,”  which  is  the  last  sub-division  of  this  Class  II,  show  Sundries, 
an  increase  in  the  importation  of  the  following  articles : — Fatty 
acids  (1.850/.),  24  per  cent. ; purified  paraffin  (6,370/.),  340  per 
cent. ; artificial  manures  (19,680/.),  63  per  cent. ; waste  paper, 
pulp,  rags,  &c.,  for  paper  making  ( 19,420/.),  73  per  cent. ; vegetable, 
mineral,  or  animal  wax  (3,200/.),  10  per  cent.;  paints  and  colours, 
unprepared  (47,000/.),  35  per  cent. ; substances  for  medicinal  use, 
or  in  perfumery  not  specifically  mentioned  (17,000/.),  6 per  cent. : 
wicks  for  candles  (330/.),  4^  per  cent. 

Decreases  are  shown  by  dyer’s  extracts  (31,720/.),  11  per  cent. ; 
margarine  (7,230/.),  41  per  cent. ; lamp  black  (135/.),  55  per  cent. 

Class  111  embraces  threads,  yarns,  felts,  and  woven  fabrics  class  III, 
made  and  unmade.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1895  threads, 
embraced  by  it  was  1,163,093/.,  that  is  to  say  140,312/.  more  than 
in  1894.  Its  sub-divisions  are  wool,  silk,  cotton,  flax,  and  such 
like,  and  sundries. 

Woollen  goods,  which  Portugal  imported  in  1875  to  the  value  Woollen 
of  729,255/.,  of  which  some  256,896/.  was  purchased  in  the  United  soods. 
Kingdom,  it  only  imported  in  1895  to  the  amount  of  244,677/. 
from  all  countries.  The  returns  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
1896  show  a continued  tendency  to  decrease. 

Berlin  wool  and  worsted  were  imported  in  1895  to  the  value  in  wool, 
of  10,540/.,  which  was  about  1,290/.  less  than  the  preceding  year. 

Blankets  were  128/.,  as  coni])ared  wdtli  222/.  in  1894;  but 
shawls  and  kerchiefs  (26,290/.)  there  was  an  increase  of  about 
6,650/. ; and  an  increase  of  about  2,000/.  is  also  seen  in  carpets 
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and  druggets  (14,470/.).  Piece-goods  figure  for  17,350/.,  as  against 
15,900/.  in  the  preceding  year.  Made-up  goods  to  the  value  of 
19,000/.  were  imported  in  1895,  being  1,930/.  more  than  in  1894. 

The  trade  in  silk  also  does  not  compare  favourably  with  that 
of  former  da}  s.  In  1875  the  total  value  imported  was  245,340/., 
of  which,  liowever.  only  some  41,700/.  was  drawn  from  Great 
Britain.  The  year  1895,  compared  with  1894,  shows  an  increase 
of  about  21,700/.,  the  value  imported  having  been  200,80(1/. 

Eaw  silk  (25,700/.)  decreased  14  per  cent.,  tlie  increa.se  being 
in  silk  manufactures.  Tims  silk  thread  (7,970/.)  rose  by  nearly  1() 
per  cent. ; shawls  (4,720/.),  26  per  cent. ; ribbons  and  braids 
(34,636/.),  32  percent. ; silk  handkerchiefs  (21,460/.),  32  per  cent. ; 
silk  plush  for  men’s  hats  (630/.),  36  per  cent. ; silk  plushes  and 
velvets  (21,500/.),  6 per  cent.;  pure  silk  textile  fabrics  (48,430/.), 
44  per  cent. ; mixed  textile  fabrics  (27,200/ ),  35  per  cent. ; silk 
ties  (712/.),  50  per  cent.  ; made-up  goods  (6,210/.),  44  per  cent. 

Knitted  goods  (975/.),  and  cloths  for  sieves  (620/.),  differ  but 
slightly  from  the  previous  returns. 

The  total  value  of  the  cotton  goods  imported  in  1895 
(541,216/.)  compares  favourably  with  the  previous  year,  as  it 
shows  a general  increase  of  16  per  cent.,  but  a retrospective 
glance  of  20  years  shows  us  how  far  even  those  improved  figures 
are  from  the  982,700/.  of  cotton  goods  which  Portugal  imported 
in  1875,  of  which  918,000/.  were  derived  from  Great  Britain.  In 
the  latter  sum,  however,  about  52,000/.  of  raw  cotton  is  included. 

As  regards  the  various  numbers  of  cotton  thread  in  hanks, 
some  show  a rise,  and  others  a fall,  the  total  value  (11,050/.) 
denoting  an  increase  of  74  per  cent.  Sewing  cotton  ("65,100/.) 
shows  the  large  increase  of  34  per  cent.,  and  the  returns  for  the 
first  half  of  the  year  1896  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rise  is 
permanent. 

Linseys,  blankets,  and  moleskins  show  an  increase  of  95  per 
cent,  in  the  bleached  and  unbleached  kinds  (170/.),  but  a decrease 
of  44  per  cent,  in  the  dyed  article  (5,350/.). 

The  following  goods  show  an  increase : — Ducks,  drills, 
hollands,  &c.  (4,930/.),  54  per  cent.  ; muslins  and  cambrics  (2,600/.), 
54  per  cent.  ; tulle,  canvas,  &c.  (8,960/.),  40  per  cent.;  tapes  and 
braids  (3,640/.),  28  percent.;  laces, insertions,  Ac.  (9,410/.),  16  per 
cent.;  serges  and  crapes  (32,100/.),  46  per  cent.;  textile  fabrics, 
plain,  unbleached  (37,710/.),  25  per  cent. ; textile  fabrics,  plain, 
bleached  (200,400/.),  134  cent. ; damasks,  satinettes,  &c.,  white 
(9,800/.),  11  per  cent.  ; damasks,  satinettes,  &c.,  coloured  or 
printed  (89,450/.),  19  per  cent. ; cotton,  velvets,  and  plushes 
(13,820/.),  94  per  cent.;  textile  fabrics,  made  up,  not  specifically 
mentioned  (9,200/.),  94  per  cent. ; knitted  goods  (15,740/.),  64 
per  cent. 

Men’s  collars  and  cuff’s  (660/.)  suffered  a decrease  of  11  per 
cent.  ; bombazines  and  velutines  (300/.),  11  per  cent. ; bobinet, 
gauze,  lace  curtains,  &c.  (3,625/.),  13  per  cent. 

Shawls  and  kerchiefs  (17,090/.),  although  suffering  a slight 
decrease  in  quantity,  differed  from  the  preceding  year  by  only  1/. 
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Linen,  lieinpen,  and  such  like  goods  were  imported  in  1895  Linen  <»ood«, 
to  a total  value  of  107,000/.,  as  compared  with  102,000/.  in  1894, 
and  73,871/.  in  1892.  The  present  figures  represent  exactly  the 
value  of  the  same  import  in  1875,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  a 
tendency  to  increase  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1896. 

An  average  increase  is  noticeable  in  the  following: — Yarn  of  Increases 
jute,  or  other  vegetable  fibres  (39,000/.),  about  10  per  cent. 
damasks,  towellings,  &c.  (5,200/. ),  24  per  cent.;  sliawls  and' ker- 
chiefs (3,160/.),  52  per  cent.  ; drills,  ducks,  hollands,  and  sail- 
cloth  (4,170/.),  11  ])er  cent.  ; laces,  insertions,  and  edgings  (285/.), 

220  per  cent.  ; carpets  and  druggets  (132/.),  21  per  cent. ; velvets, 

])lushes,  and  such  like  (4,130/.),  17J  per  cent.;  textile  fabrics,  not 
specifically  mentioned  (9,730/.),  21  per  cent.  ; liemp  and  jute 
sacking  (735/.),  16  per  cent. 

The  goods  which  show  a decreasetl  importation  are  the  follow-  Decreases, 
ing: — Linen  or  hempen  tliread  (24,450/.),  13|-  per  cent.;  yarn  for 
sacking,  dry  spun  (9,970/.),  3 per  cent.;  made-up  goods  (5,230/.), 

3^  per  cent. 

Muslins  and  cambrics  (230/.),  and  fine  canvas,  gauze,  tulle,  &c.  Muslins 
(145/.),  were  not  modified  to  any  extent  worthy  of  mention.  cambrics,  &c. 

The  last  sub-division  of  Class  III,  einljracing  goods  valued  at  other 
69,335/.,  shows  the  following  increases  of  imports  : — increases  in 

(Jotton  pulp  and  hydrophyle  (245/.),  58  per  cent.  ; caoutchouc 
in  coni])iiiation  with  silk  (2,.580/.),  41  per  cent. ; caoutchouc  in 
conjunction  with  cotton  (2,550/.),  12^  per  cent.  ; felt  in  sheets, 
dyed  or  printed  (1,945/.),  88  per  cent. ; felt  carpets  and  druggets 
(280/.),  1,000  per  cent. ; passementerie,  woollen  (18,250/.),  22  per 
cent. ; passementerie,  silk  (6,940/.),  2 per  cent. ; passementerie, 
containing  gold  or  silver  (760/.),  32  per  cent.  ; tarred  fabrics 
(493/.),  3,250  per  cent.  ; horsehair  stuffs  (295/.),  740  per  cent. ; 
tarred  fabrics,  waterproof  stuffs,  horsehair  stubs,  &c.,  made  up 
(8,485/.),  30  per  cent.  Caoutchouc  in  combination  with  woollen 
stuffs  (1,270/.),  gave  nearly  the  same  figures  as  in  1894. 

The  principal  decreases  observable  are : — Felt  in  sheets,  with  And 
hair  and  tar  (450/.),  18  per  cent.  ; felt  in  sheets  for  dyeing  or  decreases, 
printing  (180/.),  65  per  cent.  ; passementerie  of  cotton  (4,440/.), 

6^  per  cent. ; embroidered  tissues  (20,000/.),  7 per  cent. 

Class  IV,  articles  of  food,  sums  up  to  2,955.450/.,  which  is  class  IV, 
some  450,000/.  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  It  embraces  the  articles  of 
sub-divisions,  liquors,  cereals.  Hour,  colonial  pi’oduce,  fish  and 
sundries. 

Tlie  brst  sub-division,  liquors,  exceeds  in  value  the  importation  Liquors, 
of  1894  i)y  23,961/.  The  chief  item  it  emlnaces  is  alcohol, 
imported  in  the  wood,  presumably  for  sti’engthening  tiie  native 
wines.  The  quantity  imported  in  1895  was  e(piivalent  to  4,556,860 
litres  of  absolute  alcohol,  the  value  of  it  being  129,950/.,  or  an 
excess  of  23,324/.  as  conqiared  with  1894. 

The  increase  or  deci’ease  (generally  the  former)  in  the  other  other  items, 
articles  which  com])Ose  this  sub-division  is  of  small  importance, 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  values  returned  for  1895 
which  are  as  follows  : — 
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Cereals, 

continuous 

increase. 


Observations 
on  this. 


Flour 


Millet,  stare) I, 

(fee. 


Brandy  (bottled),  385/.;  cognac,  3,260/.;  gin  and  Hollamis, 
1,810/. ; liqueurs,  1,325/.  ; sundry  liquors,  2,900/.  ; beer,  3,450/. ; 
wines  in  the  wood,  560/. ; bottled  wines,  3,480/.  ; and  vinegar, 
175/. 

The  next  sub-division,  cereals,  is  the  most  important  of  all 
in  the  tariff,  for,  coupled  with  the  decreased  exportation  of  wine, 
it  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  commercial  deficit  which  is  threatening 
the  country.  Portugal  imported  in  1895  cereals  to  an  amount  of 
1,229,000/.,  being  300,000/.  more  than  in  1894.  The  chief  items 
are : — Barley,  550/. ; flour,  85/.  ; maize,  62,000/. ; wheat, 
1,118,881/. 

Looking  back  to  former  years,  we  find  that  in  1875  only 
697,140/.  of  bread  scuffs  was  necessary  to  supply  the  deficit  of 
native  production  ; in  1885  the  amount  rose  to  905,625/. ; in  1890 
it  was  887,000/.;  in  1892  it  was  1,042,593/.;  and  in  1893  it  rose 
to  the  unprecedented  amount  of  1,277,074/. 

When  treating,  later  on,  of  the  exportation  of  wine,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  whereas  the  value  of  that  export  returned,  in  1893,  to 
very  nearly  the  figure  at  wdiich  it  stood  in  1875  (without  taking* 
into  account  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  wine  in  1893  as  com- 
pared with  1875),  the  value  of  the  corn  which  it  w^as  found 
necessary  to  import  was  very  nearly  double  that  of  1875. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  area  devoted  to 
vineyards  in  1875  must  have  been  much  greater  than  in  1893, 
aiul  presuming  that  the  vineyards  devastated  by  the  phylloxera 
are  now  being  sown  with  corn,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  increase  of  the  population  has  been  very  small,  this  constant 
demand  for  foreign  cereals  to  meet  the  deficit  of  the  native  produc- 
tion becomes  a difficult  problem  to  solve. 

The  explanation  probably  is  that,  whereas  in  former  times  the 
poorer  classes  lived  mostly  upon  maize,  rarely  tasting  wlieaten 
bread,  the  sudden  influx  of  vrealth,  owfing  to  the  extensive  produc- 
tion and  exportation  of  wdne  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  life 
of  the  old  vineyards,  led  the  poor  to  indulge  in  the  more  palatable 
article  of  food,  and  the  richer  classes  to  adopt  a wdiiter  bread  for 
consumption.  This  change  w^as  fostered  by  the  establishment  of 
large  steam  mills  for  the  supply  of  the  wlieaten  flour,  and  by  the 
consumption  for  the  maize  created  by  the  increase  of  animal 
labour,  the  result  of  the  tram  lines  in  the  cities,  and  the  good 
roads  made  all  over  the  country. 

That  period  of  prosperity  has,  unhappily,  passed  away,  but 
tlie  taste  or  craving  for  the  foreign  aliment  still  remains. 

At  any  rate  it  is  tlie  chief  cause  of  the  great  drain  of  gold 
from  which  Portugal  has  suffered  during  the  last  few^  years,  and 
wdiich,  while  the  importation  of  cereals  to  such  an  extent  con- 
tinues, there  seems  but  little  hope  wdll  cease. 

The  next  sub-division,  flour,  also  shows  an  increase  as  regards 
tlie  year  1894;  the  difference  between  the  returns  being  approx^'- 
mately  50  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  this  sub-division  is 
352,988/. 

Canary  seed,  millet,  &c.,  figure  for  2,400/. ; starch  in  pow^der 
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and  dextrine  for  10,938/. ; starch  in  lumps  for  5,785/.;  mandioc, 

&c.,  for  14,000/. ; and  all  these  show  a decrease. 

Increases  are  shown  by  rice  (177,414/.),  33  per  cent. ; potatos  Rice, potatos, 
(20,450/.),  26  per  cent.;  biscuits  (1,040/.),  15  per  cent. ; kneaded  and  sundries, 
cereals  (19,420/.),  3,490  per  cent.;  meal  for  soups  (1,825/.),  16  per 
cent.;  broad  beans  (99,280/.),  139  per  cent.;  pastes  for  soups 
(425/.),  18  per  cent. 

In  the  total  importation  of  colonial  produce  a decrease  of  Colonial 
about  3 per  cent,  is  (observable,  which  is  almost  general,  the  one  P^’^duce. 
exception  being  cocoa  nibs  and  husks  (3,715/.),  which  show  a 
decrease  of  65  per  cent.  The  other  figures  are  : — Sugar,  434,865/.  ; 
coffee,  140,350/. ; chicory,  3,090/. ; tea,  57,320/.  : chocolate,  2,450/.; 
spices,  8,370/.  ; and  molasses,  1,865/. 

In  fish  there  is  a small  decrease,  chiefly  connected  with  the  ¥i,h. 
unspecified  fresh  article,  which  fell  from  26,225/.  to  6,000/.,  and 
with  unspecified  salt  fish  (6,216/.),  which  shows  a decrease  of  11 
per  cent. ; cod  fish  (435,560/.)  shows  an  increase  of  12,000/.  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year;  and  sardines  (10,060/.)  an  increase 
of  1,700/.  Slif^ll  fish  was  imported  to  tlie  amount  of  200/. 

Sundries  of  this  class  (115,933/.)  sliow  an  increase  of  4,000/. 

They  embrace  the  following  articles  : — 

Olive  oil  (8,630/.)  with  an  increase  of  33  per  cent.,  partly  due 
to  the  smallness  and  bad  quality  of  the  native  (trop  in  1895,  and  sundries, 
partly  to  the  increased  exportation  of  tinned  sardines ; lard  and 
dripping  (1,440/.)  as  compared  with  335/.  in  the  year  1894;  meat 
of  all  kimis  (5,400/.)  showing  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.;  pre- 
served provisions  (3,920/.),  a rise  of  22  per  cent.  ; sweetmeats 
(6,640/.),  a rise  of  7^  per  cent. ; vegetables,  &c.  (4,115/.),  a rise  of 
about  1,750/. ; forage  (2,970/.),  a rise  of  about  2,000/. ; fruits,  fresh 
or  dried  (7,300/.),  a decrease  of  55  per  cent. ; butter  (54,325/.),  a 
decrease  of  1-i-  per  cent.,  it  being  worthy  of  note  that  in  1875  the 
value  of  the  butter  imported  from  Great  Britain  only  was 
121,200/. ; margarine,  84/.;  honey,  7/.;  eggs,  344/.,  whereas  in  the 
preceding  year  only  3/.  in  A^alue  was  imported;  pepper  (6,270/.), 
an  increase  of  3 per  cent. ; cheese  (14,350/.),  a rise  of  11  per  cent., 
but  still  very  far  from  the  22,965/.  imported  in  1875,  of  which 
7,500/.  was  drawn  from  Great  Britain,  or  the  27,000/.  imported 
in  1883,  of  which  15,000/.  worth  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  graj)es  and  raisins  (170/.)  the  variation  is  not  worth  mention- 
ing. 

Class  V,  embraces  apparatus,  instruments,  machines  and  Class  V : 
utensils  employed  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  industries,  and  a<>ri-  ^instruments, 
culture;  also  vessels,  arms,  and  veliicles.  The  total  value  total  figures. 
declared  under  tliese  headings  is  368,410/.,  which  very  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  return  for  1 894. 

Commencing  with  such  articles  as  show  an  increase,  the  fol- 
lowing list  may  be  formed  : — 

Bhotographic  ap])aratus  (2,600/.),  10^-  j)er  cent.;  printing 
machines  (2,270/.),  162  ]>er  cent.;  reaping  machines,  thrashing^ 
machines,  straw  pressing  machines,  steam  i)longiis,  &c.  (5,383>/.), 
about  double  the  previous  return  ; tyj^e  ami  ornaments  (2,442/.;, 
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Sailing 
vessels,  &c. 


Vehicles. 


Weapons. 


Class  VI  : 
Sundry 
manufactnrcil 
goods. 

Animal 

substances. 


40  per  cent.  ; pliotogra])hic  dry  plates  (2,370/.),  22  per  cent. ; gas 
and  water  meters  (5,100/.),  27  per  cent.  ; engraved  copper  c>  linders 
for  calico  printing  (7,360/.),  56  per  cent ; surgical,  cliemical,  and 
physical-educational  apparatus  (7,070/.),  about  2 per  cent. ; tools 
(45,200/.),  no  difference  worth  mentioning;  musical  instruments 
and  parts  thereof  (22,850/.),  50  per  cent.;  spectacles,  opera  glasses, 
&c.  (3,000/.),  38  per  cent. ; steam,  gas,  and  hot-air  engines 
(16,900/.),  48  per  cent.,  there  being  a decrease  of  about  30  per 
cent,  in  the  weight  and  value  of  engines  of  under  30  h.p.,  which  was 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  number,  weight  and  value  of 
engines  of  larger  types  ; models  of  apparatus,  scientific  colleciions, 
&c.  (1,580/.),  an  increase  of  170/.  ; articles  for  offices,  drawing,  and 
printing  (8,100/.),  no  variation  ; gold  watches  4,448  in  number, 
as  against  3,478  in  1894,  and  11,830/.,  as  compared  with  9,730/.  in 
value  ; watches  in  other  metals,  29,822  in  number,  and  20,900/.  in 
value,  as  compared  with  23,632  in  numl)er,  and  19,4-10/.  in  value 
in  the  previous  year ; turret  clocks,  8,  valued  at  200/. ; clocks  in 
general,  23,511,  valued  at  6,660/.,  against  14,482,  valued  at  4,660/. 
in  1894;  parts  of  clocks  and  watches  (610/.),  30  per  cent.  ; belting 
for  machinery  (7,355/.),  40  per  cent. 

The  reductions  comprise: — Prepared  carbon  (400/.),  6 per 
cent.;  cylinders  (plain)  for  printing  calico  (222/.),  60  per  cent. , 
generators  of  steam  (6,300/.),  2 per  cent.  ; agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural implements  (3,740/.),  37  per  cent. ; sevung  machines,  8,934 
in  number,  and  22,120/.  in  value,  as  compared  with  7,741,  valued  at 
25,040/.  in  1894;  galvanic  batteries  (235/.),  50  per  cent.  ; painters’ 
brushes  (1,490/.),  9 per  cent.;  fishing  nets  (3,275/.;,  9 per  cent.; 
canvas  for  oil  paintings  (200/.),  10  per  cent. 

Twent}^-seven  sailing  vessels  were  imported,  valued  at  8,580/., 
as  compared  with  41,  valued  at  10,270/.  in  the  previous  year;  and 
1 steamer  valued  at  4,550/.  Fourteen  vessels,  valued  at  3,540/., 
were  condemned  as  unseaworthy.  Polling  stock  for  railways  rose 
to  more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  previous  year,  being 
14,250/.  in  value.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds  (1,700/.)  fell  off  14  per 
cent.  Cycles  (5,040/.)  increased  a trifle  in  number,  but  decreased 
somewhat  in  value. 

In  the  value  of  the  weapons  imported  there  was  a general 
decrease.  Side-arms  and  parts  thereof  (385/.)  fell  off  57  per 
cent  ; artillery  and  parts  thereof  (1,865/.),  18  per  cent.  ; muzzle- 
loading guns  (850/.),  11  per  cent. ; breech-loaders  (3,420/.),  46  per 
cent.;  pistols  and  parts  of  fire-arms  (570/.),  33  per  cent. 

Class  VI — sundry  manufactured  goods  (621,805/.; — shows  a 
total  increase  of  35,310/.  It  comprises  the  sub-divisions  of  manu- 
factures of  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  and  metallic  substances ; 
paper  articles  and  printing  materials ; and  sundries. 

In  the  animal  division  the  following  goods  show  an  increase  : — 

Whalebone,  real  and  artificial  (940/.),  50  percent.;  human  hair, 
made  up  (655/.),  21  per  cent.;  kid  gloves  over  12  inches  long 
(100/.)  about  five  times  the  value  in  the  previous  year  ; tortoise- 
shell, made  up  (36/.),  30  per  cent.  ; horn  and  bone  goods  (780/.), 
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24  per  cent. ; fur  goods  (940/.),  335  per  cent. ; feather  goods 
(1,410/.),  670  percent. 

Unspecified  goods  (3,150/.)  stand  at  almost  the  same  gmount 
as  in  1894;  hut  the  following  goods  show  a decrease: — 

Horse-hair  goods  (204/.)  55  per  cent. ; kid  gloves  under  12 
indies  in  length  (3,355/.),  33  percent. ; ivory  goods  (620/.),  37  per 
cent. ; skin  or  leather  goods,  not  otherwise  mentioned  (4,120/.),  7 
per  cent. 

As  regards  goods  of  a vegetable  origin,  the  following  increases  Vegetable 
ai  « noticeable substances. 

Cork  goods  (370/.),  230  per  cent.;  furniture  and  such  like 
(7,400/.),  26  per  cent.  ; articles,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  made  of 
vcixetable  fibres  (1,190/.),  54  per  cent.  ; straw,  plaited  or  fancy,  for 
bonnets  (1,820/.),  318  per  cent. 

Decreases  are  observable  in  rubber  goods,  not  otherwise  men- 
tioned (9,250/.),  3 per  cent.  ; wood,  sawn  and  planed  (1,670/.),  10 
per  cent. ; wooden  goods,  not  otherwise  mentioned  (3,710/.),  15 
])er  cent.  ; straw  goods,  not  otherwise  mentioned  (64/.),  50  per 
cent. 

In  goods  of  a mineral  origin  tlie  following  show  an  increase: — Mineral] 
common  crockery  ware  (920/.),  13  per  cent.;  porcelain  ware 
(7,550/.),  20  per  cent. ; encaustic  tiles  (545/.),  100  per  cent. ; 
common  glass  in  bottles  and  carboys  (53,720/.),  14  per  cent. ; 
plate-glass,  silvered  (2,650/.),  120  per  cent. ; glassware,  not  other- 
wise mentioned  (20,220/.),  12  per  cent. 

A decrease  is  shown  by : — fine  crockery  ware  (5,020/.),  6 per 
cent.;  mineral  goods  not  otherwise  mentioned  (2,700/.),  4 per 
cent.;  ceramic  goods,  not  otherwise  mentioned  (4,110/.),  43  per 
cent.;  plate-glass  (1,685/.),  30  per  cent. ; lamp  chimneys  (2,140/.), 

18  per  cent. ; window-glass  (55/.),  66  per  cent. 

Metallic  goods  (178,563/.)  show  an  increase  of  5,370/.  on  the  Ditto, 
whole.  Taken  separately  the  following  specialities  show  an  i^etallic 
increased  importation  : — ® 

Steel  wire  for  umbrella  frames  (1,860/.),  14  per  cent. ; scissors 
(2,715/.),  27  per  cent. ; cutlery  in  general  (14,200/.),  15  J per 
cent. ; copper  and  brass  taps  (890/.),  3-^  per  cent. ; copper  and 
brass  tubes  (5,200/.),  38  per  cent. ; copper  and  brass  manufac- 
tures, unspecified  (27,570/.),  25  per  cent.;  pewter  goods  (1,950/.), 

8 per  cent. ; cast-iron  goods,  coated,  unspecified  (12,135/.),  24  per 
cent. ; iron  tubes,  wrought  or  drawn,  plain  (6,720/.),  37  per  cent; 
iron  tubes,  wrought  or  drawn,  coated  (3,785/.),  10  per  cent.;  iron 
cables,  ropes,  anchors,  and  such  like  (16,610/.),  71  per  cent.;  iron 
goods,  forged  or  rolled,  not  otherwise  specified,  in  the  rough 
(6,880/.),  6 cent.;  ditto,  ditto,  coated  (2,700/.),  15  per  cent.; 

iron  wire  goods  (4,070/.),  5 xier  cent. ; plant  (iron  or  steel)  not 
otherwise  specified,  for  railways  (2,470/.),  143  per  cent.;  metal 
goods,  not  otherwise  specified  (870/.),  195  per  cent.;  gold  coin 
(870/.),  18  i)er  cent. ; gold  in  manufactures  (7,040/.),  31 J per 
cent.;  nails,  unspecified  (6,160/.),  9 per  cent.;  zinc,  rolled,  &c. 

(225/.),  11  per  cent.;  zinc  goods,  unspecified  (1,330/.),  4 per 
cent. 
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Ditiereiices  not  worthy  of  nieiition  are  met  with  in  hooks  and 
eyes,  pins,  hair-pins,  and  such  like  (4,920/.) ; apparatus  for  rail- 
way stations  (75/.)  : cast-iron  rough  goods,  unspecified  (6,060/.)  ; 
copper  and  brass  nails  (1,510/.). 

Decreases  are  observable  in  steel  springs  for  vehicles  (225/.), 
40  per  cent. : steel  goods,  unspecified  (6,300/.),  9 per  cent.  ; lead 
goods  (540/.),  41  per  cent.;  cast-iron  tubes  (46/.),  one-third  of 
previous  return  ; iron  goods,  wrought  or  rolled,  painted,  polished, 
gilded,  enamelled,  &c.  (7,040/.),  4-|-  per  cent.  ; silver  coin  (19,770/.), 
49  per  cent.  ; silver  goods  (5,750/.),  11  per  cent. 

Paper,  111  the  sub-divisioii  of  paper  and  typographical,  lithographical, 

tyi^ographical,  ppg  goods  (107,225/.),  there  is  a total  increase  of  about 

?oo  s.  g cent.  Analysed,  it  gives  the  following  results : — 

Increased  importation  is  shown  by  engravings  and  prints  in 
one  colour  only,  drawings  and  music  (1,305/.),  44  per  cent. ; card 
and  pasteboard  manufactures  (5,780/.),  23  per  cent. ; playing 
cards  (300/. h 131  per  cent;  printed  matter  in  general  (4,465/.), 
91  per  cent. ; engravings  and  prints  in  more  than  one  colour 
(2,025/.),  61  per  cent.;  books,  unbound,  maps,  &c.,  in  any  foreign 
language  (7,985/.),  37  per  cent. : books,  in  any  foreign  language, 
and  plain  bindings  (420/.).  47  per  cent.;  ditto,  ditto,  in  richer 
bindings  (4,840/.),  4^  per  cent. ; books  and  pamphlets,  unbound^ 
and  maps  in  Portuguese  (8o/.),  27  per  cent. ; ditto,  ditto,  bound 
(1,335/.),  266  per  cent;  paper  for  newspapers  (16,680/.),  58^  per 
cent.  ; albumenized  paper  (530/.  ),80  per  cent;  papier  couche  for 
lithographers’  use  (2,535/.),  117  per  cent.;  wall  papers  and  such 
like  (3,340/.),  15J  per  cent.  ; covers  for  books,  leather  binding 
(103/.),  30  per  cent. ; ditto,  ditto,  percaline,  or  other  cloth  binding 
(280/.),  96  per  cent ; paintings  in  oil  or  w^ater  colours  (1,567/.),. 
65  per  cent 

The  following  show’  a decreased  importation : — cardboard 
(4,730/.),  26  per  cent. ; cardboard  cut  up  for  photographs  and 
visiting  cards  (1,164/.),  8 per  cent.  ; slates,  natural  and  artificial, 
for  w’riting  upon  (187/.),  30  per  cent. ; books  for  w’riting  in,  bound 
and  unbound  i695/.),  25  per  cent.;  writing  paper  (9,400/. ),  104 
per  cent;  sensitised  paper  for  photographic  purposes  (910/.),  28 
])er  cent. ; envelopes  and  paper  bags  (3,675/.),  12  per  cent. 

Sundries.  Class  VI — sundries  (621,805/.) — exceeds  the  return  of  1894  by 

35,312/.  The  goods  composing  it  wdiicli  show’  an  increase  are  the 
follow’ing : — 

Hat  brims  (370/.),  21  per  cent.  ; umbrella  frames,  entire 
(1,525/.),  76  per  cent.  ; ditto,  ditto,  parts  thereof  (545/.),  68  per 
cent. ; portmanteaux,  carpet  bags,  shooting  bags,  and  such  like 
(700/.),  11  per  cent;  umbrella  sticks  (47/.),  37  percent  ; imitation 
ioT.vpllpry  (7,100/.),  30  per  cent.;  w’alking  sticks  (556/.),  28  per 
Ccilc.  , outtons,  made  of  glass  or  china  (3,130/.),  53  per  cent. ; 
buttons  of  other  materials,  precious  metals  excepted  (12,600/.),  5 
per  cent. ; mats  and  matting  (392/.),  65  per  cent.  ; pocket  books, 
ciofar  cases,  and  such  like,  precious  metals  excepted  (4,125/.),  5 
per  cent. ; ladies’  hats  and  bonnets  (4,210/.),  28  per  cent. ; liquid 
glue  (135/.),  45  per  cent. ; glues,  dried  and  pasty,  gelatine,  car- 
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|»euters^  gliie,  and  isinglass  excepted (400/.), 400  percent. ; brashes 
tor  personal  use  (2,350/.  ■,  27  per  cent. ; explosive  caps  for  mining 
purposes  (2,210/.\  221  per  cent.  : work-boxes,  toilet  cases,  &c., 
fitted,  precious  metals  excepted  (1,170/.;,  12|  per  cent.;  wire, 
rubber  coated  (614/.),  24  per  cent. ; ditto,  ditto,  coated  with  any 
other  organic  matter  (760/.),  49  per  cent.;  artificial  flowers  and 
feathers  (7,750/.),  36  per  cent.;  fireworks  (745/.),  21  per  cent.; 
pills,  capsules,  pearls,  grains,  and  medicinal  extracts  (2,405/.),  25 
per  cent. ; globules,  granules,  &c.  (244/.),  121  per  cent.;  merlicinal 
tablets  (755/.),  50  per  cent.  ; medicinal  substances,  simple  oi-  com- 
pound, not  otherwise  mentioned  ('7,225/.),  29  ])cr  cent. : papier 
inn(‘he  goods  (3,250/.),  49  per  cent. ; fancy  goods  i'27,400/.) ; 15  per 
cent.;  fancy  soaps  (4,335/.),  14  per  cent. ; hat  linings  il40/.),  30 
per  cent. ; cigars  (15,810/.),  nearly  3 per  cent. ; paints,  ground  in 
oil  /4,400/.),  13  per  cent.;  fnr  trimmings,  and  oilcloth  for  hats 
(3,840/.),  23  per  cent.  ; wicks  (250/.),  12  per  cent.;  umbrellas,  &c., 
covered  (890/.),  24  per  cent.;  varnislies  (6,300/.),  K)  per  cent.; 
men’s  silk  liats  (46/.),  250  per  cent. 

Very  small  differences  are  to  be  noticed  in  fancy  cardboard 
goods  (2,570/.) ; materials  for  making  artificial  flowers  (650/.); 
oilcloth  goods  (113/.);  and  writing  ink  (1,565/.). 

Decreases  are  shown  by  the  following  articles: — Helmets,  &c. 
(27/.),  55  per  cent.;  caps,  men’s  (81/.),  25  per  cent.;  boots  and 
shoes  (1,250/.),  7 per  cent.;  ladies’  luits  and  bonnets,  straw,  plain 
or  fancy,  untrimmed  (3,685/.),  4^  per  cent. ; ditto,  ditto,  trimmed 
(221/.),  68  per  cent. ; hats,  men’s,  not  otherwise  mentioned  (560/.), 
15  ])er  cent. ; linings  for  men’s  hats  (8/.),  87  per  cent. ; cables  and 
cords  of  all  kinds,  not  metallic  (8,600/.),  15  per  cent. ; dynamite 
and  powder,  in  bulk  (700/.),  63  per  cent. ; brushes  and  brooms 
(584/.),  16  per  cent.;  mirrors,  framed  (2,140/.),  33  per  cent.; 
explosive  caps  (1,945/.),  23  per  cent. ; toilet  and  other  cases,  not 
fitted  (l,580l),  13  per  cent. ; bellows,  hand  (10/.),  50  per  cent. ; 
engravings  on  wood  or  metal  (680/.),  3^  per  cent. ; blacking 
(445/.),  28  per  cent.;  matches,  tinder,  &c.  (24/.)  50  per  cent.; 
fans  (2,215/.),  2 per  cent.;  floorcloth  (6,640/.),  64  per  cent.; 
oilcloth,  not  otherwise  mentioned  (1,400/.),  15  per  cent. ; per- 
fumery of  all  kinds  (7,500/.),  1 per  cent.;  cartridges,  loaded 
(2,740/.),  25^  per  cent.;  soap  (750/.),  29  per  cent.;  tobacco, 
manufactured,  cigars  excepted  (6,335/.),  22^  per  cent.;  and  candles 
of  :ij]  kinds  (13,130/.),  8 percent. 

The  value  of  the  cotton  and  linen  sacks  in  which  goods  were 
imported  was  15,685/.,  being  an  increase  of  about  2,450/.  as 
com])ared  with  the  previous  year. 

Bullion  and  specie  entered  to  the  amount  of  254,000/.,  or 
38  i>er  cent,  more  than  in  1894. 

The  exports  in  general  present  no  features  especially  worthy 
of  remark.  A general  tendency  to  increase  is  indeed  noticeable, 
but  it  has  been  observed  to  me  that  tliis  tendency,  in  other 
res]>ects  a favourable  sign,  is  unfortunately  absent  in  the  case  of 
very  many  of  the  actual  products  of  the  soil,  which  should 
constitute  the  natural  riches  of  Portugal. 
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Ill  iiiinerals,  for  example,  with  the  exception  of  the  ores  of 
antimony,  there  was  a falling-off,  and  this  was  equally  the  case 
with  the  exportation  of  salt,  wax,  sardines,  and  some  otlier  species 
of  fish,  fresh  and  salted,  tinned  tnnny-fish,  tomatoes  and  tomato- 
paste,  many  descriptions  of  fruits,  onions,  honey,  and  cheese.  All 
these  articles,  it  will  be  seen,  represent  the  produce  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  without  the  adventitious 
aid  of  foreign  materials  or  plant. 

AVine,  so  long  the  capital  resource  of  the  country,  until  the 
inroad  of  the  phylloxera,  showed  a reyiying  tendency  and  a ifse 
in  yalue  in  1895  which  was  also  reflected  in  the  earlier  returns 
for  1896.  More  recent  indications,  lioweyer,  are  unfayourable  to 
a continuance  of  the  upward  moyement,  in  spite  of  the  excellence 
of  last  year’s  yintage  as  regards  both  cpiality  and  quantity. 
Foreign  markets  do  not  appear  to  be  buyers,  and  the  competition 
of  Spanisli  wines  is  growing  in  intensity.  It  is  consequently 
difficult  for  wine-growers  to  get  a remuneratiye  price  for  what  is 
in  truth  an  admirable  article. 

The  following  statistics  haye  been  furnished  to  me  of  the 
exportation  of  Portuguese  wines  during  the  31  years,  1865-95: — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Hectolitres. 

£ 

1865 

365,049 

1,672,000 

1870  

340,500 

1,923,.500 

1875  ..  

507,556 

2,474,200 

1880  

593,271 

2,133,300 

1885 

1,500,771 

2,990,200 

1890  

913,841 

2,422,000 

1895  

682,443 

2,509,300 

The  lowest  returns  during  the  aboye  31  years  were  those  of 
1867,  when  the  total  exportation  was  254,010  hectolitres,  yalued 
at  1,378,000/.  The  highest  were  those  of  1886,  when  1,963,114 
hectolitres  were  exported,  showing  a yalue  of  3,751,775/. 

Situation  o£  111  these  days  of  keen  commercial  competition,  and  when  the 

Britisli  trade  jg  g^  commoiily  heard  that  British  trade  is  losing  ground  in 

m or  uga . markets  of  the  world,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  enquire  how 

far  this  can  be  shown  to  be  the  case  y;ith  respect  to  the 
comparatiyely  small,  but  by  no  means  unimportant  market  of 
Percentage  of  Portugal.  The  following  statistics,  which  I belieye  to  be  accurate, 
imports,  for  i^aye  been  placed  at  my  disposal.  They  relate  to  the  returns, 
comumption  during  the  past  20  years,  of  imports,  for  home  consumption  only, 
only,  from  from  six  European  countries : — 
six  European 
countries  since 
1875. 
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I’tM-centage. 


Conn  try. 


1875. 

1885. 

1890. 

1894. 

Great  Britain  . . 

51 

1 

35 

30 

27i 

German^’ 

Hi 

14 

Ilf 

France  . . 

IH 

m 

15 

lOi 

Russia  . . 

3^ 

3 

4 

1 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

2 

2i 

2f 

Belgium 

1 

3i 

5 

1 

3^ 

Turning  to  tliu  opposite  side  of  Uie  bargain,  it  will  appear  Corre- 
froni  the  next  figures  to  what  extent  the  respective  countries 
named  go  to  meet  Portugal,  by  taking  from  her  national  or  exportation, 
nationalised  exports  and  so  receiving  payment  for  their  own 
supplius  in  kind  rather  than  in  coin 


Percentaiio. 


I'ountrv. 

i 

^ 1875. 

1885. 

1 890  ' 

1891.. 

Great  Britain  .. 

57 

30 

37 

28 

Germany 

3i  ; 

5 

9i 

84 

France  . . 

284 

7 

H 

Russia  . . 

T 

n 

li 

3 

Sweden  and  Norway  . . 

j 

' 8 

1 n 
1 (> 

7 

8 

uv 

Belgium 

: ^ 

H 

2i 

4f 

A comparison  of  these  two  last  tables  would  seem  to  establish  Trade  with 
satisfactorily  that  the  balance  of  barter  is  more  to  the  advantage  Britain 
of  Portugal  with  respect  to  her  trade  with  Great  Britain  than  to  advantageous 
that  with  any  other  of  the  countries  named.  I am  assured,  for  Portugal, 
moreover,  that  this  conclusion  would  be  confirmed,  if  the  returns 
of  re-exportation,  transhipment  and  transit  of  merchandise  were 
taken  into  account. 

Ill  the  next  table  will  be  found  a statement  of  the  value  of  values  of 
imports  into  Portugal  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  imports  from 
France,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  same  four  years  five  countries 

,,  , 1,  .,1  , •'in  same  years, 

as  those  dealt  with  above  : — 


Value. 


Countries. 

1875. 

1885. 

j 1890 

1894. 

Great  Britain  .. 
Germany 
Belgium 
France  . . 

United  States  . . 

£ 

4,091,230 

180,875 

78,033 

1,314,045 

512,270 

£ 

2,872,400 

834,300 

236,445 

996,620 

1,027,665 

i 

£ 

3,915,530 

1,588,975 

602,300 

1,628,690 

1,182,620 

£ 

2,752,890 

1,090,980 

289,265 

876,135 

1,314,340 

B '2 
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In  Table.s  1)  and  E,  annexed  to  the  present  p;ipei',  statistics  are 
sliown  of  the  vessels  eriterinsf  and  leaviiiL!,-  Portuguese  ports  in 
each  year  since  1871.  Leaving  sailing  vessels  out  of  considera- 
tion, it  appears  from  these  tables  that  wliereas,  in  1871,  1,127 
British  steamers,  of  837,041  total  tonnage,  came  into  the  ports  ; 
in  1894  their  number  was  2,005,  of  3,126,221  tons  burthen.  In 
the  same  period  the  Erench  steamers  rose  in  number  from  72  to 
289,  and  in  burthen  from  61,563  to  546,623  tons.  The  single 
German  ship,  of  708  tons,  which  visited  this  country  in  1871  was 
replaced  in  1894  by  990  vessels  of  1,111,885  tons.  The  number 
of  Swedish-Xorwegian  ships  also  rose  from  one,  of  549  tons,  in 
1871,  to  249,  of  151,590  tons,  23  years  later. 

It  is  obvious  enough  from  the  above  figures  how  seriously  the 
competition  of  other  countries  has  developed  during  the  period 
under  review,  as  also  in  which  quarter  the  rivalry  is  most 
menacing.  Nevertheless,  the  position  still  held  by  Great  Britain 
is  not  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  justify  excessive  alarm,  especially 
considering  the  repressive  character  of  the  existing  tariff.  The 
absence  of  a treaty  already  acts  as  a hindrance  to  British  trade, 
and  it  would  be  a heavier  blow  still  if  others  among  the  greater 
European  Powers,  as  the  Germair  Empire,  France  or  Italy,  were  to 
be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  treaties  of  commerce  whilst  Great 
Britain  was  still  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  General  Tariff.  Such  a 
contingency,  however,  can  scarcely  be  apprehended.  Portugal 
is  well  aware  of  the  large  and  liberal  treatment  which,  in 
common  with  all  other  nations,  she  enjoys  at  our  hands ; a treat- 
ment which,  in  point  of  fact,  leaves  no  room  for  further  conces- 
sions on  our  side. 

There  is  no  need  nowadays  to  remind  British  traders  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  unremitting  exertions  can  alone  insure  hencefor- 
ward the  degree  of  superiority  still  left  to  them.  The  rivalry  of 
France,  for  instance,  has  been  very  keen  in  Portugal  of  late,  '"and 
the  activity  of  French  agents  is  noticeably  stimulated  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  many  of  the  chief  industrial  institutions  here — 
the  harbour  vrorks,  gasworks,  sugar  refineries,  the  arsenal,  and 
even  the  practical  supervision  of  the  State  milways— are  confided 
to  administrators  of  their  own  nationality. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  entire  import  interest 
must  suffer  a considerable  shrinkage  during  the  current  year, 
and  until  a remedy  shall  have  been  found  for  the  present  abnormal 
drain  of  gold. 

The  decadence  of  the  Portuguese  mercantile  marine  is  a subject 
which  must  be  referred  to  with  regret.  Half  a century  back  an 
active  business  was  carried  on  in  the  Portuguese  building  yards. 
Between  1840  and  1860  177  trading  vessels  were  turned  out  by 
them,  44  of  which  were  in  excess  of  300  tons  burthen.  During 
the  20  years  following  the  total  output  dwindled  to  44  vessels,  with 
13  only  which  exceeded  300  tons.  This  falling-off  has  'been 
attributed  to  the  ever-growing  substitution  of  the  "steamer  for  the 
sailing  vessel,  of  the  iron  ship  for  the  wooden  siiip.  Want  of 
capital  has  exercised  its  usual  baneful  effects,  and  the  carrying 
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trade  of  Portugal  lias  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  forei,Liiier. 

At  the  present  moment  rortugai  possesses  Idin'  lines  only  of  J^^xisting 
steam  vessels,  viz. : the  “Empreza  Nacional”  trading  to  the  West  l^o^tuguese 
Coast  of  Africa  ; the  Andreseii  line,  to  America ; the  Algarve  lines.  ^ 
line;  and  the  “ Empreza  Tnsulana,”  plying  to  Madeira  and  the 
Azores. 

Of  these,  the  hrst  place  in  every  respect  belongs  to  the 
“ Ernpreza  Nacional,”  which  owns  nine  vessels,  liaving  a total 
burthen  of  21,038  tons,  with  3,060  horse-power. 

There  existed  latterly,  in  addition,  the  ‘'Alala  Real  Portu- 
giieza,”  a Company  doing  business  with  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  Company” 
and  with  the  Brazils,  and  possessing  some  good  ships,  but  which 
unhappily,  through  miscalculation  or  mismanagement,  fell  into 
bankruptcy  at  an  early  stage  in  its  career.  Its  revival  is  occasion- 
ally speculated  upon. 

The  important  traffic  between  the  Mother  Country  and  Ti-ame  with 
Mozambique  was  for  some  time  shared  by  the  Union  and  Donald 
Currie  lines,  but  in  1894  both  these  companies  retired  in  favour 
of  the  German  East  African  ss.  Company,  which  stiU  remains  in  aerman 
possession.  An  attempt  was  made  last  year  by  the  Government  to 
stimulate  native  enterprise  to 'Undertake  the  formation  of  a new 
Portuguese  company  which  should  serve  both  coasts  of  Afri(;a.  native  line. 
The  conditions,  however,  were  of  an  excessively  stringent  tenour, 
and  it  is  understood  that  no  contractors  presented  themselves.  It 
is  believed  that  tlie  mission  is  to  be  confided  to  the  existing 
“ Plrnpreza  Nacional,”  backed  by  an  influential  Continental  steam - 
sbi])  company. 

The  last  Portuguese  sailing-ship  company  was  the  “ Allianca  Former 
Maritinia  da  Pra9a  do  Porto,”  which  started  at  Oporto  in  1873  with  vessel 
a capital  of  330,000/.  and  a fleet  of  20  vessels.  By  1880,  how- 
ever,  these  were  reduced  by  one-half,  and  the  Company  was  Its  dis- 
eventually  left  with  a single  large  ship  of  1,000  tons,  and  one  or  appearance, 
two  small  barks.  The  cause  of  its  collapse  would  appear  to  have  Probable 
been  the  attempt  made  to  compete  for  the  passenger  traffic  to  [^gYaiiure** 
Brazil,  instead  of  attention  being  paid  chiefly  to  the  economical 
transport  of  the  heavier  and  less  perishable  descriptions  of  mer- 
chandise, which  would  probably  have  turned  out  a profitable  enter- 
prise. It  has  been  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  21,000,000  kilos, 
of  dried  cod-fish,  representing  a value  of  370,000/.,  are  yearly 
brought  to  Portugal  in  foreign  vessels,  th(‘  ])co])ortion  carried  by 
native  ships  being  excessively  small. 

The  want  of  an  abundant  and  properly-organised  mercantile  Disadvantages 
marine  goes  far  to  neutralise  the  advantages  accruing  to  Portugal  resulting  to 
from  her  valuable  colonial  possessions.  Tlie  borne  building  yards 
liave  practically  ceased  to  turn  out  any  vessels  at  all,  and  the  mer-  menaintiie 
cantile  interest  is  compelled  to  supply  its  needs  from  abroad,  b}'  mavim'. 
purchasing  second-hand  boats  whicb,  in  many  cases,  have  already 
done  10  or  20  years’  service. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  Lisbon  papers  report  that  an 
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English  schooner  and  an  American  han]ue  have  in  this  manner 
passed  under  tlie  Portuguese  hag. 

The  evils  to  the  country  arising  from  this  state  of  affairs  are 
patent  to  all,  and  are  generally  deplored.  As  a matter  of  course, 
the  cry  is  raised  that  the  Government  ought  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  establishing  well-equipped  lines.  Obviously,  this  is 
beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and  the  remedy  can  only  be  properly 
supplied  by  private  enterprise.  Unfortunately,  for  the  moment, 
the  necessary  capital  is  not  to  be  found  in  Portugal,  and  foreign 
capital  is  labouring  under  a ]jrolonged  fit  of  shyness. 

Since  the  foregoing  .statistics  were  compiled,  the  returns  for 
the  whole  of  US96  have  Imen  puhli.slied,  showing  tlie  following 
results  : — 

The  total  value  of  the  imi)orts  (gold  and  silver  in  coin  or  in 
bars  excepted)  was  8,784,500/.  The  gold  and  silver  must  be 
reckoned  at  an  additional  285,540/. 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  (subject  to  the  same  exception) 
was  5,809,485/.;  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  exported  being 
830,487/.,  that  is  to  say,  about  317,500/.  more  than  in  1895. 

In  view  of  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  present  report,  that 
the  commercial  relations  between  England  and  Portugal  are  still 
suffering  from  undue  depression,  the  inquiiq^  naturally  suggests 
itself,  what  means  can  be  found  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  and 
to  restore  vitality  to  our  trade.  On  the  side  of  Portugal,  an 
early  reduction  of  entrance  duties,  wliether  by  treaty  or  otherwise, 
presents  itself  as  an  obvious  and  imperious  necessity.  With  regard, 
however,  to  measures  wdiich  might  be  recommended  as  advanta- 
geous on  the  British  side,  a gentleman  resident  in  Lisbon  has 
favoured  me  with  the  following  observations  : — 

“ These  measures  would  seem  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  direction  of 
greater  facilities  in  tlie  way  of  credit,  the  study  of  the  proper  class 
of  goods  to  be  supplied,  and  of  the  form  in  which  they  can  be  best 
furnished,  so  as  to  meet  the  custom-house  requirements. 

“ As  regards  the  question  of  credit,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  English  houses  will  ever  bring  themselves  to  offer  the 
facilities  given  by  the  manufacturers  of  certain  other  nationalities, 
who  will  supply  to  almost  any  one  without  requiring  references, 
and  who  are  always  ready  to  renew  acceptances  when  their 
clients  cannot  pay  to  the  day. 

‘•But  as  regards  the  nature  of  these  articles,  much  may  be  done 
to  meet  the  demand  for  light  goods  occasioned  by  the  stringent 
duties.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  among  the  less 
wealthy  classes  in  the  Portuguese  towns  especially,  the  love  of 
dress  and  finery  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  northern  countries. 
The  chief  idea  is  to  keep  pace  with  the  fashion ; consequently, 
stuffs  are  not  required  to  last  longer  than  a season,  and  durability 
is  of  less  importance  than  first  cost. 

“ Even  in  machinery  the  same  tendency  is  observable  to  a 
large  extent,  though  the  sensible  majority  of  manufacturers  prefer 
the  heavy  English  machine  instruments,  notwithstanding  the 
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added  expense  in  duties,  to  the  lighter  and  less  durable  articles 
imported  from  other  countries. 

“ The  market  has  also  to  be  studied  in  otlier  ways,  which  will  Study  of 
be  better  understood  by  an  instance  being  given.  requirements 

A gentleman  wislied  to  obtain  from  England  some  lace  ^ 
window  curtains.  In  the  catalogues  to  which  he  referred,  he 
found  all  the  quotations  for  curtains  with  taped  edges.  Now  the 
untaped  article  passes  the  custom-house  at  a duty  of  about  5s-.  4d. 
per  kilo.,  whereas  the  taped  curtain  is  considered  to  be  ' made 
up  ’ goods,  and,  as  such,  pays  three  times  that  sum.  The  would-be  i 

purchaser  in  this  case  asked  a Nottingham  house  to  supply  the 
curtains  without  tape,  but  v/as  met  with  the  condition  that  he 
should  take  a minimum  quantity  of  six  pairs  of  each  pattern 
selected. 

“ This  instance  refers,  it  is  true,  to  a very  small  transaction  ; Kemarks 
but  with  tlie  facilities  afforded  by  the  parcels  post,  and  the  ^'pon  case, 
economy  resulting  from  direct  communication  between  the  fur- 
nisher and  the  consumer,  such  small  transactions  could  be  brought 
to  sum  up  to  a very  important  total,  if  details  such  as  that  of  the 
taped  edges  were  not  a source  of  difficulty. 

“ Again,  some  goods,  such  as  passementerie,  are  not  allowed  in 
the  customs  to  be  separated  from  tlie  cards,  &c.,  on  which  they  are  for  passe- 
wound  or  folded  ; it  becomes,  therefore,  of  importance  that  these  menterie. 
should  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

“ With  regard  to  sewing-thread  wound  upon  reels,  it  is  manifest  Reels  for 
that  the  lighter  the  reel  the  cheaper  will  the  thread  come  out.  sewing  thread. 
Other  instances  of  the  kind  will  suggest  themselves,  when  once  it 
is  remembered  that  the  duty  is  charged  by  weight. 

“ The  boxes,  cases,  and  so  forth  in  which  goods  are  packed  also  Boxes,  &c. 
pay  duty,  and  are  an  item  to  be  considered.  In  a recent  instance, 
a series  of  packages  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  a shipping- 
agent,  who  was  instructed  to  forward  all  of  them  in  one  case. 

Some  of  the  goods  delivered  were  in  small  boxes,  which  were 
inserted  in  the  case  just  as  they  were  received;  and  each  of  those 
boxes  paid,  as  manufactured  wooden  goods,  a larger  sum  in  duty 
than  they  had  originally  cost. 

“ But,  as  the  chief  factor  in  the  falling-off*  of  the  imports  from  Raw  material& 
Great  Britain  is  the  development  of  the  native  industries,  the 
object  most  worthy  of  study  is  to  secure  the  supplying  of  the 
manufactures  which  serve  as  the  raw  materials  for  those  industries, 
or  even  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  industries  themselves. 

“ The  latter  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  system  estab-  Monopolies 
lished  in  virtue  of  a law  dated  September  30,  1893,  under  which  a obtainable  in 
monopoly  for  any  industry  not  yet  exploited  in  Portugal  can  Ite 
obtained  for  a maximum  period  of  10  years.  Subject  to  certain  []emanded  by 
conditions,  the  chief  of  these  being,  that  a sum  of  about  110/.  is  to  law. 
be  deposited  with  the  Government  at  the  outset,  as  a guarantee  of 
good  faith,  and  should  the  monopoly  be  granted,  this  deposit  must 
be  increased  to  an  amount  fixed  in  the  Concession,  which  may  not 
be  less  than  1,100/.,  or  more  than  ten  times  that  sum. 

“After  the  application  has  been  hied,  it  is  made  public,  nnd 
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a period  of  120  days  commences  to  run,  during  which  ca,veats 
may  he  entered  on  the  ground  that  the  industry  is  already  in 
existence  in  the  country.  During  this  period  also,  the  applicant 
can  withdraw  his  petition  and  claim  the  return  of  the  caution- 
money.  This  is  likewise  returned  wlien  the  application  is  refused ; 
but,  should  the  applicant  withdraw  after  the  expiration  of  the 
120  days,  or  fail  to  execute  auy  of  the  conditions  attaching  to 
the  grant  of  the  monopoly,  the  deposit  is  forfeited  to  the  State. 

Several  monopolies  of  this  nature  liave  been  already  granted : 
one,  for  instance,  for  the  manufacture  of  loaf  sugar,  wliich  \vas 
originally  conceded  to  a private  individual,  but  lias  been  by  liim 
transferred  to  a Belgian  syndicate.  Another,  for  tlie  manufacture 
of  brass  pins,  is  in  the  hands  of  a native  firm  who,  though  but 
newly  commencing,  state  that  they  are  turning  out  very  large 
quantities  of  the  various  kinds.  A third,  for  the  manufacture  of 
cycles  of  all  kinds,  was  granted  in  the  first  instance  to  a French 
gentleman,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Humber 
and  Co.  (Portugal),  Limited,  who  have  opened  large  works  at 
Junqueira,  near  Lisbon.” 
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Table  A. — Summary  of  the  Values  of  the  Total  Exports  ot 
Portugal  during  the  Years  1894-95,  with  the  Percentage  of 
Increase  or  Decrease  as  regards  the  latter  Year. 


Class. 

Description. 

Increase 

Value. 

or 

Decrease. 

i 

1894. 

1895. 

I 

Live  animals 

Per  cent. 
+ 32i 

£ 

422,675 

£ 

559,723 

II 

Materials  for  arts  and  ^nannfac- 
tures — 

Animal  substances 

+ 

23 

87,827 

108,831 

Vegetable  substances. . 

+ 

2U 

551,923 

672,038 

Mineral  ,, 

— 

20 

548,398 

434,938 

Metallic  „ 

— 

47 

11,353 

6,018 

Chemical  ,, 

— 

45,114 

41,980 

Sundry  ,, 

— 

21 

41.314 

32,671 

III 

Thread,  textile  fabrics  and  felts — 
Woollen  . . 

+ 

42i 

20,837 

29,793 

Silk  

+ 

53 

2,018 

3,075 

Cotton 

-r 

32i 

150,834 

200,162 

Linen  and  others 

-1- 

42^ 

8.J29 

11,614 

Sundry  goods 

-f- 

7,20o" 

96 

6,993 

IV 

Articles  of  food — 
Liquors  . . 

-e 

15 

2,183,655 

2,528.540 

Cereals  . . 

— 

16 

24,4-76 

! 20,450 

Farinaceous  substances. . 

5 

75,756 

1 79,546 

Fish 

+ 

17i 

70,598 

83,252 

Sundries  . . 

+ 

m 

680,295 

7 ’3,073 

V 

Apparatus,  machinery,  vehicles, 
and  vessels — 

Machinery  and  apparatus 

+ 

Hi 

14,294 

15,992 

Vehicles  and  vessels  . . 

+ 

54| 

3,685 

5,701 

.Arms  and  sundries  .. 

+ 

69 

1,644 

2,785 

VI  1 

Miscellaneous  manufactures — 
Animal  substances 

+ 

76 

1,149 

2,025 

Vegetable  substances 

— 

3i 

242,875 

234,822 

Mineral  ,, 

+ 

7 

8,556 

9,231 

Metallic  „ 

— 

38 

905,848 

559,239 

Paper,  printed  matter,  and  books 

+ 

16 

16,573 

19,232 

65,190 

1 

Sundries  . . 

+ 

9 

59,554 

Total . . 

•• 

6,179,476 

6,506,914 

24 
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Table  B. — Expoets  ^Yhicll  show  an  Important  Increase. 


Class. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Increase. 

£ 

Per  cent. 

IT 

Silk  \^aste  . . 

2.38 

356 

Eaw  hides  . . 

! 53,210 

60 

Tanned  hides 

1 4.44C 

67 

Silk  in  cocoons 

1 3,330 

50 

ElderbeiTies 

1 8,460 

22 

Cork,  rough. . 

i 630,120 

22 

Cotton  waste 

850 

58 

Fruits  and  seeds  for  distiller’s  use  . 

270 

29 

Timber,  sawn  and  unsawn. . 

22,755 

1 

Linseed 

2,645 

124 

Gergehm,  mendobi,  &c. 

453 

400 

Coal 

7,785 

164 

Antimonial  ore 

15,085 

220 

Marble,  granite,  &c. 

7,850 

16 

Wine  lees  ..  ..  ,, 

5,895 

33 

Tartar  of  wine 

4,855 

44 

III 

Woollen  goods  not  made  up 

15,645 

395 

Silk  goods  of  all  kinds 

3,075 

50 

Cotton  goods  of  all  kinds  . . 

200,165 

32 

Flax  or  hempen  sacks 

5,015 

36 

,,  other  made  up  goods  . . 

5,515 

121 

Cotton  embroidery. . 

6,740 

Almost 

1 

total 

IT 

Cognac 

3,605 

64 

Vinegar 

7,015 

25 

Wine  (ordinary)  ..  .. 

916,825 

14^ 

,,  (1  ort)  ••  ••  ..  •• 

1,409,695 

17 

„ (Madeira)  . . 

163,010 

12 

„ (other  fine)  . . 

19,785 

5l 

Biscuits 

8,220 

19 

Legumes  (dry) 

33,595 

10 

Tunny  fish  (fresh  and  salt) 

33,425 

125 

Olive  oil 

116,800 

15 

Lard  and  dripping  . . . . , . 

5,558 

32 

Sardines  (tinned)  . . 

192,862 

50 

Fish  (tinned,  other  kinds) 

18,745 

75 

Olives  (pickled) 

7,705 

56 

Sweet  preserves 

22,245 

35 

Pineapples  . . 

42,400 

4 

Figs  (dried) 

72,595 

4 

Apples 

12,390 

12 

Grapes 

13,700 

82 

Fruits  (dried,  unspecified) 

3,000 

42 

Garlic 

10,720 

10 

Tomatoes 

6,050 

9 

Butter  . . . . . . . . . . 

681 

52 

Eggs 

45,580 

33 

•S' 

1,800 

21 

1 Implements,  tools,  &c. 

6,380 

28 

2,190 

56 

Rolling  stock  for  railways. . 

; 1,516 

65 

1 Vehicles  . . . . 

1 2,000 

46 
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Exports  wliich  show  an  Important  Increase — continued. 


• Class. 

Articles. 

Value. 

Increase. 

* £ 

Per  cent. 

VI 

Goods  made  of  hard  animal  substances  . . 
„ sliins,  not  elsewhere  men- 

, 360 

1 316 

1 

tinned 

1,650 

1 63 

1 Corks 

185,150 

1 

Basket-work  . , . . . . . . | 

1,206 

1 35 

Roofing  tiles 

1,135 

1 29 

1 

Other  ceramic  goods 

1,850 

! 19 

Glass  goods. . . . . . . . . . ; 

2,740 

44 

Shot  (lead)  . . . . . . . . . . j 

625 

' 55 

Gold  manufactures  . . . . . . | 

6,130 

16 

Printed  books  . . . . . . . . ' 

11,440 

30 

Umbrellas  and  parasols 

685 

121 

Medicaments,  simple  and  eom])onnd 

8,245 

16 

I 

Colouring  matters  . . 

1,020 

Almost 

total 

Fancy  goods  . . . . . . . . ' 

Tobacco  (manufactured)  .. 

3,605 

20 

1 

1 

11,050 

34 

20 
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Table  C. — Expoets  which  show  an  Important  Decrease. 


Class 

Articles. 

Value. 

Decrease. 

II 

Fish  oil 

£ ' 
2,485 

Per  cent, 
20 

Horn  (rough) 

555 

15 

Tallow,  raw. . 

825 

I 24 

Dried  vegetable  substances  used  in  the 
arts 

2,605 

i -.1 

o2 

Tobacco  (leaf) 

1,535 

35 

Cement  . . , 

o4i) 

i 38 

Lead  ore 

3,585 

1 20 

Copper  ore  . . 

379,395 

1 

Iron  ore 

340 

40 

IManganese  ore 

3,865 

68 

Ores  (unspecified)  . . 

10,970 

1 16 

Lead  in  bars 

198 

! 26 

Iron  (old)  . . 

2,710 

' 64 

Salt  (common) 

28,425 

1 16 

Chemicals  (uns^  ecified) 

1,525 

1 31 

Manures 

535 

1 82 

Wax.. 

19,000 

8 

Pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  paper 

735 

1 82 

Sugar  waste. . 

1,345 

22 

Materials  for  medicines  and  perfumery  . . 

1,845 

38 

III 

Woollen  goods,  made  up  . . 

14,150 

191 

Flaxen,  hempen  and  such  like  thread  . . 

170 

32 

1 

,,  ,,  sacking  . . 

485 

21 

„ „ textile  fabrics,  unspecified 

285 

71 

IV 

Brands 

5,530 

i 6 

Beer.. 

805 

1 38 

1 

Liqueurs 

800 

13 

Wheate-n  Hour 

19,325 

I 16 

Sardines,  fresh  or  salted  . . 

37,770 

8 

Fish,  fr-esh  or  salted,  unspecified. . 

9,720 

i 18 

Tunny  fisli,  tinned.. 

28,700 

: 8 

Tomatos,  in  paste  or  pickle 

10,800 

20 

Forage 

465 

1 95 

Locust  beans 

9,920 

I 43 

Almonds  in  the  shell 

4,55o 

1 83 

„ shelled  . . 

• 13,920 

1 63 

Chesnuts 

6,450 

1 15 

Oranges 

12.460 

19 

Fruit,  fre^h,  unspecified  . . 

3,195 

37 

Onions 

53,265 

1 131 

Cheese 

1,980 

10 

Honey 

445 

j 40 

V 

Scientific  instruments 

1,275 

1 

VI 

Carpenter’s,  cooper’s,  and  cabinetmaker’s 
manufactures 

42,085 

36 

Palm  fibre  goods  . . 

1,905 

38 

Dutch  tiles  , . 

4.50 

28 

Earthenware 

2,655 

■ m 

Steel  goods  . . 

295 

67 

Iron  nails  ,. 

4,070 

12^ 

Silver  goods. . 

2,840 

10 

Matches 

550 

61 

i Varnishes,  prepared  paints,  &c.  . . 

1,870 

27 
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Table  E. — Showing  the  N'umber  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  of  all  Nations  which  Entered  or  Left  the  Portuguese  Ports 

during  the  Years  1894-96. 
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Table  F. — Summary  of  the  Portuguese  Customs  Ileveuue  in  the 

Years  1894-95. 


Source  of  Revenue.  ' 

Amo 

1894. 

lint. 

1895. 

T 

£ 

Import  duties  (tobacco  and  cereals 

excepted) 

: 2,646,049 

2,897,557 

Duties  upon  cereals 

356,852 

623,262 

Duties  upon  tobacco 

4,909 

5,130 

Export  duties 

67,051 

74,659 

Octroi 

433.373 

452,146 

Fi.sbing  dues 

35.81t; 

37,352 

Tax  upon  provisions  (inland) 

48,663 

49,979 

Sundry  revenues  . . 

111,582 

120,541 

'Total 

i 3,704,295 

1 

4,260,626 

Census  of  Fopulation  of  Portugal,  taken  on.  December  i,  1890. 


Tabi.e  of  Population  at  different  Dates  (IMainland  and  Islands). 


Year.  j 

Population. 

1841  

3,737,103 

1854  1 

3,844,119 

1858  

3,923,410 

1861  

4,035,330 

1.864  

4,188,410 

1878  

4,550,699 

1 890  

5,049,729 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  since  1864,  when  the 
census  was  first  taken  under  the  existing  scientific  and  trust- 
worthy official  system,  the  increase  of  population  has  been,  for 
the  first  period  of  14  years  to  1878,  362,289  inliabitants,  giving 
a mean  annual  rate  of  25,878  ; for  the  second  period,  of  13  years, 
from  1878  (Januaiw)  to  1890  (December),  499,030,  or  an  annual 
mean  growth  of  38,387.  3diis  latter  total  exceeded,  consequently, 
the  earlier  one  by  48  per  cent. 

Satisfactory  as  this  result  may  appear  at  first  sight,  its  value 
becomes  diminished  wdien  comparison  is  made  with  the 
contemporaneous  grow'th  of  the  population  in  other  European 
countries.  According  to  another  table  published  in  the  report 
on  the  census,  which  shows  the  mean  annual  increase  per 
100  inhabitants,  together  with  the  density  of  the  population,  in 
23  countries,  Portugal  appears  in  the  fourteenth  place  only, 
having  a mean  increase  of  0 85  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  a 
den.sity  of  54'8.  The  list  is  headed  by  Poumania,  Servia,  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Bulgaria,  with  mean  annual 
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increases  of  2*43;  2‘23 ; T99;  1‘98;  1-72;  and  1-64  per  cent 
between  tlieir  two  last  census-takings  in  each  case,  witli  varying 
densities  of  ])opnlation,  in  every  instance  l)ut  that  of  Poland 
inferior  to  the  density  of  Portugal.  England  and  Wales  occupy 
the  ninth  place,  with  mean  annual  increase  141  per  cent  and 
density  139*0  per  square  kilometre;  and  Ireland  the  last  of  all, 
with  0*95  and  56*0. 

The  population  of  Portugal,  which  in  1801  stood  at  2,900,000, 
had  risen  in  1886  to  4,500,000,  an  increase  of  55  for  every 
100  inhabitants  in  the  first-named  year.  This  denotes  a slower 
growth  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  Continental  State,  excepting 
France,  where  the  increase  of  population  was  from  26*8  millions 
to  38*3,  or  43  only  per  100  inhabitants. 

A further  table  shows  the  proportion  of  births  per  1,000  Births, 
inhabitants  in  21  European  countries,  the  period  adopted  in  the 
majority  of  cases  being  1887-91.  Here,  Portugal  holds  the  ninth 
place,  with  34*11,  the  list  being  headed  l>y  Russia,  with  48*50  per 
mil.  England  and  Wales  occupy  the  twelfth  place,  Scotland  the 
fourteenth,  and  Ireland  once  more  the  last,  witli  22*80  only. 

With  respect  to  marriages,  the  number  per  1,000  inliabitants  Marriages, 
forms  the  subject  of  another  table,  referring  to  the  same  21 
countries.  Portugal  is  now  found  in  the  eleventh  place,  with 
7*17.  Servia  is  at  the  top  of  the  list,  with  11*48  ; England  and 
Wales  eighth,  with  7*51;  Scotland  sixteenth,  with  6*64;  and 
Ireland  last,  with  4*41. 

As  regards  mortality  Rortugal  appears  as  No.  13,  the  proportion  Deaths, 
per  mil  being  22*85 ; Norway  is  the  most  favourably  situated, 
showing  no  more  than  16*91  ; England  and  Wales  hold  the  fifth 
place  with  19*18;  Ireland  is  third  with  18*11;  Scotland  sixth 
with  19*18,  and  Russia  last  with  33*53. 

Reviewing  the  foregoing  tables,  one  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  some  special  cause  must  be  in  operation  to  retard  the 
natural  growth  of  the  population  in  Portugal. 

This  cause  is,  in  fact,  emigration.  During  the  period  whicli  Emigration, 
elapsed  between  the  census  of  1878  and  that  of  1890  no  fewer 
than  275,442  persons  emigrated  from  Portugal. 

Taking  the  number  of  emigrants  per  1,000  inhabitants  from  14 
European  countries  in  1884-92,  Portugal  fills  the  fourth  place 
with  4*22;  Norway  is  at  the  top  of  the  list  with  7*74;  England 
iiiid  Wales  third  with  5*11  ; France  last  with  0*34.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  Englisli  emigration  is  chiefly  to  our  own 
colonies. 

Another  circumstance  which  tends  to  render  the  increase  of  Migration 
population,  in  Portugal  as  in  most  other  countries,  more  sluggish 
is  the  continual  stream  of  migration  from  the  country  into  tl*e  town. ' 
towns.  It  was  shown  by  'tne  census  of  1890  that  in  the  two 
principal  Portuguese  cities,  Lisbon  and  Ojiorto,  the  proportion  pei* 

100  inhabitants  of  persons  born  elsewhere  tlian  in  those  cities 
was  respectively  43*71  and  40*19. 

The  result  is  that  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Portugal,  notably 
the  vast  district  of  che  Alemtejo,  stand  in  absolute  need  of 
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eoloiiisatioii.  Siicli  a measure,  it  is  asserted,  would  reap  a most 
abundant  ]»rofit,  wliilst  the  creation  of  a multitude  of  small 
properties  would  tend  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  population. 

A diminution  of  the  rate  of  mortality  would,  it  is  likewise 
pointed  out,  result  from  the  payment  of  closer  attention  to  public 
and  private  hygietie,  and  from  a careful  development  of  tlie 
existing  methods  of  physical  education  of  the  young. 

A footnote  alludes  to  the  l)eneficent  effects  of  the  legislation 
in  (?iermany  establisliing  compuLsory  vaccination,  wliich  has  almost 
extinguished  the  mortality  arising  from  small-pox,  and  lias  induced 
an  annual  economy  to  the  country  in  (juestion  of  some  thousands 
of  lives. 

liecurring  to  the  subject  of  emigration,  the  assertion  is  repeated 
that  this  remains  as  the  problem  the  solution  of  wliich  is  a matter 
of  the  most  pressing  necessity. 

The  factors  in  presence  are  two  distinct  divisions  of  the  main- 
land of  the  Kingdom,  chaiacterised  by  differing  geological 
conformations,  climatic  conditions,  and  systems  of  ownership  of 
the  land  ; tlie  population  unevenly  distributed  between  the  two 
being  grouped  and  agglomerated  in  the  nortliern  division,  and 
diffused  and  scanty  in  the  southern;  a huge  colonial  dominion, 
the  greater  part  of  which  remains  to  be  colonised ; by  the  side  of 
Emigration  all  these  ail  immense  stream  of  emigration,  mostly  directed 
to  Brazil.  towards  the  Brazils,  a,nd  the  very  intensity  of  which  has  destroyed 
the  utility  it  might,  in  smaller  proportions,  have  presented  for  the 
mother  country. 

The  most  obvious  reihetiy  would  be  to  divert  a portion  of  that 
stieam  to  the  uncultivated  districts  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  a 
turther  portion  to  the  African  possessions  of  Portugal. 

'I'lie  emigration  to  the  Brazils  undoubtedly  needs  checking,  but 
to  suppress  it  entirely  would  be  at  once  impossible  and  undesirable, 
especially  when  the  intimate  bonds  of  union,  historical,  political, 
social,  economic,  and  commercial  between  the  two  nations  are 
taken  into  account. 

The  recent  development  has  cliiefly  arisen  from  the  economic 
crisis  through  which  Portugal  has  of  late  years  been  passing,  as 
also  from  special  circumstances  affecting  the  districts  wlience  the 
emigration  is  the  most  lively.  That  it  has  been  exaggerated  is 
])ruved  by  the  number  of  recent  repatriations. 

Other  countries,  and  notably  Italy,  are  now  competing  with 
Portugal  for  the  admission  into  Brazil  of  their  emigrants,  and  the 
transatlantic  countries  are  beginning,  on  their  side,  to  exercise  a 
certain  discrimination  in  accepting  the  offered  supplies  of  popula- 
tion from  other  lands. 

The  Portuguese  emigrant  is  unhappily,  lor  the  most  part, 
possessed  of  trifling  education,  or,  indeed,  of  none  at  all.  His 
occupation  at  the  place  of  destinatiun  is  usually,  in  consequence, 
that  of  a common  labourer,  or,  at  best,  of  a petty  retail  shop- 
keeper. Exceptions  there  are,  of  course,  and  numerous  ones,  but 
the  fact  of  such  a preponderating  element  places  the  average 
Portuguese  newcomer  at  an  imnmnse  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  his  rivals. 
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Again,  the  colonisation  of  Portuguese  Africa  is  of  necessity 
chiefly  identified  witli  exploration.  Here,  circumstances  are  very 
different  from  those  which  prevailed  in  Australia,  North  America, 
or  Brazil.  There,  the  aboriginal  population  was  scanty  and  weak. 
Here,  it  is  abundant  and  powerful.  The  native  arm  alone  can 
perform  the  necessary  labour.  The  emigrant  can  only  exert 
intelligent  supervision  and  supply  capital,  a task  entirely  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  uneducated  Portuguese. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  tlie  Portuguese  emigrant 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  thoroughly  educated  for  liis  mission, 
and  this  undertaking  cannot  be  left  for  the  State  alone  to  accom- 
plish. Private  enterprise  and  initiative  must  step  in  and  perform 
their  share  of  the  work,  and  the  private  capital  of  the  nation  must 
look  here  for  its  most  legitimate  and,  in  the  long  run,  most 
remunerative  investment. 

A further  circumstance  elucidated  by  the  figures  of  the  census 
return  is  the  lamentable  backwardness  of  education  in  I’ortugal. 
The  following  items  culled  from  its  columns  will  suffice  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  tlie  illiteracy  of  the  general  population  : — 


Total  population  ot'  Portugal  . . 

Wholly  illiterate — 

Males 

Females 


Able  to  read  only — 
Males 
Females 

Able  to  read  and  write — 
Males  • . 

Females  . • 


Number.  , 

Total. 

5,049,729 

1 ,702,S42 
2,238,115  1 

4,000,957 

80% 

58,076 

52,531 

110,607 

609,421 

328,744 

938,165 

Education. 
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For  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Coimbra,  and  Braga  the  figures  stand  thus  : — 


Number. 

Total. 

Lisboi)  (city  and  surrounding  district), 
population 

1 

611,168 

'VVliolly  illiterate — 

Males  

F emales 

198,271  i 
196,087 

391,338 

64?d 

20,043 

196,787 

Able  to  read  only — 
Males 
Females 

9,568 

10,475 

Able  to  read  and  write — 
Males 
Females 

108,158 

88,629 

Oporto  (city  and  district),  population 

546,262 

Wholly  illiterate — 
Males 
Females 

157,310 

235,795 

1 

1 

[ OVOyLxJo 

1 72% 

Coimbra  (including  the  University 
town),  population 

316,624 

Wholly  illiterate — 

Males  

Females 

110,963 

157,767 

268,730 

85% 

l> ruga,  population  of  district  .. 

1 

i 

338,308 

Wholly  illiterate — 

Males  

Females 

i 105,582 
160,256 

271,838 

80% 

It  is  needless  to  add  any  comment  to  the  above  plain  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  affairs.  The  blackness  of  the  picture  is 
recognised,  and  deplored  by  the  public  press  of  all  varieties  of 
political  opinion,  and,  though  an  attempt  has  here  and  there  been 
made  to  throw  doubt  u]3on  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  figures 
given,  nobody  dreams  of  denying  that  the  situation  is  one  which 
calls  imperiously  for  a speedy  and  drastic  reform  of  the  system  of 
education  in  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  I have,  as  on  previous  occasions,  to  express 
my  thanks  to  Mr.  Henri ques.  Solicitor,  of  Lisbon,  for  his  assistance 
in  grouping  and  analysing  the  customs  returns  upon  which  the 
present  report  is  based. 
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P.S.~An  announcement  has  just  l)een  published  to  the  effect 
that  the  bi-weekly  “ siid-express  ” train  from  Paris  to  Madrid  will 
henceforward  be  continued  to  Gibraltar.  Much  alarm  has  in 
consequence  been  excited  in  shipping  and  commercial  circles  here, 
since  it  is  understood  that  the  object  of  the  measure  is  to  convert 
Gibraltar  into  the  principal  port  of  call  for  the  great  steamship 
lines  between  Europe  and  South  America,  to  the  detriment  of 
Lisbon.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  local  press  that  the  loss  of  this 
position,  which  will  practically  entail  the  ruin  of  the  Portuguese 
capital,  will  be  due  entirely  to  the  vexatious  and  unnecessary 
sanitary  and  fiscal  restrictions  imposed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
port  upon  all  ships  and  their  passengers  entering  or  leaving  the 
Tagus,  and  which  in  combination  constitute  an  annoyance  which 
no  traveller  consents  of  his  own  free  will  to  undergo  a second 
time,  driving  him  to  more  circuitous  but  less  inconvenient  routes. 

In  spite  of  obvious  exaggerations,  there  is  undoubtedlv  some 
foundation  for  this  pessimistic  view,  and  it  may  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  some  alleviation  of  the  present  quarantine  and  customs 
regulations  will  shortly  be  conceded ; otherwise  the  fear  may  prove 
well-founded,  that  Lisbon  will  eventually  lose  her  express  com- 
munications with  the  rest  of  the  world,  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 
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No. 

174fi.  !3erlii! 

Price. 
..  id. 

No. 

1806,  Antwerp 

Price. 
..  lid. 

1747.  Hi"  (le  Jnneiro 

..  5id. 

1 807.  Ajaccio 

..  Ud 

1748.  Porto  llico  .. 

..  lid 

1808.  Stettin 

..  3d. 

1749.  Montevideo.. 

..  l.id. 

1809.  AlejiDo 

. • 

..  Id. 

1750.  San  Franeiaeo 

. . 3.i . 

1810.  Tangier 

..  2,d. 

1751.  Ca\enne 

. . id. 

1811.  Tokio 

. . 3id. 

1752.  Krai»kfort  .. 

. . U. 

1812.  Madeim 

..  id. 

1753.  Malaga 

..  8 id. 

1813.  Vera  t'ruz  .. 

••  1 

..  Id. 

1754.  Soul 

..  Id. 

1814.  Oporto 

..  Id. 

1755.  Copenhagen.. 

. . 3d. 

1815.  ITaml'urg  .. 

..  Ud. 

1756.  Nice  , 

. . 

..  Id. 

1816.  New  ( >rleans 

..  lid. 

1757.  Lishtin 

..  Ud. 

1817,  Bengazi 

. . id. 

1758.  Nagasaki 

..  Id. 

1818,  Marmagao  .. 

id. 

1759.  Uamhurg  .. 

..  2.id 

1819.  Gothenburg.. 

..  2d. 

1760.  Mozambique 

. . 2d  i 

1820.  Dar-al-Baida 

..  3d. 

1761.  Cettinje 

..  14d.  , 

1821.  Eizeroum  .. 

..  id. 

1762.  The  Hague  . . 

. , 

..  Ud. 

1822.  Munich 

..  2id. 

1763.  Cephulonia  .. 

..  Id.  1 

1823.  Samoa 

, . 

..  id. 

1764.  Bahia 

..  Id.  ' 

1824.  Chinkiang  .. 

, , 

..  Id. 

1765.  Zanzibar 

..  14(1.  1 

1825.  Jeddah 

..  Id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

..  Id. 

1826,  Soha 

..  I4d. 

1767  New  York  . . 

. . 2d.  , 

1827.  Mexico 

..  2d. 

1768.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1828.  Teneritfe 

..  3id. 

1769.  Caracas 

..  id. 

1829.  Batoum 

..  Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

. . 

lUd.  1 

1830.  Cadiz 

..  Id. 

1771.  Mombasa  . . 

, . 

..  ^d.  ! 

1831.  Martinique.. 

..  Id. 

1772.  Nice.. 

..  Uld.  I 

1832.  Odessa 

..  Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

..  4id. 

1833.  Ghilan 

..  Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  .. 

. . 

...  l|d. 

j 1834.  Old  Calabar 

..  6id. 

1775.  Galatz 

..  Ud. 

j 1835.  Tamsui 

..  Id. 

1776.  Madrid 

..  2d. 

1836.  Copenhagen 

..  id. 

1777.  Yienna 

..  2d. 

' 1837.  Salonica 

..  lid. 

1778.  Canton 

. . 

..  Id. 

1 1838.  Honolulu  .. 

id. 

1779.  Yokohama  . . 

..  l^d 

: 1839.  Buenos  Ayres 

..  2d. 

1780.  Newchwang. . 

..  Id. 

; 1840.  Para.. 

..  Id. 

1781.  Wuhu 

. . 

..  Id. 

; 1841.  Bolivia 

..  2d. 

1782.  Athei  s 

..  2d. 

1842.  Washington 

..  3d. 

1783.  Tonga 

id. 

1843.  Berlin 

2d. 

1784.  Smyrna 

. . 

..  id. 

1844.  Uganda 

..  Id. 

1785.  Baghdad  .. 

. . 

..  Id. 

1845.  Belgrade  .. 

* , 

Ud. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

..  4id. 

1846.  Dakar 

..  id. 

1787,  Bangkok 

. . 

..  id. 

j 1847,  Florence 

..  lid. 

1788.  Odessa 

2d. 

1848.  Copenhagen 

..  2d. 

1789.  Naples 

. . 

. . 2d. 

1849.  Havre 

. . 2d. 

1790.  Bey  rout 

..  Id. 

1850,  Serajevo 

..  Id. 

1791.  Tunis 

..  Ud. 

i 1851.  Madrid 

..  2d. 

1792.  Kiukiang  .. 

. . 

..  3d. 

1852.  !^a  Kochelle 

..  Ud. 

1793  Bangkok 

. . 

..  Id. 

1853.  Chicago 

..  4d. 

1794.  Kio  Grande  do  Sul.. 

..  Id. 

j 1854,  Berlin 

..  Id. 

1795.  Valparaiso  .. 

..  4d. 

1 1855.  Cherbourg  .. 

..  2|d. 

1796.  Brindisi 

..  2 id. 

' 1856.  Reira 

..  Id. 

1797.  Bushire 

..  2d. 

^ 1857.  Charleston  . . 

. 2|d. 

1798.  Christiania  . . 

..  5id. 

1 1858.  Saigon 

..  4d. 

1799.  Cadiz 

..  2d. 

1 1859.  Suakin 

..  id. 

1800,  Meshed 

..  2id. 

1 1860.  Rouen 

..  2u. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

. . 4|d. 

1861.  Patras 

..  Ud. 

1802.  Batoum 

..  Id. 

1862.  Barcelona  .. 

..  2d. 

1803.  Peking 

..  3d. 

1863.  Amoy 

1864.  Trehizond  .. 

..  2id. 

1804.  Samos 

..  id. 

..  Id. 

1805.  Dantzig 

..  2d. 

1865.  Lisbon 

• • 

..  2id. 
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Financial 

condition. 


Internal 

4ebt. 


The  National  halance  sl^eet,  which  was  laid  before  Congress 
in  August,  1896,  by  the  Minster  of  Finance,  shows  that  the 
revenue  during  1895  amounted  to  8,598,178  soles,  and  the 
expenditure  to  8,004,316  soles.^ 

The  surplus,  amounting  to  593,862  soles,  is,  of  course, 
illusory,  as  several  services  are  not  attended  to.  For  instance, 
the  amortisation  of  the  Internal  debt,  the  payment  of  the  annuity 
due  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation,  and  of  other  recognised  claims 
on  tlie  Treasury.  However,  the  present  Administration  deserve 
great  praise  for  the  efforts  they  are  making  with  the  object  of 
restoring  the  credit  of  Peru.  A notable  improvement  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country  has  certainly  taken  place 
during  the  last  18  montlis. 

The  revenue  is  mostly  derived  from  customs  and  taxes  on 
alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  and  stanips. 

The  customs  duties  collected  in  1894  amounted  to  3,596,005 
soles,  and  in  1895  to  4,473,505  soles.  It  was  estimated  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  that  they  would  produce  about  6,000,000 
soles  during  1896.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  the  gradual 
increase  of  this  branch  o^‘  the  National  income. 

The  collection  of  the  dues  on  alcohol,  opium,  tobacco,  and 
stamps  has  been  farmed  out  to  a company  created  by  the 
Government.  It  has  a nominal  capital  of  1,000,000  soles, 
divided  into  10,000  shares  of  100  soles  each.  These  shares  were 
apportioned  to  the  several  departments,  and  eagerly  subscribed 
for.  4'he  Government  are  paid  126,734  soles  per  month,  and, 
moreover,  are  entitled  to  half  the  profits.  Notwithstanding  that 
under  this  arrangement  the  Government  have  the  lion’s  share, 
the  amount  collected  has  been  such  as  to  enable  the  directors  to 
pay  a quarterly  dividend  of  9 soles  5 c.  per  share  of  100  soles, 
of  vvhich  45  {>er  cent,  only  was  paid  up.  This  contract  has  been 
in  force  for  10  months,  and  is  to  be  rescinded  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  its  signature.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Government  will  then  exact  still  further 
advantages.  In  making  a new  arrangement  a portion  of  these 
extraordinarv  profits  might  be  set  apart  for  the  gi-adual  extinction 
of  the  just  claims  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation. 

In  the  year  1889  a Law  authorising  the  consolidation  of  all 
internal  obligations  was  promulgated.  For  this  purpose  Congress 
sanctioned  the  issue  of  40,000,000  soles  in  bonds,  hearing  ini.erest 
at  the  rate  of  1 per  cent,  per  annum,  of  wliich  36,174,150  sole.s 
were  issued.  It  is  probable  that  the  halance  will  be  issued  yet, 
as  tliere  are  still  many  outstanding  claims  whicli  come  within  the 
purview  of  the  Law  of  1889.  The  total  amount  of  the  amortisa- 
tion u{)  to  date  is  9,416,000  soles:  however,  owing  to  the  low 
rate  of  interest,  this  paper  was  never  worth  much.  It  has 
fluctuated  l)etvveeii  7 and  3^  })er  cent.  The  amortisation  and 
service  were  suspended  during  the  late  civil  war.  The  pa) ment 
of  interest  has  been  resumed,  but,  as  stated  at  the  beginning-  ot 
this  report,  the  redem()tion,  which  amounts  to  240,000  soles  per 
annum,  is  still  unattended  to. 

* 1 sole  = 2s.  about. 
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Peru  is  the  only  Kepuhlic  in  Central  and  South  America  Currency, 
which  has  no  paper  currency.  Since  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money  of  various  denominations  issued  by  the  State  itself  and  by 
banks  with  the  guarantee  of  the  Government,  before  and  during 
the  war  with  Chile — which  depreciation  culminated  in  the  total 
repudiation  of  the  paper  money — no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
raise  funds  by  such  devices.  Wiien  the  repudiation  took  place  in 
1887,  notes  amounting  to  nearly  78,000,000  soles  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.  However,  the  lack  of  a circulating  medium 
ot  this  nature  is  very  inconvenient.  Were  it  possible  to  establish 
a paper  currency  on  a perfectly  sound  basis  it  wouM  greatly 
facilitate  internal  commercial  transactions  ; but  at  present  there 
is  no  prospect  of  arriving  ar  such  a desideratum. 

The  Peruvian  metallic  unit  is  the  sol,  or  silver  dollar.  It  is 
a well-finished  coin,  ’900  fine,  which  is  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Central  American  Kepublics,  to  which  countries  large  quantities 
are  exported. 

The  following  amounts  were  minted  at  Lima  from  1885  to 
1895 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Fractional 

Money. 

1885  ; 

Soles. 

1,760,000 

1886  ..! 

592,065 

, , 

1887  i 

2,685,859 

1888  1 

3,258,000 

18?9  1 

2,875,000 

, * 

1890  1 

2,583,458 

103.659 

1891  1 

3,153,410 

16,387 

1892  

2,327,453 

43,810 

1893  1 

1,980,838 

4,357,858 

15,856 

1894  i 

2,294 

1895  i 

1 

4,284,373 

39,989 

The  particulars  contained  in  the  following  tables,  which  show  Imports  and 
the  value  of  the  imports  into  and  exports  from  Peru  from  1891  exports, 
to  1894,  both  inclusive,  calculated  at  the  official  rates  ol‘  valua- 
tion, are  taken  from  the  Economist,”  a Peruvian  financial 
paper,  which  has  obtained  the  data  for  1893  and  1894  from 
private  sources.  If  the  figures  given  for  1893  and  1894  be 
accurate,  the  great  diminution  in  the  trade  of  the  country  during 
those  years  must  be  attributed  to  the  silver  crisis  and  the  civil 
war  which  broke  out  in  1894.  The  newspaper  in  question 
estimates  the  exports  from  Peru  for  1895  and  1896  at  17,000,000 
soles  and  19,000,000  soles  respectively  ; — 
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Value. 


From — 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Soles. 

Soles. 

Soles. 

Soles. 

Great  Britain  . . 

6,289,386 

5,893,204 

4,350,972 

4,115,213 

Germany 

2,865,760 

2,642.484 

1,957,938 

1,800,105 

Chile 

2,497,000 

2,383.000 

1,470,450 

1,479,820 

France  . . 

1,576,587 

1,389,398 

; 1,033,356 

1,028,803 

United  States  .. 

1,323,876 

1,124,905 

' 837,562 

802,106 

Italy 

445,624 

413,232 

1 293,691 

298,352 

Brazil  . . 

440,880 

443,152 

483,820 

485,139 

Belgium 

468,971 

687,988 

489,485 

411,522 

China  . . 

539,273 

447,677 

326,322 

308,649 

Ecuador. . 

92,799 

86  476 

54,389 

57,612 

Spain  . . 

109,612 

89,508 

54,387 

61,728 

Australia 

49,801 

143,392 

•>08,774 

92,592 

India 

48,782 

248,452 

217.548 

102,880 

Uruguay 

217 

1,711 

94,900 

Argentine 

2,171 

895 

6,526 

3,096 

Other  countries 

250,600 

326,581 

50,049 

601,119 

Total 

17,001,339 

16,322,055 

i 

11,735,269 

11,743,636 

Exports. 


1 

To— 

Value. 

1 

1891.  j 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Soles.  1 

Soles. 

Soles. 

S 0 

(ireat  Britain  .. 

5,811,973  ’ 

10,601,366 

9,425,900 

6,660,000 

Chile 

1 5,207,090 

2,551,000 

3,402,54  9 

3,537,930 

Germany 

i 1,111,454 

1,232.762 

1,028,280 

768,000 

Columbia 

706,340 

’ 1,539,579 

1,371,040 

840,000 

France  . . 

534,235 

1 580,449 

531,278 

372  600 

Ecuador. . 

813,979 

1 502,274 

514,140 

360,000 

Central  America 

686,400 

257,280 

250,070 

120,000 

United  States  .. 

278,016 

j 1,029,284 

908,314 

1,014,000 

Brazil  . . 

1 269,415 

' 303,716 

335,636 

369,099 

Italy 

1 3,663 

! 55,620 

47,986 

33,606 

Belgium 

! 26,474 

i 272 

171 

Uruguay 

340 

28,646 

Argentine 

1.315 

i 

Other  countries 

1,206,454 

1 1,286,879 

1 1,269,281 

683,400 

Total 

1 16,657,148 

i 

19.969,127 

19,084,645 

i 1 

14,758,635 

Condition  of 


Inasmuch  as  the  latest  official  ami  detailed  statistics  as  to 
PrSt^h^trade.  in'ports  and  exports  which  liave  been  ])ublished  by  tlie  Peruvian 
Government  are  for  the  year  1892,  comparisons  of  any  kind 
cannot  be  made ; but  notwithstanding  the  w'ant  of  official  data 
on  this  head,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Biitish  trade 
still  occupies  the  foremost  raids,  and  that  its  prospects  are  fair. 
However,  the  efforts  made  by  iorei^n  competitors*  to  assail  this 
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position  are  so  persistent  that  British  manufacturers  would  do 
well  to  pay  the  greatest  aitentlon  to  the  requirements  of  the 
local  market  if  they  wish  to  maintain  their  preponderance.  Some 
of  the  manufactured  goods  from  Great  Britain  wliich  other 
nations  cannot  easily  compete  with  are  woollen  baizes  from 
Halifax,  white  and  grey  cotton.',  prints,  and  carpets.  Some 
20  years  ago  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  a German  imitation 
of  Halifax  baizes,  but  it  never  took  well.  The  United  States 
furnish  a grey  cotton  of  excellent  quality,  but  too  expensive  to 
sell  freely.  The  German  houses  themselves  import  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  from  England.  Sugar  machinery  ami  steam 
ploughs  for  sugar-cane  fields  are  chieflj^  of  British  manufacture ; 
mining  machinery  comes  also  principally  from  England,  par- 
ticularly heavy  pumping  plants,  which  serve  for  any  kind  ot  deep 
mining,  but  certain  articles  which  are  used  exclusively  for  silver 
mining  are  purchased  by  some  miners  in  Germany  and  in  the 
United  States,  both  of  which  countries,  having  similar  industries, 
are  supposed  to  know  best  from  experience  what  is  required. 

Dynamite  is  also  principally  of  British  manufacture,  but  both 
American  and  German  makers  are  now  pushing  their  production 
into  competition.  German  and  French  manufacturers  compete 
very  successfully  with  British  manufacturers  of  light,  portable 
railway  plant,  although  their  make  is  said  to  be  not  so  durable. 
Saw-mill  machinery  is  imported  from  the  United  State.-^,  but  the 
demand  for  it  is  very  limited.  In  the  tool  trade,  British  soakers 
are  losing  ground  fast.  Boring,  carpenters’  and  buikh  iV  tools 
are  now  imported  from  the  United  States  in  mucii  larger 
quantities  than  was  the  case  formerly.  Merchants  in  Peru  prefes 
applying  to  the  United  States  for  these  articles  on  account  of 
neatness  of  make,  cheapness  and  mode  of  packing.  Hand- 
ploughs  are  also  imported  from  the  United  States,  as  it  aj)pears 
that  the  British  manufacturer  is  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
make  the  kind  of  plough  which  is  in  demand  in  this  country. 
Steel  sheets  of  inferior  quality,  but  which  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  required,  are  now  imported  from  the  United 
b rates  at  a lower  price  than  is  paid  for  iron  sheets  trom  EnglamL 
Door  locks  are  an  important  article,  but  English  locks  sent  to 
this  country  are  said  to  be  old-fashioned  and  dearer  than  Ameri- 
can, German  and  French  locks  of  the  same  pattern.  The  Ameri- 
can lock  appears  to  be  wfdl  finished,  at  all  events  it  is  well 
varnished,  whilst  the  English  article  has  certainly  a most 
wretched  appearance. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  mode  of  pat'king  is  a 
matter  to  which  importance  is  attached.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  tools  and  hardware  imported  into  Peru  from  the 
United  IStates  and  Germany  are  better  packed  than  English  goods. 
It  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  bestow  more  care  upon  such 
trifling  details,  if  it  be  true  that  the  success  or  loss  of  a particu- 
lar trade  miiy  often  turn  on  an  immaterial  circumstance. 

English  beers  are  seldom  imported  now,  as  they  are  too  strong 
and  cost  much  more  than  the  light  German  and  Norwegian  beers 
(2333)  A 4 
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which  are  so  greatly  in  demand  in  Peru.  Thirty  years  ago  large 
consignments  of  Bass’,  Alsops’,  and  Tennant’s  ales  were  imported 
and  no  German  beers  were  imported.  Now  it  is  the  contrary. 
No  English  ales  are  imported  in  any  quantity.  Dublin  and 
London  stout  comes  in,  but  the  orders  are  insignificant.  It  is 
certainly  reinarkable  that  British  brewers  cannot  produce  the 
kind  of  beer  which  is  wanted  in  South  America  by  those  who  do 
not  object  to  pay  a high  price  for  foreign  beer. 

The  sugar  and  rice  bags  which  formerly  came  from  Great 
Britain  in  large  quantities,  are  gradually  disappearing  from  the 
Peruvian  market.  They  are  being  replaced  by  the  Calcutta  bags 
which  are  sold  at  about  Id.  cheaper. 

Dundee  bags  are  still  imported  owing  to  their  superior  quality, 
but  the  day  is  not  distant  when  they  also  will  disappear  from 
this  market. 

All  the  railways  in  the  country  being  now  in  British  hands,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  most  of  the  orders  for  rails  and  rolling 
stock,  or  the  materials  wherewdth  it  is  made  in  the  workshops 
here,  go  to  Great  Britain.  The  greater  part  of  the  sleepers  has 
hitherto  come  from  Chile,  but  they  do  not  give  satisfaction. 
Under  the  circumstances  British  Columbia  might  endeavour  to 
secure  the  exclusive  market  for  them. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  point  out  that  all  machinery 
imported  for  agricultural  or  mining  purposes,  or  for  factories, 
foundries,  and  suchdike  industries,  is  free  of  duty.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  “machines”  are  free,  rather  than 
“machinery,”  for  the  wording  of  the  tariff  is  “maquinas,”  not 
“ maquinaria  ” ; and  to  be  exempt  from  duty  they  must  be 
imported  entire  (though  not  necessarily  pieced  together)  as 
separate  parts  of  machines  when  imported  alone  are  liable  to 
import  duty. 

t has  not  infrequently  been  asserted  here  that  orders  sent  to 
Great  Britain  were  not  executed,  on  the  ground  that  the  patterns 
of  the  goods  were  somewdiat  unusual,  but  that  makers  of  other 
countries  readil}*  executed  these  rejected  orders  and  thus  secured 
the  market  for  the  articles  in  question.  It  is  possible  that  the 
orders  above  referred  to  were  not  considered  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  warrant  a departure  from  established  lines  of  manufacture, 
but  the  trite  complaint  that  the  taste  and  wants  of  foreign  con- 
sumers are  made  light  of  by  the  British  manufacturer  should  be 
remembered. 

Commercial  As  fewer  price  lists  and  catalogues  are  now  received,  it  is  to 
travellers  and  be  hoped  that  the  uselessness  of  sending  them  broadcast  without 
the  catalogue  making  previous  enquiries  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  business  of  the 
sysem.  persons  to  wliom  they  are  addressed,  which  is  often  the  case,  has 
at  last  been  discovered.  The  only  way  to  push  trade  is  by 
emi)ioying  a certain  class  of  commercial  travellers,  who  should  be 
men  of  engaging  manners,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  country  and  the  local  market,  by  frequent  visits 
or  a lengthened  residence.  These  are  the  pioneers  likely  to  be 
successful.  The  traveller  who  merely  pays  a flying  visit,  shower- 
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in^  encomia  on  his  own  wares,  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by 
merchants  ot  high  standing.  This  man  usuallv  presses  his  goods 
on  the  small  trader,  even  ii*  the  latter  does  not  want  them,  but.  / 

of  course,  if  thev  are  unduly  pressed  upon  him,  he  will  condescend 
to  receive  the  goods  with  a mental  reservation  that  he  will  pay  it'  / 
he  can.  Numberless  and  heavy  losses  have  been  incurred 
through  the  eagerness  of  such  imprudent  representatives  who  / 
want  to  till  their  order  books,  no  matter  how  great  the  risk 
may  be.  . 

Sugar  is  the  chief  product  of  Peru,  but  the  j>roduction  has  Sugar, 
ceased  to  have  the  great  importance  it  had  formerly.  The  most 
prosperous  period  was  from  1873  to  1878,  when  the  annual  pro- 
duction was  about,  100,000  tons,  worth  over  2,000,000/.  Sugar- 
cane is  cultivated  on  the  coast  of  Peru  from  lat.  3°  to  hit.  18°. 

In  almost  all  the  valleys  comprised  within  that  zone  cauo-fields 
are  met  with.  According  to  a good  authority,  the  total  yield  in 
1894  of  the  sugar  producing  departments  was  as  lollows  : — 


Department  of — i 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Puira 

. , 

300 

Lambayeque 

. • 1 

10,000 

Libertad 

22,7.50 

Ancachs 

4,200 

Lima 

. . 

31,000 

Ica  .. 

. . 

, . 

2,700 

Arequipa 

1,400 

Tacna 

•• 

•• 

250 

Total  . . 

•• 

I 72,600 

The  actual  superficies  under  cultivation  is  computed  at  about 
90,000  acres,  but  if  the  grazing  grounds  and  other  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  estates  be  taken  into  consideration  it  is  estiinated  that 
the  total  area  devoted  to  the  sugar  industry  is  twice  as  large. 
There  are  62  sugar  mills  and  21  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
concrete  and  chancaca.  Several  foreign  sugar  estates  companies 
have  been  formed.  These  are  not  regarded  with  favour, 
on  the  ground  that  they  absorb  an  industry  which  hitherto 
was  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Peruvians,  but, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  many  an  estate  has  been  saved  from  utter 
ruin  by  being  taken  in  hand^  by  these  companies.  The  most 
important  are  those  denominated  Cartavio,  in  the  valley 
of  Chicama  near  Trujillo  ; the  Peruvian  Sugar  Estates  Cotufiany 
near  Chimbote,  both  of  which  are  registered  in  London  ; Casa 
Grande,  a German  company,  and  Roma,  an  Italian  undertaking, 
which  are  also  situated  in  the  V^alley  of  Chicama.  The  whole 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  sugar  industry  including  lands, 
machinery,  and  woncing  capital  is  estimated  at  about  3,500,000/. 
The  number  of  labourers  and  others  engaged  in  this  industry  is 
said  to  be  24,000.  In  the  central  region  of  Peru  sugar-cane  is 
grown  in  some  of  the  deep  and  hot  ravines,  but  the  production  is 
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limited  to  the  requirements  oF  the  local  market,  which  are 
necessarily  small.  In  the  interior  prices  vary  ^reatlv.  On  the 
coast,  a quintal  of  sugar  is  worth  only  lOvS.,  but  in  Huanuco  it  is 
sold  for  1/.,  in  Ayacucho  for  2/.,  and  in  Cuzco  for  as  much  as 
21.  IO5.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  small  ; the  labourers  are 
predial  Indians,  who  are  paid  in  kind,  that  is  to  say,  in  coca  and 
spirits.  Free  labourers  receive  about  40  c.  a day. 

The  total  annual  yield  of  the  region  is  estimated  at  about 
1,730  tons,  much  of  which  is  used  for  the  distillation  of  raw 
spirits. 

In  the  tropical  or  eastern  region  small  patches  of  sugar-cane 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  those  boundless  territories,  but  owing 
to  the  sparse  population  living  there  and  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
posing of  the  product,  the  yield  is  insignificant.  It  is  estimated 
at  about  360  tons.  Therefore,  the  total  production  of  Peru  may 
be  stated  as  follows  : — 


Quantity. 

Coast  region 
Central  rejfion 
Tropical  region 

Tons. 

72,600 

1,730 

360 

Total 

74,690 

From  a report  received  from  Mr.  Dalmau,  iVcting  British 
Vice-Consul  at  Salaverry,  it  appears  that  the  production  in  1895 
of  the  famous  valleys  of  Chicarna  and  Santa  Catalina,  was  as 
follows : — 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Sugar 

Concrete 

Tons. 

27,034 

1,532 

Mr.  Dalmau  estimated  the  production  for  1896  at — 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Sugar 

Concrete 

Tons, 

30,000 

2,000 

Three  conditions  are  required  to  improve  the  sugar  industry 
of  Peru:  better  machinery,  and  therefore  a larger  capital,  more 
scientific  methods,  and  a larger  supply  of  labour.  Both  the 
Chinese  and  negro  labourers  are  gradually  becoming  extinct,  and 
are  difficult  to  replace  inasmuch  as  the  inhabitants  in  the  interior 
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nre  unwilling  to  work  on  tlie  coast,  where  they  frequently  become 
consumptive.  The  labour  question  is,  indeed,  the  most  important 
problem  of  all  to  be  solved. 

There  are  3,475  mining  claims  on  the  official  list,  including  Mininj?. 
metals  of  all  kinds  (principally  silver)  and  })etrolenn’,  though 
nothing  like  this  total  number  is  being  worked.  Each  claim 
pays  a half-yearly  tax  of  15  soles.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  is 
paid  over  to  the  Lima  School  of  Mines.  With  the  exception 
of  gold  and  silver  in  bars,  metals  and  also  coin  are  exempt  from 
export  duty.  The  total  value  of  minerals  exported  from  Peru 
is  about  7,000,000  soles  per  annum  which  is  more  or  less  double 
what  it  was  five  years  ago.  Much  of  this  increase  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  system  called  “ lixiviation.” 

A National  Mining  Society  (Sociedad  National  de  Mlneria) 
has  lately  been  founded  in  Lima  to  represent  and  promote  its 
mining  interests.  Having  a semi-official  standing,  such  as  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce  possesses,  it  will  prove  to  be  a useful 
medium  for  the  discussion  of  grievances,  and  all  matters  of  mining 
interest,  with  the  Government. 

All  silver  bonglit  from  producers  who  work  mines  in  the  Cerro  de 
neighbourhood  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  is  smelted  into  bars  at  the  Pasco, 
public  smelting  house,  for  tniiismission  to  Lima.  Therefore, 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  an  exact  account  of  the  production 
of  Cerro  de  Pasco  itself.  However,  it  is  estimated  that  from 
1,000  to  1,500  marks*  per  monih  are  j)rodnced  from  the  outlying 
districts.  These  are  situated  at  from  12  to  30  miles  from  the 
town.  The  number  of  mines  which  are  worked  at  [U'esent  is 
about  150.  The  ores  are  of  a very  low  grade,  averaging  from 
10  to  16  ozs.  per  ton  of  ore.  The  cost  of  bringing  the  ore  to 
the  surface  is  about  4 soles  per  ion.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  mining  is  about  1,200 ; their  wages  vary  from 
40  to  80  c.  per  day  when  paid  by  the  day,  but  the  ores  are 
usually  worked  at  so  much  })er  ton,  so  that  the  men  earn  from 
8 to  10  soles  (16s.  to  1/.)  per  w^eek.  The  several  mining  districts 
are  at  an  altitude  varying  Iroin  14,000  to  15,000  leet.  The 
climate  is  considered  healthy,  but  the  height  is  a source  of  great 
danger  to  those  who  suffer  from  heart  disease.  The  average 
temperature  is  about  45  degrees  Fahrenheit  during  the  whole 
year.  In  the  dry  season  the  frost  is  severe  at  night,  and  the  sun 
hot  in  the  day  time. 

The  sole  means  of  transport  is  by  llamas,  horses,  and  mules 
from  Cerro  de  Pasco  to  Oroya,  the  distance  being  66  miles. 

From  Oroya  the  silver  is  conveyed  by  rail  to  the  coast.  The 
cost  of  carriage  from  Cerro  de  Pasco  to  the  coast  is  about  3 soles 
per  100  lbs.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  has  not  affected  the 
miners  to  any  appreciable  extent  as  sujiplies  are  obtained  from 
the  country  and  paid  for  at  former  rates  In  silver  currency.  The 
jirice  ])aid  for  pure  silver  in  Cerro  de  Pasco  is  9 soles  60  c.  per 
mark  of  8 ozs.,  and  in  Lima  9 soles  64  c. 

The  population  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  is  entirely  devoted  to 
mining  pursuits.  It  numbers  5,000  souls.  In  this  district  there 

* 1 mark  = 8 ozs. 
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is  a fair  supply  of  bituminous  coal  winch  is  very  suitable  for 
smelling  purposes.  Its  cost  delivered  is  12  soles  per  ton. 

From  January,  1886,  to  November,  1896,  there  has  been  very 
little  variation  in  the  production  of  silver  from  the  Cerro  de  Pasco 
disttict,  as  will  be  perceived  by  examining  the  following  tabic: — ■ 


Statement  of  Silver  Produced  and  IMelted  into  Bars  at  (ierro  de 
Pasco  from  January,  1886,  to  November,  1896,  inclusive. 


Year. 

Number  of  ■ 
Bars. 

Marks  of 
8 Ozs. 

1886  

501 

146,495 

1887  

459 

137,160 

1888  

438 

131,867 

1889  

588 

161,682 

1890  

.558 

165,630 

1891 

536 

159,629 

1892  

541 

163,619 

1898 

555 

166,480 

1891 

491 

148,759 

189.5 

575 

174,866 

1896  (from  January  to  November).. 

530 

158,386 

Total 

5,722 

1,713,973 

The  auriferous  deposits  of  Peru  are  in  all  probability  of  great 
importance,  but  the  gold  industry  has  been  neglected  hitherto. 
Some  of  the  districts  where  the  richest  gold-bearing  quartz-veins 
or  alluvia  are  found  are  very  difficult  of  access  at  present.  In 
the  Amazonian  region,  gold  is  found  in  many  and  tvell  known 
j)iaces,  but  the  climate,  want  of  labour,  and  unfriendliness  of 
the’ Indian  tribes  are  some  of  the  chief  obstacles  which  one 
encounters. 

In  Sir  Charles  E.  Mansfield’s  report  published  in  the  year 
1890,  in  the  jSLiscellaneous  Series  (No.  167),  the  chief  auriferous 
deposits  of  Peru  are  indicated.  This  interesting  paper,  which 
was  compiled  from  most  reliable  sources,  contains  nearly  all  the 
information  available  upon  this  important  subject. 

Considerable  excitement  was  caused  some  time  ago  owing  to 
the  unusunl  oi-odnctiou  obtained  from  a mine  denominated  Santo 
Domingo  in  the  province  of  Carabaya  which  forms  part  of  the 
Department  of  Puno.  This  lode,  which  has  yielded  over 
30,000  ozs.  of  gold  within  the  last  18  months,  has  now  become 
the  property  of  an  American  Company,  which  paid  57,000/.  for 
it.  Gold-digging  has  been  carried  on  in  that  district  from  time 
immemorial,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Inca  sovereigns  obtained 
large  quantities  of  this  precious  metal  from  there.  For  the  first 
time  an  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  woik  systematicallv  by 
employing  machinery,  but  the  cost  of  carriage  from  the  terminus 
of  the  railway  at  Sicuani  is  enormous.  As  this  district  may 
draw  ii  good  deal  of  attention  a few  details  respecting  its  condition 
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may  be  interesting.  The  information  given  hereunder  is  the 
substance  of  a statement  drawn  up  purposely  for  insertion  in 
this  report  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Prew,  an  English  engineer,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Carabaya.  His  descri])tion,  no  doubt, 
contains  the  most  recent  and  most  reliable  information  upon 
the  subject : — 

It  may  be  useful  to  preface  my  remarks  upon  the  subject 
by  indicating  how  to  reach  the  gold  districts. 

“ The  following  statement  of  distances  may  be  relied  upon  as 
being  fairly  accurate : 


“ Places. 

Time. 

! Distance. 

Day. 

Miles. 

By  Railway. 

iMullendo— Arequipa  .. 

1 

107^ 

A requipa  — Juliaca 

1 

189 

Juliaca — Santa  Rosa 

1 

82 

On  Mule  Back. 

1 

1 

Santa  Rosa — Nuno.i 

i ' r 

’ . 1 

1 L 

18 

Nunoa — Palca  .. 

10 

Palca— Macusani 

1 

27 

Macusani-Coaza 

1 

1 2 

Coaza — Saco 

; 1 

15 

Cm  Foot. 

Saco — Sachapata 

12 

Sachapata — Tamho  Pata 

1 

Tambo  Pata  -'i'ambo  Pampa  .. 

\ 1 

12 

Tambo  Pampa — Coqnini 

J 

Coquini — River  Inambari 

1. 

2 

6 

‘‘From  the  Fiver  Inambari  any  point  in  the  Carabaya  district 
can  be  reached.  Traffic  from  this  point  is  also  on  foot.  The 
actual  time  needed,  when  once  on  the  road,  is  given  above,  but 
it  is  very  seldom  that  one  would  go  through  without  remaining 
a few  days  at  some  of  the  principal  stoj)ping-places ; in  fact,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  make  arrangements 
for  Indian  carriers  and  guides  who  have  to  carry  the  goods  and 
necessaries  from  these  places,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  anything 
of  this  kind,  further  in.  Speaking  generally,  the  roads  are  not 
bad  until  Saco,  although  in  places  they  are  far  from  good.  The 
altitude  varies  from  4,336  metres  (14,092  feet)  in  Macusani  to 
3,783  metres  (12,294  feet)  in  Coaza,  and  about  the  same  in  Saco. 

“ From  this  last  town  the  fall  is  very  rapid,  especially  after 
Sachapata,  getting  down  to  about  900  metres  (2,925  feet)  at  the 
River  lnaml)ari.  Rivers  of  any  importance  (Coaza  and  Saco) 
have  bridges  of  stone  and  wood,  rather  primitive,  but  quite  safe 
for  ordinary  traffic.  To  pass  the  Rivers  Tingori  and  Innmbari 
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there  is  a single  iron  rope  stretched  across  firmly  secured 
at  both  ends,  and  a carrier  is  rigged  up,  suspended 

from  two  small  rollers  or  pulleys  which  run  on  the  cable  and 
one  is  pulled  from  side  to  side  as  is  necessary.  This  is  a 
very  slow  way  for  cargo,  but  the  rivers  are  too  deep  to  for-b 
and  not  many  rafts  exist  in  the  district.  Once  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Inambari  the  paths  are  somewhat  different;  the  river 
beds  are  usually  used  in  the  dry  season,  so  that  you  rarelv  have 
10  walk  ill  water  above  your  hips.  During  the  wet  season  when 
it  is  impossible  to  make  use  ot  the  river  beds  on  account  of  the 
abunciance  of  water,  tlie  traveller  takes  to  the  hills  where  the 
paths  are  very  slippery  and  bad.  Tt  is  general! v considered 
better  to  walk  in  ^ porcas  ’ (a  kind  of  bathing  slice)  as  you  are  less 
likely  to  slip  from  the  rocks,  but  the  writer  found  very  little 
advantage  from  these. 

‘‘  Articles  of  food  have  to  be  carried  on  the  ba<^ks  of  Indians, 
d'he  us-ual  articles  are  chuno  and  chalona  (the  former  a small 
dried  ]mtato  and  the  latter  dried  shee[)  and  sometimes  young 
llama),  ddie  only  article  of  drink  brought  in  from  the  outside  is 
alcohol  (usually-  cane)  of  40  degrees,  whicli  the  Indians  take  pure,, 
but  any  ordinary-  mortal  could  not  stand  it.  A little  cane  and 
few  banana  trees  I saw  at  Tingori,  but  not  of  any-  consequence, 
although  these  and  other  [ilants  could  well  be  grown.  Further 
down  the  Inambari  (Paucarbambo  district)  colfee  is  grown  on  a 
small  scale,  but  this  makes  its  exit  via  Cuzco. 

‘‘The  climate  is  exceedingly  good,  the  rainfall  is  heavy,  hut 
fevers  are  unknown  although  it  really^  is  a tropical  climate.  The 
Temjjerature  varies  from  about  70°  Fahr.  in  the  evenings  to 
90'^  Fahr.  in  the  shade  in  the  day  time  and  130°  Fahr.  in  the  sun. 
This  is  an  average,  but,  of  course,  there  are  exceptional  times 
when  it  is  colder  and  warmer. 

“ Nearly^  every  known  class  of  wood  grows,  such  as  iron-wood, 
walnut,  mahogany,  and  several  kinds  of  soft  woods,  but  on  account 
of  having  no  sawing  machinery  it  is  of  little  value  as  planks, 
though  in  case  of  necessity^  these  are  sawn  out  by  hand,  but  it 
serves  admirably  as  props  for  the  mines  and  posts  and  frameworks 
fur  the  houses.  Most  of  the  latter  are  only-  huts  with  no  floor 
except  earth,  and  are  usually  ‘ lean-tos’  with  framework  of  ])Osts 
or  palms.  It  is  seldom  that  the  fronts  or  sides  are  covered,  but 
good  roofs  of  palni  leaves  are  used  to  keep  out  the  rain.  It  is 
surprising,  however,  how  comfortable  these  huts  can  be  made. 
Other  houses  are  built  up  off  the  ground  on  posts,  but  these  are 
usually  for  peo])le  of  means  or  owners  of  mines. 

“ Animal  life  may  be  said  to  be  scai'ce,  though  more  can  be 
heard  than  seen  of  it  in  the  thick  forest ; the  most  plentiful  of 
birds  is  the  parrot  which  is  seen  of  every^  shade  and  colour,  and 
ot  animals  tlie  monkey.  Over  the  mountain  roads  to  Inambari 
there  are  vicuna,  alpaca,  deer,  biscacfios,  partridges,  duck,  &c. 

“ The  natives  known  as  ‘ Chuiichos  ’ are  seldom  seen.  They 
are  perfectly  uncivilised  and,  in  many  instances,  parties  have 
been  surprised  and  killed  by  them  ; their  weapons  are  bows  and 
arrows  made  of  the  iron- wood.  Tt  is  presumed  that  as  civilisation 
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enters  the^e  parts,  the  ^ Chunchos  ’ or  Indians  will  retire  further 
into  the  interior. 

“ Comparatively  speaking,  the  country  has  not  been  opened 
up  at  all ; veins  and  deposits  exist  everywhere.  The  country 
does  not  lend  itself  to  prospecting,  being  C(,'vered  with  thick 
forest  growth,  so  that  the  mines  of  to-day  are  discovered  from 
the  rivers  and  mountain  streams,  Ce.,  the  sand  which  these 
streams  bring  down  is  washed  to  see  if  it  carries  good  gold  ; if  it 
does,  then  the  place  of  its  origin  is  looked  for;  the  only  mine  of 
consequence  explored  and  worked  on  any  scale  at  present  is 
Santo  Domingo,  recently  purchased  by  an  American  company 
for  57,000/.  cash.  This  company  has  on  the  road  a. 20  head 
stamp  mill,  accessories  for  crushing  and  amalgamating.  The  ore 
in  all  parts  is  very  similar  and  in  nearly  every  instance  it  in 
slate  formation,  from  whence  comes  its  local  name  ‘ smoky  quartz.’ 
The  vein  of  Santo  Domingo  varies  from  1 foot  G inches  to  8 leet 
in  width  and  carries  gold  in  all  parts,  varying  from  8 to  800  ozs. 
per  ton,  and  in  some  instances  almost  pure  streaks  of  gold  have 
been  met  with.  The  vein  can  be  traced  for  about  1,200  metres 
but  probably  goes  much  further.  As  before  stated,  the  country 
does  not  lend  itself  to  prospecting,  and  all  such  roads  have  to  be 
made  with  hatchets,  'fhe  country  is  very  rich  and  not  a stream 
exists  that  does  irU  carry  gold.  Most  of  the  workmen  employed 
at  present  are  Indians  sent  from  the  nearest  towns  (sent  by  the 
authorities)  who  speak  ‘Quichua’;  they  are  sent  fora  certain 
time  and  when  their  contracts  expire,  they  either  return  or  wash 
for  gold  on  their  own  account.  The  usual  pay  for  these  Indians 
is  40  c.  per  day,  Bolivian  money,  payable  in  20  c.  pieces.  This  is 
the  only  silver  money  to  be  seen,  but  most  of  the  buying  is  done 
in  gold  dust,  siioken  of  as  so  many  ‘ adarmes,’  ec^uivaient  to  about 
2 soles,  silver.  Merchants  and  traders  who  go  in  and  live  in  the 
nearest  towns,  make  nearly  all  their  sales  in  this  manner.  Every 
Indian  is  a miner,  but  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  as  they 
are  more  accustomed  to  washing  than  actual  mining.  They  crush 
between  stones — a very  slow  j)rocess — and  wash  in  bateas  or 
wooden  bowls,  a very  simple  outfit,  as  an  Indian,  [)rovided  he  has 
his  chuno  and  chalona,  can  start  out  on  a capital  of  2 soles,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  be  a washer.  For  coarse  gold  they  are  very 
expert,  but  the  fine  gold  they  lose  nearly  all. 

A peculiarity  of  the  Carabaya  mines  is  that  they  nearly  all 
need  timbering,  and  the  vein  proper  is  enclosed  in  a casing  of 
decomposed  slate  (a  very  slippery  substance  to  deal  with),  which 
also  usually  carries  gold.  Many  other  mines  have  been  taken  up, 
both  washings  and  veins,  hut  nothing  has  been  done  up  to  now 
of  importance.  Amongst  these  could  be  mentioned  the  San 
Juan,  Eaquel,  and  Maria.  Tlie  amount  of  gold  taken  out  during 
the  last  18  months  from  the  Carabaya  district  can  be  put  at  about 
2,500  lbs.,  but  most  of  this  came  from  the  famous  Santo  Domingo 
mine,  and  there  are  a quantity  of  others  where  possession  lias  not 
yet  been  given. 

“ To  purchase  a mine  it  is  very  necessary  to  first  see  that 
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the  titles  are  iu  order,  a very  difficult  matter,  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
fix  lines  in  a forest.  The  great  drawback  in  getting  possession 
to-day  is  the  heavy  cost.  For  each  ‘ pertenencia  ’ (riorht  of 
property),  the  judge  of  the  Macusani  district  collects  1,000  soles 
besides  minor  charges.  Each  individual  can  legally  denounce 
four  ‘ pertenencias,’  and  a company  seven  in  the  same  district. 
Anyone  can  denounce  a mine  that  has  not  previouslv  been 
denounced ; this  secures  an  option  for  3 months  which  can 
usually  be  extended  another  90  days,  after  which  time  if  the 
mine  has  not  been  taken  possession  ol,  it  can  be  denounced  by 
anyone;  tliat  is  to  say,  the  law  gives  a short  time  to  prove  the 
property  before  going  to  the  expense  of  taking  possession.  Once 
the  titles  are  in  order  (oiven  with  possession),  the  owner  pays 
half-yearly  to  the  Government  15  soles  for  every  ‘ pertenencia.^ 
The  ‘ pertenencia  ’ is  usually  200  by  200  metres.  The  sole  is 
M'orth  l.s.  lid.  English  money.  On  account  of  the  sale  of  Santo 
Domingo  for  57,000/.,  every  owner  of  a mine  thinks  he  has  some- 
thing worth  millions,  but  before  anyone  puts  much  confidence  in 
this,  if  they  intend  investing  capital  they  would  do  well  to  go  or 
send  some  competent  person  to  inspect  the  ground,  bearing  in 
mind  that  in  most  instances  they  will  have  to  spend  more  money 
besides  for  the  journey,  as  food  and  all  other  supplies  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  well  as  labour. 

“The  great  drawback  is  want  of  communication.  Every- 
thing has  to  be  made  and  packed  for  conveyance  on  the  backs  of 
Indians  should  not  exceed  50  lbs.),  and  to  take  machinery 
from  the  nearest  railway  station  on  the  Juliaca-Licuani  branch,  I 
calculate  the  cost  to  l)e  about  500  soles  (50/.)  per  ton,  English. 
This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  roads  Another  road  is  being 
studied  from  Pucura  and  Tiapata  by  way  of  Cruceros  and 
Usucayos,  which  may  be  better,  but  until  a good  mule  road  be 
made  1 would  suggest  a tax  on  gold  (over  a certain  quantity) 
that  came  out  frotii  the  province. 

“ It  is  generally  considered  that  the  capital  of  the  district 
should  be  changed  from  Macusani  to  Coaza ; the  latter  is  of 
more  importance,  has  more  inhabitants,  and  is  a great  deal  more 
central  tor  the  whole  Carabaya  district.” 

The  petroleum  industry  in  the  north  of  Peru  originated  some 
30  years  ago,  oil  having  been  discovered  by  drilling  for  water  on 
the  Mancora  estate,  near  Payta.  During  that  period  six  different 
undertakings  have  been  started,  but  so  far  without  giving  satis- 
factory results.  Two  kerosene  factories  exist  on  this  coast;  the 
kerosene  produced  gives  a dull  light,  smokes,  and  cannot  bear 
comparison  with  American  kerosene,  which  fetches  from  8 to  9 
soles  the  case,  whilst  the  former  has  to  be  sold  at  from  2 soles 
50  c.  to  3 soles  the  case  of  10  gallons,  and  only  serves  for 
street  lighting.  From  4,000,000/.  to  5,000,000/.  have  been  spent 
on  the  several  undertakings  without  producing  in  any  single  case 
a fair  return.  Hundreds  of  wells  have  been  sunk,  some  resulting 
in  flowing,  others  in  ])um[)ing  wells,  oil  being  found  at  a depth 
varying  from  250  to  600  feet,  but  ail  have  run  dry  after  a very 
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short  How.  Experts  from  the  United  States  have  carefully 
examined  the  land  north  and  south  of  Payta  and  have  given  it 
as  their  opinion  that  in  spite  of  abundant  surface  indications  all 
over  the  district,  no  oil  of  any  importance  is  likely  to  be 
found. 

India-rubber  is  the  principal  product  exj)orted  from  the  Iii^iarubber. 
Amazonian  region  of  Peru.  According  to  statistics  published 
here  by  a financial  j>aper,  the  quantity  exported  in  1894  was 
1,294  tons,  valued  at  179,437^.,  but  according  to  Mr.  Rhind’s 
report  on  the  production,  commerce,  and  finances  of  the  States  of 
Amazonas  and  Para  for  1895, the  quantity  of  the  rubber  exported 
through  from  Peru  tl'.rough  Para  during  that  year  was  only  783 
tons,  valued  at  about  145,000i^.  No  doubt  Mr.  Rhind’s  state- 
ment is  the  correct  one.  Of  late  a considerable  decrease  in  the 
export  of  this  product  appears  to  haA^e  taken  place,  as  in  1890 
as  much  as  1,163  tons  were  exported  via  Para. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Blacker  reports  as  follows  : — 

“The  cultivation  of  cotton  in  ilie  department  of  Piura  is  Cotton, 
entirely  dej)endent  on  the  floodings  of  the  rivers  Chira  and  Piura, 
wliich  act  on  a very  small  scale,  as  the  River  Nile  did  in  Egypt 
before  its  waters  were  controlled  by  artificial  means. 

“ Floods  of  any  importance  only  take  place  at  intervals  of 
from  six  to  seven  years,  when  every  available  acre  of  ground  is 
planted  by  its  owner  with  cotton,  and  when  the  plants  have  once 
taken  root,  their  top  root  will  follow  the  moisture  produced  by 
the  flood  as  it  gradually  retires  from  the  surface  to  a depth  of  12 
to  15  feet,  until  it  strikes  the  moisture  produced  by  filterings 
from  the  river’s  natural  level.  The  plants  })roduce  two  crops  per 
year,  in  June  and  December,  and  continue  yielding  two  crops 
until  the  next  flood  may  take  place,  when  they  are  cut  down  and 
new  ones  planted  in  their  place.  The  Piura  cotton  is  of  a long 
staple,  and  qualified  as  rough  in  comparison  with  the  American 
short  staple  soft  cotton,  and  is  used  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States  for  mixing  with  woollon  fabrics,  and  generally 
fetches  about  double  the  price  of  American  cotton.  The  culti- 
vation of  cotton  by  artificial  irrigation  has  been  tried  and  failed, 
owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  insecurity  of  the  river  banks, 
which  are  subject  to  be  cut  away,  and  the  river  to  change  its 
course  to  a considerable  extent  in  24  hours.  Several  schemes 
have  proved  unsuccessful  owing  to  these  circumstances.  The  bed 
of  the  river  is  sandy ; the  top  soil  in  general  not  deep,  hence  it 
easily  gets  saturated  by  the  floods,  and  is  carried  off  at  a short 
notice  by  the  river,  and  a useless  bank  left  in  its  place.”  The 
cotton  exported  from  Peru  in  1895  has  been  estimated  at  5,500 
tons  valued  at  118,000/. 

The  production  of  coffee  is  increasing,  and  bids  fair  to  Coffee, 
become  one  of  Peru’s  staple  articles.  The  great  coffee  producing 
district  is  composed  of  the  Chanebamayo,  Perene,  Paiicarbambo, 
and  Rio  Colorado  valleys,  which  are  all  connected  by  [)aths  with 
the  village  of  La  Merced,  the  most  eastern  inhabited  spot  in  that 
part  of  Peru.  The  fall  in  the  value  of  this  i)roduct  during  1896 
* N'o.  397  Miscellaneous  Series. 
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caused  naturally  some  misgivings  among  the  producers;  however, 
this  alarm  does  not  appear  to  rest  on  a well-founded  basis,  for  the 
coffee  they  produce  being  of  an  excellent  quality  a rise  may  take 
place  at  any  time.  The  chief  difficulties  are  means  of  transport 
and  labour,  both  of  which  are  undoubtedly  serious  drawbacks. 

During  the  vear  1895  tlie  total  quantity  of  coffee  exported 
from  Peru  was  about  1,066  tons.  The  exports  from  Huanuco  and 
Chanchamayo  districts  in  1896  amounted  to  704  tons.  The  pro- 
duction during  1896  must  have  been  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
1895,  but  it  is  not  yet  known  how  many  tons  were  exported  from 
Pacasmayo,  Pisco,  and  Salaverry  during  last  year. 

A Peruvian  newspaper  has  published  statistics  in  order  to 
show  that  the  wool  trade  was  declining,  and  called  on  the 
Government  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this  alleged  falling-off  in 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  national  production. 
Considerable  trouble  has  been  taken  to  procure  data  from  private 
sources,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  any  grounds  for 
this  statement,  but  the  information  which  has  been  procured,  and 
which  is  absolutely  accurate,  shows  that  there  is  none.  For  the 
last  15  years  the  exportation  of  al[)aca  has  averaged  about 
30,000  bales  a year,  weighing  from  350  to  400  ibs.  The  whole  of 
the  shipments  go  to  Great  Britain.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
obtain  similar  information  respecting  sheep’s  wool,  but  it  is  not 
believed  that  any  diminution  in  the  exports  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  few  years. 

There  are  10  cocaine  factories  in  Peru  ; 5 in  Huanuco  ; 1 in 
the  Monzon  district ; 1 in  the  Puzuzo  district ; 2 in  Lima ; and 
1 in  Callao. 

Of  late  the  production  of  this  valuable  alkaloid  is  said  to 
have  decreased.  This  decrease  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
its  extraction  is  cheaper  abroad,  as  is  proved  by  the  increase  of 
the  exports  of  coca  leaves. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  values  of  cocaine 
exported  from  1891  to  1895  : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Kilos. 

£ 

1890 

1,730 

346,000 

1891 

3,215 

643,000 

1892 

4,550 

910,000 

1893 

2,357 

471,800 

1894 

4,716 

943,200 

1895 

•• 

3,407 

600,940 

The  quantity  and  value  of  coca  leaves  exported  from  1891  to 
1894  were  the  following: — 
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Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Kilos. 

£ 

1891  

128,543 

241,473 

1892  

388,465 

574,396 

1893  

390,955 

372,360 

707,792 

1894  

706,586 

Maize  is  extensively  grown  in  Peru,  where  it  is  the  article  of 
food  of  the  Indian  population,  which  is  estimated  at  nearly 
2,000,000.  The  best  kind  is  raised  in  the  mountain  region.  In 
fact,  the  maize  obtained  from  Urubamba,  in  the  department  of 
Cuzco,  is  famous,  and  has  been  exhibited  in  Europe.  The 
Arequipa  maize  is  also  of  excellent  quality.  In  the  province  of 
Chancay,  wiiere  this  plant  is  used  for  fattening  pi^s,  and  in  the 
valley  of  Arequipa,  guano  is  used  for  its  cultivation. 

The  importation  of  salt  into  Peru  is  now  prohibited.  A duty 
of  5 c.  per  kilogram  was  imposed  in  1896  on  native  salt  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  and  of  1 c.  if  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
in  which  case  it  is  rendered  unfit  for  culinary  uses.  The  State 
reserves  to  itself  the  privilege  of  exporting  that  article.  The 
proceeds  of  this  onerous  tax  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  fund  which  is 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  paying  to  Chile  the  amount  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Peru  and  Chile  in  the  event  of 
the  provinces  cf  Tacna  and  Arica  being  restored  to  the  former 
Republic.  The  levying  of  this  tax  has  been  resisted  by  the 
Indian  population  in  some  districts  of  the  department  of 
Ayacucho.  Serious  disturbances  have  occurred  in  consequence. 

According  to  an  official  statement  the  quantity  of  salt 
exported  annually  is  about  6,000  tons,  and  tlie  annual  home  con- 
sumption is  about  35,000  tons. 

This  branch  of  cultivation  is  acquiring  considerable  import-  Vineyards 
ance  in  Peru.  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  department  of 
Lima  on  a small  scale,  but  in  the  departments  of  Ica  and  Moquequa 
there  are  large  vine-clad  areas. 

The  muscatel  grapes  are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  latter 
department,  and  from  their  juice  a highly-appreciated  liquor, 
known  as  Italia,”  is  made.  An  inferior  liquor,  known  as 
“ Pisco,”  is  largely  drunk.  These  spirits  are  usually  conveyed  in 
amphora-shaped  earthen  vessels.  “Italia”  is  exported  to  the 
neighbouring  Republics,  and  small  consignments  have  been  sent 
to  Eurone.  At  first  it  is  not  relished,  out  those  who  care  for 
spirits  take  to  it  easily  after  a sliort  trial.  It  lias  a delicate 
aroma  which  is  quite  peculiar  to  it,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
when  is  becomes  better  known  in  Europe  a taste  for  it  may  be 
acquired. 

Red  and  white  wines  are  also  made  in  this  country,  and  their 
consumption  is  fairly  large.  They  are  cheap  enough,  but  the 
red  wines  as  a rule  are  decidedly  of  an  inferior  quality.  They 
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are  too  acid.  The  white  wines  are  quite  drinkablcj  but  suscep- 
tible of  great  improvement,  fn  fact,  all  red  wines  made  from 
grapes  growui  on  the  South  Pacific  Coast  are  either  too  acid  or 
too  heavy  from  excess  of  alcohol,  whilst  some  of  the  white 
wines  can  be  classified  as  fairly  good  ones. 

The  duty  on  foreign  wines  being  excessive,  the  bulk  of  the 
wine-drinking  population  must  content  themselves  with  acid  wine. 
Bolivia  has  perceived  the  advantage  of  allowing  her  inhabitants 
to  drink  good  wines,  and  reduced  the  duty  on  Frencli  wfines  to  a 
very  insignificant  figure.  The  result  is  that  at  La  Paz  good 
wines  at  a reasonable  cost  can  be  obtained,  whilst  in  Peru  a 
good  bottle  of  wine  is  a luxury  confined  to  the  wealthy 
classes.  It  would  be  well  if  this  country  adopted  the  same  policy 
as  Bolivia  in  this  case.  The  producers  of  acid  wine  would 
naturally  complain  of  this  interference  with  their  industry,  but 
the  public  at  large  would  appreciate  it. 

40,000  tons  or  wdieat  are  imported  from  Chile  yearly. 
Canadian  wheat  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Chile,  but  the 
freight  from  Chile  by  sailing  vessel,  which  is  as  low  as  4 soles 
a ton,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  currency  in  which  the  produce 
is  paid  for,  viz.,  gold  dollars  worth  only  about  17^6?.,  do  not  allow 
an}^  room  for  competition  at  present.  Moreover,  a reciprocal 
commercial  arrangement  between  Chile  and  Peru  concerning  the 
admission  of  their  respective  produce  free  of  duty  has  often  been 
talked  of  as  one  of  the’  means  whereby  the  two  countries  might 
adjvist  some  of  their  differences.  In  spite  of  the  apparently 
insurmountable  difficulties  the  establishment  of  a line  between 
Canada  and  this  part  of  the  world,  and  changes  in  other  conditions, 
might  at  a future  time  afford  an  opportunity  of  competing  with 
Chilian  wheat,  and,  therefore,  this  matter  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 

It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  numbers 
of  the  Chinese  residing  in  Peru  are  decreasing  rapidly,  the  con- 
sumption of  opium  appears  to  be  increasing.  The  only  explana- 
tion is  that  the  contraband  trade  which  is  known  to  be  carried  on 
in  that  commodity,  has  been  checked  to  some  extent.  The  sub- 
joined table  show’s  the  number  of  kilograms  imported  from  1887 
to  1892 


Year, 

Quantity, 

Kilos. 

1887  

15,284 

1888  

24,474 

1889  

19,391 

1890  

31,865 

1891  

24,120 

1892  

30,683 

The  Congress  of  1895  passed  a law’  prohibiting  insurance  com- 
panies to  carry  on  their  business  in  Peru  unless  30  per  cent,  of 
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the  capital  employed  in  this  country  was  deposited  in  bonds, 
cash,  or  shares  in  a company  of  i^ood  stainliog.  I^efore  the  passing 
of  this  law  all  the  foreign  insurance  comnaiiies  having  aj^encies 
in  Lima  petitioned  Congress,  praying  that  the  Bill  which  was 
then  under  discussion  might  not  become  law,  but  their  petition 
was  unheeded.  Whereupon  28  companies,  of  which  20  were 
British,  withdrew  their  agencies. 

The  only  foreign  company  which  left  its  agency  was  tl)e  South 
British  C()mpanv  of  New  Zealand.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the 
foreign  companies,  three  eom[)anies  were  formed  in  Lima,  which 
are  doing  a very  good  business.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  tlie 
building  materials,  fires  are  of  rare  occiu'rence  in  Lima  and  many 
other  tov.vns  of  Peru. 

It  vvould  appear  that  the  British  Insurance  companies  were 
ill-advised  in  retiring  so  hastilv.  After  all,  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee  whicli  is  exacted  is  not  large.  At  the  present  exchange 
3,000/.  vvould  meet  tlie  case,  ami  by  a special  -arrangement  this 
amount  may  even  be  deposited  In  a London  Bank.  This  Is  a 
matter  which  is  worthy  of  reconsideration,  as  the  national  com- 
panies are  already  assuming  very  heavy  responsibilities. 

Whilst  on  this  topic  it  may  he  pointed  out  incidentally  that 
after  the  recent  coi'dlagration  at  Guayaquil  the  Equatorian  insur- 
ance companies  were  unable  to  meet  all  their  liabilities,  and  failed 
accordingly,  wliilst  the  British  companies  paid  down  over 
600:000/.  Although  a similar  catastrophe  need  not  be  appre- 
hend ed  iiere,  yei  these  circumstances  are  deserving  the  attention 
of  those  who  desire  to  insure  their  property  against  all  imaginable 
risks.  The  field  is  large  enough  for  foreign,  as  well  as  national 
companies. 

Good  roads  and  bridges  are  most  urgently  required  all  over  Public  works, 
the  country,  but  want  of  funds  prevents  the  authorities  from 
carrying  out  many  projects.  The  Government  has  given  its 
preterential  attention  to  the  construction  of  a road  starting  from 
La  Merced,  in  tlie  province  of  Chanchainayo,  to  a navigable  point 
on  the  Pichis  River  so  as  to  establish  steam  communication  with 
Iqiiitos,  on  the  Amazon.  Owing  to  the  rains  the  work  is  inter- 
rupted at  present,  hut  will  no  doubt  be  continued  as  soon  as  they 
cease,  as  it  seems  to  be  Pue  hrm  intention  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  that  it  shall  be  carried  out.  Launches  have  already  been 
built  and  carried  along  the  path  in  sections  to  a considerable 
distance.  These  launches  were  built  when  the  Iquitos  Separatist 
movement  broke  out  last  year,  and  were  intended  to  be  used  for 
military  purposes.  Otherwise  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it 
would  have  been  more  convenient  and  cheaper  to  have  sent  them 
via  Para  and  Iquitos. 

A carriage  road  is  also  to  he  built  from  Orova,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Central  Railvwa}"  to  Cerro  de  Pasco.  A contract  to 
that  effect  has  recently  been  signed. 

In  1895  three  bridges  were  built,  one  at  Aroya  by  the  Peru- 
vian Corporation,  one  at  Chosica,  near  Lima,  by  the  land  com- 
pany of  that  name,  but  with  tlie  snp{)ort  of  the  Cor[)oration,  and 
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one  over  the  River  Cabanillas  in  the  north  by  tlie  Government, 
in  a little  over  a year  a small  town  has  sprung-  up  a1  Chosica,  on 
the  Oroya  line.  33  miles  Irom  Lima,  and  2,800  feet  above  sea 
level,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Peruvian  Corporation. 
Over  20  substantial  houses  have  already  been  built. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  climate  of  that  place 
is  delight  tub  It  is  considered  to  be  excellent  for  those  suffering 
fiann  pulmonary  diseases. 

There  are  inanv  municipal  projects,  such  as  the  building  of  a 
large  lunatic  asylum  in  Lima,  irrigation,  catialisation,  and  other 
works  which  have  not  yet  been  commenced  for  obvious  reasons. 

No  really  great  improvement  can  take  place  in  the  traffic  on 
these  lines  unless  the  Chorrillos  line  be  extended  to  Pisco.  This 
project  liiis  been  in  ccntemplation  for  many  years,  but  nothing 
has  been  done  so  far.  At  one  time  the  company  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  work,  but  opposition  from  certain  quarters 
caused  the  scheme  to  fall  to  the  ground.  The  projected  line 
would  go  through  an  important  district  in  which  there  are  many 
valuable  estates. 

There  are  only  a few  manufactures  in  the  country  which 
deseiu'e  to  be  mentioned.  One  of  the  most  Important  is  the 
factory  of  the  Peruvian  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Vital  te,  near  Lima.  In  1895  the  production  was  2,750,000 
yards.  There  is  a cloth  manufactory  in  Lima  which  is  said  to  be 
doing  a good  business,  but  the  annual  output  is  unknown.  There 
nre  also  textile  factories  at  Ica  and  Areejuipa. 

There  are  seveial  l>i-eweries  in  lb  rn.  There  is  one  in  Lima 
belonging  to  an  English  company,  which  is  doing  business  on  a 
large  scale. 

There  are  also  biscuit,  soap,  match,  and  sundry  other 
factories  in  the  capital. 

However,  it  is  argued  by  a Peruvian  economist  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt,  whether,  from  a national  point  of  view,  the 
promotion  of  existing  industries  and  the  creation  of  new  ones 
should  be  encouraged.  The  increased  want  of  labour  for  the 
fields  and  mining  is  regarded  with  considerable  anxiety  by 
agriculturists  and  miners,  who  maintain  that  the  undivided 
energies  of  the  country  should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
her  natural  resources.  This  view  would  seem  to  be  a very  sound 
one. 

This  country  not  being  sufficiently  populated  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  immense  tracts  of  fertile  land  on  the  coast  and  on  the 
plateau,  it  may  be  asked  wiiat  can  be  the  use  of  opening  fresh 
regions  unless  emigrants  can  be  conveyed  here.  The  best 
labourers  would  probably  be  Indian  coolies.  If  a proper  scheme 
for  their  protection  could  be  devised,  the  greatest  advantage 
would  be  derived  from  (heir  introduction  into  Peru. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  give  information  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  Peruvian  securities  bought  and  sold  in  Lima,  as 
well  as  the  latest  quotations  : — 


Table  sliowing  vState  of  the  Peruvian  Money  Market. 
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Callao  is  the  chief  port  of  the  Republic,  yet  the  to^vn  is 
destitute  of  drainage  and  good  water.  The  result  (d‘  the  absence  of 
these  elementary  requirements  is  that  more  titan  halt  tlie  popula- 
tion has  within  the  last  15  years  abandoned  it  and  emigrated  to 
Lima  and  elsewhere. 

The  jMunicipality  of  Callao,  which  has  of  late  been  coniposed 
of  men  anxiou."  for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  have  carefully 
cofj>idered  various  schemes  for  remedying  the  evil,  but  in  order 
to  construct  drainage  and  waterworks  it  would  be  necessary  to 
expend  at  least  100,000/.  How  such  a sum  could  be  raised  is  a 
problem  not  easy  to  be  solved.  Probably  the  only  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding would  be  for  the  Government  to  assign  a percentage  ot 
the  customs  as  a guarantee  for  the  service  of  the  loan  and  its 
redem[>non.  In  the  case  of  the  princi[)al  port  of  the  Republic,  to 
which  rhe  flags  of  all  nations  resort,  this  wmuld  appear  to  be  a 
matter  of  national  as  well  as  of  local  importance.  This  question 
is,  indeed,  of  an  urgent  nature. 

The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  have  gradually 
transferred  their  head  offices  and  principal  work  shops  (ui  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  Callao  to  Valparaiso,  on  the  ground  of  con- 
venience, as  greater  facilities  are  offered  them  in  Chile.  More- 
over, Valparaiso  i)eing  the  port  from  which  both  their  Straits  and 
coasting  steamers  sail,  it  \vas  deemed  necessary  that  tiie  general 
management  should  be  established  there.  These  changes  have 
not  affecttd  the  movement  of  shi[>ping  at  Callao,  as  can  be 
perceived  by  referring  to  the  shipping  table  embodied  in  this 
report. 

During  the  year  1896  this  company  have  added  two  fine 
steamers  to  their  fleet. 

Messrs.  Lamport  and  Holt  are  now  sending  very  large 
steamers  to  this  coast,  some  of  which  have  a carrying  capacity 
of  from  6,000  to  7,000  tons.  There  are  8 steamship  companies 
trading  on  this  coast — 5 British,  2 German,  and  1 Chilian. 

A new  lightlmusc,  wliich  is  intended  to  be  substituted  for  the 
San  liorenzo  Lighthouse,  which  is  seldom  seem  owing  to  its 
altitude,  has  been  erected  on  the  largest  of  the  Palominos  Pocks, 
whicli  he  2J  miles  from  Bradley  Poiiu,  San  Loitmzo  Island. 

The  new  light  is  an  intermittent  one,  which  can  be  seen  at 
over  20  miles  distance  in  clear  weather.  When  its  construction 
was  completed,  trials  were  made,  and  serious  defects  discovered, 
which  are  being  made  good.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  be  exhibited 
shortly. 

Ttie  freight  market  has  been  depressed  for  a considerable 
time,  and  sometimes  it  was  difficult  to  charter  vessels  even  at  the 
low  rates  which  have  been  ruling.  There  are  curious  anomalies 
respecting  the  cost  of  conveying  goods  to  and  from  this  coast,  of 
w Inch  the  following  are  instances  : — 

Freights  from  Payta  to  New  York,  via  Panama  and  vice 
versa,  are  much  higher  than  the  freight  on  goods  shipped  from 
i^ayta  to  Liverpool  and  to  New  York,  via  the  Straits.  The 
freight  charged  on  wines  under  tlirongh  bills  of  lading  from 
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London  to  Peru  via  Antwerp  or  Hamburg,  and  thence  by 
German  steamer  to  this  coast,  is  more  or  less  11.  15s.  per  ton. 
From  London  to  Liverpool  by  rail,  and  thence  to  Peru,  the  cost 
of  conveyance  is  about  dl,  per  ton. 


Movements  of  Merchant  Vessels  at  Callao  during  the  Year 

1896. 


Steamers. 


Entered. 

Cleared 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Number  of^ 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

English  

176 

272,349 

10,381 

172 

265,958 

10,167 

French  

1 

1,100 

40 

1 

1,100 

41 

German  

38 

65,601 

1,542 

38 

65,600 

1,558 

North- American  ... 

6 

4,458 

324 

8 

5,609 

397 

Chilian  

99 

144,396 

7,154 

101 

147,383 

7,800 

Total  

320 

487,904 

19,441 

320 

1 485,650 

19,463 

Note. — Of  the  above-mentioned  176  English  steamers,  four  put  into  this  port  for  the  purpose  of 
coaling  only,  and  are  not  included  in  the  separate  return  of  British  vessels,  sent  herewith. 


Sailing  Vessels. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Peruvian  ... 

116 

29,463 

911 

113 

27,139 

877 

English 

35 

39,504 

715 

38 

44,003 

790 

French 

1 

1,443 

26 

1 

1,443 

26 

German 

12 

10,753 

185 

12 

10,383 

181 

North- American  . 

5 

4,745 

76 

3 

3,917 

47 

Italian 

4 

3,894 

52 

2 

2,148 

30 

Hawaiian  ... 

1 

981 

15 

Chilian 

18 

8,014 

215 

"20 

8,700 

231 

Columbian  ... 

4 

260 

19 

4 

260 

20 

Honduranean 

1 

761 

14 

Danish 

'l 

"984 

*16 

1 

984 

16 

Norwegian  ... 

5 

4,259 

579 

69 

5 

4,819 

74 

Ecuadorian... 

3 

23 

3 

579 

23 

Total 

205 

104,879 

1 2,322 

1 203 

105,136 

2,329 

Vessels  of  under  50  Tons  Kegister. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Creus. 

Peruvian  

947 

11,062 

2,865 

958 

11,102 

2,896 

North-American  ... 

4 

100 

36 

3 

75 

29 

Chilian  

4 

87 

17 

1 

37 

8 

Columbian 

5 

225 

27 

4 

180 

21 

Total  

960 

11,474 

2,945 

966 

11,394 

2,954 

(2333) 


c 
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Movements  of  Merchant  Vessels  at  Callao  during  the  Year 
1896 — continued. 


SUMMABT. 


Classification  of 
Vessels. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Steamers  

320 

487,904 

; 19,441 

320 

485,650 

19,463 

2,329 

Sailing  vessels 
Vessels  under  50 

205 

104,879 

2,322 

203 

105,136 

tons  register 

960 

11,474 

2,945 

966 

11,394 

2,954 

Total  

1,485 

604,257 

24,708 

1,489 

602,180 

24,746 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Passengers  arrived  at  and  Departed 
from  Callao  by  Sea  during  the  Year  1896. 


Conveyance. 

Number. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Steamers  . . 

19,382 

16,843 

Sailing  vessels 

33 

9 

Small  craft . . 

58 

164 

Total 

19,473 

17,016 

CALLAO. 
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No. 

Price.  I 

o. 

Price. 

1745.  Ichang 

Id. 

18  6. 

Antwerp 

lid. 

1746.  Berlin 

id. 

1807. 

Ajaccio 

lid. 

1747.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

5ic. 

1808. 

Stettin 

3d. 

1748.  Porto  Rico 

lid. 

1809. 

Aleppo 

Id. 

1749  Montevideo  .. 

lid. 

1810. 

Tangier 

2 id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

3d. 

1811. 

Tokio. . 

3id. 

1751.  Cavenne 

id. 

1812. 

Aladeira 

id. 

1752  Frankfort 

3d. 

1813. 

Vera  Cruz 

Id. 

1753.  Malaga 

8id. 

1814. 

Oporto 

Id. 

1754.  Soul 

Id. 

1815. 

Hamburg 

lid. 

1755.  Copenhagen  .. 

3d 

1816. 

New  Orleans 

Ud. 

1756.  Nice 

Id. 

1817. 

Bengali 

. . 

.■d. 

1757.  Lisbon 

Ud. 

1818. 

^larmagao  .. 

rd. 

1758.  Nag;isaki 

Id. 

1819. 

Gothenburg  . 
Dar-al  Baida  . . 

2d. 

1759.  Hamburg 

2id. 

1820. 

3d. 

1760.  Mozambique.. 

2d. 

1821. 

Erzeroum 

id. 

1761.  Cettinje 

lid. 

1822. 

Munich 

2.id. 

1762.  The  Hague  . . 

lid. 

1823. 

8amoa 

id. 

1763.  Cephalonia  .. 

Id. 

1824. 

Cliinkiang  . . 

Id. 

1764.  Bahia . . 

Id. 

1825. 

Jeddah 

1(1. 

1765  Zanzibar 

Ud 

1826. 

Sofia  . . 

lid. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

Id. 

1827. 

Mexico 

2d. 

1767.  New  York 

2d. 

1828. 

Teneriffe 

Sid. 

1768.  < hel’oo 

Id. 

1829. 

Batoum 

Id. 

1769.  Caracas  •• 

id. 

1830. 

Cadiz  . . 

Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

Hid. 

1831. 

Martinique  . . 

Id. 

1771.  Moml)asa 

id. 

1832. 

Odessa 

Id. 

1772.  Nice  . . 

lid. 

1833. 

Ghilan 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest 

4id.  , 

1834. 

Old  Calabar  . . 

6id. 

1774.  Port  Said 

lid. 

1835. 

Tam'ui 

Id. 

1775.  Galatz 

lid.  ' 

1836. 

•openhagen  .. 

id. 

1776.  Madrid 

2d. 

1837. 

Salonica 

lid. 

1777.  Vienna 

2d. 

1838. 

Honolulu 

id. 

1778.  Canton 

Id. 

1839. 

Buenos  Ayres 

t • 

2d. 

1779.  Yokohama 

lid. 

1840. 

Para 

Id. 

1780.  Newell  Wang  .. 

Id. 

1841. 

Bolivia 

2d. 

1781.  Wuiiu 

Id. 

1842. 

Washington 

« • 

3d. 

1782.  Athens 

2d. 

1843. 

Berlin 

• » 

2d. 

1783.  Tonga 

id. 

1844. 

Uganda 

Id. 

1784.  Smyrna 

id. 

1845. 

Belgrade 

lid. 

1785.  Baghdad 

Id. 

1846. 

Dakar.. 

id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

4id. 

1847. 

Florence 

, * 

lid. 

1787.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1848.  Copenhagen  . . 

2d. 

1788.  Odessa 

2d. 

1849. 

Havre., 

2d. 

1789.  Naples 

2d. 

1850. 

Serajevo 

Id. 

1790.  Beyrout 

Id. 

1851. 

Madrid 

2d. 

1791.  Tunis.. 

lid. 

1852. 

La  Rochelle  . . 

Ud. 

1792.  Kiukiang 

3d. 

1853 

Chicago 

4d. 

1793.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1854. 

Berlin. . 

Id. 

1794.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

M. 

1855. 

Cherbourg 

2id. 

1795.  Valparaiso  .. 

4d. 

1856. 

Beira  . . 

Id. 

1796.  Brindisi 

2id. 

1857. 

Charleston 

2id. 

1797.  Bushire 

2d. 

1858. 

Saigon 

id. 

1798.  Christiania  .. 

5id. 

1859. 

Suak  n 

Id. 

1799.  Cadiz  . . 

2d. 

: 1860. 

Rouen 

2d. 

1 800  Meshed 

2id. 

"861. 

Patras 

lid. 

18<tl.  St.  Petersburg 

4id. 

1862. 

Barcelona 

2d. 

1802.  Baioiim 

Id. 

1863. 

Amoy  . 

2 id. 

1803.  Peking 

3d. 

1864. 

Trebizond 

Id. 

i804.  Samos 

id. 

1865. 

Lisbon 

21(1 

1805.  Daiuzig 

2d. 

! 1866. 

Callao 

• • 

. . 

2fl. 

No.  1867. 


Reference  to  previous  Report^  Annual  Series  No,  1690. 
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PERNAMBUCO. 


Consul  Howard  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisburu> 

(Eeceived  at  Foreign  Office,  April  1,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  my  Report  on  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  this  Consular  District  for  the  year  1896, 
accompanied  by  Reports  furnished  by  the  several  Vice-Consuls 
within  my  jurisdiction. 

I beg  leave  to  add  that  I am  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Vice- 
Consul  Williams  for  a great  deal  of  the  information  herein 
contained  respecting  the  trade  of  this  port. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  A.  F.  HOWARD. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District  of 
Pernambuco  for  the  Year  1896. 
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Pernambuco. 

Tiie  port  of  Pernambuco,  the  capital  of  this  State,  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  could  not  be  more  admirably  situated  than  it  is, 
lying  at  latitude  8°  3'  37"  south,  and  longitude  34°  51'  54" 
west,  and  this  north-easterly  position  it  occupies  on  the  Atlantic 
not  only  makes  it  a favourable  port  of  call  for  South  Sea  traders 
and  whaling  ships,  but  being  the  greatest  sugar  and  cotton 
emporium  in  the  Piepublic,  has  made  it  one  of  the  busiest 
mercantile  towns  in  Brazil. 

I have  thought  that  the  annexed  plan  of  the  port  of  Eecife 
might  prove  a useful  addition  to  this  report. 

Tlie  town  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  or  parishes ; the 
Eecife,  or  mercantile  portion — in  which  are  situated  all  the 
European  houses  of  business,  banks,  and  telegraph  offices — takes 
its  name  from  the  peculiar  bar  or  low  rocky  natural  formation 
that  runs  along  this  portion  of  the  coast,  within  which  has  been 
formed,  by  dredging,  the  port  locally  known  under  the  name  of 
Eecife.  Eecife  is  almost  an  island,  being  a delta  formed  by  the 
windings  of  the  rivers  Capibaribe  and  Beberibe.  This  is  the 
oldest  part  of  the  town,  and  is  connected  with  the  next  parish  of 
Santo  Antonio  (which  is  an  island)  by  a handsome  iron  bridge. 
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This  [)oi*tioii  of  the  town  contaiiLS  the  Governor's  paluce,  law 
courts,  State  prison,  theatre,  and  public  gardens.  Next  conies  the 
parish  of  Sao  Jose  and  that  of  Boa  Vista,  also  connected  with 
handsome  bridges. 

Tlie  mean  temperature  of  Recife,  in  thf^  shade,  is  al)Out  84°  ^eiaj)eratur©, 
Fahrenheit  during  the  dry  season,  and  81°  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  rainy  season  is  from  April  to  August,  but  besides  these 
periodical  rainfalls  the  ground  is  refreshed  by  frequent  showers. 

The  average  annual  rainfall  is  about  70  inches,  although  in  Rainfall. 
1895  tlie  rainfall  was  120  inches,  as  against  110  inches  in  1894, 
but  it  is  said  that  such  an  amount  had  not  been  experienced  here 
since  the  year  1854. 

From  April  to  Septeni])er  the  wind  is  almost  continuously  Direction  of 
sourli-east.  From  October  to  March  the  wind  blows  somewhat 
more  from  the  northward.  'The  land  breeze,  which  generally 
blows  at  night,  is  weak,  and  is  hardly  felt  to  seaward  of  the  reef. 

A good  revolving  light,  visible  at  a distance  of  20  miles  at  sea,  Recif.> 
is  maintained  at  the  point  on  the  reef  marking  the  cliaiinel  or  ligtiuouse. 
entrance  to  the  harbour. 

Vessels  drawing  20  feet  can  enter  or  leave  the  port  on  nea}) 
tides,  and  steamers  drawing  22  feet  frequently  cross  the  bar  on 
spring  tides.  Vessels  desiring  to  enter  the  harbour  hoist  their 
jack  at  the  foremast,  and  the  pilot  goes  off;  when  leaving, 
application  is  made  at  the  pilot’s  office  on  the  quay,  close  to  the 
landing.  Pilotage  is  compulsory  ; vessels  pay  according  to  tonnage  Pilotage, 
and  draft  of  water. 

The  roadstead  (except  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  Outer  road*, 
when  strong  southerly  winds  prevail)  is  a perfectly  safe  place  for 
vessels  to  lie,  and  even  in  the  worst  months  sailing  vessels  avoid 
the  risk  of  losing  an  anchor  by  using  a tug-boat  to  get  under 
weigh. 

The  custom-house  quay  is  no  lorrger  used  for  ships  to  lie  along-  Ciistom- 
side  in  discharging  cargo,  excepting  that  portion  near  the  Kecife 
bridge,  where  codfish  is  landed. 

All  vessels  visiting  this  port,  whether  with  cargo  or  in  ballast,  Fines, 
or  calling  for  orders,  must  be  provided  with  a sealed  manifest  for 
the  custom-house  here  from  tlie  port  of  sailing,  or  are  liable  to  a 
fine  ; as  also  for  the  non-production  of  a bill  of  health  from  the 
last  port  of  sailing.  Sliipmasters  should  also  bear  in  mind  tliat  if 
they  remain  at  anchor  in  the  outer  roads  over  six  days  withouu 
obtaining  a permit  from  the  custom-house,  to  be  renewed  every 
six  days,  they  will  also  be  fined. 
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Port 

expense?. 


Coal  cargoes. 


Lighterage 

laritf. 


Dues  and  Charges  on  Shipping. 


Amount. 

Remarks. 

Reis. 

Light  dues — 

1 to  200  tons  . . 

40,000 

WithjlO  per  cent. 

200  400  „ .. 

60,000 

j) 

400  700  „ 

80,000 

)) 

700  tons  and  above 

100,000 

» 

Hospital  dues. . 

1,920 

For  each  member  of  the  crew,  ex- 

cluding the  master  and  officers. 

Hospital  dues  on  hull — 

Three-masted  vessels  pay. . 

18,000 

Any  others  pay 

12,000 

Tliere  are  a few  other  petty  expenses  for  clearing  vessels  at 
the  captain  of  the  port's  office,  custom-house,  &c. 

Vessels  bringing  coal  to  this  port  are  free  of  lighterage,  i.e.,  the 
receiver  takes  same  from  alongside.  The  lighterage  on  coal  being 
1$400  reis  inside  the  harbour,  and  5 milreis  per  ton  in  the  outer 
roads,  or  say  (at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  ruling  here  during 
the  past  year — viz.,  9d.  per  milreis)  Is.  Id.  and  3s.  9d.,  respectively, 
per  ton. 

As  soon  as  a vessel  bringing  coal  has  given  entry,  a petition  is 
made  to  the  custom-house  authorities  to  measure  the  ship  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  metrical  cons  on  which  the  import 
duties  have  to  be  paid,  and  once  the  payment  thereof  has  been 
effected,  discharge  can  take  place. 

A gratuity  of  from  20  milreis  to  30  milreis  is  generally  given 
to  custom-house  guards  for  attending  the  whole  discharge  of  a 

o o o 

sailing  vessel’s  cargo. 

Stevedore  labourers  charge  from  6 milreis  to  7 milreis  per  day. 

The  rates  charged  for  lighters  employed  in  discharging  and 
loading  vessels  inside  the  harbour  are  as  follows : — 
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Articles. 


Cotton  (lighterage,  with  labour) 

5)  n ” 

„ seed  (lighterage,  with  labour). . j 

Codfish  ,,  • 

Coffee  • 

Flour  ,,  n • • 

Grunpowder  (without  labour)  . . 

Hay 

Iron,  rails  and  stools  (without  labour) 
Kerosine  (without  labour) 

Lard  (with  labour) 

Machinery  (without  labour)  . . 

Rice  „ 

Rosin  ,, 

Skins  ,, 

Sugar  (at  Recife,  with  labour) 


Amount. 

Reis. 

Per  ordinary  bag. . 

200 

„ bale  of  10  cubic  feet. . 

300 

„ bale  of  20  cubic  feet. . 

500 

,,  bag 

100 

„ i bnrrel 

100 

» bag 

80 

,,  barrel  ..  ». 

160 

,,  ^ barrel 

90 

,,  25 -lb.  barrel . . 

250 

„ bale  . . 

800 

,,  ton 

2,500 

,,  ca^e  . . 

100 

„ pipe 

1,000 

„ ton 

4,000 

,,  bag 

170 

,,  barrel 

360 

,,  bale  . . 

500 

„ bag  of  75  kilos. 

100 

Four  working  days  are  allowed  in  which  to  load  lighters  on  I'lme. 
shore  and  discharge  on  board,  and  vice  versa  ; but  when  these  are 
loaded  with  ironwork  or  machinery,  six  working  days  are  allowed 
for  loading  and  discharge.  When  these  periods  are  exceeded, 
demurrage  is  due  at  the  rate  of  the  daily  freight  of  the 
lighters. 

Double  rates  are  charged  on  lighters  proceeding  to  any  point 
beyond  the  custom-house  radius,  comprised  between  the  ‘‘  Frapiche 
(store)  Barbosa,”  and  the  kerosine  warehouse  in  the  district  of 
Recife,  and  between  Caes  do  Ramos  and  Vinte  Dous  de 

Novembro,^’  in  the  district  of  Santo  Antonio. 

The  Lighter  Company  is  not  responsible  for  loss  or  damage 
which  may  occur  either  in  loading  or  discharging  the  goods 

carried.  r*  i i r. 

Towage  of  lighters  is  performed  at  the  expense  of  the  goods  or  Towage  of 

of  the  ship,  the  cost  of  each  towage  being  5 milreis  within  tlie  lighters, 
custom-house  radius  (above  mentioned),  and  outside  it  double. 

The  Company  charges  daily  1|500  reis  for  the  use  of  each 
tarpaulin. 

Lighterage,  with  labour,”  only  refers  to  shipment  of  goods  ; all 
expenses  of  discharging  lighters,  either  on  board  or  on  shore,  is 
therefore  for  .account  of  the  goods. 

Water  boats,  of  the  following  dimensions,  are  used  for  supply-  Water, 
ino-  vessels  inside  the  harbour — namely  : — 

o 


Amount. 

Milreis. 

8,100  gallons  for  . . 

100 

4,100 

. . . . 

70 

3,000 

50 
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Ballast. 

Provisions. 

A'oal. 


Repairs. 


(Stowage 

charges. 


Towage  of 
vessels. 


State  of  trade. 


Small  craft  can  always  obtain  water  from  the  quay  (by  sending 
their  own  boat),  at  a very  trifling  cost.  Special  arrangements  have 
to  be  made  for  supplying  water  to  vessels  in  the  outer  roads. 

Sand  ballast  costs,  free  alongside  from  dredger,  2 milreis  per 
ton,  and  3 milreis  per  ton  put  on  lioard. 

Beef  costs  to-day  1 milreis,  or  say,  9<i.  per  kilo.  (2  lbs.  3^  ozs. 
avoirdupois),  and  vegetables  can  be  obtained  at  a reasonable 
price. 

Coaling,  either  in  the  harbour  oi-  outer  roads,  is  effected.  The 
price  for  best  Cardiff  coal,  placed  in  tlie  ship’s  bunkers,  delivered 
inside  the  reef,  costs  (at  present)  about  36s.  per  ton,  and  10s. 
more  per  ton  for  those  vessels  which  are  unable  to  enter  the 
port. 

Ordinary  repairs  can  be  effected  at  moderate  charges.  The 
pi'incipal  workshops  for  repairs  are  those  of  Messrs.  Wilson,  Sons, 
and  Co.,  and  the  Coinpanhia  de  Services  Maritimos,”  in  addition 
to  tlie  foundries  of  iNlessrs.  Allan,  Paterson,  and  ('o.,  Messrs. 
Bowman  Heirs,  and  tlie  workshops  of  the  “ Companhia 
Pernaml)ucana.” 

Stevedores’  charges  on  beans,  mandioca,  rice,  sugar,  coffee, 
cotton -seed,  castor-oil  seed,  maize,  are  100  reis  per  ])ag.  On 
cotton  in  country  bags,  500  reis  each ; hydraulic  pressed  bales, 
750  reis  per  l)ale  ; coal,  hardware,  and  general  merchandise, 
1^600  reis  per  ton  ; resin,  300  reis  per  barrel  ; flour,  120  reis  per 
barrel  ; kerosine  or  lard,  60  reis  per  tin. 

A further  advance  has  been  made  in  the  rates  charged  for 
towage  services  at  this  port,  namely,  for  vessels  up  to  100  tons, 
50  milreis,  and  for  those  exceeding  100  tons,  500  reis  per  ton 
register 


(leneral  Remarks. 

The  signs  of  “ bad  times  coming  ” foreshadowed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Consular  report  of  this  district  for  1894,  have 
gradually  become  more  pronounced  during  the  last  two  years,  cul- 
minating at  the  end  of  1896  in  a series  of  disasters  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco, 
which  have  naturally  reflected  adversely  on  the  import  trade,  and 
on  commerce  in  general. 

The  causes  of  this  change  from  the  preceding  five  years  of 
prosperity  are  various.  During  those  years  the  most  modern 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and  rum  was  largely 
imported,  while  insufficient  ca})ital  was  provided  to  work  the 
estates ; cotton  mills  were  erected  somewhat  regardless  of  the 
output,  and  whether  the  natural  consumption  for  the  class  of 
cloths  manufactured  was  e([ual  to  the  production ; in  fact,  great 
impulse  was  given  to  agricultural  and  industrial  enterprise  with- 
out sufticient  regard  to  the  necessary  working  cajutal,  which  has 
been  found  to  be  al)solutely  necessary  for  the  successful  trading 
of  the  various  companies  and  associations  foianed.  i’erhaps  tlie 
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chief  cause,  and  certainly  tiie  most  salient,  for  the  ])reseiit  uiisatis- 
hictory  state  of  trade,  is  the  decrease  in  the  crops  of  sugar  and 
cotton,  more  especially  (»f  tlie  lattei',  whicli,  since  Se])teml)er  of 
1(S94,  lias  fallen  off  to  (piite  an  alarming  extent,  tlie  ])reseiit  crop 
being  only  half  that  of  l<S9d,  which  aggregated  309,280  hales,  as 
compared  with  180, o02  in  1890.  Sugar  has  fallen  from  2,408,297 
hags  in  1894  to  2,010,077  in  1890. 

The  value  of  the  jiajicr  cimamcy  lias  also  dejireciated  fioni  an 
average  of  I'ld.  per  milreis  in  1 893,  and  10-la/,  in  1894,  to  9^/,  in  1890, 
so  that  the  gold  value  of  the  crops  has  been  considerably  less,  and 
thus  reduced  the  purchasing  powei*  of  the  import  trade. 

()ther  causes  of  the  had  state  nf  cmnmerce  may  lx-  ascribed 
to  the  exorbitant  taxatimi  by  tlie  State  and  municipal  authorities; 
to  the  cessation  of  the  great  faialities  of  credit  given  by  local 
banks,  which  were  either  wdthdrawn  altogether,  or  greatly  cur- 
tailed, thus  causing-  financial  dihiculties,  and  the  congested  state 
of  trade  in  Hio  de  daneiro,  Santos,  and  Sao  Taulo,  which  markets 
have  reduced  their  importaiions  of  sugar,  rum,  and  cotton  from 
tliis  and  neighbouring  States. 

One  reason  for  this  was  the  bad  management  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  railways  in  the  States  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  Minas  Oeraes,  preventing  the  distribution  of  produce  to  the 
interior,  which  has  resulted  in  cane  being  planted  to  a considerable 
extent  in  those  States,  and  the  manufacture  of  a.  coarse  kind  of 
sugar  known  as  “mpadura”  (a  sort  of  caramel),  which  has  served 
to  suyiply  local  consumption.  In  like  way,  rum  has  been  distilled 
in  primitive  fashion,  but  as  little  or  none  could  be  got  by  the 
railways,  the  local  demand  in  the  interior  of  those  States  was 
thus  supplied.  This  falling-otf  in  the  demand  for  sugar  and  rum 
in  the  southern  States  has  very  seriously  affected  the  interests  of 
cane  planters  in  this  State,  and  entailed  much  loss  on  the  com- 
mercial community  in  general. 


Trade  and  Commerce. 

1 am  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  statistics  of  imports,  as  Imports, 
none  are  ])ublished,  and  as  as  far  as  can  be  discovered  none  are 
prepared  either  officially  or  privately.  1 have  endeavoured  to 
obtain  official  statistics  from  the  custom-house,  but  without 
success,  no  facilities  being  given. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  mentioned  that  imports  of  jute 
goods  for  bagging  have  almost  entirely  ceased,  the  raw  jute  being 
imported,  and  the  cloth  manfactured  on  the  spot.  In  like  way 
such  cotton  cloths  as  “greys”  or  “domestics”  are  no  longer 
imported,  the  local  production  being  in  excess  of  tlie  consumption. 

Other  iVIanchester  dry  goods,  such  as  calicoi'.s  or  “ madapolams,” 
“Oxford  shirtings,”  and  coarse  coloured  cloths  are  generally  lieing 
ousted  out  of  this  market  by  the  local  cotton  mills,  Imt  “ jirints  ” 
still  hold  their  own,  the  ex])ense  of  designing  and  manufacturing 
the  patterns  of  this  quality  of  cloth  being  too  great  to  compete 
with  Manchester  and  other  Iffiropean  cotton-s])inning  centres. 
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Trade  with 
Great  Britain. 
Other 
countries. 


Food  supply. 


The  Inilk  of  the  import  trade  from  Europe  is  with  Oreat 
Britain  ; France  and  Germany  coming  next,  are  about  equal ; 
while  Portugal  sends  wine,  oil,  fruit,  vegetables  (onions,  potatoes, 
&c.),  and  cereals ; Spain  supplies  wine  nnd  pickled  sardines ; 
Italy  a little  wine,  marble,  and  provisions  ; imports  from  Paissia 
are  confined  to  timber  for  making  matches  ; Aiistiia  does  a good 
trade  in  Trieste  flour  (amounting  to  over  50,000  barrels  annually), 
and  also  sends  beer,  paper,  and  steel ; Belgian  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  glassware,  machinery,  and  paper. 

A striking  point  in  the  imports  to  Pernamhuco  is  the  huge 
food  supply,  and  even  more  remarkable  is  tlie  fact  that  some  of 
this  supply  might  very  naturally  be  produced  on  the  spot.  For 
instance,  India  sent  84,807  bags  of  rice,  Portugal  5,905  bags  of 
beans,  and  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  30,000  bags  of  maize 
were  imported,  while  these  ceieals  could  be  perfectly  well  culti- 
vated in  this  and  neighbouring  States,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  are 
cultivated,  but  to  a very  limited  extent.  I have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  the  f)pinion  that  at  present  prices  the  agriculturist 
would  find  it  more  advantageous  to  cultivate  maize  and  beans 
than  sugar  cane,  but  of  course  the  capital  expended  already  on 
sugar-making  machinery  would  suffer  ; l)ut,  putting  that  on  one 
side,  and  only  bearing  in  inind  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  vast  tracts  uncultivated,  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  sign 
that  Pernambuco  UiUSt  be  dependent  on  the  importation  from 
abroad  of  such  food  stuffs  as  it  can  grow  to  perfection  on 
the  spot.  Coflee  in  like  way  was  imported  from  Eio  de 
Janeiro  to  the  extent  of  34,991  l)ags,  although  it  is  grown  in  the 
State,  as  is  also  rice  in  several  districts,  notably  on  the  margin  of 
the  river  Sao  Francisco. 

Bio  de  Janeiro  inip)orted  in  189G  over  1,500,000  bags  of  maize 
from  the  Biver  Plate,  against  about  286,000  bags  of  native  produc- 
tion. 1 see  no  reason  why  the  Xorthern  States  should  not  supply 
tlie  Bio  market,  especially  as  they  would  profit  by  the  protective 
duties  charged  on  imported  maize.  The  present  value  of  this 
artiGe  in  Bio  is  Os',  per  cental. 

Jerked  beef  from  the  Biver  Plate,  codfish  from  Newfound- 
land. and  flour  from  the  United  States  and  Austria,  help  to 
swell  the  bill  for  imported  food.  Argentina  also  finds  Brazil  a 
good  customer  for  hay  and  bran  (cliiefly  used  for  feeding  the 
mules  emplo}’ed  in  the  local  tramways),  and  tallow  for  soap- 
making purposes. 

I'or  the  purpose  of  giviug  ;in  idea  of  what  the  imports  con- 
sist, 1 have  endeavoured  to  draw  up  a talfle  in  which  1 am  only 
able  to  give  the  quantities  and  description  of  each  article  as  classi- 
fied umler  the  various  headings.  The  value  of  these  articles  can- 
not be  ascertained,  nor  can  an  estimate  be  obtained  from  any 
oflicial  source,  but  basing  my  calculation  on  the  import  trade 
generally,  as  given  by  bankers  and  exchange  brokers,  I have  put 
down  imports  at  2,400,000/.  sterling  (vide  Annex  A,  p.  17), 

The  importation  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  during  the  past 
year  amounted  to  74,207  tons,  as  against  65,590  tons  in  1895 
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The  principal  coal  imported  was  Ocean  Merthyr  and  Cory 
Merthyr,  steam  coal,  and  some  north-country  coal.  Of  tlic  arrivals 
with  this  class  of  cargo.  Id  were  British  vessels,  and  43  were 
Norwegian  vessels. 

The  taxes  payable  by  commercial  travellers  visiting  this  and  Commercial 
the  several  States  within  my  Consular  jurisdiction  are  as  follows 


At  — 

Amount. 

Description. 

Pernambuco  . . 

Milreis. 

200 

State  tax 

L'eara 

270 

State  and  munici))al  taxes 

Maceio  (according  to  the  nature 
of  the  trade) 

150  to  300 

Beyond  a simple  receipt  issued  by  the  State  authorities  for  the 
amount  of  the  tax  paid,  no  other  document  in  the  form  of  a 
licence  is  recpiired. 

No  taxes  are  at  present  levied  on  commercial  agents  visiting 
Parahyba  or  Eio  Grande  do  Norte,  but  such  a course  is  contem- 
plated. 


Exports. 

The  exports  from  IGriiambuco  show  that  tlie  bulk  of  the  sugar  Sugar, 
and  cotton,  and  all  the  rum  produced,  are  consumed  in  Brazil.  A 
few  years  ago  the  neighbouring  Picpublic  of  Argentina  imported 
its  sugar  partly  from  Brazil,  l)ut  chiefly  beetroot  sugar  from 
Prance ; to-day,  however,  the  production  in  the  Argentine 
Ptepublic  exceeds  the  consumption  by  about  40,000  tons  per 
annum,  and  is  said  to  be  increasing.  It  is,  therefore,  of  some 
interest  to  note  that  while  the  production  in  I’ernambuco  is 
stationary,  or,  in  fact,  rather  less  than  five  years  ago,  the  export  to 
foreign  markets  has  dwindled  down  to  65,000  tons,  or  a little  over 
Argentina,  the  bulk  of  the  production,  as  said  above,  being  con- 
sumed in  Brazil.  The  reason  for  this  state  of  things  is  not  far  to 
seek.  We  have  the  same  experience  in  our  own  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies  and  British  Guiana.  4>ounty-fed  sugar  is  slowly  but 
surely  killing  the  production  of  sugar  in  unprotected  countries. 

The  bounties  in  the  Argentine  htepublic  do  not  take  the  same 
form  as  in  the  European  beet-growing  countries,  but  they  exist 
in  one  form  or  another,  both  in  concessions  to  refiners  and  to  com- 
panies owning  central  sugar  factories.  Here  the  planter,  instead 
of  receiving  State  help  in  the  shape  of  a bounty,  is  handicapped 
by  a duty  of  7 per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  his  production.  It  has 
just  become  apparent  that  the  sugar  industry  is  in  imminent 
danger  of  becoTiiing  extinct,  owing  to  the  congested  state  of  native 
markets  for  this  article  throughout  Brazil,  and  consequent  low 
prices  in  this  country,  together  with  a simultaneous  fall  in  value 
in  the  principal  consuming  markets  of  tlie  world.  A Bill  was. 
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tlieiefure,  hastily  passed  through  the  local  Congress  last  October 
al-olishing  duties  ou  centrifrugal  and  Muscovado  sugar  exported 
from  this  State  to  foreign  markets ; an  amendment  was  also- 
passed  to  tlie  effect  that  the  duties  ou  these  grades,  if  shipped 
to  ports  in  Brazil,  should  be  raised  from  7 per  cent,  to  14  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  d'he  effect  would  be  equivalent  to  a l)Ounty  to  the 
sugar  planter,  as  iiative  consumers  would  be  paying  more,  for  their 
sugar  than  it  fetched  in  foreign  markets ; the  consequent  tendency 
would  be  to  ex])ort  the  sugar  duty  free  to  those  markets  rather 
than  to  home  ])orts,  and  thus  a scarcity  and  subsequent  advance 
in  home  values  would  take  place.  This  amendment,  after  being 
in  force  a few  weeks,  was  annulled  by  the  Governoi-  of  the 
State.  The  t)resent  Commission  ordered  by  Hm*  Majesty’s 
Government  to  study  the  position  ol‘  the  sugar  industrv  in  the 
AVest  Indian  Islands  and  British  Guiana,  is  being  watched  with 
much  interest  in  this  country  by  those  interested  in  the  production 
of  sugar  from  cane. 

Exports  of  yellow  crystals  or  centrifugals  have  been  tried  for 
the  first  time,  the  object  being,  as  stated  above  to  relieve  the 
Southern  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  take  advantage  of  the 
new  law  making  sugar  free  of  duties  when  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Up  till  Dec/^mher  dl,  some  M,9.ol  tons  were  shi[)ped  to  the  United 
States,  and  410  tons  to  England.  The  local  name  given  to  this 
quality  is  Denierara  ” crystals,  but  this  is  a misnomer,  and  if  it 
were  not  so,  the  ]4anters  in  British  Guiana  w(udd  he  obliged,  in 
self-defence,  to  j) revent  competition  under  the  trade  denomination 
on  which  they  sell  very  much  su])crior  sugcr  in  England,  as  it 
would  be  an  illegal  act  to  sell  Brazilian  crystals  as  “ Uemerara.” 
The  technical  reason  why  it  is  a misnomer  is  that  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  in  Brazil  is  in  its  infancy,  and  there  are  but  few  com- 
petent sugar  boilers  (vacuum  pan  men)  and  chemists,  in  the 
various  estates  where  the  new  machinery  is  erected,  whereas  in 
Britisli  Guiana  the  sugar-making  is  done  scientifically ; conse- 
quently the  output  in  Brazil  is  most  irregular,  and  the  chemical 
colouring  of  crystals,  known  in  England  as  “ liemerara  ” or 
“ grocery  kinds,”  is  almost  unknown  here.  The  yellow  crystals, 
however,  can  compete  with  similar  centrifugal  sugar  manufactured 
in  Cuba  and  elsewhere,  and  fetches  equivalent  values,  based  on 
a polariscopic  test  of  96  degrees.  In  the  production  of  white 
crystals  Brazil  cannot  be  beaten. 

The  cotton  crop  having  been  again  a failure,  only  a limited 
amount  was  available  for  export,  England  taking  the  bulk  of  the 
small  surplus,  as  shown  in  Annex  B.  followed  by  I’ortugal  and 
Bussia  with  insignificant  supplies. 

There  was  a large  falliiig-off  in  the  production  of  rum  and 
alcohol,  and  a serious  deficit  is  noted  in  the  supply  of  goat  and 
sheep  skins ; altogether  tlie  value  of  exports  in  1896  compared 
unfavourably  with  last  year,  showing  a falling-off  of  over  500,000/. 
sterling. 

The  Eederal  Government  revenue  in  the  shape  of  duties  on 
imports  for  1896,  amounted  to  only  21,961,203$!  15  reis,  or  at 
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f)r/.  exchange  82o,545/.,  notwitlistanding  tlic  lieavy  increase  in 
the  tariff  since  1844,  in  whicli  year  the  customs  receipts  were 
iri,r)15,58G|950  reis,  at  lOJc/.  excliange  858,807/.  Tliis  would 
tend  to  show  that  excessive  taxation  of  imports  lias  had  the 
effect  of  curtailing  and  hampering  trade,  while  in  no  way  increasing 
the  revenue,  the  sterling  receipts  being  less  in  1896  than  in  1894. 

The  duties  collected  by  the  State  of  Pernambuco  on  exports 
in  1896  amounted  to  5,‘]58,780  milreis,  at  9d.  exchange  200,954/., 
as  compared  with  5,25 1 ,496|>288  at  1 O^d.,  229,758/.  in  1894. 

Thus  the  Federal  duti'xs  on  imports,  and  the  State  duties  on 
exjiorts  together  only  amounted  to  1,024,499/.  in  1896,  whereas 
the  ax'eiage  for  the  more  jirosperous  years  1889-98  vans  1,247,979/. 
when  impoi't  duties  were  far  ligliter  than  the  present  tariff. 


Shippiny  and  Na/ciyaiion. 

The  annexed  Tables  C and  D show  the  number  of  vessels, 
their  nationality  and  tonnage,  which  have  entered  and  cleared  at 
this  port  during  the  year  1896. 

Freights  were  not  remunerative  to  Puitisli  shipowmers  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  tlie  small  crops  and  limited 
surplus  of  sugar  and  cotton  available  for  export.  Rates  ruled 
at  10s.  per  ton  for  sugar,  y\(:/.  }>er  lb.,  for  cotton,  and  15s.  per  ton 
for  cotton -seed,  for  shipment  by  steamers  to  Liverpool,  or  10s.  to 
12s.  6r/.  per  ton  for  sugar  to  a direct  port  in  the  United  States. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  rates  of  freight  have  risen 
fully  50  per  cent.,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  improvement  will  last. 
The  bulk  of  the  carrying  trade  of  both  impoils  and  exports  is  done 
in  British  bottoms. 

On  December  5 last  the  long  threatened  “ Lei  de  Cabotagem,” 
or  law  on  coastwise  traffic,  came  into  force.  This  law  is  in 
accordance  vuth  Clause  13  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that  none  but  Brazilian-owned  vessels,  and  mannevl  by  a crew 
of  which  at  least  two- thirds,  including  the  master,  must  be  natives 
or  naturalised  Brazilian  subjects,  shall  carry  any  merchandise 
coastwise.  Passengers  may  l)e  transported  from  port  to  port  by 
intermediate  foreign  steamers,  but  no  cargo  may  be  shipped. 
This  law  was  twice  prorogued,  once  in  1892  and  again  in  1894, 
and  thus  time  has  been  given  for  a nucleus  of  a Brazilian 
mercantile  marine  being  formed.  Had  not  the  trade,  between 
the  Northern  States  and  the  ports  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  and 
those  of  Rio  (Jrande  do  Sul  f llen-off  so  remarkably  it  is  probable 
that  a further  ]jrorogation  v :)uld  have  taken  ])lace,  l)ut  as  it  is 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  law  may  be  successfully  carried  out. 
In  the  future,  however,  if  exports  to  the  southern  markets  again 
reach  the  figures  of  the  previous  five  years,  either  the  law 
must  be  altered  or  the  number  of  Brazilian  vessels  greatly 
increased.  Rates  of  freight  rose  since  December  5 about  75  per 
cent.,  but  were  ruling  very  low  indeed  on  that  date,  so  the  rise 
is  not  altogether  exorbitant,  being  fi'oni  20  to  40  per  cent,  over 
the  average  rates  in  1894  and  1895.  The  cost  of  coal  and  other 
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supplies  is  luitiirally  greater  to  a Brazilian  coasting  steanit-r  tiian 
to  foreign  tonnage,  whicli  received  cargo  coastwise  on  the  nnite 
from  Europe  or  America,  calling  at  the  Southern  ports,  as  the}' 
brought  their  coal,  &c.,  with  them ; moreover,  the  space  for  coast 
cargo  was  made  l)v  discharging  the  inward  carQ-o  they  l)rouglit 
to  lirazilian  ports.  Freiglits,  therefore,  for  a Brazilian  coasting 
steamer  must  necessarily  he  much  higher  than  those  rates  wlilcli, 
up  till  uow,  have  paid  very  well  the  foreign  Transatlantic 
steamers.  The  immediate  and  economic  result  of  the  “Lei  de 
Cahotagem,”  therefore,  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  production  of 
sugar,  cotton,  and  rum  to  the  detriment  of  the  agriculturists  in 
tlie  North  and  the  consumers  in  the  South  of  Brazil. 

Tlie  salt  industry  in  the  State  (d‘  Bio  (Jrandi?  is  practically 
ruined  by  the  Lei  de  ( ’abotagem.”  The  salt  from  Mossord  and 
Macan  in  that  State  has  hitiierio  been  shi]>ped  in  foreign  bottoms^ 
chietly  Swedish  and  Norwegian  sailing  vessels,  but  owing  to  the 
nature  of  this  ]jroduct  steamers  are  not  to  be  obtained  for  its 
transport,  the  rate  of  freight  asked  being  about  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  salt  in  the  consuming  markets,  and  as  there  are  practically 
no  Brazilian  sailing  vessels  the  trade,  which  was  extensive,  has 
suddenly  been  suppressed,  and  owners  of  salt  pits  are  making  no 
further  collections.  Large  stocks  exist,  which  will  be  damaged  by 
the  floods  during  the  coming  rainy  season.  In  the  meantime 
foreign  salt  is  being  imported  into  Brazil  in  foreign  vessels,  ]nin- 
cipall}^  from  tlie  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  wliich  is  suliject  to  an 
import  duty  of  35  reis  per  litre,  or  eijual  to  2,9||200  reis,  or  at  9^/. 
exchange,  11.  9s.  od.  per  ton.  This  taxation  of  a product  of 
prime  necessity,  while  stifling  native  industry,  is  not  conducive 
to  the  development  of  Brazil.  It  is  to  lie  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  coastwise  traffic  law  may  suffer  some  modification  with  regard 
to  sailing  vessels. 

Over-production  and  want  of  sufficient  working  capital  is 
telling  on  the  cotton  mills  erected  during  the  five  years  1889-93; 
dividends  are  falling  off,  and  the  value  of  shares  has  declined, 
while  in  some  cases  difficulties  of  keeping  the  mills  running  are 
experienced. 

Similar  ill  fortune  has  followed  on  the  excessive  miml)er  of 
distilleries  erected,  the  result  being  over-production,  collapse  in 
prices,  and  matters  further  aggravated  by  greatly-increased  taxa- 
tion, so  that  several  large  distilleries  have  come  to  grief. 

A great  number  of  concessions  for  sugar  factories  were  given 
by  the  late  Governor,  who  somewhat  irisldy  issued  a large  quantity 
of  State  of  Pernambuco  bonds  in  the  value  of  1,000  mili-eis,  or 
about  35/.  each,  wdnch  bonds  were  advanced  to  the  concessionnaires 
of  these  factories  on  the  land,  buildings,  and  machinery  being 
mortgaged  to  the  State.  The  result  of  this  policy  was  to  flood 
the  money  market  with  these  bonds  (bearing  intei'est  at  7 per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  guaranteed  by  the  State  of  lArnambuco),  so 
that  their  value  almost  immediately  dro])ped  from  par  to  750 
milreis  and  700  milreis  each,  not  because  they  had  in  any  way 
depreciated,  but  simply  because  the  supply  was  far  and  away  in 
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excess  of  Uie  (leniiiiKl.  The  money  market  could  not  stand  tlie 
Inline  amount  of  l)oiuls  placed  u])on  it,  conse([uently  tliese  factories 
are  uradually  uettiny  into  Hiiauc'al  ditticulties,  in  whicli  British 
manufacturers  of  machinery  will  |)erforce  l)ecoine  involved,  and 
but  ])oor  secairity  will  remain  for  them,  or  Ibr  the  .State,  as 
guarantee  of  the  issue  of  l)onds  ngainst  the  mortgages  eifected. 

The  population  may  be  said  to  be  stationaiy  at  180,000  souls.  Census. 

Bents  were  yery  high  at  the  eommencemenc  of  the  year,  luit  there 
are  signs  of  “ hard  times”  obliging  many  families  to  return  to  the 
interior  foi‘  more  economic  liying. 

Sm  ill-pox  has  l^een  a dreadful  scourge  thro uglujut  tire  year,  Public  health, 
and  the  daily  mortality  reached  yery  liigh  figures  from  March  to 
August.  It  is  now  dying  out,  but  the  hos])ital  is  still  yery  full  of  Small-pox 
cases,  rublic  vaccination  has  been  a prominent  figure,  hut  the  epidemic, 
coloured  race  has  a pronounced  oi)jection  to  it,  and  it  is  amongst 
this  class  that  most  havoc  has  l)een  done.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
His  Excellency,  Sehoi“  Correia  de  Araujo,  the  popular  Governor  of 
Pernambuco,  for  the  active  measures  taken  by  him  for  improving 
tlie  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  and  for  the  relief  he  afforded 
to  the  many  victims  of  this  terrible  disease. 

A few  iatal  cases  of  yellow  fever  have  occurred,  but  the  health  Yellow  fever, 
generally  amongst  British  shipping  may  be  said  to  have  been  satis- 
factory tln-oughout  the  year. 

I give  in  Annex  E the  mortality  for  1806,  as  ])ublished  by  Mortality. 

Dr.  Octavio  de  Ereitas. 

At  a meeting  of  the  heads  of  British  companies  and  hrins  held  British 
at  Her  Majesty’s  Consulate  in  July,  1895,  it  was  resolved  to  ™smg 
establish  a Nursing  Institution  for  attendance  upon  the  British  ^ ^ ' 
residents  in  times  of  sickness.  Two  nurses  were  engaged  from 
England,  and  the  Institution  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  great 
success. 

The  lazaretto  of  Tamandare  is  approaching  completion,  and  in  Tamandare 
case  of  emergency  could  be  got  ready  to  receive  passengers  about  quarantine 
March  next.  The  port  of  Tamandare  is  about  45  miles  to  the 
south  of  that  of  Pernambuco,  and  five  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  Island  of  Santo  Aleixo,  and  has  sufficient  water  to  receive  the 
largest  mail  steamers  calling  at  this  port,  but  the  harbour  is  not 
so  easily  accessible  to  sailing  vessels,  l)eing  sheltered  by  reefs 
having  a,  comparatively  speaking,  narrow  entrance  of  800  yards 
broad,  with  a rock  and  shoal  lying  in  the  way.  The  (piarantine 
station  is  built  on  a narrow  tongue  of  land,  brjunded  on  the  north- 
west side  by  a small  stream,  which  almost  forms  an  island,  and 
divides  it  from  the  mainland.  The  buildings  are  of  wooden  con- 
struction on  a brick  foundation,  and,  although  so  long  in  building 
and  at  such  extravagant  cost,  are  considered  (Jiily  temporary,  })er- 
manent  houses  of  solid  constriuTion  being  a])])arently  contem- 
plated. 

There  is  a scarcity  of  good  water  for  drinking  purposes,  and  a 
large  expenditure  must  be  incurred  to  bilng  down  a sufficient 
supply  from  where  it  is  obtainable  uj)  land,  by  means  of  an  a(|uedu(‘t 
or  piping,  before  the  station  can  b('  (considered  complete. 
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llie  communication  between  Pernambuco  and  Tamandare  will 
be  another  difficulty  to  solve  ; so  far,  a small  steam  launch,  fitted 
to  receive  passengers’  baggage,  is  the  only  convevance  available. 
It  would  be  a terrible  experience  to  ladies,  children,  and  others  if 
the  journey  between  Pernambuco  and  Tamandare  were  to  be  made 
in  small  steamers,  vhich  would  entail  six  or  seven  hours  of 
intolerable  discomfort. 

The  distance  by  land  to  the  nearest  station  on  the  Eecife  and 
Sao  Francisco  Eailway  is  about  thirty  miles. 

The  harbour  works  have  been  practically  in  abeyance 
thoroughout  the  year,  but  a spasmodiii  atteinpt  is  made  in 
Congress  every  now  and  then  to  obtain  a vote,  so  that  funds  may 
be  available  to  improve  the  port.  One  dredger  and  hopper  has 
just  arrived  from  Eio  de  Janeiro,  and  is  doing  some  useful  work, 
but  there  is  little  energy  shown,  and  in  the  meantime  the  sand  is 
silting  up  along  the  rpiays  and  wharves  to  the  great  detriment  of 
maiine  insuiance  companies,  as  the  lighters  get  aground,  and,  with 
the  strain  of  their  cargoes  on  an  uneven  bottom,  spring  a leak  and 
do  considerable  damage,  for  which  underwriters  are  made  liable. 

Pernambuco  is  well  provided  with  cable  communication,  havim»- 
three  English  companies,  two  ol‘  which  are  to  Europe,  and  the 
other  on  the  coast  between  Para  and  Santos,  besides  the  Govern- 
ment land  line  to  the  principal  towns  in  the  north,  south,  and 
interior  of  Brazil.  l‘ar:i  is  also  connected  with  IManaus  by  a cable 
lately  laid  down  by  another  Britisli  compan3\ 

Little  has  been  done  since  1894  to  extend  the  existing  railway 
lines,  and  no  new  ones  have  been  projected.  The  few  iniles  still 
to  complete  the  connection  between  the  Great  AVestern  of  Brazil 
Eailway  at  Timbauba  in  this  State,  with  the  Conde  d’Eu  Eailway 
at  lilai’  in  that  of  Parahyba,  are  for  some  inexpicable  reason 
waiting  for  the  rails,  although  the  earthworks  and  cid verts  have 
been  tinished  for  upwards  of  two  years. 

llie  leinambuco  Central  Eailway,  built  bj^  the  Government, 
and  running  to  the  westward,  is  the  only  one  that  has  extended 
its  line,  traffic  being  now  open  to  Antonio  Olinto,  beyond  Caruarii, 
a distance  of  180  kiloms.,  or  about  112  miles,  from  this  city. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  leasing  of  Government 
railways  (three  of  which  are  in  this  State— viz.,  the  South  of 
Pernambuco  Eailway,  tlie  Pernambuco  Central  Eailway,  and  the 
laulo  Affonso  Eailway),  the  inducement  at  first  sight  seems  small, 
and  as  regards  the  Paulo  AfTonso  line,  which  runs  between  Piranhas^ 
in  Ahigoas,  and  Jatoba,  in  Pernambuco,  connecting  the  lowev  Sao 
Francisco  river  with  the  higher,  above  the  falls  of  Paulo  Affonso, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  Government  fiave  been  running  it  at  a loss 
of  several  thousand  rnilreis  monthly. 

But  the  leasing  of  the  Government  extension  of  the  Eecife  and 
Mao  i’rancisco  Eailway  is  quite  feasible  and  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. Ihis  is  the  South  of  Pernanibuco  Eailway,  and  runs  from 
Ena  to  Garanhuns,  in  a south-westerly  direction,  having  a branch 
hne  about  half-way  from  Una,  connecting  it  with  the  Alacffias 
Eailway  Company,  which  runs  from  Uniao  to  the  port  of  Maceio 
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A company  could  work  this  Government  line  in  connection  with 
the  Alagoas  Railway  Company  to  greater  advantage  than  with  the 
Recife  and  Sao  Francisco  Railway,  owing  to  the  old-fashioned 
broad  gauge  of  the  latter,  which  necessitates  the  transhipment  of 
all  the  produce  and  merchandise  from  the  cars  of  one  company  to 
those  of  the  other  at  Una,  whereas  the  line  of  the  Alagoas  Railway 
is  uniform  with  that  of  the  Government  line,  both  being  of  the 
metre  gauge,  so  that  the  trucks  and  wagons  could  be  interchanged 
for  direct  rraffic.  Moreover,  the  mileage  from  Garanhuns  to 
Maceio  is  much  less  than  to  Pernambuco,  therefore  the  former  is 
the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  grown  in  that  district. 

The  Pernambuco  Central  Railway  brings  down  but  little 
produce,  and  it  will  take  many  years  before  the  districts  through 
which  it  passes  become  developed,  and  the  line  made  to  pay. 

Annex  F may  prove  of  interest  to  show  the  bulk  of  produce 
carried  over  the  lines  of  this  State,  as  compared  with  other  modes 
of  transport.  The  up-country  traffic  of  dry  goods,  food  supplies, 
machinery,  and  hardware,  is  too  insignificant  to  warrant  sey)arate 
statistics. 

The  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  this  State  continue  Agriculture, 
in  a very  low  condition,  as  not  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
anything  else  but  the  two  staple  articles  of  export  (sugar  and 
cotton).  There  are  no  official  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  land 
under  cultivation,  but  I beg  leave  to  refer  persons  seeking 
information  in  this  respect  to  the  able  report  di*awn  up  for  the 
year  1894  by  Mr.  Acting-Consul  Williams,  with  which  was 
furnished  a map  showing  the  sugar-producing  and  cotton-growing 
zones  within  this  Consular  district  (Annual  Series  No.  1,547,  for 
1895). 


Fines  on  Shipmasters  for  carrying  Tobacco  as  Stores  for  Crc'w. 

During  the  past  12  months  a number  of  heavy  fines  have  been  Fines  on 
mi])osed  by  the  custom-house  authorities  at  this  port  on  masters  of 
foreign  vessels  for  having  tobacco  and  cigars  on  board  for  the  use 
of  their  officers  and  crew,  although  in  each  case  the  full  quantity 
of  such  tobacco  or  cigars  has  been  declared  on  the  list  of  ship’s 
stores  when  entry  was  given  on  their  arrival  here. 

Although  not  absolutely  necessaries  of  life,  they  have  always 
been  recognised  by  habit  and  custom  as  stores  not  to  be  dispensed 
with  on  board  ship  any  more  than  tea,  coffee,  spice,  or  other  light 
commodity. 

The  matter  having  been  laid  before  the  Federal  authorities  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Minister  of  “ Fazenda,”  on  October  23  last 
issued  a circular  to  the  inspectors  of  customs,  which  reads  as 
follows  : — 

‘‘With  regard  to  the  articles  which  constitute  a vessel’s  store 
list,  to  which  Article  410  of  the  Laws  of  Customs  refers,  and  as 
it  appears  that  the  custom diouses  of  the  Union  do  not  treat  with 
uniformity  tobacco  so  declared,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
tobacco  and  its  preparations  are  of  general  use  on  board  ship,  1 
(2337)  B 
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liereby  decree  that  the  inspectors  of  customs  shall  allow  tobacco 
to  be  declared  in  the  aforesaid  store  lists  in  quantities  propor- 
tionate to  the  nimd^er  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  and  by  this 
order  I revoke  any  contrary  decisions  previously  made  in  this 
respect.”  (Diario  Ofiicial,  October  24,  1896.) 

In  making  reference  to  this  matter,  T liave  considered  it 
advisable  to  annex  lun-eto,  for  the  information  of  British  ship- 
masters and  owners  of  vessels,  a translation  of  the  custom-honse  | 
laws  in  force  respecting  stores  and  provisions  carried  on  board 
foreign  vessels  trading  to  Brazilian  ports,  namely  : — 

“ Art.  354. — The  list  of  stores  and  provisions,  when  not 
presented  at  the  time  of  the  visit  or  entry,  must  be  delivered 
within  48  hours  of  the  ship’s  arrival,  and  in  the  said  list  must  be 
mentioned  all  provisions  and  articles  for  the  use  and  working  of 
the  vessel,  or  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  officers,  crew  and 
passengers,  specifying  their  quantity,  quality,  number,  weights 
and  measurement,  marks,  counter-marks,  description  and  number 
of  packages  in  which  they  may  be  packed. 

“Sub-section. — This  list  must  not  contain  any  articles  not  in- 
tended for  the  service  of  the  vessel,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
crew  or  passengers,  and  those  articles  which,  in  contravention  of  this 
disposition,  are  included,  will  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
inspector,  to  double  duties,  or  after  payment  of  duties  to  a fine  of 
50  per  cent,  of  their  value,  unless  the  shipmaster  has  expressly 
declared  that  such  articles  are  destined  for  exportation.” 

“ Art.  402. — The  inspector  of  customs,  in  view  of  the  store 
list,  will  determine  the  articles  which  by  their  nature  cannot  be 
classified  as  stores,  and  will  order  them  to  be  landed  as  goods 
imported  for  the  market,  and  may  allow  them  to  be  cleared  (if 
the  master  or  consignee  so  desires),  imposing  on  them  the  penalty 
established  in  Sub-section,  Art.  354.” 

“ Art.  656. — Appeal  can  only  be  resorted  to  'against  decisions 
made  within  the  jurisdiction  in  case  of  incompetency,  abuse  of 
authority,  or  violation  of  the  law,  or  omission  of  essential  forms. 

“ Sec.  1. — This  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
to  whom  it  must  be  forwarded  by  the  chief  of  the  department 
interested,  according  to  the  provisions  contained  in  Art.  659^,  even 
when  abuse  of  authority,  violation  of  the  law,  and  omission  of 
essential  forms,  should  not  be  proved,  because  the  Federal 
Treasury  alone  is  competent  to  decide  whether  such  an  appeal  as 
worthy  or  not  of  attention.” 

Fines  lor  The  question  of  fines  for  supposed  shortages  has  also  been  a 

shortage.  standing  evil,  the  principle  being  that  the  employe  who  discovers 
a fine  gets  half  of  it,  and  that  consequently  the  slightest  irregularity 
is  availed  of  to  impose  a fine. 

In  case  of  a slight  difference  in  marks  of  packages,  for 
instance,  even  after  the  production  of  a Consular  certificate  proving 

* Article  659  provides,  that  in  the  cases  of  appeal,  a petition  must  be  presented 
to  the  chief  of  the  custom-house,  within  thirty  days  from  the  promtdgaticn  of  his 
decision,  in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  submitted  by  him  to  the  Minister  of 
Finance  (“Fazenda”),  and  Article  663  lays  down  that  the  custom-house  authorities 
are  bound  to  give  a receipt  and  certificate  that  the  case  has  been  duly  forwarded  to 
the  proper  department  for  decision. 
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noii-shipinent,  a line  has  been  imposed  on  respectable  firms  here 
for  alleged  irregularity. 

A German  vessel  which  arrived  here  in  December,  1895,  short- 
shipped  in  Liverpool  30  crates  of  earthenware,  and  although  a 
certificate  from  the  custom-liouse,  duly  authenticated  by  the 
Brazilian  Consul,  was  presented  here  to  prove  the  short  shipment, 
the  vessel  was  fined  4 contos  366  milreis  (about  168/.  sterling). 

A British  vessel  whilst  discharging  cargo,  dropped  into  the  sea 
two  cases  of  almanacs,  described  on  the  bill  of  lading  as  of  ‘‘  no 
commercial  value nevertheless,  the  custom-house  fined  the 
vessel  1 conto  530  milreis  for  the  shortage  (say,  57/.  17-s.  6c/.). 

In  point  of  fact,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  owing 
to  the  employes  of  the  custom-house,  as  stated  above,  being 
personally  interested  in  the  levying  of  fines,  everybody,  without 
distinction,  is  treated  in  the  light  of  an  intending  defrauder,  when 
no  fraud  or  suspicion  of  smuggling  exists. 


Annex  A. — Retukn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to 
Pernambuco  during  the  Year  1896. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bran 

Bags  . 

17,298 

Butter  . . 

Packages 

31.321 

Cement  and  lime 

Casks. . 

42,180 

Coal 

Tons  . . 

1 74,207 

Codfish  . . 

Drums  and 

2-  drums 

1 229,433 

1 

i 

1 

Coffee  . . 

Bags  . . 

j 34,991 

I 

Crockery  and  glassware 

Packages 

29,943 

Drugs  and  chemicals  . . 

M 

12,003 

Firebricks  and  fireclay 

}}  • • 

1 68,337 

Flour 

Barrels  and 
bags 

j 209,957 

bit) 

I' 

Grrease  and  tallow 

Barrels 

1 8,884 

G-roceries 

Packages 

1 49,283 

o> 

"S 

Hardware 

i 38,382 

Hay 

Bales  . . 

12,505 

o 

o 

Jerked  beef 

Cases  . . 

297,508 

Kerosene 

206,243 

i O 

Lard 

Kegs  . . 

12,075 

! 

Machinery 

Packages 

48,086 

Maize  and  beans 

Bags  . . 

41,977 

Mineral  water  and  beer 

Packages 

yy  • • 

13,606 

ea 

g 

Onions,  apples,  and  grapes 

11,435 

Paint,  oil,  and  turpentine 

M » • 

10,915 

41,063 

02 

Paper 

M • • 

Paving  stone  . . 

yy  * • 

109,393 

Piece-goods  or  dry  goods 

yy  * • 

62,219 

Potatoes 

yy  • • 

21,509 

Rice 

Bags  . . 

34,867 

Rope,  twine,  and  bagging 

Packages 

4,309 

Steel  and  iron  . . 

Bars  and 
bundles 

29,184 

Timber  . . 

Packages 

86,92  i 

Wine  and  spirits 

» 

61,053 

Wire 

yy  • • 

7,772 

Other  articles  . . 

5,545 

(2337)  B 2 
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Annex  C. — Keturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Pernambuco 
during  the  Year  1896. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of  I 
Vessels.  | 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British*  

75 

222  i 

297 

479,134 

Brazilian! 

17 

244 

261 

247,007 

German  

17 

83 

100 

134,649 

French 

1 

70 

71 

144,134 

Belgian  

2 

23 

25 

42,206 

Italian  

2 

• • • 1 

25 

... 

27 

42,876 

Austrian  

1 

1 

16 

17 

24,320 

Norwegian 

66 

13 

i ••• 

79 

42,550 

2,747 

Swedish  

8 

1 

8 

Portuguese 

23 

1 

24 

7,061 

Danish  

12 

12 

3,157 

North  American  ... 

9 

'l 

10 

5,268 

Other  nationalities 

15 

1 

16 

6,138 

Total  

248 

699 

947 

1,181,247 

,,  for  the  year 

preceding 

302 

1 700 

1,002 

1,175,572 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

j Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British*  

69 

224 

293 

478,371 

Brazilian! 

15 

241 

• •• 

256 

244,408 

German  

15 

83 

98 

134,224 

French  

1 

68 

69 

140,661 

Belgian  

2 

23 

25 

42,206 

Italian  

2 

25 

27 

42,876 

Austrian  

1 

16 

17 

24,320 

Norwegian 

58 

13 

1 37,555 

Swedish  

7 

7 

2,436 

Portuguese 

21 

”l 

22 

6,298 

Danish 

12 

12 

3,157 

North  American  ... 

7 

’l 

8 

4,023 

Other  nationalities 

13 

1 

14 

5,321 

Total  

223 

696 

919 

1,165,856 

„ for  the  year 
preceding! 

... 

... 

...  1 

* Includes  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company  and  Royal  Mail  steamers  calling  off  this  port  to 
land  passengers  and  mails. 

t Besides  766  “ BarcaQas”  (sailing  harges)  representing  20,000  tons, 
i Unknown,  no  statistics. 
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Annex  1 >. — Mortality  in  the  Town  and  Suburbs  of  Pernainbuco 
during  the  Year  1896. 


Disease. 

1 

1- 

1 

j. 

N umber  of  Deaths. 

Total. 

Natives. 

Foreigners. 

Small-pox 

2,070 

' 3 

2,073 

Yellow  fever  . . 

11 

29 

40 

Malarial  fevers . , 

562 

22 

584 

Typhoid  fever  . . 

36 

1 

37 

Tuberculous 

591 

27 

618 

Bronchitis 

189 

4 

193 

Consumption 

166 

1 ^ 

173 

Other  causes 

3,435 

i 13, 

3,566 

Total 

7,060 

224 

7,284 

Note. — There  were  339  infants  stillborn.  The  estimated  population  is 
180,000  ; this  would  give  the  deatli  rate  at  42  per  1,000  including  infants  stillborn. 

Annex  E. — Return  showing  Principal  Articles  of  Produce  con- 
veyed by  the  Railways  of  the  State  of  Pernainbuco  as 
compared  with  other  modes  of  Transport,  for  the  Year 
1896. 


Kail  wave. 

Sugar. 

Cotton. 

Length  of 
Railway, 
including 
Branches. 

Pernambuco  Central 

Bags. 

126,593 

Bales. 

25,201 

12,706 

Miles. 

112 

South  of  Pernambuco 

174,493 

120 

Recife  and  Sao  Francisco'  . . 

862,124 

13,046 

77 

Great  Western  of  Brazil  .. 

. . ! 591,645 

70,056 

87 

I'ctal 

1,754,855 

121,009 

396 

* This  includes  all  sugar  and  cotton  carried  over  the  South  of  Pernambuco 
Railway. 


Other  Modes. 


Sugar. 

Cotton. 

Bags. 

Bales. 

Pack  animals 

62,333 

21,725 

Sailing  barges,  coastwise 
Steamer,  coastwise 

392,209* 

796 

16,611* 

35,285f 

Total  . . 

455,338 

73,621 

* Principally  from  Glozanna. 

t This  cotton  is  imported  principally  from  Rio  Glrande  do  Norte  and  Parayba 
from  want  of  direct  trade  with  consuming  markets. 

Note. — The  average  weight  of  a bag  of  sugar  is  160  lbs. ; the  average  weight 
of  a bale  of  cotton  is  200  lbs. 
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Maceio. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Goble  reports  as  follows  : — 

The  sugar  crop  of  1895-96  ])ix)ved  to  be  an  average  one,  but 
it  was  about  10,000  tons  smaller  than  the  })revious  season’s  crop. 

35,000  tons  were  exported  to  the  United  States  of  America, 

5,000  tons  to  Liverpool,  and  the  balance — about  6,000  tons — was 
consumed  in  Brazil.  Owing  to  tlie  low  exchange  ruling,  and  a 
higher  range  of  prices  in  consuming  markets  than  has  been  current 
for  some  time,  planters  obtained  high  currency  prices,  and  to  them 
the  season  was  decidedly  a successful  one.  The  crop  of  1896-97 
is  being  put  upon  the  market  at  much  lower  prices,  and  the  yield 
of  sugar  promises  to  be  very  much  smaller  than  was  the  case 
last  season,  principally  owing  to  want  of  rain  in  January  and 
February,  but  low  prices  have  also  had  an  effect.  The  canes  have 
not  been  properly  cared  for,  weeding  and  cleaning  have  been 
neglected,  and  the  cane  is  of  small  growth. 

Owing  to  unpropitious  weather,  the  cotton  crop  of  1896-97  Colton, 
has  suffered  greatl}*,  and  it  is  estimated  to  be  no  better  than 
those  of  the  past  two  seasims,  which  were  exceptionally  poor,  and 
greatly  below  the  average. 

The  maize  crop,  the  same  as  last  season,  gave  great  promise,  Aiaize. 
but  was  almost  entirely  lost  by  unfavourable  weather. 

Imports  have  continued  from  European  countries  in  about  hn}>ovts. 
the  same  ratio  as  last  year  ; it  is,  however,  impossible  to  obtain 
reliable  statistics.  During  the  year  I have  noticed  a great  falling-  Commercial 
off  in  the  number  of  commercial  travellers  calling  at  the  port ; 
this  applies  especially  to  representatives  of  British  hrms. 

The  city  of  Maceid  w^as  illuminated  by  electricity  for  the  first  wort«. 

time  on  January  14,  1896,  since  wlien  everything  has  worked 
steadily.  Tlie  machinery  was  supplied  by  an  English  company, 
ard  has  appai-etitly  given  satisfaction.  The  light  is  worked  by  a 
native  company. 

The  Federal  Government  have  granted  a concession  to  a syndi- 
cate to  make  certain  port  improvements  ; if  the  scheme  should  be 
carried  out,  the  port  charges  will  doubtless  be  greatly  increased, 
as  the  scheme  is  an  extensive  one,  and  the  outlay  will  be  great. 

The  cotton  mills  have  continued  to  work,  but  the  results  have  Factories, 
not  been  very  favourable ; there  has  been  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  manufactured  article,  and  in  some  cases  stocks  liave  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  some  pro- 
bability of  at  all  events  one  of  the  mills  being  shut  down  for  a time. 

The  centrifrugal  sugar  factories  have  continued  to  do  their 
work,  but  the  small  crop  of  sugar  has  doubtless  reduced  profits : 
the  prices  obtainable  for  the  (qualities  of  sugar  made  by  thes(‘ 
factories  has  also  been  lower  in  the  south  of  Brazil,  where  it  is 
mostly  consumed,  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  past,  and  alto- 
gether the  outlook  is  not  so  bright,  but  factories  growing  their 
own  cane  u])on  cheap  land  may  still  hope  to  do  well. 

The  Alagoana  Railway,  to  which  I referred  in  my  last  annual  K^iilway. 
report,  is  still  more  or  less  at  a standstill,  and  it  ap}»ears  to  be 
doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  constructed. 
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Annex  .V. — Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Maceio  during 

the  Year  1896. 

Entkred  and  Cdeaked. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons, 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  oi 
Vessels. 

1 Ions. 

British  

8 

2,158 

43 

60,628 

51 

62,786 

Brazilian* 

14.5 

105,110 

145 

105,110 

French  

24 

38,055 

24 

38,055 

German  

20 

29,422 

20 

29,422 

Norwegian 

4 

i.hs 

3 

1,819 

7 

3,134 

American  ... 

3 

1,179 

^ ! 

! 1,179 

Total  

15 

4,652 

■ 235 

235,034 

250 

239,6f'6 

* A large  number  of  small  craft  exist  and  carry  produce  in  and  out  of  pori  coastwise,  but  no 
returns  are  obtainable. 


Annex  R. — Return  of  Prinei^tal  Articles  of  Export  from  iMaceid 


during  tlie  Year  1 

896. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1895. 

Sugar 
Cotton  . . 
Cotton-seed 
Indian  corn 
Kum 

Lags  . . 
Lales.. 
Bags  . . 

5, 

Pipes.. 

631,740 
1 7,909 

1 5,839 

5,958 
3,032 

697,919 

17,425 

35,315 

1,637 

3,512 

Penedo, 


Cotton. 


Maize. 


Sugar. 


Skins. 


Mr.  Consular-Agent  Cox  reports  as  follows : — 

The  cotton  crop  was  about  16,000  bales,  or  4,000  bales  less 
than  last  year,  of  which  6,000  bales  were  shipped  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  5,000  to  Baliia,  4,000  to  Pernambuco,  and  1,000  to  Maceio ; 
prices  ruled  from  12|000  reis  to  14^500  reis  per  15  kilos. 

The  maize  crop  was  a small  one  considering  the  acreage  planted 
but  larger  than  last  year,  and  gave  about  20,000  bags,  of  which  two- 
thirds  went  to  Bahia  and  the  rest  to  Pernambuco. 

Tdie  sugar  crop  was  about  20,000  bags,  of  which  about  7,000  bags 
were  consumed  locally,  and  the  rest  was  shipped  via  IMaceio  to 
the  United  States  mostly,  a little  going  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  skins  of  goat  and  sheep,  formerly  a large  product  of  this 
district,  this  year  suffered  a very  great  reduction,  firstly  owing  to 
the  goats  and  sheep  dying  in  large  numbers  during  the  wet  season, 
and  secondly  owing  to  the  heavy  imposts  put  on  the  skins  as  they 
passed  in  transit  from  the  centres  through  the  various  small  towns 
until  reaching  Penedo,  causing  the  skins  to  go  tc  Pernambuco  or 
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Ballia  overlaud  by  a cheaper  road.  These  local  imposts  on  goods 
which  pay  duties  to  the  State  are  illegal,  and  skin  exporters  have 
protested,  but  with  no  result ; the  export  from  I’enedo  to  Pernam- 
buco for  re-shipmeiit  to  the  United  States  of  America  was  about 
500,000. 

Hides  1 estimate  at  about  80,000,  of  which  half  were  shipped  Hides, 
to  Pernambuco,  and  tlie  rest  used  in  the  local  tanneries  for 
shipment  as  leather. 

This  port  continues  to  be  served  by  the  subsidised  shipping  Shipping, 
companies,  Bahianaand  Pernambucana,  and  also  by  the  Coni})anhia 
Nagional  de  ^^avegagao  Costeira  (Norte).  The  first  two  mentioned 
companies  send  two  steamers  a month,  each  trading  hetween  Bahia 
and  l^ernambuco,  calling  at  Penedo,  Aracaju,  Estancia,  and 
Maceid  ; the  latter  company  sends  one  steamer  a month  for  Rio 
de  Janeiro  via  Pernambuco. 

There  is  no  official  census  taken,  but  1 believe  the  popula-  Population, 
tion  has  increased,  and  might  be  estimated  at  22,000. 

There  have  been  no  authenticated  cases  of  yellow  fever  or  Health, 
small-pox,  but  a great  deal  of  malarial  fever  and  typhoid  fever, 
and  the  mortality  amongst  young  children  is  great ; if  anything, 
the  authorities  have  improved  in  sanitary  matters,  but  they  are 
still  wretchedly  bad. 

Some  attempt  is  being  made  in  various  parts  of  the  town  to  Public  works, 
improve  the  streets,  and  make  some  open  spaces,  and  the  public 
market  is  slowly  progressing  towards  completion. 

The  pilotage  for  vessels  entering  and  going  out  of  the  river  o-eneral. 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  Bahiana  and  l^ernambucana, 
who  can  refuse  pilotage  to  outsiders. 

Annex  A. — Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Penedo 
during  the  Year  189b. 


Entered  and  Cleared, 


Sailinjf. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of  ... 

Vessels. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

1 161 

I 

161 

Brazilian  

96 

29,935 

96 

29,935 

Total  

,,  tor  the  year 
preceflinu 

1 161 

96 

29,935 

97 

30,096 

38  931 

91 

i 

33,766 

129 

34,697 

Rio  Gr.ande  do  Norte. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Bolshaw  reports  as  follows  : — 

Although  the  harvest  this  year  was  more  abundant  than  1895,  Agi-iculture. 
the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products,  owing  to 
the  large  stock  accumulated  in  the  South  Brazil  ports,  has  de- 
prived agriculturists  of  any  benefit  that  would  have  accrued  to  them, 
and  given  a despondent  tone  to  their  operations ; many  large  factories 
(2337)  ' 0 
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Commerce. 


Manu- 

factures. 


Public  works. 


Public  health. 


under  construction  also  are  unable  to  continue.  This  in  itself  is  a 
great  drawback  to  planters,  being  the  only  advantage  they  have  to 
improve  their  production,  as  the  most  primitive  methods  of  cul- 
tivation are  still  employed,  besides  being  stinted  in  their  agrarian 
loans  tg  enable  them  to  survive  the  present  crisis. 

Commerce  has  suffered  greatly  for  the  above  reasons ; many  mer- 
chants, being  purchasers  of  produce,  have  had  heavy  losses,  and 
consequently  their  credit  curtailed ; in  fact,  the  general  want  of 
confidence  has  affected  most  seriously  all  business  transactions. 

Industries  are  still  confined  to  the  manufacture  of  ordinary 
cotton  staples,  for  which  a limited  amount  of  coloured  yarns  are 
imported ; soap,  for  consumption  in  the  State  ; a small  refinery, 
and  a soda  water  ni'  nufactory. 

The  harbour  wo  .<s  are  paralysed  ; the  Government,  wishing  to 
economise,  has  even  indefinitely  suspended  a line  of  railway 
in  construction  from  the  terminus  in  the  State  of  Parahyba  to 
that  of  the  ^^’atal  and  Xova  Cruz  line  in  this  State  ; I presume, 
however,  the  Government  will  probably  concede  the  construction 
and  material  to  some  private  company  for  completion  and  traffic. 

The  prevalence  of  s’mall-pox,  due  to  the  defective  system  of 
vaccination,  has  greatly  disturbed  the  usual  healthy  condition, 
but  fortunately  the  disease,  for  the  present,  is  almost  extinct. 

Annex  A. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Pdo  Grande 
do  Norte  in  the  Year  1896. 


Entered. 


1 

1 

j Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

X umber  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British 

2 

1 768 

10 

11,626 

12 

12,394 

Brazilian  ... 

Idl 

7,800 

54 

27,600 

185 

35,400 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

3 

934 

3 

934 

Russian  

1 

332 

1 

332 

German  

2 

705 

1 

"950 

3 

1,655 

Danish  

2 

589 

2 

589 

American 

1 

586 

1 

586 

Total  

142 

11,714 

65 

40,176 

207 

61,890 

, , for  the  year 
preceding 

166 

11,501 

72 

44,353 

239 

55,854 

Cleared. 


1 

i Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
I Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British 

1 

320 

10 

11,626 

11 

11,946 

Brazilian  ...‘ 

135 

8,100 

54 

27,600 

189 

35,700 

Danish  

2 

589 

2 

589 

German  

2 

705 

"i 

’950 

3 

1,655 

Russian  

1 

332 

1 

332 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

3 

934 

3 

934 

Total  

144 

10,980 

65 

40,176 

209 

51,156 

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

162 

11,251 

72 

44,353 

234 

65,604 
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Annex  B.— Return  of  Principal 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte  during 


Articles  of  Export  from 
the  Years  1896-95. 


Articli'S. 

1896, 

1895. 

Q.uantity. 

Yalue. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sugar  . . 

Cotton  . . 

Cotton-seed 

Indiarubber  and  wax  . . 
Hides  and  skins 

Tons. 

i *.l 

£ 

60,550 

69.300 
600 

10.300 
13,000 

Tons. 

£ 

39,022 

61,193 

750 

11,000 

14,200 

Total 

•• 

153,750 

* 

126,165 

return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte  during  the  Years  1896- Jo. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Y'alue. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton  goods  . . 

Linen  and  woollens 
Groceries  and  wet  goods 
Machinery  and  hard- 
ware . . 

Sundries,  coals,  &c. 

Tons. 

£ 

66,000 

18,000 

52,000 

35,000 

75,500 

Tons. 

£ 

70,870 

19,600 

47.560 

58,945 

76.560 

Total  . . 

246,500 

j 273,535 

Annex  C-TtBLE  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  to  and  from  Foreign 
Countries  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Country. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

Great  Britain  . . 

United  States  of 

America 
Brazilian  ports. . 

Total  . . 

£ 

32,600 

55,150 

66,000 

£ 

36,355 

28,287 

121,420 

£ 

97,400 

135,100 

£ 

103,535 

170,000 

153,750 

186,062 

232,500 

273,535 
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New  Series  of  Reports. 


Reports  of  the  Annual  Series  have  been  issued  from  Her  Majest\’s 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  at  the  following  places,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sources  indicated  on  the  title-page; — 


No. 

1746.  Berlin 

Price. 

. . id. 

j No. 

1 1807. 

Ajaccio 

Price. 
. . 1 ^d. 

1747.  Rio  de  Janeiro 

..  5|d. 

1 1808. 

Stettin 

3d. 

1748.  I’orto  Rico  - • 

..  l|d. 

1809. 

Aleppo 

'I’angier 

Id. 

1749.  Montevideo 

..  ifd. 

1810. 

2id. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

..  3d. 

1811. 

Tokio. . 

3 id. 

1751.  Cayenne 

..  H. 

1812. 

Madeira 

id. 

1752.  Frankfort 

..  3d. 

1813. 

Vera  Cruz 

Id. 

1753.  Malaga 

..  8id. 

1814. 

Oporto 

Id. 

1754.  Soul  . . .. 

..  Id. 

1815. 

Hamburg 

lid. 

1755.  Copenliagen  . . 

..  3d. 

1816. 

New  Orleans. . 

lid. 

1756.  Nice  . . 

..  Id. 

1817. 

Bengazi 

id. 

1757.  Lisbon 

..  lid. 

1818. 

Marmagao  .. 

id. 

1758.  Nagasaki 

..  Id. 

1819. 

Gothenburg  . . 

2d. 

1759.  Hamburg 

..  2id. 

1820. 

Dar-al- Baida  . . 

3d. 

1760.  Mozambique.. 

..  2d. 

1821. 

Erzeroum 

id 

1761.  Cettinjg 

..  Ud. 

1822. 

Munich 

24d. 

1762.  The  Hague  .. 

..  lid. 

1823. 

Samoa 

id. 

1763.  Cephalonia  .. 

..  Id. 

1824. 

Chiukiang  . . 

• • 

Id. 

1764.  Bahia.. 

..  Id. 

1825. 

Jeddah 

Id. 

1765.  Zanzibar 

. . lid. 

1826. 

Sofia  . . 

• • 

Ud. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

..  Id. 

1827. 

Mexico 

2d. 

1767.  New  York 

..  2d. 

1828. 

Teneriflfe 

3id. 

1768.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1829. 

Batoum 

Id. 

1769.  Caracas 

..  id. 

1830. 

Cadiz-. 

Id. 

1770.  Palermo 

Hid. 

1831. 

Martinique  . . 

Id 

1771.  Mvmbasa 

..  id. 

1832. 

Odessa 

Id. 

1772.  Nice  .. 

..  1-id. 

1833. 

Ghilan 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest 

..  44d. 

1834. 

Old  Calabar  . . 

6id. 

1774.  Port  Said 

..  lid. 

1835. 

'I'amsui 

Id. 

1775.  Galatz 

..  lid. 

1836. 

Copenhagen  . . 

id. 

1776.  Madrid 

. . 2d. 

1837. 

Saloiiica 

lid. 

1777.  Vienna 

2d . 

1838. 

Honolulu 

id. 

1778.  Canton 

..  Id. 

1839. 

Buenos  Ayres 

2d. 

1779.  Yokohama  .. 

..  lid. 

1840 

Para 

Id. 

1780.  Xewchwang  .. 

..  Id. 

1841. 

Bolivia 

2d. 

1781.  Wuhu.. 

Id. 

1842. 

Washington  . . 

3d. 

1782.  Athens 

..  2d. 

1843. 

Berlin 

2d. 

1783.  Tonga.. 

id.  1 

1844. 

Uganda 

Id. 

1784.  Smyrna 

..  id.  i 

1845. 

Belgrade 

lid. 

1785.  Baghdad 

..  Id.  ! 

1846. 

Dakar 

id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

. . 4id.  I 

1847. 

Florence 

lid. 

1787.  Bangkok 

..  Id. 

1848. 

Copenhagen  . . 

2d. 

1788.  Odessa 

..  2d. 

1849. 

Havre 

2d. 

1789.  Naples 

. 2d. 

1850. 

Serajevo 

Id. 

1790.  Beyrout 

. . Id. 

1851. 

Madrid 

2d. 

1791.  Tunis.. 

..  lid. 

1852. 

La  Rochelle  . . 

lid. 

1792.  Kiukiang 

..  3d. 

1853. 

Chicago 

4d. 

1793.  Bangkok 

. . Id. 

1854. 

BerPn 

• • 

Id. 

1794.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 

..  Id. 

1855. 

Cherbourg  . . 

nd. 

1795.  Valparaiso  ... 

..  4d. 

1856. 

Beira . . 

• • 

• • 

id. 

1796.  Brindisi 

..  2id. 

1857. 

Charleston  . . 

• • 

t • 

2id. 

1797.  Bushire 

..  2d. 

1858. 

Saigon 

id. 

1798.  Christiania  ., 

..  5-1  d. 

1859. 

Siiakin 

Id. 

1799.  Cadiz.. 

..  2d. 

1860. 

Rouen 

2d. 

1800.  Meshed 

..  2id. 

1861. 

Patras 

lid. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

..  44d. 

1862. 

Barcelona 

2d. 

1802.  Batoum 

..  Id. 

1863. 

Amoy 

2id. 

1803.  Peking 

..  3d. 

1864. 

Trebizond  .. 

Id. 

1804.  Samos 

..  id. 

1865. 

Lisbon 

2id. 

1805.  Damzig 

• • 

..  2d. 

1866. 

Callao 

2d. 

1806.  Antwerp 

« • 

..  lid. 

1867. 

Pernambuco . . 

.5d. 

No.  1868. 
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Consul  Neville-Bolfc  to  the  Manpiess  of  Salisbury. 

(Eeceived  at  Foreign  Office,  April  2,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  to  your  Lordsliip  my 
Eeport  on  tlie  Trade  and  Commerce  of  this  Consular  District  for 
the  year  1896,  together  with  the  Keports  lor  the  same  year 
received  by  me  from  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Berner  on  the  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  Bari,  from  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Briglia  on  the  Trade 
and  Commerce  of  Gioja  Tauro,  and  from  Mr.  Vice-Consul 
Kerrich  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Reggio.  I shall  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  a supplementary  Report  embodying  the 
official  statistical  information  of  all  articles  exported  from  and 
imported  to  Naples  and  out-ports  as  soon  as  published,  as  well  as 
Reports  from  the  other  Vice-Consuls  in  my  District. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  E.  NEVILLE- ROLFE. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District  of 
Naples  for  the  Year  1896. 
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Tlirongliout  history  the  fertility  of  this  country  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Campagna  Felice,  in  which  district  ]N"aples  is 
situate,  has  been  tlie  theme  of  writers  both  classical  and  modern  ; 
and  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  hear  the  bitter  cry  of  agricultural  depression  arise 
from  its  broad  acres.  Agriculture  is  so  very  important  an 
industry  in  these  provinces  that  the  whole  of  the  local  commerce 
may  be  said  to  depend  upon  it,  and  here,  if  anywhere,  languishing 
agriculture  means  that  business  is  at  a standstill.  Some  years 
ago  tlie  importation  of  foreign  wheat  brought  the  prices  down 
to  such  an  extent  that  a great  many  landlords  transformed  their 
cornfields  into  vineyards.  This  change  took  place  at  the  time 
when  the  commercial  treaty  between  Italy  and  France  was  still 
in  force,  and  the  Italian  farmer  was  able  to  sell  his  raw  wines 
to  French  buyers  at  a good  profit.  These  wines  were  made  up 
into  clarets  and  exported  again  from  France  as  French  produce. 
It  happened,  however,  very  unfortunately  that  soon  after  an 
important  acreage  of  land  had  been  turned  into  vineyards  the 
commercial  treaty  \vith  France  came  to  an  end,  and  the  land- 
owners  were  left  witlr  no  market  for  their  produce.  Vines  do  not 
bear  till  the  fourth  year  after  their  planting,  so  a very  considerable 
amount  of  capital  had  been  sunk  in  tlieni  already.  To  increase 
the  difficulty  of  the  situation  prices  fell  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  wines  were  scarcely  saleable  and  had  to  be  used  for  distilling 
purposes  in  order  that  they  should  not  be  entirely  wasted,  for 
South  Italian  peasants  are  not  provided  with  cellars  large  enough 
to  stow  away  more  than  the  product  of  one  season’s  vintage. 

Only  a few  of  the  more  intelligent  and  educated  of  the  farmers 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  sound  table 
wines.  Most  of  them  still  manufacture  raw  wines,  which  fetch 
from  7 to  15  lire  per  hectolitre. 

The  position  of  landowners  has  been  further  seriously  com- 
promised owing  to  the  primitive  style  of  cultivation,  and  the 
great  objection  of  the  peasant  to  any  novelty.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  fatal  progress  of  the  peronospera,  and  in  some  districts 
of  the  phylloxera  also,  wdiich  might  have  been  checked  by  a 
proper  application  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a remedy  against  which 
there  was  for  a time  an  insuperable  prejudice.  The  result  of  all 
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this  is  that  the  labourers  are  tlie  most  discontented  class  in  Italy, 
and  the  farmers  and  owners  tlie  most  distressed. 

In  consequence  of  the  land  having  been  cultivated  for  the 
last  2,000  years  without  being  adequately  fertilised  while  crops 
so  exhausting  as  hemp  and  maize  are  constantly  taken  olf  it, 
its  productive  qualities  have  greatly  diminished.  Farm-yard 
manure  is  not  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  as  the  want  of  pasturage  prevents  the 
raising  of  stock,  and  the  want  of  buildings  prevents  their  being 
stall-fed  in  any  but  small  numbers.  The  luinfall  in  South  Italy 
is  not  only  insufficient  in  quantity  to  nourish  pasture  land,  but 
its  amount  is  too  irregular  to  make  it  of  service.  Here  the  Disafforesting, 
question  of  the  wholesale  disafforesting  of  the  country  has  proved 
serious,  for,  first  of  all,  a forest,  as  is  well  known,  attracts  rain,  and 
secondly  it  stores  it.  The  disafforesting  of  the  country  is  largely 
responsible  for  many  of  its  agricultural  difficulties,  for  a better 
distributed  rainfall  would  be  of  value  to  Italy,  as  much  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cereals  as  in  the  important  item  of  additional  and  more 
luxuriant  pasture  land ; and  since  additional  pasture  means  more 
stock,  and  more  stock  means  more  manure  and  greater  production  all 
round,  with  the  absence  of  floods  and  the  abolitionof  malaria,  it  is 
clear  that  the  point  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  In  this  district  alone  the  magnificent  forest  of 
Fersano,  once  oO  miles  round,  has  practically  disappeared,  and 
the  gain  in  arable  land  is  no  real  compensation  for  its  loss.  To 
replant  out  and  out  is  a costly,  difficult,  and  uncertain  process. 

To  manage  a forest  with  due  regard  to  the  well  known  and 
established  laws  of  forestry  is  cheap  and  easy. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  the  presence  of  forests  Birds, 
would  be  of  assistance  to  agriculture,  namely  by  making  the 
preservation  of  birds  possible.  But  you  may  go  through  all  South 
Italy  and  see  no  bird  other  than  the  migratory  kinds  which  receive 
wholesale  destruction  as  their  reward  for  seeking  hospitality  in  Italy. 

Besides  such  birds  as  are  articles  of  food,  we  have  migrations  of 
robins,  kingfishers,  wagtails,  beccaficos,  nightingales,  cuckoos,  and 
many  other  birds,  all  of  which  are  destroyed  wholesale.  It  may  be 
argued  that  where  birds  are  in  large  quantities  no  harm  is  done, 
but  this  argument  hardly  holds  good  in  face  of  the  undoubtf^d  fact 
that  birds  follow  their  food,  and  that  an  unusual  flight  of  birds  is 
usually  preceded  by  an  abnormal  arrival  of  insects.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  walk  through  the  beautiful  woods  on  the  Camaldoli 
Hill  close  to  Naples  to  see  the  beech-trees  absolutely  stripped  by 
caterpillars,  which  would  be  kept  down  if  the  Sunday  sportsmen 
did  not  infest  these  woods,  shooting  every  bird  they  can  see. 

The  vast  and  increasing  emigration  which  is  depopulating  the  Laud  tax. 
country  districts  must,  in  the  end,  raise  the  price  of  labour  of 
those  who  remain  to  the  level  of  a living  wage,  and  it  will  not 
be  wonderful  if  with  insufficient  labour,  bad  cultivation,  and 
no  manure  the  land  is  no  longer  able  to  pay  the  land  tax.  In 
some  districts  the  tax  amounts  to  as  much  as  30  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  rent,  and  in  many  cases  the  proprietors,  being  unable  to  pay 
(2338j  A 3 
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the  tax,  yield  up  their  land  to  the  State.  Admitting  the  crushing 
nature  of  the  tax,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  might  be  done  to 
meet  it  by  improved  cultivation.  Modern  machinery  to  replace 
implements  which  show  no  advance  on  those  in  use  in  Virgil’s 
time  would  turn  up  virgin  soil,  the  deficiency  in  farmyard  manure 
might  be  made  good  from  the  laboratory,  for  artificial  manures,  so 
much  mistrusted  here,  might  be  used  to  great  advantage  on  the 
land.  As  matters  now  stand,  no  landowner  will  sanction 
modern  improvements,  much  less  spend  money  on  them,  unless 
by  so  doing  he  can  raise  the  rent  of  the  land  he  has  let,  and  the 
farmer  falls  in  with  his  view,  first  because  lie  does  not  want  to 
pay  more,  and  secondly,  because  he  distrusts  innovations,  and 
prefers  to  plod  on  in  his  old  way,  and  with  his  old  implements. 
The  conditions  of  land  tenure  are  also  sadly  in  the  way  of  progress. 
A lease  is  commonly  drawn  up  on  the  terms  that  the  landlord 
provides  the  seed-corn,  and  when  harvest  lime  comes  the  farmer 
pays  the  landlord  in  kind. 

The  Bavarian  system  of  State  paid  travelling  engineers  would 
seem  adaptable  to  the  conditions  of  parts  of  Italy.  Their  special 
duty  might  be  to  give  advice  as  to  the  drainage  of  land  (a  matter 
very  much  neglected),  the  distribution  and  storage  of  water,  the 
use  of  artificial  manures,  the  special  kinds  desirable  for  particular 
soils,  and  especially  to  teach  the  nature  of  plant  diseases  and  their 
cure. 

Several  schools  have  sprung  up  of  late  years  in  various  parts 
of  tlie  country  ; the  most  important  in  this  Consular  district  being 
that  of  Portici,  about  six  miles  from  Naples.  The  school  has  been 
in  existence  about  24  years,  having  been  originally  established  by 
the  province,  but  it  was  taken  over  by  the  State,  and  re-established 
by  Poyal  Charter  in  1885  ; a portion  of  the  disused  Eoyal  Palace 
was  given  over  to  its  use,  the  spacious  grounds,  gardens,  and  useful 
group  of  farm  buildings  being  especially  adapted  to  tlie  purpose. 
The  instruction  is  conducted  by  sixteen  professors,  each  of  whom 
takes  his  own  branch  of  the  subject,  as  chemistry,  botany,  horti- 
culture, zoology,  entomology,  geology,  farm  accounts,  meteorology, 
physics,  forestry,  irrigation,  &c.,  and  lectures  upon  it.  The  course 
occupies  three  years,  after  which  students  who  satisfy  the 
examiners  obtain  the  degree  of  “ Laureato  Agronomo,”  or 
bachelor  of  agriculture.  Besides  the  lectures,  practical  instruction 
is  given  in  the  field,  and  the  making  of  cheese,  wine,  and  oil  is 
systematically  carried  on.  It  is,  in  short,  an  agricultural  university. 
6 VO  scholars  have  passed  through  the  school,  of  whom  228  have 
obtained  degrees  ; and  there  are  21  freshmen  inscribed  for  the 
coming  year.  Most  of  the  laureates  become  professors  in  other 
colleges  in  Italy,  and  some  have  gone  to  other  places,  such  as 
Cairo,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  San  Prancisco.  One  very  useful  branch 
of  the  Institution  is  the  exhibition  of  agricultural  machinery,  upon 
which  the  future  of  Italian  husbandry  depends  so  much,  and 
another,  the  dissemination  of  pamphlets  by  the  various  professors 
on  their  special  subjects.  Of  these  last  there  is  a very  interesting 
one  by  Professor  Italo  Giglioli,  the  head  of  the  school,  on  the 
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importation  of  Italian  fruit  into  Great  Britain.  He  begins  by  stating 
that  the  total  importation  of  fruit  into  the  British  Isles  has  risen 
from  5,977,351/.  in  1880,  to  7,287,566/.  in  1890,  with  a perceptible 
annual  increase.  Besides  this,  in  1890,  nuts  to  the  value  of 
622,936/.  were  imported.  These  figures  have  no  doubt  very  largely 
increased  in  the  last  six  years,  owing  to  the  importation  of 
fruit  from  Australia-  in  refrigerating  chambers.  In  1890 
only  4 per  cent,  of  the  fruit  imported  into  Great  Britain  came 
from  her  own  colonies,  and  8 per  cent,  from  Italy ; but  the 
Professor  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  while  the  colonies  have 
increased  their  exports  to  a very  large  extent,  the  next  decennial 
period  will  show  that  Italy  has  not  been  idle,  and  that  with  more 
attention  to  cultivation,  packing,  and  means  of  transit,  the  Italian 
fruit  will  obtain  a more  influential  place  in  Great  Britain,  which 
is  shown  to  be  the  most  important  fruit  market  in  the  world. 

The  parasite  of  the  fig,  “ Coccus  rusci,”  has  of  late  attracted  Coccus  rusci. 
much  attention  in  Italy.  It  is  an  insect  which  is  especially 
partial  to  the  fig,  but  is  found  also  on  other  trees.  Fig.  1 repre- 
sents the  female  life-size.  Fig.  2 represents  the  abdomen  of  the 


larvm  magnified.  The  diameter  of  a well-developed  female  is 
5 millims. ; their  colour  is  a greyish  white,  and  they  have  the 
appearance  of  small  cones  upon  the  trunk  and  boughs  of  the 
tree.  They  cover  themselves  with  a special  substance  like  wax, 
which  protects  them.  If  this  is  removed  with  a needle,  the  true 
colour  beneath  is  seen  to  be  a shiny  reddish  brown,  this  being  the 
creature’s  true  cuticle.  liaising  this  skin  (which  is  slender 
enough)  a vast  niunber  of  eggs  will  be  observed  (if  the  operation  is 
performed  towards  the  end  of  June),  these  eggs  being  of  a reddish 
brown  colour.  They  become  larva?  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
may  be  seen  in  myriads  with  the  naked  eye  swarming  along  the 
boughs,  and  selecting  a spot  whereon  to  fix  themselves.  This 
they  manage  in  a few  davs,  when  thev  drive  the  proboscis  into 
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the  hark,  and  nourish  themselves  from  the  tree.  Once  fixed,  they 
undergo  a strange  metamorphosis,  for  their  legs  drop  off,  their  eyes 
disappear,  and  their  bodies  exude  the  waxy  substance  which  ser\-es 
them  as  an  ultimate  protection.  No  insecticide  will  affect  them 
when  once  they  are  duly  encased,  but  before  then  they  can  be 
killed  by  watering  the  tree  with  a solution  of  petroleum  and 
crystals  of  soda,  applied  by  means  of  a syringe,  such  as  is  used 
for  the  vines.  This  must  be  done  as  soon  as  the  larvae  appear, 
and  it  will  completely  destroy  them.  It  should  be  done  once  a 
fortnight  during  the  season.  The  old  females  will  generally  die 
in  the  following  winter,  and  the  pest  will  thus  be  got  rid  of. 

The  manifold  improvements  carried  out  in  the  last  1 0 years  in 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town  are  fast  causing  it  to  be 
frequented  as  a health  resort  for  persons  seeking  refuge  from  the 
severity  of  more  northern  climates.  Tlie  water  supply  ranks 
amongst  the  purest  and  the  best  in  Europe,  and  the  drainage  is 
making  such  rapid  strides  that  there  is  already  a noticeable 
difference  in  the  colour  and  smell  of  the  water  on  the  foreshore. 
It  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  medical  profession  if  we 
({uote  some  statistics  regarding  the  temperature  in  winter  and  in 
summer,  which  we  take  from  the  statistics  of  the  observatory. 
The  Centigrade  is  the  thermometer  adopted.  The  observatory  is 
situated  on  the  hill  of  Capodimonte,  on  a spot  called  Mira 
todos  ” by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  view  com- 
manded by  it.  It  is  considerably  above  the  sea-level,  and  the 
temperatures  recorded  are  consequently  lower  than  those  in  the 
town  itself. 

The  records  of  the  observatory  go  back  to  1821.  From  1821 
to  1845  the  mean  temperature  was  15*76  (60  Fahr.),  and  it  has 
not  materially  altered  since.  The  hottest  day  ever  observed  was 
July  17,  1841,  when  30*9  degrees  (102  Fahr.)  were  recorded,  but 
from  1860  to  the  present  year  the  hottest  record  is  37‘3  (99-2  Fahr.) 
on  August  23,  1881.  The  lowest  temperature  ever  recorded  was 
on  February  21,  1845,  5*8  below  zero  (21  Fahr.).  The  next 
lowest  record  being  February  18,  1895,  4*5  (18  Fahr.). 

The  extreme  range  of  the  thermometer  is  consequently  44*8  C. 
but  the  mean  of  the  maxima  for  the  last  74  years  is  33'62  (90’50 
Fahr.),  and  the  mean  of  the  minima,  1*04  (30  Fahr.).  The  mean 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  consequently  34*69  C.  The  summer 
of  1854  was  the  coolest  on  record,  its  maximum  being  29*5  (84‘5 
Fahr.).  In  the  course  of  75  years  of  observation,  the  thermometer 
has  only  fallen  to  zero  C.  (32  Fahr.)  seven  times,  has  remained 
above  it  26  times,  and  has  fallen  below  it  42  times.  Snow  is 
very  rarely  seen  (excepting  on  the  mountains),  and  usually  melts 
as  soon  as  it  has  fallen.  The  greatest  heat  has  occurred  34  times 
in  July,  32  in  August,  6 in  June,  and  3 times  in  the  same  year  in 
July  as  well  as  in  August.  The  lowest  temperatures  have 
occurred  32  times  in  January,  19  in  February,  12  in  December, 
and  12  in  March.  As  far  as  changes  of  temperature  from  day  to 
day  are  concerned,  Naples  comes  in  with  the  very  slight  average 
variation  of  I’O  C.,  which  is  scarcely  equalled  by  Cairo.  Tlie 
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largest  daily  variations  occur  in  December  and  May,  respectively 
1-2  and  1‘3  C.  In  short,  the  climate  may  be  summed  up  as  mild 
in  its  means,  gentle  in  its  extremes,  and  soft  in  its  variations. 

The  difference  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  between  the  obser-  Barometer, 
vatory  and  the  sea-level  is  13  millimetres,  which  must  be  added 
to  the  observatory  figures  if  sea-level  pressure  is  desired.  The 
mean  annual  pressure  at  the  observatory  over  a series  of  years 
amounts  to  762‘06,  the  month  of  February  being  highest  at 
764*56,  and  the  month  of  August  lowest  at  760-90.  The  average 
annual  range  of  the  barometer  is  5*46.  The  maximum  height  in 
62  years’  observations  was  reached  on  February  27,  1834,  namely, 

772'3  millimetres,  and  the  minimum  on  February  2,  1823,  was 
722-55,  or  in  round  figures  an  extreme  range  of  50  millimetres. 

The  following  table  will  be  of  interest : — 


Statistics  for  1896. 


Month. 

Rainfall. 

Mean 

Temperature. 

Barometer. 

Millimetres. 

Centimetres. 

Centimetres. 

January . . 

16-5  ! 

6 -24 

51  -07 

February 

57-8  i 

8 -89 

52-93 

March  , . 

41  -9 

1-2-14 

46  -80 

April 

128-1 

10-94 

47-56 

May 

9.3  -5 

16-01 

46-78 

June 

33-3 

20-86 

48-75 

July  

7 '5 

24-04 

49 

August  . . 

32  -9 

22  -83 

48-13 

September 

26-1 

20-83 

48  -19 

October  . . 

97  -4 

• 17 -52 

49-27 

November 

192-9 

i 12-37 

46-53 

December 

119-6 

10-64 

1 46-45 

1 

Total 

i 847-5 

! 

1 

UndeiAhis  heading  the  supplementary  report  from  this  Consu-  Viticulture 
late  for  1*895  (No.,  1789)  contained  a detailed  account  of  the  ‘Southern 
vines  grown  in  this  district,  and  the  various  methods  of  cultivating 
and  training  them. 

The  method  of  exporting  grapes  in  baskets  was  a very  Crushed 
wasteful  one.  In  the  first  place  the  packing  was  a costly  process  ; 
in  the  second  place  the  grapes  when  packed  took  up  an  unneces-  ^ ’ 
sary  amount  of  room  in  the  railway  trucks  ; and  lastly  there  w’as 
a good  deal  of  injury  to  the  fruit,  and  a considerable  leakage  of 
juice.  Hence  a new  and  much  more  practical  plan  was  invented. 

Large  tanks,  which  look  like  boilers,  were  constructed  to  run  upon 
the  railway  lines.  The  words  “ Uve  Pigiate,”  that  is  crushed 
grapes,”  were  painted  on  them,  and  they  may  be  seen  on  the 
sidings  of  the  principal  railway  stations  during  the  wine-making 
season.  The  exporter  has  notliing  to  do  but  to  bring  his  grapes 
to  the  station,  and  thrust  them  into  this  tank,  hook  it  on  to  the 
first  available  train,  and  send  it  off  to  its  destination  in  Switzer- 
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land  or  Germany.  The  fruit  is  put  in  with  its  stalks,  just  as  it  is 
cut  off  the  vine,  and  settles  down  into  the  tank  by  its  own  weight. 
The  crush  is  a matter  of  no  consequence,  as  the  juice  cannot 
escape,  and  the  economy  of  the  operation  over  the  old  plan  is 
sufficiently  evident.  When  the  tank  arrives  at  its  destination, 
which  it  reaches  in  a very  short  time,  the  contents  go  to  the 
factory,  and  may  be  reckoned  to  produce  70  per  cent,  of  wine  in 
their  first  ]3ressing,  besides  the  incidental  profits  derived  from  tlie 
waste  products.  Of  these,  tartaric  acid  is  the  principal,  and 
besides  this  the  grape-stones  make  excellent  chicken  food,  and 
the  stalks  and  skins  when  burnt  to  ashes  form  the  best  of  ley  for 
washing  purposes. 

Small  quantities  go  to  Switzerland,  but  the  export  to  Southern 
Germany  is  conducted  on  a very  considerable  scale,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  duty  levied  in  Germany  on  this  article  is  only  4 marks 
per  100  kilos.,  or  about  6 marks  per  hectolitre,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  duty  on  the  import  of  Italian  wine  is  either  12  marks  or  24 
marks  according  to  the  following  circumstances.  The  lower  duty  of 
12  marks  is  levied  if  wines  containing  a high  percentage  of  alcohol 
are  blended  under  the  control  of  the  custom-house  authorities, 
but  the  higher  duty  of  24  marks  is  exacted  for  all  wines  not 
bonded.  It  follows  that  the  importation  of  crushed  grapes  is 
offering  a great  advantage  to  the  trade,  and  wine  merchants  in 
Southern  Germany,  and  especially  in  Alsace,  are  turning  this 
largely  to  account.  The  total  export  of  crushed  grapes  amounted 
in  the  past  year  to  no  less  than  80,000,000  quintals,  or  say 
8,000,000  tons. 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  the  municipalities  of  Citta  Sant- 
angelo,  Colle  Corvino,  and  Monte  Silvano,  in  the  province  of 
Teramo,  have  agreed  to  apply  to  the  Government  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  railway  station  at  the  last-named  place  on  account  of 
the  increasing  trade  in  grapes  both  for  home  use  and  for  export. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  in  wdiich  the  wune-making 
industry  is  carried  on.  One  is  to  buy  the  wine  as  made  by  the 
grower,  and  treat  it  by  filtration  and  otherwise.  The  other  is  to 
buy  grapes,  wdiole  or  crushed,  from  the  gTow^er,  and  to  carry 
out  the  process  of  manufacture  from  the  beginning.  The 
argument  in  favour  of  the  former  plan  is  that  by  buying  the 
w'ine  already  made  you  have  certain  data,  such  as  alcoholic 
strength,  chemical  i)urit}q  flavour,  &c.,  to  go  upon,  hence  you 
are  not  buying  in  the  dark  as  the  purchaser  of  grapes  alone 
is  compelled  to  do.  Tor  the  quality  of  the  grape,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  w’ine  made  from  it,  varies  enormously 
according  to  soil  and  orientation.  Grapes  grown  on  terraces  facing 
south  are  those  which  as  a general  rule  produce  the  best  wine, 
because  the  plants  in  such  a position  get  ventilation  as  well  as 
sun.  Volcanic  soil  is  also  better  suited  to  the  vine  than  any  other, 
and  anything  like  low  or  w*et  soil  should  especially  be  avoided,  as 
in  these  positions  the  plants  are  sure  to  run  to  wood  and  leaves, 
and  what  fruit  they  produce  is,  though  rich  in  juice,  almost  devoid 
of  alcohol.  The  purchaser  of  crushed  grapes  is  thus  apt  to  start 
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nt  a decided  disadvantage,  and  his  first  care  must  be  to  buy  only 
the  produce  of  such  vineyards  as  comply  with  the  necessary  con- 
-ditions.  Exporters  are  fully  alive  to  this,  and  buy  chiefly  on  the 
Adriatic  coast,  where  the  grapes  are  more  uniform  in  quality,  and 
.are  not  grown  in  vineyards  together  with  vegetables  and  other 
ga^rden  produce.  For  this  reason  very  little  business  in  crushed 
fruit  is  done  in  the  province  of  E’aples,  the  quality  of  the  wine 
obtainable  from  grapes  grown  among  cereals,  &c.,  being  so  veiy 
uncertain. 

An  important  discovery  has  recently  been  made  in  Germany,  Artificial 
important  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  and,  if  it  succeeds,  as 
we  hope  it  may  succeed,  important  also  from  tlie  practical  stand- 
point. Especially  is  the  discovery  essential  to  the  farmers  of  our 
eastern  counties  who  grow  the  finest  barley,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  the  market  have  to  dispose  of  it  at  unremunerative  rates. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  by  a very  simple  process  barley  may 
be  made  into  excellent  wine,  having  the  character  of  port.  The 
barley  having  been  malted,  the  bacilli  of  port  wine  are  intro- 
duced into  the  mead  where  they  fecundate  incontinently  and 
transform  it  from  immature  beer  into  the  richest  port  wine. 

When  the  animalculye  have  done  their  work  they  can  be  sterilised, 
a sufficient  stock  of  microbes  being  preserved  in  the  laboratory 
for  further  use. 

An  important  house  in  the  Manchester  trade  reports  as  iMandiester 
follows : — goods. 

Italy  continues  the  advance  pi'eviously  noticed  in  her  pro- 
duction of  cotton  fabrics.  There  is  a steady  increase  in  the 
quantity  produced,  accompanied  by  a marked  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  goods  turned  out,  and  variety  of  articles 
manufactured.  The  production  is  now  so  great  in  proportion  to 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  that  manufacturers  are 
finding  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  productions,  and  are  com- 
plaining of  the  keen  competition  amongst  themselves.  Great 
difficulty  is  being  experienced  in  the  collection  of  payments,  and 
in  North  Italy,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  crops  of  1896,  trade 
generally  is  in  a very  depressed  condition. 

‘‘  The  importation  of  cotton  goods  is  steadily  decreasing,  home- 
made goods  taking  their  place ; high  duties  and  cheap  labour 
enabling  the  latter  to  be  sold  at  a lower  price. 

“ The  duty  on  low  and  medium  white  shirtings  is  fully  40  per 
cent.,  and  averages  from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  according  to  weight, 
on  printed  cottons  below  per  yard,  which  is  tlie  class  of  goods 
imported  from  Manchester  to  Italy. 

“ The  importation  of  greys  has  practically  ceased,  and  the 
importation  of  bleached  goods  is  steadily  decreasing  Experienced 
men  from  Lancashire  have  the  superintendence  of  bleach  and 
finisliing  works,  and  goods  are  being  turned  out  of  satisfactory 
bleach  and  finish. 

“ Fine  goods  such  as  Victoria  lawns,  giaconettes,  mulls,  &c.,  are 
still  imported  from  England ; also  wliite  brocades  and  fancies,  but 
Italian-made  piques  and  Turkish  towels  are  gradually  superseding 
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English  goods,  excepting  in  the  very  fine  numbers.  Fringed 
jacquard  cotton  quilts  are  almost  entirely  made  in  Italy,  but 
]hque  quilts  are  still  imported. 

“A  very  large  business  has  been  done  during  1896  by  Italian 
manufacturers  of  printed  and  woven  flannelettes  which  are  being- 
made  in  all  widths  from  24  to  52  inches,  at  prices  ranging  from 
2^d.  to  9d.  These  goods  are  well  made  and  finished,  and  great 
attention  is  being  paid  to  colour  and  design,  even  in  the  lowest 
class  of  goods  produced.  The  large  sale  of  these  goods  has 
seriously  affected  the  sale  of  woollen  flannels,  and  even  to  a 
greater  extent  the  sale  of  Bradford  dress  materials  in  iow  and 
medium  qualities.  Italian  manufacturers  have  found  the  demand 
during  tlie  year  for  the  ordinary  class  of  prints  to  be  very  un- 
satisfactory, but  compensation  has  been  found  for  this  in  the  large 
sale  or  crepons.  Prints  are  being  turned  out  on  a 35  and  40-inch 
fine  twilled  cloth,  and  many  fancy  clotlrs  are  being  produced. 
Dyed  silesias  are  now  very  little  imported.  In  many  cases  the 
cloth  is  imported  in  the  grey,  and  dyed  and  flnislied  in  Italy. 
Great  advance  continues  to  be  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
ginghams,  also  in  fancy  woven  goods  for  dress  materials. 

“In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Italian  cotton  manu- 
facturers are  showing  themselves  to  be  keenly  alive  to  all  improved 
methods,  and  are  imjDorting  from  Lancashire  and  Switzerland  the 
best  and  newest  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving.” 

Although  the  volcano  has  been  decidedly  active  during  the 
past  year,  its  activity  cannot  be  considered  of  an  alarming 
character.  The  lava  has  been  flowing  abundantly  and  continuously^ 
especially  at  full  moon,  and  always  from  the  crater  which  broke- 
out  on  July  3,  1895.  This  crater  broke  out  on  a point  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountain,  called  La  Crocella,  quite  close  to  the 
observatory ; and  the  cause  of  the  outbreak  lias  been  explained  as 
the  result  of  the  heaping  up  of  scoriai.  Fortunately,  the  lava 
thrown  out  was  what  is  called  fragmentary,  and  did  not  make 
either  rapid  or  dangerous  progress.  The  volume  of  matter  thrown 
out  was  measured,  and  found  to  be  20,000,000  cubic  metres,  and 
the  cone  above-mentioned  has  reached  the  height  of  90  metres 
from  its  former  level ; at  its  base  it  has  a diameter  of  400  metres, 
and  the  cone  alone,  through  the  continual  heaping  up  of  lava,  has 
reached  the  size  of  4,000,000  cubic  metres.  The  eruption  consists 
of  ‘Geucites”  and  “ pyrossenites.”  The  central,  or  old  crater,  has 
not  ceased  its  activity,  and  has  continuously  thrown  out  cinders 
and  fragments  of  lava,  with  at  times  sulphuretted  steam  in  large 
([uan titles,  while  the  minor  steam-jets  have  produced  by  their 
exhalations  the  usual  sesquichlorid  of  iron  and  sidphureous 
anliydrite.  The  colours  observed  near  these  jets  are  beautiful. 

By  means  of  the  late  Director  Palmieri’s  seismograph,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  there  was  a sliglit  earthquake  on 
November  6 at  4 o’clock.  The  oflicials  at  the  lower  station  of 
Cook’s  funicular  railway  were  in  a panic,  and  “ my  observations,” 
says  the  present  director,  “ have  led  me  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  well  to  establish  a seismograph  in  that  vicinity,  as  the  shocks 
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tliere  seem  to  come  much  more  frequently  than  elsewhere  on  the 
mountain.  It  is  a most  annoying  circumstance  that  the  eruption 
Iuis  caused  the  continual  destruction  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  Co.’s 
carriage  road,  it  having  been  demolished  again  and  again  after 
they  had  repaired  it  at  great  cost.  This  has,  of  course,  made  a 
great  difference  in  the  number  of  tourists  they  have  taken  up  the 
mountain,  as  many  people  give  up  the  excursion  wdien  they  hear 
that  a part  of  the  ascent  must  be  performed  on  horseback  over 
lava,  wdhch  is  alwaiys  rough,  and  frequently  very  hot.  Their 
agent  informs  me  that  although  they  did  a much  larger  tourist 
business  last  year  than  usual,  something  like  a third  less  than  the 
average  number  w^ent  up  the  mountain. 

So  much  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this  institution  during  Bank  of 
the  past  year,  that  a few  words  on  its  history  will  be  interesting. 

It  is  the  most  ancient  bank  in  existence,  for  the  Monte  Vecchio,  of 
Venice,  and  the  Banco  San  Giorgio  at  Genoa,  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  have  both  ceased  to  exist.  So,  too,  has  the  Bank 
nf  Barcelona,  wdiich  was  founded  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Bank  of  Naples  was  founded  in  1539,  and  is  in  fact  a 
State  bank  with  a considerable  capital,  to  which  no  one  lays  any 
claim.  In  other  words  it  is  a joint  stock  bank,  with  no  share- 
holders, a position  probably  unique  in  the  annals  of  banking. 

When  Charles  V came  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom,  his  new 
subjects  desired  to  receive  him  with  becoming  magniticence,  and 
in  order  to  do  so  they  contracted  vast  loans  wdth  the  Jews  against 
valuable  pledges.  These  loans  they  found  themselves  unable  to 
repay,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  his  Majesty  banished  the 
Jews  from  his  kingdom.  The  Jews  contrived  before  their  depar- 
ture to  sell  these  pledges  to  twm  Neapolitans  at  very  easy  prices, 
and  they  offered  them  to  their  original  owners  subject  to  a 
reasonable  profit  on  the  transaction,  and  they  offered  also  further 
loans  without  interest  on  the  old  security.  Some  philanthropists 
stepped  in  and  gave  the  institution  considerable  gifts  on  the  con- 
dition that  loans  without  interest  should  be  made  by  it.  In  1573 
the  bank  was  established  on  these  lines,  and  was  in  fact  a “ Mont 
■de  Piete,”  or  charitable  pawnbroker.  But  by  degrees  its  scope 
became  enlarged  until  it  became  a bank  doing  ordinary  commercial 
business.  In  1634  the  bank  had  an  income  from  Government 
securities  of  195,000  fr.  (7,800/.),  besides  the  capital  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  business.  In  1685,  in  a commercial  crisis,  the 
Government  forced  it  to  give  them  a loan  of  297,500  fr.  (11,900/.) 
for  two  to  three  years  certain  without  interest.  The  result  of  this 
operation  was  a loss  to  the  bank  of  some  40,000/.,  and  in  a few 
years  the  bcank  was  declared  to  be  56,000/.  in  debt.  In  1691 
the  position  was  recovered,  but  a series  of  frauds  and  losses 
amounting  to  nearly  100,000/.  crippled  it  again.  Its  history  ever 
since  has  been  one  of  embezzlements  by  managers  and  cashiers, 
though  the  bank  has  succeeded  in  doing  very  useful  work  lor  other 
banks  in  Southern  Italy.  Jn  his  speech  of  December  7,  1896,  the 
Minister,  Signor  Luzzatti,  ])roved  to  the  Cliamber  that  the  bank 
had  recently  lost  3,600,000/.,  I'or  a great  part  of  which  the  branches 
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of  Genoa,  Lologna,  and  Tuilan  are  responsible.  Xothing  short  of 
Slate  interference  can  now  save  the  bank,  and  Signor  Luzzatti  was 
anxious  to  incorporate  it  into  a National  Bank  of  Italy  on  the 
lines  of  the  banks  of  France  and  England;  but  this  course 
met  with  very  strong  opposition  in  the  Neapolitan  pro\unces. 
It  is  proposed  to  issue  Government  paper  to  the  amount  of 
45,000,000  fr.,  which  represents  the  bullion  in  the  hands  of 
the  bank,  and  from  the  interest  accruing  on  this,  to  form  a 
sinking  fund  to  set  up  the  institution  on  a sound  financial 
basis.  Tlie  interest  is  fixed  at  per  cent,  net,  instead  of  the 
normal  rate  of  4-25  net,  the  holder  of  the  paper  Avill  thus  lose  75  c. 
annually  in  exchange  for  liis  Government  security,  and  the 
Government  will  also  lose  the  same  amount.  But  both  parties 
would  lose  infinitely  more  were  the  Banco  di  Napoli  to  stop 
payment. 

This  scientific  establishment  continues  to  flourish  and  to 
increase  its  numbers  and  efficiency.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  state  that  it  stands  at  the  head  of  similar  institutions  in  the 
world,  and  that  though  it  now  has  several  important  rivals  it 
has  so  thoroughly  kept  pace  with  the  times  that  no  competition 
has  been  able  to  outstrip  it  in  the  race  for  progress. 

Sixty-two  scientists  of  eleven  diflerent  nationalities  have  been 
at  work  in  the  laboratories  during  the  past  year,  of  these  one 
from  Oxford  and  two  from  Cambridge,  who  have  been  engaged  on 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  embryology. 

The  publications  of  the  station  comprise  a further  addition  to 
their  splendid  work  on  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples, 
consisting  of  twenty-three  monographs  on  Cephalopodi,  by  Dr.  G. 
Fatta  (268  quarto  pages  with  31  plates) ; the  second  and  third 
part  of  the  1 2th  volume  of  the  Communications  of  the  Zoological 
Station  at  Naples,  and  the  report  for  1895. 

A colleague  who  occupies  a post  where  these  pests  are  notoriously 
abundant,  writes  : “ I have  just  read  your  Consular  report  for  last 
year,  published  this  year,  in  which  you  invoke  some  protection 
against  mosquitos.  Allow  me  to  suggest  a very  simple  one.  It 
may  not  be  new,  but  I hit  upon  it  accidentally,  and  have  found  it 
very  efficacious.  It  is  the  essence  of  ‘ Mentha  Pulegium,’  which 
a chemist  will  make  no  difficulty  about  supplying  you  with,  and 
if  on  going  to  bed  you  will  apply  it  very  sparingly  to  your  face 
and  hands,  I think  you  will  find  that  the  mosquitos  will  not  trouble 
you.  The  odour  is,  perhaps,  not  very  pleasant,  but  one  soon  gets 
accustomed  to  it,  and  it  produces  no  evil  effects,  such  as  headache. 
The  relief  it  has  afforded  me  is  unspeakable.  A very  small  bottle 
will  last  a long  time.  I only  hope  you  will  derive  as  much  com- 
fort from  its  use  as  I have  done.” 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  increase  of  harbour  accom- 
modation is  seriously  called  for  at  this  port,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to 
report  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  it.  A new  dry  dock 
is  to  be  built,  the  jetty  of  which  will  cost  448,000  lire  (14,920/.), 
while  1,000,000  fr.  is  to  be  spent  on  the  present  harbour  in 
improving  the  head  of  the  principal  mole,  laying  the  railway  lines 
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on  the  quays,  establishing  cranes,  and  erecting  sheds.  Last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  the  sewage  is  to  be  diverted  from  the  harbour. 
It  seems  impossible  that  enormous  sums  should  have  been 
spent  on  the  construction  of  the  harbour  only  to  make  it  a 
stagnant  cesspool  for  the  most  crowded  (|uarter  of  this 
populous  city.  Yet  so  it  is,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
captains  of  ships  to  this  Consulate  during  the  hot  weather  of 
last  year  were  so  loud  and  so  continuous  that  an  application  was 
made  from  the  Consulate  to  the  local  authorities  to  abate  the 
nuisance.  They  stated  in  reply  that  prevention  was  impossible, 
that  owing  to  there  being  no  tide  and  very  little  wind  in  the 
summer  sufficient  change  could  not  occur  in  the  water  to  enable  it 
to  ozonise  the  large  amount  of  sewage  discharged  into  it,  and  that 
nothing  efficient  could  be  done  till  the  sewers  were  connected 
with  the  new  system.  They  were  good  enough,  however,  to  put 
some  disinfectants  into  the  drains,  which  mitigated  the  evil.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  municipality  has  voted 
107,000  lire  (4,280/.)  to  carry  the  sewage  beyond  the  furthest 
point  of  the  new  harbour  works.  It  will  for  the  present  still 
flow  into  the  sea,  but  at  all  events  it  will  flow  into  open  water 
where  it  will  be  subject  to  what  little  current  there  is,  and  where 
the  inhabitants  are  comparatively  few,  and  it  will  not  lie  and 
stagnate  in  an  enclosed  harbour  often  crowded  with  shipping. 

As  we  are  frequently  asked  for  particulars  as  to  the  charges 
for  loading  and  unloading  ships  in  this  port,  we  think  the  follow- 
ing pro  forma  account  may  be  useful  to  the  shipping  interest : — 


Description  of  Charges. 

Amount. 

Consul’s  fees  . . 

125.  6(L 

Subscription,  International  Hospital 

10  fr. 

Pilotage  inward — 

1 to  1,000  registered  tonnage 

9 c. 

Per  ton 

1,001  2,000 

5 c. 

Pilotage  outwards  ; half  the  inward 
charges. 

Mooring  and  unmooring 

60  to  70  lire 

According  to  size 

Hire  of  shoots 

25  lire 

„ shovels 

25  „ 

Discharging  coal 

1 fr.,  or  10(7. 

Per  ton,  if  hound  by  charter 

Health  Office  interpreter 

3 lire 

„ doctor  . . 

3 -10  lire 

Bill  of  health 

4-30  „ 1 

Anchorage  dues 

1-40  „ 

Per  registered  tonnage 

Government  night  watchman  for 

lights 

3 lire 

Per  night 

Entering  manifest  in  the  custom- 
house. 

Agency  fee 

Al.  to  5L 

According  to  size 

Anchor  Line. — Xo  fixed  dates.  From  Naples  to  New  York  ; 
three  sailings  monthly. 

Glynn  Line.  — Xo  fixed  dates.  Arrivals  and  departures  about 
once  a week. 


Port  dues. 


Ijines  of 

British 

steamers. 
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British  India  Line. — Froni  Calcutta,  arriving  at  Naples  for 
London  fortnightly ; at  present  suspended  owing  to  the  bubonic 
plague. 

C'unctrd  Line. — No  fixed  dates  ; two  arrivals  monthly  from 
Liverpool.  Two  sailings  monthly  for  Naples,  one  for  Greece  and 
one  for  the  Adriatic. 

Genered  Steam  Naricjation. — No  fixed  dates;  arrivals  and 
departures  about  every  10  days. 

Leylancl  Line. — No  fixed  dates  ; arrivals  and  departures  about 
eveiy  fortnight. 

Orient  Line. — Arrivals  and  departures  every  fortnight. 

B.  and  0.  Corvpany. — At  jiresent  no  arrriA’als  or  sailings. 

Wilson  LAne. — No  fixed  dates  ; arrivals  and  departures  about 
every  fortnight. 

Siiipping  jtnd  The  total  number  of  vessels  of  all  nations  that  entered  the 
navigation.  Naples  during  the  year  1890  tvas  0,187,  measuring 

2,921,998  tons.  The  number  of  British  vessels  that  entered  this 
port  during  the  same  period  was  438,  measuring  (net  registered 
tonnage)  705,416  tons,  showing  a decrease  of  3 vessels  and  11,567 
tons  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


Annex  A. — Betulx  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Naples  during 

the  Year  1896. 


Entered. 


Sailing, 

Steam.  j 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons, 

British  

7 

740 

431 

704,676 

438 

705,416 

Italian  

3,464 

115,393 

1,689 

1,315,416 

5,153 

1,430,809 

French  

1 

23 

124 

133,177 

125 

133,200 

German  

182 

439,257 

182 

439,267 

Norwegian 

”*2 

"284 

23 

14,377 

25 

14,661 

Danish  

2 

272 

13 

9,529 

15 

9,801 

Ollier  nations 

7 

912 

242 

187,936 

249 

188,848 

Total  

,,  for  the  year 

3,483 

117,624 

2,704 

2.804,368 

6,187 

2,921,992 

preceding 

3,791 

152,512 

2,460 

2,565,345 

6,251 

2,717,857 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

— British  

4 

412 

437 

731,862 

441 

732,274 

..'•'kalian  

3,580 

118,245 

1,664 

1,302,381 

5,244 

1,420.626 

^,,^'rench  

126 

120,233 

126 

120,233 

^^^.--^erman  

183 

449,925 

183 

449,925 

Norwegian 

2 

"273 

24 

16,438 

26 

16,711 

Danish  

3 

375 

12 

8,860 

15 

9,244 

Other  nations 

4 

483 

259 

187,129 

263 

187,612 

,,  for  the  year 

3,593 

119,788 

2,705 

2,816,837 

6,298 

2,936,625 

preceding  ... 

3,859 

161,821 

2,482 

2,659,510 

6,341 

2,821,331 
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The  following  were  the  average  rates  of  exchange  on  London  Exchange, 
in  each  month  during  the  year  1896  per  1/.  sterling. 


Month. 

Sight. 

1 9C  Days’ 

! Date. 

1 

Lire. 

Lire. 

January  . . 

27 '50 

27  -40 

February.. 

28 

27-90 

March  . . . . . . . . : 

27  80 

27-65 

April  . . . . . . . . 1 

27  -40 

27  ’25 

^lay  ; 

27 

26  -90 

June 

26-92 

26  -80 

July  

26  -97  1 

26  - 82 

August  , . 

27  -05 

26-95 

September 

27  02  ! 

26  -90 

October  . . 

26-97 

! 26  -82 

November 

26  80 

! 26-70 

December 

26-45 

26-25 

During  the  past  season,  October,  1895,  to  September,  1896,  Exports  of 
6,753  tons,  valued  at  418,025/.,  were  shipped,  against  8,265  tons  tartaric 
valued  at  298^070/.,  of  the  previous  season.  materials. 


1895 

-96. 

1894-95. 

Description. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

1 Tons. 

£ 

Half-refined  tartar 

! 1,061 

79,575 

137,725 

! 1,166 

61,215 

Yinaccia  argols 

l,467i 

! 2,301 

109,300 

Crude  argols  . . 

: 2,:i7i 

163,050 

37,675 

i 2.526i 

93,480 

W ine  lees 

1,507 

i 2,27U 

34,075 

Total 

6,753 

418,025 

8,265 

298,070 

Half  refined  tartar  w^as  chiefly  exported  to  Great  Britain 
and  Germany.  Vinaccia  argols  to  tlie  United  States,  crude  argols 
to  the  United  States,  and  wine  lees  to  Germany  and  to  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a large  increase  in  the  imports  of  French  fish  and  Imports  of 
very  small  sales  of  Labrador.  The  French  bounty  is  killing  the 
Labrador  fish  trade  in  this  market. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  Norwegian  fish,  a smaller  quantity 
has  been  brought  here  this  year,  but  the  deficiency  has  been 
made  up  by  large  arrivals  of  Newfoundland  codfish. 

Brices  realised  for  French  fish  have  been  at  the  exceedingly 
low  rate  of  14.5.  per  quintal ; a cargo  of  Labrador  fish  sold  at  abou^ 
the  same  rate.  Gaspe  fetched  11.  per  quintal ; Norwegian,  11.  Is. ; 
shore  fish,  first  cargo,  realised  1/.  Is.,  but  is  now  down  to  18s., 
with  prospect  of  further  decline  in  price  for  stock  in  hand. 

This  trade  has  been  altogether  unsatisfactory  this  year,  and  the 
demand  considerably  less  than  usual. 
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Olive  oil. 


"Wine. 


Oranges  and 
lemons. 

Wood  in 
planks. 


Trade  and 
commerce. 


Agricultural 

outlook. 


Concentrated 
lemon  juice. 


Silks. 


iG  ITALY.  . 

Gioia  Tauro. 

j\Ir.  Yice-Consiil  Briglia  reports  as  follows  : — 

The  export  of  this  fluid  has  heeii  6,800  tons,  with  prices  con- 
tinually falling  on  account  of  the  low  offers  from  the  Levant. 
The  largest  quantities  have  been  shipped  to  Eussia,  very  small 
ones  to  Great  Britain,  and  next  to  nothing  to  Germany ; the 
remainder  has  been  retained  for  home  consumption.  Precise 
statistics  shall  follow  later  on.  There  remains  for  the  present 
year  a stock  of  6,000  tons,  for  which  offers  are  limited  and 
very  low. 

The  production  has  been  very  small  on  account  of  the 
“phylloxera”  in  our  vineyards,  which  have  been  partly  destroyed, 
and  are  about  to  be  replanted  with  American  shoots.  Abundant 
rains  during  the  harvest  caused  serious  damage  to  last  year’s 
crops. 

Tlie  prices  of  these  fruits  have  fallen  to  about  one-half  of 
those  obtained  in  the  previous  year ; this  is  in  part  ascribed  to 
the  financial  crisis  in  the  United  States. 

There  was  no  enquiry  for  wood  in  planks,  notwithstanding  the 
low  prices  at  which  it  was  offered,  firewood  likewise  giving  way 
in  price  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  trees  blown  down 
during  the  tempestuous  weather.  Malta  remains  the  sole 
customer  at  2 lire  per  quintal. 


Eeggio. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Kerrich  reports  as  follows  : — 

The  year  1896  has  by  no  means  changed  the  critical  position 
of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  district.  On  the  contrary 
everything  and  especially  agricultural  industries  have  continued  to 
decline,  and  as  these  are  the  principal  resources,  and  form  the  only 
export  trade  of  the  district,  there  is  ample  cause  to  be  alarmed 
about  the  future. 

The  crops  generally  have  given  a fair  result  as  to  quantity, 
but  prices  were  so  low  that  some  products,  such  as  essential  oils 
and  concentrated  lemon  juice,  did  not  fetch  enough  to  cover 
manufacturing  expenses.  The  cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  price 
of  essential  oils  is  attributed  by  some  to  over-production,  but  there 
are  others  who  think  that  perfumers  must  have  found  out  some 
cheaper  substitute  for  what  was  once  the  indispensable  fixative  of 
all  perfumes.  The  fact  is  that  producers  of  this  article  are  now  in 
a very  critical  position,  and  see  no  hope  of  better  prospects. 

This  product  is  for  the  most  part  exported  to  England,  and 
only  a few  years  ago  was  a source  of  wealth  to  this  district.  The 
price  realised  in  1896  was  one-third  less  than  that  realised  the 
previous  years. 

This,  once  a prosperous  and  remunerative  industry,  has  had  to 
contend  of  late  against  the  keen  competition  of  Adriatic  silks, 
with  the  consequence  that  local  silk  reeling  manufacturers  have 
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lost  a great  deal  of  money,  and  one  of  the  principal  firms  lias 
been  compelled  to  suspend  payment. 

The  direct  import  trade  of  this  article  keeps  stationary,  the  Goals, 
■expected  increase  on  account  of  tlie  opening  of  the  new  railway 
line  Eboli-Keggio  not  having  yet  been  realised. 

A second  instalment  of  15,000  lire  out  of  108,000  lire  voted  IFarbour 
by  tlie  Italian  CTOvernment  for  the  enlargement  of  the  port  has  accommoda- 
been  paid  out,  and  the  works  which  were  commenced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  are  to  be  finished  within  18  months. 

The  works  hav^e  been  entrusted  to  a local  contractor. 

The  ferry  boat  service  across  the  Straits  of  Messina  has  not  so  Ferry  boat 
far  proved  very  satisfactory,  tlie  two  ferry-boats  recently  con-  service, 
structed  having  shown  some  imperfections. 

A new  town-hall  is  being  constructed  in  the  place  of  the  old  Public  works, 
one,  which  was  considered  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  A sum  of 
16,500  lire  was  voted  by  the  Municipal  Council. 

The  number  of  British  ships  that  entered  the  Port  of  Eeggio  Britisa 
during  the  year  1896  was  5 steamers  of  6,180  tons,  against  7 of  sbipping. 
7,513  tons  during  1895. 


Bapj. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Berner  reports  as  follows  : — 

The  financial  position  of  tlie  district,  and  of  Apulia  generally  Financial 
has  greatly  improved  against  the  previous  year,  and  this  is  mainly  position, 
due  to  the  abundance  of  the  crops  of  the  principal  produce. 

The  yield  of  almonds,  cereals,  and  wines  exceeded  the  average,  Crops, 
while  the  olive  crop  remained  about  25  per  cent,  below  that  of  a 
normal  year.  Aniseed  and  mustard  seed,  &c.,  gave  but  a poor  Seeds, 
result  owing  to  the  small  acreage  sown  in  consequence  of  the  low 
prices  leaving  narrow  profits  to  growers. 

In  point  of  quality  almonds  turned  out  unsatisfactory  because  Almonds, 
of  the  smallness  of  the  fruit,  a fact  which  is  nearly  always  the 
case  in  a year  of  plenty. 

Also  the  quality  of  olive-oil  left  much  to  be  desired,  particu-  ouve  oil. 
larly  in  the  flat  country  and  along  the  seaboard,  where  some 
damage  was  done  by  the  oil  fly.  In  the  interior  of  the  province 
and  in  mountainous  regions,  however,  the  qualities  were  quite 
good.  The  yield  of  olives  was  largely  curtailed  through  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  chiefly  by  excessive  rain,  and  for  the 
same  reason  the  quality  of  cereals  and  wine  was  less  good  in 
many  places  of  the  province.  Fortunately  the  vine  plants  were 
not  visited  by  the  usual  diseases,  thus  the  wines  were  sold  at 
remunerative  prices  in  the  presence  of  a brisk  demand  both  from 
Italy  and  abroad. 

The  total  number  of_  vessels  of  all  nations  that  entered  the  Shipping  and 
port  of  Bari  in  1896  was  1,410,  viz.,  544  sailing  vessels,  measuring  navigation. 
2,818  tons,  and  866  steamers,  measuring  671,675  tons.  Of  these 
69  were  British  ships,  viz.,  8 sailing  vessels,  measuring  1,000  tons. 
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British  lines 
of  steamers. 


Pnglia 

Steamship 

Company. 


Mechanical 

esiablish- 

ments. 


Harbour 

accommoda- 

tion. 


Population 
of  Bari. 


Public  works. 
Paying. 


Projected 

works. 

Lighting  by 
ga.s, 


and  61  steamers,  measuring  76,628  tons;  total,  77,628  tons,  as 
compared  with  94,729  tons  in  1895. 

Tiie  regular  lines  of  steamers,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous 
report,  continue  to  call  at  our  port,  viz.,  Anchor  Line,  Cunard 
Line,  Leyland  Line,  Wilson  Line.  To  these  are  now  added  the 
Bailey  and  Leetham  Line,  London.  The  Prince  Line  and  the 
General  Steam  Xavigation  Company,  London,  touch  our  port 
occasionally  when  there  is  sufficient  mercliandise  for  the  Liver 
Plate  or  London,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Continent  respec- 
tively. 

This  society  maintained  its  position,  and  it  appears  that  it  did 
a more  profitable  business  in  1896,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
improved  rates  of  freight,  and  partly  from  the  remunerative 
working  of  a line  to  South  America  upon  which  two  steamers  are 
employed.  We  hear  that  the  Puglia  will  pay  its  shareholders  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for  1896. 

The  establishment  of  Guglielmo  Lindermann  employs  300  or 
400  workmen.  The  premises,  which  consist  of  foundry,  machinery, 
worksiiop,  joinery,  forge,  boiler-house,  &c.,  cover  about  4,000 
square  metres,  and  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  workshops  are 
fitted  with  tools  and  machinery  of  the  latest  manufacture,  such 
as  double-acting  steam  hammers,  regenerative  mill  furnace, 
hydraulic  riveter,  punching  and  sliearing  machines.  Castings 
weighing  up  to  6 tons  can  be  cast- in  the  foundry.  On  the  same 
premises  soap  works  are  installed,  and  an  oil  mill  for  the  extraction 
of  oil  from  the  residue  of  olives  by  chemical  process  (bisulphate 
of  carbon). 

The  depth  of  navigable  water  in  the  basin  of  our  port  remains 
as  before,  and  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  connection  with 
signals,  buoys,  or  lights.  The  works  for  the  construction  of  the 
jetty  facing  the  Via  Pizzoli,  and  of  levelling  for  the  running  of  a 
line  connecting  the  railway  station  with  the  port  are  finished  as  far 
as  the  pier,  and  the  sea-wall  to  protect  the  ramparts  to  the  height 
of  1 metre  above  the  average  level  of  the  sea,  are  also  completed. 

The  total  population  of  the  town,  as  returned  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  on  December  31,  1896,  was  79,490,  including  the 
garrison.  The  births  were  2,861 ; 1,495  males,  and  1,366  females  ; 
the  deaths  were  1,554 ; 769  males,  and  785  females  ; marriages,  554. 

Immigrants  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  631  ; emigrants  to  other 
parts  of  Italy,  277  ; emigrants  to  other  countries,  6. 

For  almost  seven  months  of  the  year  the  paving  of  the  streets 
gave  employment  to  about  100  labourers  at  an  average 
wage  of  75.  6t?.,  3s.,  Is.  6cZ.,  and  Is.  od,  per  diem,  in  all  about 
6,665/.  were  spent  for  this  work,  and  500/.  more  was  laid  out  in 
the  regulation  of  the  streets. 

A project  involving  about  2,250/.  was  approved  for  enlarging 
the  cemetery. 

The  necessity  of  substituting  electric  light  for  gas  becomes 
every  year  more  pressing,  for  the  gas  leaves  very  much  to  be 
desired  both  as  regards  quality  and  price,  and  there  is  certainly  an 
opening  for  private  enterprise  in  this  direction. 
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The  plans  and  designs  for  the  alteration  of  this  line  are  now  Railway  to 
completed,  and  have  been  submitted  to  the  superior  council  of  the  bocorotondo. 
province.  As  soon  as  their  sanction  is  obtained  the  works  will  be 
commenced.  In  the  meantime  the  contractors  of  the  Subven- 
tioned  Eailway  Corporation  Company,  hoping  to  commence  the 
works  in  1897,  have  continued  to  expropriate  the  owners  of  the 
ground  over  which  the  railwq.y  is  intended  to  run. 

The  negotiations  with  Mr.  Zampari  were  definitely  dropped  Aqueduct, 
because  the  concession  obtained  for  the  use  of  the  water  of  the 
Eiver  Sele  was  withdrawn  by  the  Government.  The  want  of 
wholesome  palatable  water  is  keenly  felt  in  Bari  and  in  the 
province.  The  Government  leaving  been  requested  to  share  the 
expenses  contingent  upon  the  supply  of  spring  water,  has 
appointed  a special  commission  to  study  tlie  numerous  projects 
hied,  and  to  make  a new  and  a more  complete  one  ans^vering  the 
real  requirements  of  the  town.  The  question  of  the  Bari  water 
supply  is,  therefore,  worth  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of 
private  enterprise. 


' Monopolt. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Pepe  reports  as  follows : — 

The  health  in  my  district  is  satisfactory.  There  are  no 
epidemics  or  infectious  diseases  to  report  either  among  the 
inhabitants  or  the  cattle.  A very  promising  olive  crop  was 
destroyed  in  November  by  a terrihc  storm  literally  inundating  the 
territories  of  Castellana  and  Monopoli.  Many  of  the  houses 
wxre  swept  away,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Castellana  were 
drowned.  The  loss  of  olives  ready  for  gathering  in  the  two  afore- 
named districts  cannot  be  calculated  at  less  than  300,000  bushels, 
representing  one-half  of  tlie  whole  crop.  The  quality  being  very 
superior,  the  price  of  100  lire  (4/.)  is  maintained. 
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..  Id. 
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..  lid. 
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Id. 
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..  Id. 
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lid. 
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Id. 
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, , 

..  lid. 
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2d. 
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..  3d. 
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lid. 
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..  Id. 
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4d. 
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• • 
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..  2id. 
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..  2d. 
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2id. 
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..  5id. 
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id. 
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..  2d. 
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Id. 

1800.  Meshed 

, ^ 

. . 2id. 

1860.  Rouen 

2d. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

. . 

. . 4id. 

1861.  Patras 

lid. 

1802.  Batoum 

..  Id. 
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2d. 

1803.  Peking 

..  3d. 

1863.  Amoy 

2id. 

1804.  Samos  . . 

..  id. 
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Id. 

1805.  Dantzig 

..  2d. 
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2id. 

1806.  Antwerp  . . 

..  lid. 

1866.  Callao  . . 

2d. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

..  lid. 

1867.  Pernambuco 

5d. 

1808.  Stettin 

•• 

..  3d. 

1868.  Naples 

lid. 
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NEW  ORLEANS. 


Consul  St.  John  to  the  Marq^uess  of  Salisbury. 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  April  3,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  my  Annual  Trade 
Report  for  1896,  as  well  as  those  from  Mr.  Hov/e,  Her  Majesty’s 
Vice-Consul  at  Pensacola,  and  Mr.  Barnewall,  British  Vice- 
Consul  at  Mobile. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  C.  L.  ST.  JOHN. 
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General  f 
remarks. 


The  past  season  has  been  the  most  important  New  Orleans  has 
ever  experienced,  and  has  seen  more  accomplished  than  any  pre- 
vious five  years.  It  has  not  been  in  every  respect  a fortunate 
season  as  there  has  been  loss  in  some  lines.  New  Orleans  has  felt 
the  shrinkage  in  values  from  depressions  throughout  the  country — 
results  of  hard  times. 

The  competition  exercised  by  neighbouring  ports  such  as  Mobile, 
Pensacola,  and  Galveston,  has  been  taken  as  a warning  that  if  this 
port  is  to  hold  its  own,  many  improvements  must  at  once  be 
undertaken  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  town  in  its  appear- 
ance, health,  and  commercial  facilities. 

While  the  trade  of  New  Orleans  has  increased  in  tonnage,  it 
has  decreased  in  valuation  about  15  per  cent.  Commercially  it 
has  advanced,  losing  nothing,  and  gaining  several  new  lines  of 
business,  or  materially  increasing  those  it  already  possessed.  It 
has  made  an  important  step  forward  in  its  cotton  and  grain 
trades. 

Owing  to  free  wharfage  at  Chalmette,  outside  the  city  limits, 
and  to  the  Stuyvesant  Docks — so-called,  though  they  are  only 
wharves — which  are  free  and  within  the  city  limits,  wharfage 
dues  are  being  considerably  diminished,  and  the  charges  reduced 
by  about  40  per  cent.,  thus  bringing  to  this  port  a great  deal  of 
cotton  and  grain  which  hitherto  went  elsewhere. 
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During  the  season  ended  August  31,  1896,  New  Orleans,  it  is 
said,  succeeded  in  passing  New  York,  Baltimoi’e,  and  other  eastern 
ports  in  the  amount  of  grain  handled;  now  standing  the  first 
grain  port  in  the  Union. 

The  railroad  business  has  increased  rapidly.  During  the 
season  of  1886-87  the  tonnage  of  goods  coming  to  New  Orleans 
amounted  to  2,000,756,  at  present  it  stands  at  4,516,193  tons. 

The  value  of  the  product  handled  by  the  railroads  has  shown 
some  fluctuations.  In  1895,  for  instance,  the  value  was 
219,260,272  dol.  (in  round  numbers  44,000,000/^.),  which  in  1896 
showed  201,115,620  dol.  (about  40,000,000/.).  Though  there  was 
a considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  produce  brought  to  New 
Orleans,  the  freight  carried  out  showed  a large  decline,  not  only  at 
New  Orleans,  but  in  all  the  great  towns.  This  is  owing  to  farmers 
and  small  country  merchants  having  of  late  been  less  prosperous, 
and  consequently  having  to  put  up  with  less  than  they  were 
accustomed  to. 

The  ocean  trade  shows  the  same  cliaracteristics  as  that  of  the 
railroads.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  and 
clearing  from  this  port  was  the  largest  in  its  liistory.  The  best 
record  in  the  past  was  in  1892,  when  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
port  was  3,333,658  tons.  During  the  season  ended  August  31, 
1896,  it  reached  3,335,636  tons,  a considerable  increase  over  the 
previous  (1895),  which  showed  3,222,467  tons. 

Though  the  imports  during  the  past  season  have  increased  in 
tonnage,  they  have  remained  stationary  in  value ; but  there  has 
been  an  increase  both  in  tonnage  and  value  of  exports.  The 
value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  season  ended  August,  1896, 
including  coastwise,  amounted,  the  former  to  80,072,650  dol. 
(16,000,000/.),  the  latter  to  122,409,616  dol.  (24,500,000/.).  This 
shows  a total  ocean  trade  of  202,482,206  dol.  (40,500,000/.)  for  the 
past  season,  against  193,191,698  dol.  (38,640,000/.)  for  1895, 
which  is  a great  improvement  considering  the  decline  in  values. 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  all 
kinds  done  by  New  Orleans  during  the  last  season : — 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Total  tonnage  of  shipments  . . 

3,334,315 

41,874,047 

„ receipts 

1 4,941,580 

42,042,135 

This,  however,  does  not  compare  very  favourably  with  the 
commerce  of  1892-93,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  105,566,126/., 
so  far  as  values  go,  though  the  tonnage  shows  an  increase.  T]ie 
diflerence  is  simply  due  to  the  decline  in  the  price  of  farm  products. 

While  there  have  been  fluctuations  in  the  trade  of  New  Orleans, 
its  manufactures  have  advanced.  How  greatly  they  have  extended 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1870  there  were  only  63  different 
industries  enumerated;  last  year  186. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Street 

electric 

tramways. 


Finance. 


Commerce. 


Free  wliarves. 


]N'ew  Orleans  has  one  of  the  best  street  tramways  in  the 
country.  Since  1893,  158  miles  of  electric  tramways  have  been 
laid  down  and  used,  and  considerable  extensions  are  yet  to  be 
made. 

The  clearing-house  gives  the  best  returns  since  1892,  the  bank 
clearances  amounting  to  99,763,236/.,  as  compared  with  89,442,267/. 
last  year. 

Compared  with  other  ports  of  the  Ignited  States,  New  Orleans 
holds  this  year,  as  last,  the  third  place  in  exports,  and  has  advanced 
to  the  fifth  place  in  imports;  tlie  values  for  1896  are  as 
follows ; — 


Value. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Dollars. 

£ 

Exports  . . 

95,875,928 

19,768,235 

Imports  . . 

13,188,098 

2,719,195 

As  compared  with  1895  the  imports  show  a decrease  of 
437,135/.,  but  the  exports  an  increase  of  4,582,879/. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a return  of  the  principal  articles  of 
export  carried  in  British  ships  during  the  year.  No  record  of 
the  values  is  obtainable,  but  the  values  of  the  exports  to  Great 
Britain  is  given  by  the  customs  returns  as  8,455,878/.,  or  about 
one-half  the  total  exports. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hitherto  exorbitant  wharf 
dues  have  driven  the  commerce  of  this  town  to  other  ports ; 
but  the  building  during  1896  of  free  wharves,  such  as  those  of 
Chalmette,  situated  below  the  city,  and  the  Stuy vesant  dock  within 
the  city  limits,  have  caused  the  Wharf  Company,  who  hold  a 
lease  till  1901  to  moderate  their  charges.  It  is  only  a question 
of  time  when  these  will  be  brought  out  by  the  town,  and  free 
wharves  established  all  along  the  riverside,  by  which  vessels 
will  be  greatly  benefited. 

With  regard  to  the  Stuy  vesant  l)ocks,^’  the  wharf  is  owned 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Kailway,  of  which  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish  is 
president.  This  company  has  made  it  a free  wharf  within  the 
city  limits,  and  has  erected  enormous  elevators  by  which  wheat 
can  be  shot  into  a ship’s  hold.  It  is  stated  that  this  free  wharf 
will  be  a saving  of  100/.  to  200/.  to  every  ship. 

The  wharf  is  situated  within  easy  reach  of  Louisiana  Avenue. 

Agents  of  British  liners  have  long  been  complaining  of  the 
heavy  charges  they  have  been  put  to  by  private  wharf  com- 
panies, and  they  have  been  compelled  to  send  their  ships  to  other 
ports  for  cargoes  in  preference  to  New  Orleans.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that,  owing  to  the  inroads  made  in  their  business  by  tlie 
free  wharfage  at  Southport,  l^ort  Chalmette,  and  the  Stuyvesant 
Locks,  the  lessees  may  deem  it  advisable  to  sell  at  a reasonable 
price  before  the  expiration  of  their  term  in  1901. 
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When  reporting  on  cotton  from  New  Orleans,  the  most  Cotton- 
important  export  market  for  that  article,  it  would  be  unsatisfactory 
to  confine  one’s  self  to  that  grown  exclusively  in  this  Consular 
district.  This  report,  therefore,  must  allude,  though  in  a limited 
degree,  to  the  whole  crop  of  the  Southern  States,  by  which  only 
a proper  estimate  can  be  made. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1896,  amounts  to  7,157,346  bales,  showing  a decrease 
under  the  crop  of  1894-95  of  2,743,905  bales,  and  an  increase 
over  that  of  1892-93  of  456,981  bales. 

The  greatest  falling-off,  as  compared  with  last  year,  has  been 
in  Texas,  the  drop  from  the  yield  of  the  previous  season  having 
reached  1,286,376  bales,  but  the  yield  that  year  had  been  a phe- 
nomenal one. 

As  a whole,  the  year  has  been  a most  unsatisfactory  one  to 
tbe  trade,  but  to  the  producing  interests  the  shrinkage  of  the 
crop  has  been  almost  made  up  by  the  improvement  in  price. 

Based  on  a fair  average  for  the  United  States,  the  highest  Cotton  priceso 
point  touched  was  9y^^  c.  per  lb.  for  middling,  and  the  lowest 
6^c. ; the  average  for  the  entire  season  being  8'18  c.,  a gain  on  the 
crop  over  last  year’s  average  of  2 26  per  lb.,  or,  say,  in  round 
figures,  11  dol.  per  bale. 

The  average  commercial  value  of  the  crop  has  been  41*09  dol. 
per  bale  against  30  dol  last  year,  and  37  dol.  50  c.  the  year  before. 

The  actual  growth  can  only  be  arrived  at  approximately.  Cotton 
This  year’s  commercial  crop  contains  part  of  the  growth  of 
other  seasons.  Usually  the  quantity  of  new  cotton  marketed  in 
August  is  not  large ; this  year,  however,  it  exceeds  all  precedent. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Hester,  secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange,  the  calculation  is  as  follows : — 


Quantity. 

Bales. 

Commercial  crop  of  1895-96 

7,157,000 

Less  old  cotton  crop  left  over,  1894-95 

215,000 

6,942,000 

Plus  growth  not  marketed  in  1895-96 

166,000 

Actual  growth  of  1895-96 

7,108,000 

An  item  in  this  connection  is  the  reduced  weights  of  bales, 
which  average  6*80  lbs.  less  than  last  year,  so  that  if  calculated  on 
last  year’s  weights,  the  result,  says  Mr.  Hester,  would  be  slightly 
more  than  95,000  bales  less.  In  other  words,  the  commercial 
crop  of  the  year  is  equal  in  round  figures  to  but  7,062,000 
bales  of  last  year’s  crop,  and  the  approximate  actual  growth  of  to 
but  6,846,000. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


New  Orleans, 
export  of 
kotton. 


Cotton 
consumption 
of  the  south, 
mills,  &c. 


New  Orleans  in  1895-96  exported  the  following  amount  of 
cotton  in  bales  : — 


Quantity. 

Bales. 

Great  Britain 

715,699 

France 

306,951 

Continent. . 

596,418 

Total 

1,619,068 

„ 1894-95 

2,053,831 

Total  Exports  of  the  United  States. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Great  Britain. 

France. 

Continent. 

Total. 

1895-96 

1894-95 

1893-94 

Bales. 

2,299,182 

3,443,574 

2,859,114 

Bales. 

465,870 

774,476 

587,299 

Bales. 

1,861,116 

2,500,911 

1,775,784 

Bales. 

4,626,168 

6,718,961 

5,222,197 

Included  under  Continent  are  exports  to  Mexico  and  Japan, 
not,  however,  from  New  Orleans,  hut  from  Galveston,  Mobile,  and 
other  ports. 

As  a report  on  cotton  consumption  in  this  Consular  district 
only  would  be  of  very  little  use,  1 continue  to  comprise  the  other 
Southern  States  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an  idea  of 
competition  in  the  cotton  industry. 

The  cotton  milling  industry  of  the  South  has  continued  to 
increase.  A large  number  of  new  mills  have  been  added,  and 
many  of  the  old  establishments  have  materially  increased  their 
spindles.  Building  of  new  mills  is  still  going  on  at  a rate  even 
exceeding  the  activity  in  that  respect  mentioned  in  former  reports 
from  this  Consulate. 


Mills. 


Total  number  of  mills  last  year 
Ceased  working  and  burnt 


Number. 

435 

16 


420 

55 


475 


New  mills  added  . . 

Total  actual  working  mills 
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Spindles. 


Number. 

In  the  South,  operating  .. 

Idle 

New,  not  complete, . 

2,956,396 
162  542 
574,300 

Total  . . 

„ last  year 

3,693,238 
3,177  310 

Incre£lse  of  spindles 

515  928 

The  total  consumption  in  all  the  mills,  old  and  new,  for  the 
year  was  904,701  bales,  against  862,838  for  the  season  1894-95. 

Quantity. 

Consumption  of  Southern  States  . . 
„ Northern  States  . . 

Bales. 
904  701 
1,600,271 

Total  consumption  by  United  States 

2,504,972 

New  Orleans  it  appears  now  leads  as  the  largest  exporter  of  The  gr 
corn  in  America.  December  shipments  exceeded,  it  is  said, 
3,000,000  bushels,  and  run  the  total  for  the  year  up  to  27,000,000 
bushels,  or  nearly  5 times  what  it  was  in  1895.  Tlie  business 
was  a new  one,  and  it  was  only  during  the  year  that  New  Orleans 
secured  those  facilities  that  have  enabled  it  to  handle  the  trade 
satisfactorily. 

•With  regard  to  wlieat  there  has  not  been  the  same  increased 
exportation,  owing  to  that  product  being  grown  further  away  from 
New  Orleans  than  corn.  But,  nevertheless,  there  has  been  an 
increase,  as  shipments  up  to  the  end  of  November,  1896,  amounted 
to  3,648,694  bushels,  as  compared  to  739,372  in  1895. 

The  total  export  of  grain  for  the  year  1896,  including  204,934 
bushels  of  oats  and  some  rye,  is  computed  at  31,500,000  bushels, 
of  wdiich  the  value  is  2,640,000/.  This  is  the  beginning,  as  the 
grain  trade  may  be  said  to  have  started  only  in  1895. 

There  has  been  a marked  increase  in  the  exports  of  all  leading  Flour, 
products.  New  Orleans  shipped  240,000  barrels  of  hour  during 
the  11  months  of  1896,  as  compared  with  87,600  barrels  in  1895  ; 
and  23,500,000  lbs.  of  lard,  as  compared  with  673,000  lbs.  last 
season. 

These  shipments  were  made  direct  to  thirty-one  ports,  including 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy, 
Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Mexico,  and 
Jamaica.  The  grain  trade  has  brought  New  Orleans  into  com- 
munication with  countries  with  which,  hitherto,  it  had  little 
trade. 
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Coal, 


Hardware. 


Sanitary 
state  of 
New  Orleans. 


No  coal  is  exported  from  New  Orleans,  but  the  following 
table  shows  the  amount  and  value  of  that  article  exported  from 
Mobile  to  different  countries  during  1896. 


Country. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Dollars. 

Guatemala 

525 

1,305 

Haiti 

1,493 

3,747 

Colombia. . 

20 

60 

Cuba  

1,013 

2,464 

British  Honduras 

114 

500 

Mexico  . . 

610 

2,765 

Nicaragua 

53 

144 

Total  . . 

3,828 

10,986 

Equiv.  in  sterling 

2,2001. 

Note. — Average  price,  125.  per  ton. 


From  Pensacola  the  trade  is  more  considerable,  as  the  annexed 
report  from  that  place  shows. 

With  regard  to  iron  manufactured  goods  from  Sheffield,  Bir- 
mingham, and  other  places  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  no 
great  demand  in  the  Southern  States  ; nor  is  there  much  imported 
from  Germany.  Those  engaged  in  the  trade  tell  me  that  Germany 
cannot  compete  in  cheap  goods  of  this  class,  owing  to  a 40  per 
cent,  tariff ; and  that  this  is  also  applicable  to  the  best  class  of 
English  goods,  which  undoubtedly,  they  say,  are  the  best,  and 
made  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States  ; but  again  the  tariff' 
steps  in  and  makes  competition  impossible. 

Knives  of  a cheap  kind  and  of  very  inferior  quality  from 
Germany  find  their  way  into  these  markets  with  “ Sheffield  ” 
stamped  on  them.  On  my  asking  how  it  was  that  such  inferior- 
goods  were  offered,  I was  told  that  they,  the  merchants,  had  to 
please  the  public,  not  themselves,  and  that  all  they  had  to  look  to 
was  a sale.  Moreover,  American  goods  of  that  kind  are  beauti- 
fully finished,  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  stand  next  to  British  made 
goods  in  quality,  but  I was  shown  articles  of  so  inferior  a quality, 
made  in  the  States,  that  after  very  little  wear  they  became  useless  ; 
and  yet  these,  on  account  of  their  cheapness,  find  a ready  sale. 

British  made  saws  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best ; Phila- 
delphian are  the  next,  and  owing  to  tlie  tariff,  can  be  sold  cheaper 
though  the  cost  of  making  is  greater. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  giving  the  usual  mortality 
reports  and  other  statistical  matter  will  not  be  published  in  time 
for  this  report,  but  the  following  statement  on  small-pox  in  New 
Orleans,  1895-96,  its  introduction  and  suppression,  by  Mr.  Woods, 
M.D.,  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector,  may  be  of  interest ; — 

“In  February,  1895,  a man  came  here  from  Arkansas,  and 
afterwards  developed  a well  marked  case  of  variola.  At  that 
time  the  disease  existed  all  over  the  Eastern  Arkansas  and 
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Western  Tennessee  counties.  (3ther\vise  than  in  a very  general 
manner  we  could  not  further  or  more  definitely  trace  the  origin 
of  the  disease.  From  tliis  case  otliers  in  due  season  developed. 
In  February,  one;  in  March,  four ; .April,  three  ; and  in  May  it  reached 
the  alarming  proportion  of  58  cases;  in  Jane  tliere  were  86  cases. 
After  the  first  case  in  Febniary,  tlie  authorities  vaccinated  all 
parties  living  in  tlie  infected  localities,  that  is,  all  who  would 
accept  vaccination.  The  clothing,  bedding,  and  wearing  apparel, 
except  those  worn  by  the  patient  when  sick,  and  tlie  bed  upon 
wliich  he  slept,  were  subjected  to  boiling  water  for  80  minutes, 
and  afterwards  left  over  night  in  a Ifichloride  solution  of  1-1000. 
Those  articles  and  fabric  coming  in  direct  contact  with  the  patient 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  All  carpets  and  mattings  in  tlie  patient’s 
room  were  also  destroyed  liy  burning.  The  walls,  fioors,  all 
furniture  and  fixtures,  the  galleries,  and  even  walks,  yards  and 
outhouses,  were  sprayed  or  otherwise  washed  down  with  a 
bichloride  solution  of  1-1000.  The  interior  of  the  house,  after 
thoroughly  closing  the  openings  and  chinking  all  cracks,  was 
subjected  to  sulphur  fumes  for  9 hours,  with  from  o to  7 lbs. 
of  sulphur  candles  to  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  AVith  these  rigid 
measures  observed  in  every  instance  of  the  disease,  the  outbreak 
was  in  a manner  controllecl  during  the  summer  months  of  1895, 
but,  with  the  advent  of  winter,  the  disease  seemed  to  take  a fresh 
start,  having  been  re-introduced  from  time  to  time  from  the 
country  parishes  where  it  existed  to  quite  an  extent.  In  the 
fall  of  1895,  a very  rigid  vaccination  campaign  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  work  was  not  stopped  until  the 
entire  city  had  been  canvassed  by  a large  and  efficient  corps  of 
physicians  who  systematically,  by  districts,  went  from  house  to 
house  offering  and  urging  free  vaccination.  During  this  campaign, 
53,437  people  were  vaccinated  and  re-vaccinated.  After  this 
systematic  vaccination  campaign  was  over,  and  the  influx  of 
darkies  from  the  country  parishes  had  ceased,  the  disease  steadily 
decreased.  In  March,  1896,  we  had  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
of  any  month  during  its  prevalence,  reaching  a total  of  334  cases. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  disease  in  February,  1895,  we  have 
had  1^126  cases  with  291  deaths,  making  a death-rate  of  25 '84 
per  cent.” 
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Eetuen  of  Principal  Exports  Canied  in  British  Ships  during  the 

Year  1896. 


Articles. 

i Quantity. 

Cotton 

Bales  . . 

: 1,418,029 

„ seed.  - 

Sacks . . 

138,841 

„ oil 

Barrels 

46,805 

yy  c^kc  • • 

Sacks . . 

290,767 

511,493 

„ meal  .. 

Barrels 

„ soap  stock 

, 2,226 

Corn 

Bushels 

18,139,979 

Wheat 

!5 

Sacks 

i 2,922,386 

Flour 

1 236,281 

Staves 

Pieces 

6,518,646 

Timber 

Logs  .. 

9,448 

. * 

Pieces 

• • 1 

260,623 

Tons  .. 

• • i 

22 

Car  loads 

72 

Lumber 

Feet  .. 

4,863,964 

Lard 

Tierces 

23,977 

Pails  . . 

183,547 

Tubs  .. 

.’.’i 

13,670 

99 

Barrels 

1 

6,3('8 

9 

Cases . . 

5,100 

99 

Firkins 

3 530 

99 

Boxes. . 

1,450 

Car  loads 

47 

Compared  with  1895,  British  shipping  returns  for  1896  show 
a large  increase  : — 

EnTERE;). 


1 

Steam . 

Sailinsr. 

Total. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  oi 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1896  

395 

784,833 

A 

4,977 

399 

789,810 

1895  

291 

541,000 

- 

1,514 

293 

542,514 

Cleared. 


Steam. 

! Sailing. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of  ! 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of  i 
Vessels,  j 

Tons. 

■ Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1896  

391 

773,016 

2 

2,746 

1 393  1 

1 775,762 

1895  

310  1 

580,559 

^ 1 

3,075 

313  1 

683,634 
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Annex  A. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  New  Orleans 
during  the  Year  1896. 

Entered. 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels 

Tons. 

British  

395 

774,833 

4 

4,977 

399 

779,810 

American 

169 

117,237 

28 

8,802 

197 

126,039 

Norwegian,  &c.  ... 

270 

127,317 

1 

548 

271 

127,865 

Spanish  

59 

129,317 

8 ' 

5,145 

67 

134,462 

German  

27 

42,355 

7 

8,915 

34 

61,270 

Italian  

2 

3,503 

6 

3,364 

8 

6,867 

French  

12 

21,096 

12 

21,096 

Danish  

11 

20,735 

11 

20,735 

Mexican 

4 

1,141 

4 

1,141 

Dutch  

5 

11,420 

5 

11,420 

Portuguese 

1 1 

1,509 

13 

9,794 

14 

11,303 

Austrian  

1 1 

1,856 

1 

1,856 

Prussian  

1 

’l 

431 

1 

431 

Nicaraguan 

1 

45 

1 

45 

Total  

„ for  the  year 
preceding 

1 

1,025 

1,294,340 

867 

975,930 

Note. — The  above  figures  do  not  include  American  coastwise  tonnage : 253  vessels  of 
498,116  tons. 


Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

1 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

.—^British  

1 391 

773,016 

2 

2,746 

393 

775,762 

^.^merican 

1 151 

86,818 

5 

1,032 

156 

87,850 

Norwegian,  &c.  ... 

258 

137,419 

258 

137,419 

Spanish  

57 

124,588 

"’s 

5,174 

65 

129,762 

^^^^erman  

^.^--Italian  

33 

50,676 

7 

7,897 

40 

58,573 

2 

4,721 

5 

3,017 

7 

7,738 

^French  

12 

20,658 

12 

20,658 

^ Danish  

14 

26,581 

14 

26,581 

Mexican  

4 

807 

4 

807 

JDutch  

Portuguese 

5 

11,420 

5 

11,420 

1 

1,509 

15 

9,971 

16 

11,480 

^Austrian  

7 

13,693 

7 

13,693 

//Russian  

”’l 

”431 

1 

431 

Nicaraguan 

’"l 

”*45 

1 

45 

Guatemalan 

1 

52 

1 

52 

^..^-^otal  

„ for  the  year 
preceding 

... 

1 980 

1 828 

1,282,271 

1,004,552 

Note.— The  above  figures  do  not  include  American  coastwise  tonnage : 284  vessels  of 
624,582  tons. 


Pensacola. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Howe  reports  as  follows : — 

In  this  report  of  the  trade  of  Pensacola  for  the  year  1896,  Tr.ule  and 
which  exceeded  in  volume  that  of  any  previous  year  to  my  British 
knowledge,  and  in  looking  particularly  to  the  business  of  the 
port  in  which  shipowners  and  other  capitalists  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  interested,  T will  first  go  into,  and  show  by  the 
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Britisl) 

gteamers. 

tables  following,  what  was  done  here  during  the  year  so  far  as 
British  interests  were  concerned. 

British  steam  tonnage  at  I’ensacola  during  the  year  was  about 
33  per  cent,  beyond  the  largest  amount  of  British  steam  tonnage 
arriving  here  in  any  one  year  preceding ; and,  in  fact,  beyond  the 
combined  steam  tonnage  of  British  and  other  foreign  flags  loading 

|1 
» = r- 

J=  £ 

in  any  one  year  at  tliis  port. 

British  sailing  vessels  at  I’ensacola  during  the  year  exceeded 
in  tonnage  similar  arrivals  here  in  the  past  several  }^ears  since 
the  increase  of  steam  carriers  at  Pensacola. 

Pitch-pine 

freights. 

Pitch-pine  freights  for  steam  and  sailing  vessels  averaged  fairly 
well  during  the  year  from  Pensacola  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Continent.  Steam  charters  for  this  business  are  mostly  from  the 
spring  to  summer  months  inclusive.  To  South  American  ports 
and  other  places  the  rates  of  freight  were  proportionately  good. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  freights  increased,  as  vessels  became 
scarcer.  See  table  of  freights  hereto  annexed. 

In  proportion  to  other  carriers  of  pitch-pine,  shipments  of 
cargoes  by  British  vessels  far  exceeded  the  exports  in  vessels 
of  other  foreign  flags  loaded  at  Pensacola  during  the  year.  British 
steamers  averaged  a carrying  capacity  of  not  less  than  2 tons 
to  each  net  ton  of  their  measurement.  The  total  shipments  from 
Pensacola  of  pitch-pine  during  the  year  amounted  to  about 
V00,000  tons;  of  that  cpiantity  British  steamers  carried  about 
286,000  tons,  and  British  sailing  vessels  about  64,000  tons; 
therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  shipments  of  pitch-pine 
cargoes  from  the  port  during  the  year,  British  bottoms  carried 
about  one-half 

Pig-iron. 

Besides  the  regular  trade  of  Pensacola  in  pitch-pine  wood,  in 
which  British  tonnage  was  eiigaged  during  tlie  past  year,  several 
British  steamers  have  been  plying  I'etween  this  port  and  Liver- 
pool, and  ports  in  Mexico — the  latter  vessels  mostly  on  time 
charters — loaded  with  assorted  cargoes,  principally  of  products 
of  the  Western  States  of  this  couiitiy.  This  large  export  business 
is  referred  to  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

Among  the  late  new  departures  from  Pensacola’s  staple' wood 
trade,  pig-iron  is  being  exported  to  Europe  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  article  is  brought  here  from  the  works  at  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  and  })romises  to  develop  greatly. 

Other  exports.  In  addition  to  the  regular  business  of  the  port  in  shipments 


Pensacola 
and  Cuba 
trade,  &c. 

of  pitch-pine  wood  in  various  manufactures  within  the  past  two 
years,  brancliings  out  in  other  exports  have  been  largely 
commenced.  Steamers  sail  semi-monthly  from  Pensacola  to 
Liverpool,  taking  Western  products,  in  corn,  flour,  tobacco,  and 
other  articles  up  to  large  values.  Also  cotton  and  other  products 
from  these  Southern  ports  go  forward  to  Liverpool  by  the  same 
line. 

A business  between  Pensacola  and  Cuba,  which  was  opened 
some  few  years  ago— -also  in  shipments  of  goods  from  the  Western 
States — continues  although  the  former  activity  in  this  business 
has  languished  owing  to  the  troubles  in  that  island.  And,  .lately, 
in  addition  to  the  Cuba  and  Liverpool  trade  in  goods  different 
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to  Pensacola’s  staple  wood  trade,  ([uite  a Inisiiiess  has  been 
commenced  between  Pensacola  and  Mexican  ports,  as  referred 
to  elsewhere  in  this  report  in  shipments  of  Western  products, 
grain,  flour,  &c.,  &c.  Besides  all  of  which  the  large  coal  exports 
from  Pensacola  to  Mexican  and  other  ports  actively  continue. 

See  table  annexed. 

All  the  export  business  to  Liverpool,  Mexico,  and  Cuba,  as  Louisville  and 
last  above  referred  to,  is  managed  by  the  Louisville  and  i^ashville  ^aflroad^ 
Eailroad  Company.  The  business  is  done  through  this  powerful  Company, 
corporation  as  receivers  and  shippers  under  the  style  and 
management  of  The  Gulf  Transit  Company,”  having  its  head- 
quarters at  Louisville  and  Pensacola. 

Tlie  railroad  company  have  made  immense  outlays  in  improving 
their  wharves  at  Pensacola,  and  establishing  electric  lights,  erecting 
large  store-houses,  and  other  buildings,  elevators,  and  other 
necessary  appliances  for  a large  export  trade,  and  continue  to  add 
improvements,  looking  toward  the  increased  development  of  an 
export  trade  for  commodities  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
be  brought  in  by  their  road  for  exportation  through  Pensacola  to 
foreign  ports. 

The  Gulf  Transit  Company  own  a steamer  of  1,069  tons  net,  A former 
which  vessel  makes  quick  trips  to  Mexican  ports  and  ports  in  BrAtsh 
Texas,  loaded  with  coal  from  Pensacola.  This  steamer  was  built  ^gi^fcanflag! 
and  formerly  owned  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  having  met  with 
a casualty  in  American  waters,  was  condemned  and  sold,  and 
became  the  property  of  this  Company,  and  has  been  for  some  time 
past  successfully  operated  in  the  trade  above  given  under  the 
American  flag.  She  has  been  named  “ Pensacola.”  The  Gulf 
Transit  Company,  in  connection  with  its  coal  exports,  also  own 
wooden  and  iron  barges,  and  the  barges  loaded  with  coal  are 
towed  by  tugs  and  the  steamer  “ Pensacola  ” (the  latter  always 
coal  loaded)  to  ports  in  Mexico  and  Texas.  A table  annexed  to 
this  report  gives  the  quantity  of  coal  exported  from  Pensacola — 
received  here  from  the  mines  in  Alabama — during  the  year  1896. 

This  is  quite  an  immense  and  increasing  industry  through 
Pensacola. 

With  reference  to  the  new  trade  between  this  place  and  ports  New  trade, 
in  Mexico  as  well  as  the  trade  with  Liverpool  and  Cuba,  I must 
not  omit  to  mention  that  British  steamers  are  largely  employed. 

Some  of  these  vessels,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  being- 
engaged  for  long  periods  on  time  charters. 

Tlie  imports  of  articles  at  Pensacola  during  the  year,  other  imports, 
than  chief  articles  for  every  day  domestic  trade,  are  fruit,  from 
the  islands  of  the  Briti.sh  West  Indies;  hemp  (in  transit),  tobacco, 
and  cigars,  &c.,  from  Mexico ; salt  from  Liverpool ; articles  for 
manufacture  of  fertilisers  from  Germany ; sugar  from  Cuba  (in 
transit) ; steel  pyrites  from  Portugal,  for  manufacture  of  pig-iron, 

&c.,  at  Birmingham. 

In  connection  with  shipping,  I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  seamcn. 
that  the  lot  of  the  sailor  at  Pensacola  has  very  much  improved  within 
the  last  couple  of  years.  A Corporation  has  been  formed  by  some 
benevolent  members  of  the  city,  termed  The  Seamen’s  Friend 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Desertions. 


Health  of 
port. 


Quarantine. 


Local  trade 
and 

population. 


City 

advancing. 


Agriculture. 


Society  of  Pensacola.”  The  object  of  the  society  as  set  forth  in 
their  Articles  of  Incorporation  is  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  sailors  by  providing  suitable  houses  or  boarding  houses  to 
which  they  can  repair  when  desiring  to  do  so,  and  to  help  all 
seamen  in  matters  tending  to  their  welfare.  Keligious  services 
are  held  at  stated  times  weekly  at  the  home  already  established. 

The  Corporation  distinctly  sets  forth  that  its  workings  are  to  be 
simply  in  a philanthropic  spirit,  and  that  no  profit  is  in  view  in 
connection  with  their  supervision  of  the  undertakings  in  keeping 
with  the  beneficial  objects  they  have  in  view  for  seafaring 
persons. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  work  of  the  society,  I have 
observed  that  the  seamen  I have  to  deal  with  always  appear  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  expense  accounts  at  the  Home  provided  for 
them  by  the  society,  and  that  their  advance  wages  are  always  in 
keeping  with  their  own  wishes,  and  only  in  amount  to  cover  their 
liabilities  at  the  Home.  Before  leaving  the  Home  accounts  are 
furnished  to  them. 

The  desertions  from  British  vessels  at  this  port,  as  reported  to 
this  office  during  the  year,  were  140  ; of  this  number  100  \7ere 
from  32  sailing  vessels,  and  40  from  98  steamers ; which 
strengthens  Tuy  remarks  made  in  a former  report  on  this  subject, 
showing  how  much  better  satisfied  the  seamen  on  steamers  appear 
to  be  than  on  sailing  vessels. 

The  health  of  the  port  was  good  throughout  the  year  with  no 
epidemics.  Since  the  year  1882  yellow  fever  has  not  appeared  at 
Pensacola.  Small-pox  appeared  during  the  year,  but  was  kept  within 
limited  bounds,  although  not  entirely  eradicated  at  the  year’s  end. 

Quarantine  regulations  are  very  strict  at  Pensacola,  and  hard- 
ships therefrom  are  very  often  complained  of  by  shipowners  and 
others  concerned,  who  allege  that  some  of  the  extreme  measures 
adopted  in  this  respect  are  unnecessary  and  unwarranted. 

Business  at  Pensacola  during  the  year  in  all  branches  of  the 
port’s  usual  local  trade  has  been  well  maintained  in  comparison 
with  former  years,  and  the  people  here  appear  to  move  along  as 
comfortably  as  ever  in  their  domestic  and  other  every  day  affairs 
without  suffering  or  hardship.  In  short,  Pensacola  is  a generous 
contributing  place  in  its  facilities  for  providing  the  ways  and 
means  towards  its  merchants,  mechanics,  and  all  other  chisses  of  its 
people  in  the  upper  and  lower  walks  of  life.  The  population  of 
Pensacola  is  increasing,  and  is  now  about  17,000. 

The  city  is  moving  onward  in  trade  and  improvements 
generally.  A new  line  of  street  railway  to  be  operated  by  elec- 
tricity or  compressed  air  is  being  established  here. 

As  regards  agriculture,  as  this  industry  at  Pensacola  does  not 
give  material  enough  for  a separate  report  on  such  subject,  I shall 
just  here  remark  that  the  productions  of  every  day  articles,  in 
garden  products  as  well  as  poultry,  sheep,  milch  cows,  beef,  cattle, 
pigs,  &c.,  for  immediate  supply  of  the  town,  still  continue  without 
stint. 

The  returns  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  report  now 
follow : — 


Annex  A. — Ketjkn  of  Eates  of  Freight  at  Pensacola  during  the  Year  1896. 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Annex  B. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Pensacola  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

189.‘<. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Pitch  pine  lumber 

Super,  feet 

157,961,584 

£ 5.  ll. 

394,903  13  6 

152,851,000 

£ a.  d. 

382,127  9 8 

Sawn  pitch  pine  timber 

Cubic  feet 

11,375,608 

284,390  4 0 

11,078,165 

276,954  3 4 

Hewn  „ „ 

Bales 

526,224 

12,059  6 0 

323,701 

7,417  16  0 

Cotton  

51,878 

540,395  16  8 

6,915 

72,031  5 0 

Tobacco  

Hogsheads 

7,933. 

122,961  10  0 

103 

1,596  18  0 
72,856  14  0 

Coal  

Tons 

123,967 

103,305  16  8 

87,428 

Corn  

Bushels  ... 

373,334 

38,888  19  2 

80,505 

8,385  16  0 

Flour  

Sacks 

33,890 

28,241  13  4 

47,407 

39,506  16  0 

Pig-iron 

Tons 

6,®91 

12,689  11  8 

4,082 

8,504  3 4 

Lard  

Tierces  ... 

1,047 

6,  .<180  0 0 

724 

4,826  12  0 

Bran  

Sacks 

17,987 

5,056  15  2 

Hay  

Bales 

21,496 

4,478  6 8 

Cedar  

Cubic  feet 

55,991 

4,082  13  6 

Oak  timber  

1 

29,576 

2,772  15  0 

’l6,840 

1,578’ 14  0 

Rosin  

Barrels  ... 

4,167 

2,604  7 6 

2,093 

1,308  0 0 

Oak  staves  

84,800 

1,060  0 0 

Poplar  and  ash 

Cubic  feet 

3,344 

250  16  0 

... 

Cypress 

Coke  

Turpentine  

Other  articles  

Tons” 
Barrels  ... 

20,006’  0 0 

’8’l,062 

2,200 

30 

6,910  16  4 
2,062  10  0 
75  0 0 
607  6 3 

Total  

1,585,122  4 10 

886,748  18  11 

Note. — The  following,  as  regards  the  foregoing  table  of  exports,  is  descriptive 
of  the  quantities,  values,  weights  and  measures ; the  conversion  of  money  into 
sterling  being  at  the  rate  of  4 dol.  80  c.  per  1^.  ; lumber  at  average  of  11.  10^.  per 
1,000  superficial  feet,  board  measure ; sawn  timber  at  an  average  of  ^d.  per  cubic 
foot,  basis  40  feet  average  ; hewn  timber  at  an  average  of  o^d.  per  cubic  foot,  basis 
100  feet  average;  cotton  at  an  average  of  bd.  per  lb.,  in  bales  of  500  lbs.  average 
weight  each  bate ; coal,  16s.  per  ton ; cypress  at  Is.  5^  per  cubic  foot ; flour  at 
16s.  8c?.  per  sack  of  200  lbs.;  corn  at  2s.  Id.  per  bushel ; rosin  at  12s.  6c?.  per  barrel ; 
pig-iron  at  21.  Is.  8c?.  per  ton  ; oak  at  Is.  101c?.  per  cubic  foot;  coke  at  18s.  9c?.  per 
ton  ; lard,  6?.  13s.  4c?.  per  tierce;  tobacco  at  15?.  10s.  per  hogshead ; bran  at  5s.  lid. 
per  sack  hay  at  4.s.  2d.  per  bale  ; cedar  at  1-s.  bid.  per  cubic  foot ; poplar  and  ash 
at  Is.  6c?.  per  cubic  foot ; oak  staves  at  12?.  10s.  per  1,000. 
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Annex  C. — Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  Pensacola  from  and  to  Foreign 
Countries  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Countries. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

United  Kingdom  ... 

892,621 

10 

5 

312,870 

0 

0 

825 

4,696 

British  possessions 

19,017 

5 

0 

10,507 

0 

0 

90 

200 

Mexico  

128,140 

0 

0 

1,833 

6 

0 

15,203 

2,000 

Brazil  

104,547 

2 

3 

55,579 

3 

6 

France  

67,695 

4 

1 

62,814 

10 

0 

Netherlands 

57,752 

6 

0 

53,259 

7 

7 

Argentine  Republic 

55,751 

5 

4 

59,186 

4 

0 

Italy 

51,764 

0 

0 

55,379 

3 

5 

*'*21 

Spain  and  colonies... 

28,441 

6 

5 

70,099 

11 

6 

2,963 

Belgium  

27,934 

8 

0 

25,502 

0 

0 

Cermany  

12,175 

3 

2 

17,947 

18 

0 

5,021 

2,380 

Egypt  

9,730 

0 

0 

8,129 

3 

5 

Austria  

9,257 

1 

6 

7,699 

0 

0 

Uruguay  

5,165 

2 

0 

7,545 

0 

0 

Portugal  

3,560 

0 

0 

6,493 

10 

0 

Denmark  

2,758 

6 

8 

589 

12 

0 

Tunis  

2,496 

0 

0 

Venezuela 

503 

4 

0 

786 

0 

0 

Russia  

1,088 

10 

0 

Turkey  

806 

13 

6 

Total  to  foreign  countries  ... 

1,479,309 

4 

10 

758,115 

12 

11 

,,  to  ports  in  the  United 

States  ... 

104,808 

0 

0 

126,632 

10 

0 

Grand  total  ... 

1,584,117 

4 

10 

884,748 

2 

11 

24,123 

9,276 

Annex  D. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Pensacola 
during  the  Year  1896. 


Enteked. 


1 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

36 

39,046 

96 

150,983 

132 

190,029 

American 

77 

35,657 

42 

32,401 

119 

68,058 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

87 

86,563 

6 

5,535 

93 

92,098 

Italian  

60 

39,225 

60 

39,225 

Spanish  

3 

2,012 

*17 

28,190 

20 

30,202 

Russian  

22 

14,949 

22 

14,949 

German  

6 

5,739 

”*3 

l',*996 

9 

7.735 

Austrian  

6 

3,156 

2 

3,265 

8 

6,421 

Danish  

3 

1,847 

2 

2,633 

5 

4,480 

French  

1 4 

3,063 

4 

3,063 

Portuguese 

2 

1,252 

2 

1,252 

Netherlands 

, ‘ 

491 

1 

491 

Total  

! 307 

233,000 

168 

225,003 

475 

458,003 

„ for  the  year 

preceding 

1 

312,207 

88 

126,732 

569 

438,939 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Trade  and 
commerce  of 
MobUe. 


Foreign  trade. 


Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

.39 

42,261 

97 

153,361 

136 

195,622 

American 

77 

44,221 

38 

33,080 

115 

77,301 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

84 

83,182 

7 

7,197 

91 

90,379 

Italian  

63 

42,417 

63 

42,417 

Spanish  

3 

2,002 

*14 

24,'i49 

17 

26,151 

Russian  

28 

20,037 

28 

20,037 

German  

5 

4,855 

’’*4 

2,880 

9 

7,735 

Austrian  

5 

2,498 

2 

3,264 

7 

5,762 

Danish  

3 

1,846 

2 

2,632 

5 

4,478 

French  

3 

1,816 

3 

1,816 

Portuguese 

2 

1,252 

2 

1,252 

Total  

312 

246,387 

164 

226,563 

476 

472,950 

,,  for  the  year 
preceding 

472 

316,257 

87 

126,831 

559 

443,088 

Note. — Of  the  American  steamers  given  above  as  entered  and  cleared,  the  ss.  “Pensacola,” 
referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report,  made  28  trips. 


Mobile,  Alabama. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Barnewall  reports  as  follows: — 

Mobile  has  done  exceedingly  well  this  year ; she  has  gone 
onward  despite  the  hard  times,  and  has  made  progress  where  other 
places  have  been  well  content  to  hold  their  own.  The  record  is 
one  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud. 

Foreign  trade  increased  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent.  ; the 
largest  exports  on  record. 


Custom-house  Eeceipts  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1896. 


Amount. 


1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Duties  on  imports 

; 15,109 

9,990 

18,642 

19,210 

Tonnage  tax 

8,610 

6,982 

8,402 

11,207 

Forfeitures,  &c. . 

168 

. . 

141 

433 

Miscellaneous  . . 

430 

570 

931 

731 

Storage,  &c. 

62 

57 

125 

153 

Fees 

2,053 

2,491 

3,115 

2,900 

Total  receipts 

26  432 

20,090 

31,356 

34,634 

The  receipts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  were  not  only  the  largest 
on  record,  but  exhibit  an  increase  of  75  per  cent,  over  those  of 
two  years  previous  in  1893-94  ; this  clearly  shows  that  the 
ocean  trade  of  Mobile  has  been  making  a very  satisfactory  pro- 
gress, and  in  proof  of  this  the  following  figures  taken  from  the 
custom-house  records  giving  the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
port  for  the  same  four  years  before  referred  to  : — 
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Value  of  Exports  for  Four  Years. 


Value. 

1892-93. 

1893-94. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

Domestic  commodities. . 
Foreign  „ 

Dollars. 

3,319,381 

Dollars. 

2,822,887 

330 

Dollars. 

5,111,716 

61,317 

Dollars 

6,985,876 

10,203 

Total 

3,319,381 

2,823,217 

5,173,033 

6,996,079 

Keduciiig  these  statements  to  a comparative  form,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  export  trade  of  the  port  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
exceeded  that  of  1892-93  by  3,676,000  doL,  or  110  per  cent. ; it 
also  more  than  doubled  the  export  trade  of  1893-94,  exceeding 
that  year  by  4,173,000  doh,  or  148  per  cent.,  and  exceeded  last 
year’s  exports  by  1,823,000  doL,  or  35  per  cent. 

The  value  of  imports  for  the  two  last  fiscal  years  at  the  port  of  Imports  value. 
Mobile  were  as  follows  : — 


Country. 

Value. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

Germany. . 

Dollars. 

21,158 

Dollars. 

19,157 

England  . . 

19,800 

28,975 

Scotland  . . 

, . 

13 

Italy 

13,047 

19 

France  . . 

1,229 

Sweden  and  Norway 

221 

Netherlands 

*89 

•• 

Total  Europe  . . 

54,094 

49,614 

Honduras 

101,367 

120,947 

Nicaragua 

175,955 

78,524 

Mexico  . . 

304,622 

393,956 

British  West  Indies 

16,055 

5,177 

Cuba 

9,998 

12,959 

190,419 

Colombia. . 

304,393 

British  Honduras 

41,919 

59,108 

Guatemala 

29,833 

Venezuela 

820 

. . 

Brazil 

58 

4 

British  Guiana  . . 

• o 

21 

Hayti 

17 

Total  America 

•• 

955,187 

890,965 
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UNITED  STATES. 


Recapitulation. 


Y alue. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

Total  Europe 
Total  America  . . 

Dollars. 

54,094 

955,187 

Dollars. 

49,614 

890,965 

Total  imports. . 

1,009,281 

940,579 

The  totals  show  a slight  decline  both  from  European  countries 
and  from  American  countries  to  the  South.  The  deficit  of 
60,000  dol.  for  the  year  1895-96  was  caused  by  a falling-off  in  the 
banana  trade,  yet  with  a deficit  in  the  import  trade,  the  exports 
to  the  same  countries  for  the  last  fiscal  year  show  a considerable 
increase,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  comparative  statement : 

Exports  to  — 

Value. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

Europe  . . 
America  . . 

Other  countries  . . 

Dollars. 

3,850,528 

1,261,375 

61,400 

Dollars. 

5,376,048 

1,609,828 

10,203 

Total  ..  .. 

5,173,303 

6,996,079 

Cotton  trade. 

Receipts  and 
prices. 


In  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  exports  of  this  year,  for 
the  two  fiscal  years  it  will  he  seen  that  the  exports  increased 
from  1,261,000  dol.  in  1894-95,  to  1,600,000  dol.  in  1895-96  to 
American  countries  in  the  South ; this  increase  of  nearly  30  per 
cent,  to  the  countries  mentioned  was  done  in  the  face  of  a slight 
decline  in  the  imports  from  same  countries. 

In  the  local  market,  on  a short  cotton  crop,  there  naturally 
occurred  a decrease  in  receipts,  hut  the  reverse  as  to  value. 

Last  year's  receipts  of  253,178  hales  averaged  5*56  c.  per  lb. 
on  a total  crop  of  9,901,251  hales,  and  brought  a total  value 
to  7,150,000  dol.  For  the  season  just  closed  the  net  receipts 
are  209,876  hales  on  a total  crop  of  about  7,200,000  hales.  The 
average  value  per  Ih.  is  7’84  c.  or  a total  of  8,220,842  dol. 
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Quantity. 

1895-96. 

1894-05. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Great  Britain 

72,060 

92,176 

Continent 

27,444 

20,194 

Mexico  , . 

2,503 

10,626 

Total  foreign  , . 

102,007 

122,995 

New  Orleans 

100,007 

114,579 

North  East 

9,129 

22,711 

Other  points 

565 

803 

Totel  United  States  . . 

109,701 

138,093 

„ foreign  . . 

102,007 

122,995 

Grand  total  . . 

211,708 

261,088 

Eeceipts  of  Bananas  and  Cocoanuts. 


Quantity. 

Articles. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Bananas 

1,887,059 

2,261,088 

Cocoanuts  . . 

3,398,714 

4,923,832 

Eeceipts  of  Miscellaneous  Fruit. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Pineapples 

Bulk  . . 

4,964 

20,224 

1)  • • • ♦ • • 

Barrels 

3,066 

67,300 

4,000 

Oranges . . 

Bulk  . . 

653,100 

Boxes 

18,487 

22,701 

,,  . . . . . . . . 

Barrels 

791 

659 

Lemons  . . 
Limes  . . 
Plantains 

Boxes 

1,016 

17,500 

71,950 

2,620 

45,700 

173,925 

Owing  to  a large  portion  of  the  fruit  trade  which  this  port 
enjoyed  last  season  being  diverted  to  New  Orleans,  the  above 
figures  show  a very  considerable  falling-off  in  receipts ; still, 
owing  to  certain  facilities  which  cannot  be  taken  from  us,  we  are 
certain  to  handle  a large  quantity  of  fruit  at  this  port. 
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The  shipments  for  two  years  ending  August  31  compare  as  follows: 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bushels. 

Dollars. 

1895-96  

1,536,587 

585,195 

1894-95  i 

103,161 

52,917 

Increase  . . . . i 

1,433,426 

532,278 

This  shows  a remarkable  increase  in  the  corn  trade  for  one 
year.  In  August  there  were  5 cargoes,  each  of  which  was 
larger  than  the  entire  shipments  for  the  year  1894-95. 

Lumber  and  The  compilation  of  the  figures  of  the  lumber  and  timber  trade 
timber.  of  Mobile  for  the  past  year  shows  that  there  lias  been  no  falling-off 
in  this  branch  of  Mobile’s  commerce.  The  total  trade  in  lumber 
and  timber  shows  an  increase  on  last  year  of  33,783,745,  against 
an  increase  last  year  over  the  previous  year  of  something  over 
1,000,000  feet.  There  has  been  an  increase  all  along  the  line, 
except  in  the  exports  of  hewn  timber,  which  were  greater  last 
year  than  this  by  800,000  feet.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  local  consumption  and  shipments  by  river,  in  lumber 
towed  to  Ship  Island,  and  in  railroad  shipments. 

Prices.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  just ‘closed  the  shipments 

were  rather  small,  and  lumber  and  timber  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
of  a drug.  At  the  close  of  last  season  the  contracting  price  for 
timber  was  9 c.  in  round  numbers,  while  at  the  close  of  this 
season  it  is  a fraction  more  than  3 c.  better,  and  there  is  a good 
demand  for  contracts.  During  the  past  12  months  the  price  of 
timber  has  been  gradually  rising,  and  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  demand,  till  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  accumulation 
of  stock  in  Mobile,  and  most  of  the  timber  that  is  brought  to 
market  is  taken  immediately  at  market  price. 
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Destination. 

Quantity. 

1895-96. 

1894-96. 

Foreign. 

United  Kingdom  .. 

Super,  feet. 
8,859,124 

Super,  feet. 

1 

i 

i 

1 10,438,245 

France 

39^,322 

' 754,648 

Germany  .. 

2, 1 73,290 

1,010,891 

Holland 

1,607,318 

461,298 

Nicaragua  and  U.S.  Colombia 

1,577,582 

2,608,173 

Uritish  West  Indies 

335,230 
: 2,752,467 

1,-103,002 

Mexico  . . . . . • 

i 3,536,652 

Cuba 

1 4,309,978 

9,806,797 

Jamaica  ..  ..  .. 

1,165,451 

: 2,552,9:4 

Trinidad 

1 1,593,259 

Africa 

i 3,901,720 

; 888,103 

Hayti 

! 882,663 

1,825,840 
* 1,053,821 

River  Plate. . 

Argentine  Republic 

20,429,756 

8,402,932 

Uruguay 

4,572,165 

967,899 

Austria 

125,067 

6 >,967 

Denmark  . . 

216,841 

Italy 

1 628,188 

Paraguay  . . 

1 360,000 

Costa  Rica  . . 

213,038 

Venezuela  .. 

1,137,322 

Dutch  Guiana 

318,000 

Porto  Rico  . . 

930,165 

Brazil 

2,053,998 

! 

Spanish  Honduras.. 

125,500 

i 

British  Honduras  . . 

1,064,480 

Guatemala  , . 

229,946 

V arious  ... 

•• 

4,271,487 

Total 

68,947,544 

63,057,306 

Coastwise. 

New  York  .. 

790,000 

1,799,023 

Boston 

, * 

466,966 

1,434,000 

Philadelphia 

1,221,456 

997,709 

Portland  . . 

520,000 

300,000 

Various 

460,000 

Total 

3,458,422 

4.530,732 

Grand  total 

•• 

62,405,966 

57,588,037 

Shipments. 
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Summary. 


Hard  woods, 
shipments. 


Timber. 


Country. 

Quantity. 

Hewn. 

Sawn. 

United  Kingdom 
France  .. 

Holland  . , 

Africa 
Germany. . 

Austria  ..  •«  .. 

Mexico  . . 

Argentine  Republic 
Cuba 

Cub.  feet. 
1,038,103 
41,247 
84,252 
30,015 
30,137 
38,087 
2,876 

Cub.  feet. 
2,952,689 
174,814 
596,640 
322,860 
86,358 
93,863 
33,400 
44,008 
20,048 

Total 

1,264,717 

4,324,680 

CoMPAKATiVE  Table. 


Year. 

Hewn. 

Sawn. 

j Total. 

1894- 95 

1895- 96 

•• 

. . 

Cub.  feet. 
1,319,377 
1,264,717 

Cub.  feet. 
3,162,325 
4,324,680 

1 Cub.  feet. 
4,481,702 
5,589,397 

The  following  summary  of  lumber  and  timber  business  done  in 
this  port  shows  the  standing  of  1895-96  as  compared  with 
1894-95.  The  timber  is  reduced  to  superficial  feet  for  the  sake 
of  comparison : — 


Description. 

Quantity. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Lumber,  total  foreign  and  coastwise 

Super,  feet. 
62,405,966 

Super,  feet. 
57,588,037 

„ railroads.. 

14,024,376 

3,650,900 

„ towed  to  Ship  Island  . . 

3,000,000 

500,000 

, local  and  river  . . 

15,000,000 

12,000,000 

Timber,  direct  in  vessels — 

Hewn 

15,176,604 

15,832,524 

Sawn 

51,896,160 

37,947,900 

1 

Towed  to  Ship  Island- 

Hewn 

300,000 

450,000 

Sawn 

600,000  j 

j 650,000 

Total  . . 

162,403,106  ! 

128,619,361 

Increase 

33,783,745  j 

• • 

Shipments  of  hard  wmods  the  past  season  show  a heavy 
increase  as  compared  to  the  season  previous,  both  in  quality  and 
variety.  The  following  is  the  statement : — - 
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Articles. 

Quantity. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Oak  

Cub.  feet. 
194,927 

Cub.  feet. 
162,145 
2,873 

Cedar 

24,451 

Poplar  . . 

107,531 

252,797 

Ash 

20,248 

5,504 

Whitewood 

65,128 

. , 

Gum 

50,107 

Walnut 

83,392 

Assorted  . . 

29,565 

44,547 

Total 

575,349 

467,866 

There  was  also  exported  to  foreign  parts  87,261  lineal  feet 
piling,  35,814  fence  pickets,  1,221  telegraph  poles,  14,000  posts, 
and  9,750  round  pine  logs. 

The  past  season’s  business  was  below  the  average,  as  shown  by  Staves, 
the  following  figures  : — 


Y ear.  i Quantity. 

1895-96  ' 147,978 

1894-95  i 335,000 


The  receipts  show  a heavy  falling-off  this  season,  as  compared  Wool  receipts, 
to  last  season  : — 


Tear. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1895-96  .. 
1894-95  .. 

•• 

•• 

175.000 

410.000 

Dollars. 

21,000,000 

60,000,000 

The  following  figures  show  the  season’s  growth  brought  to  Vegetables, 
market,  as  compared  with  last  season  : — 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Cabbages 

Crates 

58,200 

86,978 

34,439 

60,268 

Potatoes  

Barrels  ... 

80,720 

141,260 

108,528 

162,795 

Beans  

Boxes 

65,000 

53,421 

Peas  

,, 

1,500 

4,100 

Tomatoes 

,, 

500 

2,500 

Cucumbers 

Barrels  ... 

168 

Beets  

Crates 

285 

Various 

1,200 

2,000 
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Eeceipts  of  Leading  Articles  from  September  1,  1895,  to 
August  31,  1896. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1896. 

1895. 

Decrease. 

j Increase, 

Bagging 

Pieces 

21,775 

11,869 

9,906 

Iron  ties 

Bundles  ... 

37,325 

21,000 

16,325 

Bacon  

Casks 

6,301 

6,575 

274  1 

Hams  

Tierces  ... 

2,506 

2,106 

"400 

Butter  

Kegs 

5,079 

4,619 

460 

Bran  

Sacks 

67,566 

57,209 

10,357 

Cotton  seed  meal 

n 

129,230 

108,327 

T 

20,903 

Coffee  

n ••• 

10,768 

8,645 

2,123 

Corn  

751,378 

255,222 

496,156 

Cheese 

Boxes 

8,647 

8,147 

500 

Coal  (Alabama  ... 

Tons 

163,176 

159,616 

3,560 

,,  fioreign)  ... 

,, 

2,066 

Candles 

Boxes 

1,310 

665 

”645 

Flour  

Barrels  ... 

164,176 

153,148 

11,028 

Hay  

Bales 

84,331 

69,273 

15,058 

Lard  

Tierces  ... 

7,803 

7,099 

704 

Lime  

Barrels  ... 

8,015 

10,015 

2,000 

Fertilizers 

18,705 

13,600 

5,’i05 

Molasses 

Barrels  ... 

1,537 

1,350 

••• 

1 187 

Oats  

Sacks 

113,369 

100,328 

13,041 

Potatoes 

Barrels  ... 

13,815 

10,427 

3,388 

Pork  

,, 

2,754 

492 

2,262 

Rice  

,, 

5,110 

4,085 

1,025 

Salt  

Sacks 

71,760 

77,344 

5,584 

Soap  

Boxes 

63,633 

59,045 

4,588 

Sugar  

Barrels  ... 

18,602 

16,617 

1,985 

Tobacco  

5,080 

3,650 

1,430 

Whiskey 

Barrels  ... 

2,495 

2,646 

151 

Wool  

Sacks 

2,540 

5,245 

2,705 

Mobile  Harbour. 

Over  the  outer  bar  there  has  been  no  diminution  in  depth 
since  the  steamship  “Mendota”  crossed  drawing  24  feet  11  inches. 

To  sum  up,  our  city  has  a safe  and  commodious  harbour  with 
railroad  facilities  on  her  wharves  to  and  from  which  are  shipped 
in  large  and  increasing  quantities  cotton,  lumber,  coal,  iron,  grain, 
tropical  fruits,  sisal  grass,  and  manufactured  articles  of  all  kinds. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  to  chronicle  in  this  connection 
two  events  which,  while  small  in  themselves,  are,  we  believe,  the 
harbingers  of  great  things  to  come.  First,  in  December,  there 
arrived  from  the  Warrior  coalfields  a barge  load  of  coal  brought 
entirely  by  water  through  the  Warrior,  Tombigbee,  and  Mobile 
Eivers.  This  practical  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  bringing 
coal  of  good  quality  cheaply  to  our  city  was  made  possible  by  the 
completion  of  three  locks  in  the  Warrior  Eiver  above  Tuskaloosa. 
Second,  during  this  season  a shipment  of  pig-iron  from  here  to 
Manchester,  England.  With  regard  to  the  shipment  of  coal  the 
general  government  has  during  the  past  year  begun  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  lock  and  dam  to  give  slack  water  navigation 
during  the  entire  year  between  Tuskaloosa  and  our  city. 

When  all  the  locks  needed  for  this  improvement  shall  have 
been  completed  great  benefit  to  all  concerned  must  come.  Our 
port,  it  is  believed,  will  be  the  great  depot  for  the  supply  of  coal 
to  all  the  Gulf  steamships  and  for  export. 
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Mobile,  from  its  position  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  should  have 
the  great  part  of  the  export  and  import  business  of  -the  United 
States  through  the  Gulf.  For  many  years  this  was  denied  the 
city  on  account  of  lack  of  depth  to  the  channel.  In  1827,  when 
first  the  work  was  done  by  the  general  government  for  the 
improvement  of  the  channel,  the  depth  of  water  through  Choctaw 
Pass  was  feet,  and  there  was  only  8 feet  on  Dog  Eiver  bar. 
Since  that  time,  with  many  delays  and  many  intermissions,  work 
has  been  going  on. 

It  was  noC  however,  until  1888  that  systematic  work  was 
begun  to  gain  a channel  of  23  feet  at  mean  low  water  from  the 
mouth  of  Chickasabogue  Creek  to  the  deep  water  of  the  Gulf. 
From  then  till  now  has  this  work  been  going  on  by  dredging. 
During  this  long  time  the  immense  amount  of  18,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  material  has  been  excavated  and  redeposited  where  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  channel.  To-day 
vessels  drawing  more  than  23  feet  load  to  their  full  capacity  at 
our  wharves  and  go  to  sea  without  delay  or  danger. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  length 
of  the  channel,  more  than  33  miles,  and  the  amount  of  material, 
18,000,000  cubic  yards,  which,  if  piled  solidly  on  a base  1 acre  in 
extent,  would  rise  to  a height  of  more  than  2 miles. 

The  result  to  commerce  and  business  has  been  most  flattering 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  below. 

Much  work  to  increase  our  harbour  capacity  has  also  been 
done  by  the  owners  of  the  river  front.  Dredging  has  been  going 
on  in  front  of  the  city  wharves  and  those  of  the  different  railroads. 
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Mobile,  Ala.,  September  1,  1896.  The  harbourl 
To  the  Editor  of  “The  Eegister”: — masterts 

I herewith  hand  you  my  report  of  the  number  of  large 
sea-going  vessels  of  different  rigs  that  have  arrived  and  departed 
from  this  port,  commencing  September  1,  1895,  and  ending 
August  31,  1896 ; also  showing  the  maximum  draught  that  has 
passed  up  and  down  the  channel  in  that  time,  and  other  matters 
applicable  to  the  port : — 


J)escription. 

Number  of 
V essels. 

Steamships  up  channel,  drawing  up  to  and  including  16  feet 

6 inches  . 

288 

Steamships  down  channel,  drawing  up  to  and  including  23  feet 
Ships  and  barks  up  channel,  drawing  up  lo  and  including 

260 

19  feet 

Ships  and  barks  down  channel,  drawing  up  to  and  including 

201 

23  feet  5 inches  . . 

197 

Brigs  up  channel,  drawing  up  to  and  including  9 feet . . 

Brigs  down  channel,  drawing  up  to  and  including  17  feet 

11 

10  inches. . 

Schooners  up  channel,  drawing  up  to  and  including  16  feet, 

11 

6 inches  . . 

7 

Schooners  down  channel,  drawing  up  to  and  including  17  feet 

96 

Total  vessels  up  channel 

597 

,,  down  channel 

564 

Total  vessels  up  and  down 

1,161 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  deepest  draught  vessel 
that  has  passed  up  or  down  the  channel  was  23  feet  5 inches, 
which  shows  conclusively  that  the  channel  holds  its  own,  that 
is,  a depth  of  23  feet. 

There  are  quite  a number  of  smaller,  though  sea-going 
vessels,  that  ply  between  this  port  and  the  fruit  islands,  and  also 
between  this  port  and  the  near-by  domestic  coastwise  ports  that 
are  not  included  in  the  above  list.  They  constitute,  however, 
quite  a fleet,  and  the  money  they  leave  here,  both  for  incoming 
and  outgoing  cargoes,  is  very  considerable  at  this  port. 

Referring  to  the  above-mentioned  deep-draught  vessels,  they 
have  all  passed  up  and  down  the  channel  without  any  serious 
detention,  except  one,  viz.,  the  ship  “ Frank  Carvill,’'  sunk  by  an 
unseen  obstruction,  supposed  to  be  a deadhead  in  the  channel  of 
the  river,  which  necessitates  her  discharging  cargo,  repairing,  and 
reloading. 

We  have  a natural  depth  of  water  on  Mobile  bar  of  between 
25  and  26  feet,  and  if  it  continues  to  increase  naturally  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  we  will  have  deeper  water  on  the  bar  than 
any  other  on  the  Gulf.  This  is  a natural  and  not  an  artificial 
depth. 

The  chances  now  are,  after  a long  and  weary  wait,  that  in  a 
short  time  the  channel  will  be  lighted  from  end  to  end  with  the 
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Piiitscli  gas  lights,  as  the  beacons  for  the  same  are  now  here,  and 
only  await  the  contractor  to  start  putting  them  up.  In  the  mean- 
time the  channel  has  been  lighted  with  oil  lamps,  except  tlie  two 
lower  ones,  these  being  the  two  Pintsch  gas  buoys,  and  these 
liave  given  general  satisfaction.  When  the  channel  is  lighted  all 
the  way  with  gas,  we  will  have  a brilliantly  lighted  route  to  the 
Gulf.  We  will  tlien  be  enabled  to  better  navigate  the  same  at 
night. 

There  is  one  matter  to  which  I wish  to  call  the  public 
attention,  and  that  is  our  facilities  for  hauling  out  vessels.  The 
Mobile  Marine  Ways  w^ere  built  for  a capacity  of  1,000  tons. 
They  now  liave  out  the  bark  “ Sleipner,”  of  1,267  tons,  which 
they  hauled  out  with  the  greatest  ease.  Captain  Eitzen,  an  old 
ship  master,  and  at  present  located  at  Pensacola,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Norwegian  Board  of  Underwriters,  who  was  here 
superintending  the  hauling  out  of  the  “ Sleipner,”  expressed  to 
the  writer  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  wddch  the 
bark  was  hauled  out,  and  said  he  would  not  hesitate  to  haul  out  a 
vessel  of  1,500  tons  on  these  ways,  and  would  in  future,  as  to 
all  vessels  in  which  he  was  interested,  recommend  them  to  come 
here  of  that  tonnage. 

We  have  also  a sectional  dry  dock,  of  six  sections,  capable  of 
taking  out  vessels  of  1,000  tons,  and  it  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  dock  of  its  size  in  the  United  States. 

These  two  docks  have  attached  shipyards,  with  first-class  ship 
carpenters  and  other  mechanics,  who  can  do  as  good  work  as  can 
be  done  anywhere.  We  have  also  here  several  first-class  foun- 
dries, machine  and  boiler  shops,  and  can  turn  out  as  good  a class 
of  work  as  any  of  their  kind  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 

The  size  of  vessels  tliat  come  here  no’w  is  much  larger  than  in 
the  past.  There  are  two  vessels  loading  here  now,  one  with  grain 
and  the  other  with  timber,  viz.,  the  American  steamship  “ Miami” 
and  the  British  sailing  four-masted  ship  “ King’s  County,”  which 
are  the  largest  ships  of  their  kind  ever  in  this  port. 

In  conclusion,  1 beg  to  say  that  we  have  the  longest  dredged 
channel  in  the  world,  and  for  its  length,  the  best. 

Very  respectfully, 

K.  Sheridan,  Jun., 

Harbourmaster,  Port  of  Mobile. 
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Annex  A. — Keturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Mobile 
during  the  Year  1896. 


Enteeed. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  ol 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

73 

44,343 

87 

109,536 

160 

153,879 

Norwegian 

80 

75,352 

109 

46,336 

189 

121,688 

American 

43 

15,638 

.3 

0,222 

46 

20,860 

Swedish  

4 

3,505 

4 

3,505 

Russian  

14 

7,863 

14 

7,863 

Mexican  

1 

200 

1 

200 

Dutch  

3 

3,624 

3 

3,624 

Danish  

2 

926 

2 

926 

Italian  

17 

13,641 

17 

13,641 

Colombian 

1 

157 

1 

157 

German  

6 

4,581 

"7 

4,684 

12 

9,265 

Total  

243 

169,830 

206 

165,778 

449 

335,608 

Coastwise 

29 

19,839 

Grand  total 
Total  for  the  year 

478 

355,447 

preceding 

542 

339,398 

Cleared. 


Sailing. 

Aationavity. 

j Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

' 70 

42,557 

Xor\<ertan  .. 

95 

89,448 

Anr^rican 

42 

16,744 

Sv,  edish  

4 

3,946 

Russian  

14 

7,913 

Dutch  

2 

2,173 

Mexican  

1 

2C0 

Danish  

1 

476 

Italian  

16 

11,768 

Colombian 

1 

157 

German  

4 

3,229 

Total  

250 

178,611 

Coastwise  

Grand  total 

Total  for  the  year 
preceding 

Steam. 

Total. 

; Number  of 
Vessels. 

1 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

85 

106,429 

155 

148,986 

116 

43,848 

211 

139,296 

2 

4,584 

44 

21,328 

4 

3,946 

14 

7,913 

2 

2,173 

1 

200 

1 

476 

16 

11,768 

1 

157 

'"s 

5,307 

12 

8,536 

211 

166,168 

461 

344,779 

21 

15,564 

482 

360,343 

527 

311,291 
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1748.  Porto  Eico 

..  Hd. 

1809.  Aleppo 

Id. 

1*^4 9.  Montevideo 

..  lid. 

1810.  Tangier  .. 

2&d. 

1750.  San  Francisco 

• « 

..  3d. 

1811.  Tukio 

. , 

. . 

3 Id. 
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• • 

..  id. 

1812.  Madeira  .. 

. . 
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..  3d. 

1813.  Vera  Cruz.. 

. . 

Id. 
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..  8|d. 

1814.  Oporto 

. . 

Id. 

1754.  Soul 

..  Id. 

1815.  Hamburg.. 

. . 

Ud. 

1755.  Copenhagen 

..  8d. 

1816.  Neff  Orleans 

. . 

lid. 

1756.  Mice 

.,  Id. 

1817.  Bengazi  .. 

id. 

1757.  Lisbon 

..  Ud. 

1818.  Marmaitao.. 

. . 

id. 

1758.  Nagasaki  .. 

..  Id. 

1819.  Gothenburg 

2d. 

1759.  Hamburg  .. 

..  2id. 

182(».  i)ar-al-Baida 

. . 

3d. 

17  60.  Mozambique 

. . 

. . 2d. 

1821.  Erzeroum.. 

id. 

1761.  Cettinje  .. 

V . 

..  Ud. 

1822.  Munich 

. . 

2|d. 

1762.  The  Hague 

..  Ud. 

1823.  Samoa 

• « 

. .* 

id. 

1763.  Cephalouia 

..  Id. 

1824.  Chinkiang.. 

. . 

Id. 

1764.  Bahia 

..  Id. 

1825.  Jeddah 

. , 

. . 

Id. 

1765.  Zanzibar  .. 

..  l|d. 

1826.  Sofia 

. . 

lid. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

..  Id. 

1827.  Mexico 

. . 

2d. 

1767.  New  York. . 

. . 2d. 

1828.  Teneriffe  .. 

. . 

3id. 

1768.  Chefoo 

..  Id. 

1829.  Batoum  . . 

, . 

Id. 

1769.  Caracas 

..  M. 

1830.  Cadiz 

Id. 

1770.  Palermo  .. 

Hid. 

1831.  Martinique 

.. 

Id. 

1771.  Mombasa 

« « 

..  M. 

1832.  Ode.ssa 

, . 

Id. 

1772.  Nice  •• 

..  Ud. 

1833.  Ghilan  .. 

, . 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest.. 

4id. 

1834.  Old  Calabar 

. . 

6 Id. 

1774.  Port  Said  . . 

..  Ud. 

1835.  Tamsui  .. 

Id. 

1775.  Galatz 

• a 

..  Ud. 

1836.  Copenhagen 

. . 

id. 

1776.  Madrid  .. 

..  2d. 

1837.  Salonica  . . 

. . 

Ud. 

1777.  Vienna 

..  2d. 

1838.  Honolulu.. 

. . 

id. 

1778.  Canton 

..  Id. 

1839.  Buenos  .tyres 

. . 

2d. 

1779.  Yokohama 

..  Ud. 

1840.  Para 

. . 

Id. 

1780.  Newchwang 

..  id. 

1841.  Bolivia 

, . 

2d. 

1781.  Wuhu 

..  Id. 

1842.  lYashington 

• • 

.. 

3d. 

1782.  Athens 

..  2d. 

1843.  Berlin 

, , 

, , 

2d. 

1783.  Tonga 

..  id. 

1844.  Uganda 

. . 

Id. 

1784.  Smjmna 

..  id. 

1845.  Belgrade  .. 

. . 

lid. 

1785.  Baghdad  .. 

Id. 

1846.  Dakar 

. . 

id. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka 

..  4id. 

1847.  Florence  .. 

. . 

Ud. 

1787.  Bangkok  .. 

..  id. 

1848.  Copenhagen 

2d. 

1788.  Odessa  ,. 

..  2d. 

1849.  Havre 

, , 

2d. 

1789.  Naples 

. . 2d. 

1850.  Serajevo  .. 

. . 

id. 

1790.  Be\rout  .. 

..  Id. 

1851.  Madrid 

. . 

2d. 

1791.  Tunis 

..  lr]d. 

1852.  La  Rochelle 

. , 

Ud. 

1792.  Kiukiang  .. 

..  3d. 

1853.  Chicago  . . 

. . 

4d. 

1793.  Bangkok  .. 

..  Id. 

1854.  Berlin 

. . 

Id. 

1794.  Eio  Grande  do  Sul 

..  Id. 

1855.  Cherbourg 

. , 

2|d. 

1795.  Valparaiso 

..  4d. 

1856.  Beira 

. . 

Id. 

1796.  Brindisi  .. 

..  2hd. 

1857.  Charleston 

. . 

24d. 

1797.  Bushire 

..  2d. 

1858.  Saigon 

, , 

^d. 

1798.  Christiania 

..  5id. 

1859.  Suakin 

, . 

Id. 

1799.  Cadiz 

..  2d. 

1860.  Rouen 

, , 

2d. 

1800.  Meshed  .. 

..  2id. 

1861.  Patras 

, . 

lid. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

..  4id. 

1862.  Barcelona.. 

. . 

2d. 

1802.  Batoum  .. 

..  Id. 

1863.  Amoy 

. . 

2id. 

1803.  Peking  .. 

^ • 

..  Sd. 

1864.  TrebizoiuL. 

. . 

Id. 

1804.  Samos 

..  id. 

1865.  Lisbon 

. . 

2id. 

1805.  Dantzig  .. 

..  2d. 

1866.  Callao 

• • 

. , 

2d. 

1806.  Antwerp  . . 

..  Ud. 

1867.  Pernambuco 

• • 

. . 

5d. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

..  Ud. 

1868.  Naples  .. 

, * 

, . 

Ud. 

1808.  Stettin 

• • 

..  3d. 

1869,  New  Orleans 

.. 

2id. 

No.  1870 
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MEXICO. 

VERA  CRUZ. 

Consul  Chapman  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  April  6,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  herewith  to  your  Lordship  my 
Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  for  the  year 
1896,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Waddle  on  the  ports 
of  Progreso  and  Campeche. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  CHAPMAN. 


Report  on  the  Trade  and  Commerce  of  the  Consular  District  of 
Vera  Cruz  for  the  Year  1896. 
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Note. — The  Government  returns  of  importations  are  calculated  at  par,  viz., 

5 dollars  to  the  1?.,  whilst  exportations  are  calculated  in  silver ; consequently,  for 
purposes  of  comparison  in  this  report,  importations  are  re-converted  into  sterling 
at  5 dollars  to  the  \l.,  and  exportations  are  converted  at  10  dollars  to  the  11.  The 
ton  is  calculated  at  1,000  kilos. 

In  consequence  of  the  abnormal  causes  that  have  affected 
Vera  Cruz  during  1896,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  giving 
a wrong  impression  as  to  the  condition  of  trade  and  commerce,  to 
perhaps  trespass  outside  the  limits  to  which  this  report  should  be 
confined,  and  to  review  certain  causes  and  effects  concerning  the 
whole  Republic,  and  to  examine  the  trade  at  her  Gulf  ports  before 
considering  that  of  her  principal  port. 

Trade  of  the  whole  Repuhlie. 

I'he  commercial  prosperity  of  Mexico  is  greatly  indebted  to  General 
long  years  of  peace,  reforms  in  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  remarks, 
the  probity  of  the  Government  in  meeting  the  liabilities  of  the 
public  debt,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  greater  induce- 
ments will  be  offered  to  foreign  investments  by  attention  being  given 
to  judicial  matters,  the  unification  of  the  laws  of  the  different 
States,  and  reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice,  which  could 
be  readjusted  to  afford  more  ample  protection  to  such  interests. 

Trade  and  commerce  throughout  the  Republic  during  1896 
has  been  steady,  though  there  have  been  some  failures  of  crops 
througli  drougiit,  and  the  want  of  labour  still  hampers  the 
development  of  tlie  country. 

The  abolition  of  the  alcabalas,  or  inter-State  duties,  has  given 
an  impetus  to  trade,  investments  of  foreigii  capital  and  energy 
have  been  considerable,  money  has  been  cheaper,  and  demand 
has  so  far  exceeded  supply  as  to  cause  an  increase  of  foreign 
importations  of  manufactured  goods,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantages of  protection. 

The  deficiency  caused  through  failure  of  crops  has  been 
supplied  by  importations  of  maize  from  the  United  States, 

(2341)  A 3 
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Imports. 


Raw  cotton. 


Native  cotton 


Textiles. 


customs  duties  on  this  article  beins:  reduced  for  the  occasion  in 
order  to  equalise  prices. 

Although  in  some  parts  of  the  country  there  has  been  distreso 
owing  to  bad  harvests,  this  has  been  chietlv  confined  to  that  cfiss 
of  labour  unable,  for  various  I'easons,  to  seek  other  Helds.  I'he 
demand  for  labour  increases,  and  althouo-h  wages  are  as  yet 
apparently  low,  the  labour  obtained  is  scarce,  unstable,  and  of  an 
inferior  quality. 

Exchange  during  1896  was  better,  and  continued  steady,  but 
fell  in  sympathy  with  silver  late  in  the  year  on  the  uncertainty 
of  the  elections  in  the  United  States,  recovering  itself  again  at 
the  close. 

Importations  into  the  whole  of  the  Republic  during  the 
financial  year,  from  July  1,  1895,  to  June  30,  1896,  show  an 
increase  of  24*27  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1894-95. 

The  importations  from  the  different  countries  during  1895-96, 
together  with  the  increase,  is  given  below  : — 


Country. 

1 

Value. 

Increase. 

United  States 

£ 1 
4,029,152  1 

£ 

1,003,079 

England  . . 

1,581,003  1 

247,339 

France  . . 

1,219,836  1 

104,486 

G-ermany. . 

872,645  ^ 

200,317 

Spain 

434,859 

51,127 

Belgium.. 

84,003 

20,087 

Italy 

30,073 

5,794 

Other  countries. . 

199,216 

18,470 

Total  . . 

. . . 8,450,787 

1,650,699 

Importations  from  British  colonies  and  possessions,  which  are 
insignificant,  are  included  in  other  countries.” 

In  glancing  at  the  Government  returns  tor  the  whole 
Republic,  a decrease  in  the  importations  of  raw  cotton  will  be 
observed,  the  amounts  being  quoted  as  10,750  tons,  valued  at 
331,400/.,  imported  during  1895-96,  as  against  17,650  tons,  valued 
at  450,500/.,  during  1894-95,  a decrease  of  6,900  tons,  and 
119,100/.,  which,  in  view  of  the  high  dividends  declared  by  native 
factories,  points  to  a considerable  increase  in  home  [iroduction. 

d’he  bulk  of  this  importation  comes  from  the  United  States  of 
a class  called  ^‘good  middlings,”  a portion  also  coming  from 
Egypt. 

Native  cotton  is  of  good  quality,  but  of  shorter  staple.  Its 
production  has  been  greatly  retarded  by  want  of  reliable  labour 
in  the  harvesting,  and  is  subject  to  loss  from  tljis  cause  through 
heavy  rains.  The  market  for  native  cotton  suffers  from  want  of 
classification. 

On  turning  to  the  importation  of  cotton  and  other  textile 
fabrics,  the  following  statistics  are  obtained 
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Importations  of  Textile  Goods  during  1894-95  and  1895-96, 
including  Yarns,  Threads,  Cloth,  Clothing,  &c. 


Class. 

Value. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Increase. 

Cotton  goods  . . 

Linen  goods 
Woollen  goods  . . 

Silken  goods 

Groods  of  mixed  material 

£ 

1,153,496 

134,622 

365,698 

112,087 

119,317 

£ 

915,286 

97,938 

346,883 

92,389 

105,344 

£ 

238,210 

36,684 

18,815 

19,698 

13,973 

Total  . . 

1,885,220 

1,557,840 

327,380 

Note. — Converted  at  5 dollars  to  the  IZ, 


The  origin  of  these  goods  is  not  given  in  the  returns,  but  as  British 
the  bulk  of  cotton  cloth  comes  from  England,  it  is  interesting  to  textiles, 
observe  the  increase  in  some  of  the  items  as  given  below  : — 


1895-96. 

1894- 

■95. 

Duties  per 
Square  Metre. 

Class  of  Cloth. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Silver. 

Sterling. 

Sq.  metres. 

£ 

Sq.  metres. 

£ 

Cents. 

d. 

Cotton  cloth,  bleached  or  un- 

bleached, not  exceeding:  30 
threads  to  the  square  milli- 

metre   

23,172,306 

248,496 

13,710,759 

183,085 

9 

2| 

Idem,  exceeding  30  threads  to 

square  millimetre  

Cotton  prints,  if  not  exceed- 

2,164,526 

37,781 

2,411,878 

41,174 

11 

ing  30  threads  to  square 
millimetre  

18,241,229 

289,436 

10,716,871 

173,058 

12 

3 

Idem,  exceeding  30  threads 

to  square  millimetre 
Cotton  cloth,  bleached  or  un- 

664,773 

17,742 

552,414 

13,901 

15 

bleached,  coloured  or  un- 
coloured, not  quoted  as 
smooth. 

1 

6,476,407 

I 

195,985 

4,472,124 

1 

136,220 

17 

H 

Idem,  with  adornment  of 

cotton  or  other  material  ... 

125,816 

3,739 

93,442 

2,952 

20  j 

5 

This  remarkable  increase  in  foreign  importations  in  the  face 
of  high  duties  and  the  low  value  of  silver  is  due  to  an  increase 
of  consumption  with  the  development  of  the  country,  and  the 
greater  demand  for  better  class  goods,  owing  to  an  increase  of 
capital  and  foreign  element. 

Native  factories  are  doing  well,  and  under  the  wing  of  pro-  Native 
tection  are  increasing  in  number,  and  obtaining  high  profits,  the  factories 
benefits  being  reaped  by  capitalists,  who  are  mostly  foreigners. 

Native  goods  cannot  compete  in  quality  with  foreign,  nor, 
wdthout  protection,  could  they  in  price,  even  with  the  present 
advantage  in  exchange  on  their  side. 

Native  factories  are  still  dependent  on  importations  of  the  raw' 
material,  and  the  labour  they  command  is  unstable,  and  of  a 
quality  unsuitable  to  the  production  of  high-class  goods. 
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Labour.  The  bare  necessaries  of  life  for  native  labour  are  cheap,  con- 

sisting, as  they  do,  of  maize,  beans,  and  simple  and  scanty 
clothing,  and  this,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  ambition  on 
the  part  ot  the  Indian,  tends  to  keep  wages  low.  Foreign  labour, 
on  the  other  hand,  requires  a higher  standard  of  living,  and  until 
wages  can  purchase  those  articles  which  such  labour  regards  as 
necessaries  of  life,  no  adequate  inducement  can  be  held  out  to  the 
immigration  of  better  material. 

Protection.  Some  of  the  effects  of  protection  are  to  hamper  immigration, 

and  to  retard  the  development  of  the  country  in  the  production 
of  the  raw  material,  and  in  the  quality  of  such  manufactured 
articles  as  could  fairly  compete  with  foreign  products. 

^lexico  does  not  produce  sufficient  for  her  own  consumption, 
and  the  scarce  supply  of  native  labour  she  can  command  is  so 
much  drawn  on  by  other  industries,  that  agriculture  suffers,  and 
considering  the  continued  necessity  of  more  liberal  investments 
in  agriculture,  every  industry  that  is  bolstered  up  by  protection 
diverts  so  much  capital  and  labour  from  other  enterprises  more 
suited  to  the  general  resources  of  the  country. 

Excessive  prices  caused  through  protection  give  rise  to  a 
demand  for  cheapness  at  the  expense  of  quality.  Again,  money 
being  dear  leads  to  the  employment  of  small  capital,  necessitating 
a high  interest  as  an  adequate  return.  Such  causes  as  these  have 
tended  to  flood  the  market  with  inferior  articles  at  prices  far  in 
excess  of  their  quality,  and  out  of  proportion  to  their  intrinsic 
value.  AVith  few  exceptions  there  is  not  an  article  that  could 
not  be  placed  on  the  market  of  as  good  if  not  better  quality,  and 
at  a less  price  than  is  now  retailed  to  the  public. 

British  trade.  This  degrading  tendency  of  the  market  has  gone  far  to  oust 
British  goods,  and  shows  the  necessity  for  British  merchants  to 
establish  agencies  in  the  country,  as  suggested  in  Eeport  No.  1681 
on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  A^era  Cruz  for  1895,  from  which  I 
quote  that:  ^‘Alany  of  the  conditions  which  induced  British 
houses  of  business  to  withdraw  from  Spanish  America,  and  caused 
them  to  be  su[)planted  by  houses  of  other  nationalities,  have 
undergone  modifications  in  Mexico,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
indications  that  the  establishment  of  agencies  representing 
substantial  British  liouses  would  be  favourably  received ; in  fact 
such  a step  would  be  gladly  welcomed  by  the  consumers,  as  tending 
r — -’.■^<>.-10  mitigate  the  evils  from  vvhich  they  suffer. 

By  upholding  her  credit  under  most  trying  circumstances 
within  the  last  few  years,  instituting  reforms  in  the  finances  of 
the  Bepubllc,  and  by  her  successful  efforts  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  Alexico  now  offers  attractions  to  foreign 
capital  and  trade  that  should  not  be  neglected. 

Agents  and  British  trade  in  Alexico  suffers  from  the  exercise  of  too  much 

travellers.  economy  in  the  employment  of  agents  and  travellers,  and  too 
little  regard  being  paid  to  the  question  of  nationality,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  commercial  competition  this  question  has  a 
greater  influence  than  is  generally  acknowledged. 

British  merchants  anxious  to  secure  or  to  hold  a footing  in  the 
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market  should  be  prepared  to  give  adequate  remuneration  for 
services  rendered,  and  they  should  realise  the  fact  that,  altliough 
competition  reduces  comniissions  and  salaries,  there  is  a fair 
charge  below  which  capable  and  disinterested  services  are  not  to 
be  obtained,  and  they  will  find  it  more  to  their  interest  to  employ 
at  a higher  cost  agents  and  travellers  of  their  own  nationality, 
and  who,  perhaps,  may  have  an  interest  in  the  business,  than  to 
place  their  interests  and,  perhaps,  secrets  of  their  trade,  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners  at  a salary  totally  inadequate  to  retain  their 
entire  services,  and  who  are  naturally  biassed  in  favour  of  the 
trade  of  their  countrymen.  ' "■ 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  class  of  agents  and  travellers 
required  are  not  to  be  found  in  Mexico,  and  although  a knowledge 
of  local  business  methods  and  of  the  language  of  the  country  is 
necessary,  this  can  be  easily  and  quickly  acquired ; whilst  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  is  an  agent  with  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business  in  hand,  of  business  methods  in  England,  and  who 
holds  the  confidence  of  his  employers.  In  fact,  British  merchants 
and  manufacturers  must  be  prepared  to  go  to  certain  expenses  in 
this  direction,  and  to  be  more  energetic  in  collecting  information 
themselves  through  confidential  and  competent  agents,  when  they 
would  find  that  there  are  few  trades  in  the  country  that  do  not 
offer  an  opening  to  fiir  and  successful  competition. 

Exports  from  the  whole  of  the  Republic  during  the  year  Exporu. 
1895-96  show  an  increase  of  15’58  per  cent,  over  those  of 
1894-95.  This  increase  is  due  chiefly  to  greater  exports  of 
minerals.  In  agricultural  products,  coffee  shows  a decrease  of 
36*04  per  cent. 


Mexican  Gulf  Ports, 

X new  era  has  commenced  with  regard  to  the  trade  at  the  Gteneral 
Mexican  ports  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  Before  the  introduction  of 
railroads,  Vera  Cruz  enjoyed  a kind  of  monopoly  of  the  foreign 
trade  as  the  most  eonvenient  route  to  the  capital,  and  formed 
itself  an  important  commercial  centre.  On  the  construction  of 
the  Mexican  railroad  for  the  conveyance  of  through  freights  to 
the  city,  a revolution  was  effected  in  the  business  of  the  port,  and 
although  she  continued  to  supply  a considerable  areawitli  foreign 
goods,  she  became  more  and  more  a part  of  transit  for  through 
freights. 

At  this  time  the  exports  from  the  country  consisted  princi- 
pally of  silver  and  silver  dollars,  but  the  subsequent  fall  in  the 
value  of  this  metal  caused  attention  to  be  given  to  other  articles 
for  export  representing  gold  values,  and  as  means  of  communica- 
tion are  improved  throughout  the  country,  railroads  built,  and 
local  resources  developed,  products  will  naturally  seek  other  and 
more  convenient  outlets,  and  this  gives  rise  to  a demand  for  the 
opening  and  improvement  of  other  ports  on  the  coast,  which  will 
form  centres  of  commerce  of  themselves  for  the  supply  of 
accessible  markets,  and  divert  that  proportion  of  through  freight 
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from  Yera  Cruz  which  otherwi.^e  would  be  indirecfly  imported, 
and  as  resources  are  developed^  exports  increased,  and  new 
markets  opened,  the  local  demand  for  foreign  importations  at  each 
of  these  centres  must  necessarily  grow.  In  fact,  the  trade  at 
each  port  will  be  regulated  by  the  demands  of  the  markets  it 
will  naturally  control. 

This  diversion  of  freight  from  Yera  Cruz  will  be  gradual,  and 
will  not  be  appreciable,  seeing  that  the  amount  thus  forwarded  at 
present  through  Yera  Cruz  is  comparatively  insignificant;  and 
whilst  the  trade  at  these  ports  will  increase  as  the  country  is 
opened  up,  the  same  result  will  affect,  and  is  affecting,  Yera  Cruz, 
and  whilst  she  controls,  as  she  must  for  many  years,  the  shortest 
and  most  convenient  route  to  the  capital  and  principal  markets 
in  the  interior,  her  trade  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the  other 
])orts. 

The  local  decline  in  1895-96  of  imports  and  exports  through 
Yera  Cruz  was  unnatural,  and  due  to  speculation,  and  is  explained 
further  on  in  examining  the  foreign  trade  on  the  coast. 

Table  A compares  the  foreign  trade  at  all  the  Mexican  ports 
on  the  Gulf  during  the  years  1894-95  and  1895-96. 

This  trade  represents  over  63J  per  cent,  of  the  imports  into 
the  whole  of  the  Republic,  and  over  564  per  cent,  of  the  exports, 
and  shows  an  increase  of  1,054,896k  in  imports,  and  525,880k  in 
exports. 

The  proportions  of  the,-e  imports  and  exports  through  the 
several  Guli  ports  was  as  follows : — 


Port. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Yera  Cruz 

56-77 

74  -25 

37  -58 

50-56 

Tampico 

32-23 

16  -77 

40-22 

28  -69 

Progreso 

6-15 

5-03 

13-63 

14-51 

Other  ports 

4-85 

3-95 

8-57 

6-24 

From  Table  A it  will  be  seen  that  during  1895-96  foreign 
trade  through  Yera  Cruz  decreased,  and  showed  a loss  of  some 
5 per  cent,  in  imports,  and  some  18  per  cent,  in  exports;  whilst 
imports  through  Tampico  increased  over  138  j)er  cent.,  and 
exports  over  53^  per  cent. 

This  remarkable  falling-off  of  foreign  trade  through  Yera 
Cruz  during  1895-96,  in  the  face  of  a general  increase  in  the 
trade,  is  accounted  for  by  a war  in  railroad  rates  on  through 
freights  to  Mexico,  declared  by  the  Mexican  Central  Railway 
from  Tampico  against  the  Mexicajj  and  Interoceanic  railroads  from 
Yera  Cruz. 

Under  the  railroad  pool  that  had  existed  the  previous  year  up 
to  July,  1896,  rates  on  first-class  freights  to  the  capital  were 
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31  dol.  10  c.  from  both  ports.  The  distance  from  the  two  ports 
to  the  capital  is  : — 


From — 

Distance. 

Miles. 

Vera  Cruz,  per  Mexican 

• • • 

264 

,,  per  Interoceanic 

• • • 

340 

Tampico,  per  Central 

i 

779 

In  July,  1896,  the  pool  was  dissolved,  and  the  Central 
immediately  cut  down  rates,  and  obtained  control  of  freight  by 
making  six  months  contracts  iii  Europe.  Eates  on  first-class 
freights  were  tlien  quoted  as  follows  : — Via  Vera  Cruz,  9 dol.  90  c. ; 
via  Tampico,  5 to  8 doL,  besides  which  special  rates  were  given  on 
occasion. 

Merchants  naturally  took  advantage  of  the  advantageous  terms 
offered  by  the  Central,  and  a rush  of  freight  into  Tampico  ensued; 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  this  freight  consisted  j)rincipally  of 
rough  cargoes  and  hardware,  and  that  owing  to  the  deficient 
means  of  transport  from  Tampico  it  became  blocked,  and  detained 
at  the  port. 

Much  of  this  freight  was  diverted  from  Vera  Cruz,  though  a Diverted 
portion  of  it  was  created  by  the  opportunity  afforded,  and  serves  freight, 
to  account  in  part  for  the  general  increase  of  imports  during  the 
year. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  high-class  freight,  on  which 
cheap  rates  wmuM  not  counterbalance  loss  of  interest,  have  not 
been  diverted  from  their  natural  route. 

The  result  of  this  railroad  war  has  been  to  inflate  the  returns 
of  freight  conveyed  by  the  Central,  though  such  freight  was 
carried  at  a loss. 

The  Central  Kailroad  having  obtained  the  freight,  they  have  New  railroad 
entered  into  a fresh  pool  with  their  rivals,  who  have  been  content 
to  come  to  terms  without  waiting  for  the  natural  return  of  freight 
to  tlieir  lines,  a return  which,  with  the  exercise  of  a little  energy, 
could  no  doubt  have  been  accelerated.  Already  there  are  indica- 
tions of  the  return  of  diverted  freight  to  Vera  Cruz. 

The  statement  published  by  certain  newspapers  to  the  effect 
that  a line  will  be  constructed  from  Tanij)ico  to  the  capital,  which 
will  compete  in  mileage  with  those  1‘roin  Vera  Cruz,  should  not  be 
taken  seriously  into  account,  in  view  of  their  recent  booming  of 
Tampico,  and  considering  the  difference  in  the  mileage  from  the 
two  ports  to  be  over  500  miles. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  until  the  harbour  works  in  Vera  Cruz 
are  more  advanced,  and  vessels  can  unload  alongside  the' wharves 
instead  of  into  lighters,  Tampico  will  have  the  advantage  of 
greater  convenience  for  the  handling  of  freight. 

The  expenses  on  freight  from  the  ship  to  the  railroad  car  are 
in  Tampico  about  1 dol.  per  ton,  and  in  Vera  Cruz  some  2 dol. 

70  c.  per  ton,  but  neither  this  difference  in  expense,  nor  the 
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greater  conveniences  offered  by  Tampico,  where  vessels  dis~ 
charge  alongside  into  the  cars,  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
advantages  of  the  shorter  routes  for  through  freights  via  Vera  Cruz. 
The  decline  in  the  exports  from  Vera  Cruz  is  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  loss  of  the  coffee  crop,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
article  is  exported  through  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  returns  show  a 
decrease  of  over  36  per  cent,  in  1895-96. 

Exports  in  minerals  throughout  the  Republic  show  an  increase, 
and  a portion  of  this  outAvard  freight  was  diverted  from  Vera  Cruz 
by  lower  rates. 

Tampico  is,  however,  the  natural  outlet  for  the  bulk  of 
mineral  exports. 

A description  of  the  port  and  possibilities  of  Tuxpam  will  be 
found  in  the  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  for 
the  year  1895,  No.  1681,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  with 
comparatively  little  outlay  Tuxpam  could  be  made  a good  and 
convenient  river  port,  and  be  connected  with  the  capital  by  a line 
of  some  235  miles,  which  would  then  offer  the  shortest  route  to 
through  freights,  and  could  successfully  enter  into  competition 
with  Vera  Cruz.  Besides  possessing  many  natural  advantages  as 
a river  port,  Tuxpam  would  tap  some  of  the  richest  lands  in 
tropical  products  in  the  country,  and  would  control  aninij)orrant 
and  increasing  amount  of  local  freight.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  interests  centred  in  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico  are 
adverse  to  the  develo[)nient  of  Tuxpam,  although  there  are 
sufficient  indications  of  a gradual  growth  in  prosperity  of  this 
locality  to  warrant  the  conclusion  tliat  it  is  only  a matter  of 
time  for  Tuxpam  to  claim  her  [)roper  position  amongst  the  Gulf 
ports. 

With  her  outlet  blocked  by  the  bar  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  with  no  railway  communication  with  the  interior,  her  imports 
have  increased  in  the  last  year  from  10,147/.  to  14,066/.,  and  her 
exports  from  38,227/.  to  136,938/. 

The  future  importance  of  Coatzacoalcos  has  been  assured  by 
the  construction  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  and  the  consequent 
development  of  the  lands  which  this  line  taps.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  bar  at  the  mouh  of  Coatzacoalcos  is  cut 
and  the  port  at  Salina  Cruz,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  Tehuan- 
tepec Railroad,  is  constructed,  when  Coatzacoalcos  will  become  a 
a port  of  transit  lor  through  freights  to  and  from  the  Pacific,  but, 
before  this  haj)pens  she  will  have  obtained  considerable  impor- 
tance from  the  export  of  coffee  that  has  been  extensively  planted 
of  late  years  on  the  Isthmus,  and  will  divert  that  freight  Avhich 
is  now  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  New  York  via  Panama. 
Only  within  the  last  year  her  imports  have  increased  from 
8,069/.  to  63,049/.,  and  her  exports  from  13,567/.  to  32,891/. 

A channel,  328  feet  broad,  through  the  Coatzacoalcos  bar  is 
being  di’edged,  under  contract,  to  28  feet  at  low  water.  This 
channel  is  now  dredged  to  16J  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  for  250 
metres,  which  leaves  100  metres  that  have  only  13  feet. 

The  channel  at  present  is  100  feet  broad. 
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It  is  imfortin^ate  tliat  the  .'hlppinir  returns  for  the  whole  of  slapping  at 
the  Kepnblic  published  in  Mexico  do  not  give  a correct  division  Gulf  ports, 
of  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  as  distinguished  from 
the  coasting  trade,  especially  as  these  statistics  are  at  present  of 
such  great  importance  to  pending  projects  for  the  development  of 
the  service  on  the  coast.  For  particulars  of  these  statistics 
reference  should  be  made  in  this  report  to  the  headings  “ Vera 
Cruz  ” and  “ Yera  (hmz  coasting  trade.” 

Table  B gives  tlie  amounts  of  all  foreign  and  coasting 
shipping,  including  small  craft,  moving  at  the  different  [)orts 
during  the  financial  year  1895-96,  the  total  amount  of  which  is  as 
follow  s : — 


Number  of 
Vessels. 

I'onnage. 

Number  of 
Passengers. 

Entered,, 

6,457 

2,618,150 

29,167 

Cleared  . . 

6,496 

2,568,393 

1 7,633 

Total 

12,953 

5,186,543 

46,800 

The  following  table  shows  that,  with  regar  i to  tiie  movement 
of  shipping,  the  relative  positions  of  the  prioci[)al  ports  on  the 
coast  are : — 


Phogreso. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number  of 
Passengers. 

Entered  . . 

788 

606,416 

3,422 

Cleared  . . 

781 

615,450 

2,178 

Total 

1,569 

1,221,866 

5,60*0 

Vera  Cruz. 

Entered . . 

601 

616,865 

9,695 

Cleared  . . 

577 

.581,553 

5,116 

Total 

1,178 

1,198,418 

14,811  ■ 

Tampico. 

Entered  . . 

401 

564,870 

1,321 

Cleared  . . 

393 

556,018 

1,167 

Total 

794 

1,120,888 

2,488 

This  predominance  of  Progreso  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  percentage  of  outward-bound  foreign  shipping  call  tliere  to 
load  henequen,  a bulky  freight,  and  to  the  numerous  small 
craft  plying  on  the  coast  from  British  Honduras  and  other  parts. 

But  the  relative  importance  of  these  ports  is  better  judged  Stoamships. 
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by  the  amount  of  the  tonnage  ol  steamships,  the  bulk  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  representing  foreign  trade,  and  is  as  follows  : — 


! 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Veba  Cbuz. 

i 

I 

Entered 

486 

594,911 

Cleared 

459 

559,257 

Total 

.. 

945 

1,154,168 

Progeeso. 

Entered 

391 

549,140 

Cleared 

396 

557,858 

Total 

•• 

787 

1,106,998 

Tampico. 

! 

Entered 

350 

545,704 

Cleared 

1 335 

534,947 

Total 

685 

1,080,651 

The  bulk  of  the  passenger  traffic  passes  through  Vera  Cruz, 
which  offers  the  shortest  and  most  direct  communication  by  rail 
to  the  capital,  and  most  of  the  principal  places  of  importance  in 
the'interior,  and  the  best  and  most  frequent  means  of  communi- 
cation by  sea  with  the  other  Gulf  ports. 


Vera  Cruz. 

During  the  year  1896  bank  rates  of  exchange  at  Vera  Cruz, 
averaged  25|t^.  to  the  dollar  at  60  days’  sight  on  London,  and  90 
per  cent,  premium  on  sight  draughts  on  New  York.  Exchange 
on  the  whole  was  less  fluctuating,  money  cheaper,  and  business 
steady.  Owing,  however,  to  expectations  of  a considerable 
increase  in'  the  future  of  the  business  of  the  port  when  the 
harbour  works  are  completed,  operations  are  becoming  yearly 
more  generally  dispersed  throughout  the  mercantile  community, 
as  new  people  attempt  to  obtain  a footing  in  the  place  and  enter 
into  competition  with  the  old  establishments. 

Although  during  the  year  from  July,  1895,  to  June,  1896,  a 
considerable  amount  of  freight  was  diverted  from  the  port  by  the 
war  in  railroad  rates,  and  outward  freight  suffered  from  the 
loss  to  the  coffee  crop,  causes  which  brought  about  a falling-off 
in  the  returns  of  foreign  imports  and  exports,  yet  there  was  a 
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considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  freight  handled  at  the 
port  during  that  time,  notably  in  coasting  freight,  and  that  carried 
by  the  railroads,  a healthy  indication  of  the  fact  that  the  locality  Local  h’oight. 
is  becoming  less  dependent  on  foreign  trade  in  proportion  as  local 
freights  increase. 

The  following  table  gives  the  tonnage  of  goods  handled  at 
Vera  Cruz  during  the  yeai's  1894-95  and  and  1895-96. 


1895 

-96. 

1894-95. 

Quantity. 

Total. 

Quantity. 

> Total. 

Groods  received  at  A’’era 
Cruz — 

By  imports  . . 

coasting  trade  . . 
rail 

Tons. 

164,769 

20,914 

230,501 

Tons. 

416,184 

1 

192,908 

Tons. 

169,293 

19,351 

92,084 

Tons. 

280,728 

237,949 

Goods  despatclied  from 
Vera  Cruz — 

By  exports  . . 

coasting  trade  . . 
rail 

36,867 

36,341 

119,700 

43,425 

22,589 

171,935 

Total 

I 

609,093 

•• 

518,677 

An  increase  of  90,415  tons. 

This  is  of  special  interest  to  railroad  companies  whose  pros- 
perity is  assured  by  the  command  of  a local  field,  the  increasing 
returns  from  which  are  due  to  the  gradual  developmert  of  its 
natural  resources,  a development  which  received  a considerable 
impetus  by  the  freeing  cf  local  trade  from  the  alcabalas  or  inter- 
state duties. 

The  advantages,  however,  derived  by  Vera  Cruz  as  a com- Impediments 
mercial  centre,  and  by  the  commerce  on  the  coast  from  the  trade, 
abolition  of  these  duties,  have  been  somewhat  modified  by  changes 
in  the  customs  regulations  which  hamper  the  movement  of  freight 
on  the  coast  to  a distance  of  some  30  miles  inland. 

What  is  required  to  enable  trade  to  exf)and  are  facilities 
for  depositing  merchandise  in  bond  in  warehouses,  and  for 
forwarding  it  on  the  coast  in  bond,  and  also  the  simplification  of 
or  freedom  from  an  onerous  documentary  system  which  hantpers 
and  delays  business  and  enhances  both  the  expenses  of  the 
merchant  and  those  of  the  collection  of  revenue. 

The  port  of  Vera  Cruz  is  still  in  a transitory  condition,  and 
the  harbour  works,  wliich  are  progressing  favourably,  cannot 
but  impede  to  a certain  extent  the  handling  of  freight  in  the 
bay.  Until  these  works  are  more  advanced,  the  means  of  the 
port  must  necessarily  be  restricted. 

During  the  later  months  of  1896  the  resources  of  the  port  Gtrain  cm-goes. 
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were  severely  tested  when  heavy  shipments  of  grain  were 
received  from  the  United  States.  This  freight  is  not  included  in 
the  returns  for  1895-96,  but  will  appear  in  those  for  1896-97. 

Maize  is  generally  imported  from  the  United  States  by  rail, 
but  the  high  prices  occasioned  through  the  continued  droughts 
experienced  throughout  the  country,  and  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  temporary  reduction  of  customs  duties  on  this  article, 
induced  speculators  to  import  grain  by  sea,  and  caused  a rush  of 
freight  into  Vera  Cruz  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  could  be 
handled  with  any  convenience. 

The  result  was  that  this  freight  became  blocked  for  a time, 
the  railroad  companies’  warehouses  were  filled  to  overflowing, 
and  there  were  not  sufficient  means  to  carry  it  forward  with 
despatch. 

The  remarks  contained  in  this  report  with  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  British  trade  throughout  the  Republic  apply 
equally  to  Vera  Cruz,  AYhich,  besides  being  a port  of  transit  for 
the  interior,  is  itself  a commercial  centre  for  the  coast,  and  a 
considerable  area  inland,  and  British  merchants  would  find  it  to 
their  interests,  when  establishing  agencies  in  Mexico,  to  have 
sub-agencies  at  this  port,  which  could  obtain  a hold  on  local 
markets,  and  at  the  same  time  attend  to  the  transit  or  ware- 
housing of  merchandise  destined  for  the  interior. 

When  the  port  works  are  finished,  and  vessels  discharge 
alongside  into  warehouses,  the  old  business  methods  of  Vera 
Cruz  will  not  suffice  for  the  new  requirements  of  the  place. 

Cargoes  will  have  to  be  handled  with  dispatch  by  responsible 
consignees  at  the  port,  with  sufficient  authority  to  arrange 
questions  with  the  authorities,  shipping,  &c.,  without  having  to 
refer  for  instructions  to  the  capita),  and  there  must  be  facilities 
for  warehousing  and  holding  freight  on  denosit  as  securitv  to 
meet  certain  cases,  especially  when  cargoes  are  consigned  to 
order,  and  bills  of  lading  held  until  covered  before  delivery. 

During  1895-96  imports  through  Vera  Cruz  represented 
some  36  i-er  cent,  of  those  of  the  wdiole  Republic,  as  against  over 
47  per  cent,  in  1894-95,  a falling-off'  due  to  freight  being  diverted 
from  the  port  through  the  war  in  railroad  rates,  and  the  control 
obtained  by  the  Tampico  Line  over  freight  at  ruinously  low  rates 
by  six  months’  coinracts. 

Table  C gives  the  imports  through  Vera  Cruz  during  the  four 
financial  years,  from  1892-93  to  1895-96,  wdth  their  origin,  from 
which  it  will  be  observed  that,  with  the  exception  of  India,  the 
returns  of  1895-96  show^  a marked  increase  over  the  years 
1892-93  and  1893-94,  whilst  they  show^  a general  falling-off  from 
each  country  as  compared  with  1894-95.  Allow’ance  should  be 
made,  how’ever,  in  these  comparisons  for  the  fact  that  the  invoice 
values  given  in  the  last  two  years  are  higher  and  more  correct 
than  those  given  in  former  years,  an  im))rovement  which  has 
been  effected  by  more  stringent  customs  regulations. 

The  weights  of  importations,  with  their  origin,  are  given  in 
the  customs  statistics  under  such  generic  headings  as  to  be 
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practically  ol  little  use  for  matters  of  comparison,  it  beintr 
impossible,  for  instance,  to  ascertain  from  them  the  amount  of 
coal  imported  from  England,  and  that  imported  from  the  United 
States,  when  such  items  are  comprised  under  the  heading,  “ Stone, 
earth,  and  their  products,”  which,  besides  coal,  includes  lime, 
petroleum,  crockery,  &c. 

Table  D gives  the  principal  articles  im{)orted  through  Vera 
Cruz,  and  their  values,  but  owing  to  the  causes  that  have 
temporarily  and  locally  affected  these  statistics,  no  object  would 
be  gained  by  examining  these  returns  in  detail,  further  than 
pointing  out  that  there  is  a general  falling-off  during  1895-96  in 
each  article,  with  some  few  exceptions,  under  such  headings  as 
jute,  wire  fencing,  agricultural  implements,  railroad  material, 
glass  and  crockery,  petroleun>,  some  cotton  and  other  textile 
articles,  machinery  and  arms  and  explosives. 

Jute  is  imported  into  the  country  at  less  cost  than  it  can  be  jute. 
produced,  and  through  protection  home-made  gunny  bags  aunny  bags, 
command  the  market.  The  failure  of  the  coffee  crop  affected  this 
demand  locally. 

Owing  to  extensive  planting  of  coffee,  and  the  opening  up  of  Agricultural 
new  lands,  the  demand  for  agricultural  implements  increases,  and  implements, 
fresh  orders  for  these  articles  at  the  end  of  the  year  have  been 
very  extensive. 

Heavy  shipments  of  rails  and  steel  sleepers  continue  to  be  Railroad 
received  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  existing  lines,  and  material, 
the  construction  of  new  railroads  throughout  the  country. 

The  importation  of  hydraulic  lime,  cement,  lumber,  &c.,  into  Building 
the  whole  of  the  Republic  shows  considerable  increase,  owing  to  material.  ^ 
the  amount  of  construction  in  progress. 

( h>al  imports  for  the  whole  of  the  country  amounted  lo  Coal  and 
182,375  tons  during  1895-96,  as  against  230,595  tons  in  1894-95, 
whilst  of  coke  122,295  tons  were  imported  in  1895-96,  :ok1 
67,853  tons  in  1894-95.  Coke  is  now  being  more  extensively 
used  in  the  place  of  coal  where  practicable. 

Imporiations  of  coal  through  Vera  Crui.  show  a falling-off, 
and  coke  is  not  mentioned  as  a separate  item  in  the  returns. 

In  consequence  of  new  arrangements  for  the  future  coaling  of  I'^pectsof 
the  French  Transatlantic  Company’s  boats  at  Vera  Cruz,  the? e ^ 
importations  v/ill  increase.  there  are  prospects  that  when  once 
the  harbour  works  are  linished,  Vera  Cruz  will  be  used  as  a 
coaling  station  by  the  liners  that  now  coal  at  Havana. 

Petroleum,  classed  as  unrefined,  arrives  from  the  United  Petroleum. 
States  in  bulk.  The  amounts  imported  into  the  whole  Republic 
during  the  last  two  years  are  given  below  : — 
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1895-96. 


] 894-95. 


Class. 


Quantity.  Value.  Quantity.  Value. 


Unrefined  petroleum  . 
Refined  petroleum 


Tons. 

22,582 

1,176 


£ 

82,745 

17,328 


Tons. 

14,864 

1,196 


£ 

50,058 

12,440 


Total 


23,758  100,073 


16,060  62,498 


Monopolies 
and  trusts. 


Exports. 


Ores  and 
precious 
metals. 


Cofiee. 


This  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Waters  Pierce  Oil 
Company,  connected  with  a ^reat  American  Oil  Trust.  They 
have  established  refineries  at  Vera  Cruz  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  monopolise  the  Mexican  market. 

The  amount  carried  in  bulk  of  the  so-called  unrefined 
petroleum  is  yearly  increasing,  and  on  arrival  it  is  passed  through 
the  refineries. 

The  customs  duties  on  unrefined  petroleum  are  3 c.  the  kilo., 
and  on  refined,  10  c.  the  kilo.,  including  the  weight  of  the  tins. 

There  is  petroleum  in  the  country,  but  whilst  the  trade  is 
in  the  hands  of  a powerful  trust,  attempts  to  develop  the 
native  product  will  be  unavailing. 

These  monopolies  and  trusts,  whilst  apparently  giving  an 
impetus  to  special  trades,  tend  in  the  end  to  their  restriction,  and 
by  controlling  prices  and  centralising  profits,  raise  up  those  com- 
mercial combinations  that  become  a power  in  the  land,  and  use 
their  influence  for  their  own  ends  without  regard  to  the  benefit  of 
the  country. 

Table  E compares  the  exports  through  Vera  Cruz  during 
1895-96  with  those  of  1894-95,  and  Table  F gives  the  return  of 
the  principal  articles  exported  with  their  destination. 

Ores  and  precious  metals  show  a decrease,  whilst  these 
exports  from  the  whole  Republic  show  a considerable  increase. 

The  same  causes  that  affected  imports  through  Vera  Cruz  are 
also  accountable  to  a great  extent  for  the  fact  that  whilst  exports 
from  the  wdiole  country  have  increased,  those  through  Vera  Cruz 
show  a falling-off,  and  whilst  in  some  articles  there  is  an  increase, 
it  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  total  exports  of  that  article  from  the 
country. 

The  loss  to  the  coffee  crop  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  this  decrease.  The  total  amount  of  coffee  exported 
from  the  Republic  in  1895-96  was  11,463  tons,  valued  at 
810,330/.,  which  shows  a loss  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year  of  36’04  percent.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  coffee  is  shipped 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  at  this  port  it  shows  a falling-off  of  nearly 
5,000  tons  and  450,000/. 

Coffee  is  harvested  from  December  to  April,  and  the  crop 
exported  in  1895-96  had  suffered  so  severely  from  the  extraordi- 
narily cold  weather  and  the  frosts  that  had  visited  localities 
hitherto  considered  exempt,  that  in  places  as  much  as  50  per 
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cent,  of  tlip.  crops  was  lost,  and  Instances  occurred  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  whole  plantations.  There  were  many  new  plantations 
coming  into  bearing,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  this  crop 
would  have  been  heavy. 

The  present  crop  now  being  harvested  shows  well  on  the 
trees,  but  in  some  localities  it  seems  to  have  suffered  through 
excessive  damp  from  the  incessant  rains  that  came  late  in  the 
season,  and  also  from  the  effects  of  local  hailstorms.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  latter  cause  only  affected  the  early  blooms,  and,  as 
the  later  fruit  is  developed  and  ripens,  it  is  expected  that  the 
pickings  will  give  an  abundant  crop  that  will  also  be  swollen  by 
the  first  returns  from  the  many  new  plantations  that  are  now 
beginning  to  bear. 

Exports  of  coffee  for  1896-97  are  expected  to  be  heavy. 

In  many  localities  the  trees  are  attacked  by  an  insect  of  the  Coffee 
genus  dactylopius,”  known  in  some  parts  as  the  “mealy  bug,”  ^'isease. 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  raised  much  alarm  amongst  planters. 

In  some  places  the  diseased  trees  are  simply  cut  down  and 
replaced  by  others,  whilst  a few  planters  destroy  the  insect  by 
syringing  with  petroleum  and  soap. 

It  seems  that  this  disease  is  worse  in  wet  seasons,  and  has 
been  known  to  cause  considerable  local  loss.  It  spreads  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  threatens,  if  neglected,  to  become  some  day  a matter 
of  serious  consideration. 

The  bulk  of  tobacco  exports  are  shipped  from  Vera  Cruz.  Tobacco. 
The  total  exports  of  this  article  from  the  whole  country  show  an 
increase,  and  were  as  follows  : — 


Class. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 

Quantity. 

! Value. 

1 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Manufactured  . . 

401 

86,987 

366 

75,527 

Raw 

931 

59,121 

944 

70,485 

Total 

1,332 

146,108 

1,310 

146,012 

These  exports  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  produced, 
owing  to  defects  in  its  cultivation,  preparation,  and  classification 
for  the  market. 

The  influx  from  Cuba,  owing  to  the  revolution,  of  labour 
more  skilled  in  handling  tobacco  is  remedying  these  defects  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  continued  introduction  of  foreign  capital 
and  energy  will  go  far  towards  improving  this  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, especially  the  taking  up  of  tobacco  plantations  on  the 
Upper  Papaloapam  by  an  experienced  Dutch  Tobacco  Company. 

Home  consumption  is  considerable,  and  affords  a market  for 
inferior  qualities. 

Cigars  for  export  are  manufactured  chiefly  from  San  Andres  Cigars. 
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Chicle. 

Dyewoods. 

Mahogany 

and  other 

woods. 

Cedar  and 

saw-mills. 


Sugar. 

Marble,  beans 
and  peas. 

Broom-root, 

rubber. 

Fimit. 


Tuxtla,  and  Yalle  Xaclonal  tobacco.  These  are  principally  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  demand  having  been  limited  to 
cheap  brands  of  from  22  to  35  dol.  per  1,000.  The  demand  for 
a better  class  seems  now  to  be  increasing,  and  brands  at  150  dol. 
are  being  sent. 

The  Cuban  Eevolution  has  helped  the  Mexican  market,  but  no 
great  effect  will  be  felt  until  stocks  of  Havana  cigars  are  more 
reduced. 

The  year  1896  gave  a good  crop,  but  much  loss  has  been 
suffered  by  the  present  crop,  that  for  1896-97  through  the 
lateness  of  the  season  and  heavy  rains.  The  loss  at  San  Andres 
Tuxtla  being  estimated  at  some  200,000^. 

Exports  of  vanilla  from  the  whole  Republic  amounted  to 
81  tons,  valued  at  142,867/.  in  1895-96,  and  shows  an  increase 
of  some  55  tons  and  100,000/.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
article  is  shipped  from  A^era  Cruz. 

The  crop  of  chicle,  or  chewing  gum  exported,  has  been  heavy. 

Dyewoods  from  the  whole  Kepublic  show  a large  increase, 
whilst  mahogany  and  other  woods  show  a falling-off. 

A greater  consumption  in  the  country  of  cedar,  which  is 
comprised  under  this  heading,  is  apparent,  and  a new  system  has 
been  started  of  erecting  saw  mills  at  places  where  the  wood 
grows  and  cutting  it  up  into  lumber  and  small  ware  for  cigar 
boxes,  which  facilitates  transport  over  the  forest  tracts  and  bad 
roads,  and  obviates  the  difficulties  of  hauling  heavy  timber. 

In  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  some  five  or  six  of  these  saw  mills 
have  been  started  for  the  supply  of  home  markets,  and  if  suc- 
cessful, this  will  lead  to  the  more  extensive  cutting  of  other 
valuable  woods,  and  may  be  expected  eventually  to  produce 
material  for  export. 

So  far,  the  best  machinery  for  this  work  is  found  to  be 
American. 

Exports  of  sugar  from  the  whole  Kepublic  were  1,844  tons  in 
1895-96,  as  against  526  tons  in  1894-95. 

Exports  from  the  Kepublic  in  marble,  beans,  and  peas,  show 
an  increase,  whilst  broom  root  and  rubber  show  a falling-off. 

There  is  a growing  trade  in  oranges  lor  the  United  States, 
and  already  many  carloads  have  been  forwarded  from  the 
district  of  Orizaba  alone. 

The  climate  of  Mexico  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  and  other  tropical  fruit,  and 
with  improved  means  of  cultivation  and  transport  this  class  of 
Mexican  fruit  could  command  the  market  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  further  advantage  of  an  earlier  season  than  in  the 
northern  country. 

Fruit  is  carried  to  tlie  United  States  by  rail,  and  in  the 
absence  of  statistics  of  the  export  of  this  article  from  the  State 
of  Vera  Cruz,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  from  the  Government 
returns  for  the  whole  Kepublic  the  considerable  increase  in  this 
trade  during  the  last  two  years. 
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Exports  of  Lemons  and  Fresh  and  Dried  Fruits  from  the  whole 

Eepublic. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

1895-96  

7,737 

28,655 

1894-95  

4,210 

16,925 

Increase  . . . • 

3,527 

* 

11,730 

The  export  trade  of  Mexico  in  agricultural  products  is  still  in 
its  infancy,  agriculture  suffers  from  scarcity  of  labour,  capital 
and  enterprise,  and  from  defective  means  of  communication. 

Railroads  are  being  constructed  throughout  the  Republic,  and  Means  of 
are  of  the  utmost  iniportance  to  her  development,  but  railroads  commnnica- 
cannot  entirely  take  the  place  of  cart  roads.  VFhat  is  urgently 
required  is  the  construction  of  more  roads  for  carts  or  even  pack 
animals,  and  greater  attention  to  be  paid  to  keeping  roads  in 
repair  and  open  to  traffic  in  all  seasons. 

To  induce  investments  of  capital  and  increase  of  production, 
trustworthy  Government  returns  giving  more  particulars  of  the 
different  branches  of  agriculture,  and  statistics  of  amounts  of  pro- 
duction and  other  details,  would  be  found  to  be  invaluable. 

Public  Works. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  year  in  the  Harbour 
Vera  Cruz  harbour  works,  and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  S.  Pearson  works, 
and  Son,  are  well  up  to  their  contract  time.  So  far  this  work 
has  not  been  so  apparent  to  the  general  public,  as  much  has  been 
done  below  water,  but,  as  the  superstructures  are  built  up,  and 
the  foreshore  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  there  will  be  a remarkable 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  bay. 

The  plant  employed  by  the  Company  consists  of  some  of  the 
most  modern,  costly,  and  powerful  sand  pumps,  dredgers,  cranes 
and  other  machinery  ever  constructed,  and  there  is  yet  more  to 
arrive. 

The  north-west  breakwater  which  is  to  be  1,000  metres  long 
by  15  metres  broad  and  protects  the  harbour  against  the  northers, 
has  had  its  additional  base  prepared  to  receive  the  superstructure, 
which  will  be  constructed  during  the  coming  summer  months  to 
a height  of  12  feet  above  low  water,  leaving  the  final  capping 
of  3 or  4 feet  to  be  put  on  during  the  summer  of  1898. 

The  south-east  breakwater  is  being  actively  pushed  forward 
and  is  now  finished,  all  but  the  capping,  for  a length  of  700  metres, 
which  is  about  two-thirds  of  its  entire  length.  This  breakwater 
runs  from  the  shore  to  the  Lavandera  reef,  and  between  the  end 
of  this  breakwater  and  that  of  the  north-east  breakwater  will 
be  left  the  entrance  channel  of  260  metres  in  breadth. 
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Tlie  north-east  breakwater,  wiiich  is  to  be  737  metres  long 
by  13  metres  wide,  has  been  commenced,  but  not  much  progress 
can  be  made  until  tlie  arrival  of  the  40-ton  Titan  which  is  now 
being  shipped.  This  breakwater  is  to  run  trom  about  south-east 
of  Ulua  in  the  direction  of  the  south-east  breakwater. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  quay  wall,  that  runs  from  the 
shore  end  of  the  north-west  breakwater,  has  been  constructed,  and 
a })ortion  of  the  coping  of  Norwegian  granite  has  been  placed  in 
position.  There  will  be  over  miles  of  quay  wall  and  it  will 
extend  over  the  whole  sea  frontage  of  the  town. 

The  deep  sea  jetty  which  will  extend  into  the  bay  from  the 
quay  wall  some  300  metres,  having  a width  of  100  metres,  has 
not  yet  been  commenced. 

The  iron  jetty  for  the  use  of  the  custom-house  is  to  be 
180  metres  long  by  20  metres  wide  and  will  be  constructed 
entirely  in  deep  water.  This  jetty  is  now  being  constructed  in 
England  and  first  shipments  are  expected  to  arrive  shortly. 

The  dredging  has  proceeded  actively,  and  over  500,000  tons 
of  sand  are  now  being  removed  monthly.  A further  dredger 
has  just  arrived.  This  powerful  dredger  is  fitted  with  a pump 
capable  of  pumping  2,000  tons  of  sand  per  hour  over  the  quay 
wall  on  to  the  foreshore.  Her  capacity  is  800  tons. 

The  general  scheme  provides  for  a uniform  depth  in  the 
harbour  of  28  feet  at  low  water,  but  owing  to  the  rapidly 
increasing  draught  of  ocean  steamers  it  is  understood  that  the 
Government  are  considering  the  advisability  of  constructing  their 
deep  water  quays  so  that  a depth  of  33  feet  may  be  acquired  by 
dredging. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  works,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  total  amount  expended  during  the  last  year  was  about 
400,000/.,  and  this  amount  of  expenditure  will  be  continued  for 
the  next  three  years  when,  it  is  hoped,  the  work  will  be 
approaching  completion. 

The  Company  employ  some  900  men  at  Vera  Cruz  and  some 
600  at  their  quarries  at  Penuelas,  say  1,500  hands  all  told,  of 
which  about  150  are  foreigners. 

Pending  the  completion  of  the  harbour  works  the  railroad 
companies  are  providing  temporary  improvements  for  the 
discharge  of  freight  over  their  piers. 

The  pier  of  the  Interoceanic  Railway  Company  has  been 
lengthened  some  200  feet  and  now  reaches  beyond  the  new  quay 
wall  into  deep  water,  and  as  the  dredging  progresses  in  the 
harbour  there  will  be  some  28  feet  of  water  alongside  this  pier 
in  about  three  months’  time. 

In  February  a schooner  drawing  some  14  feet  was  partly 
discharged  alongside  this  pier,  but,  owing  to  stress  of  weather, 
she  had  to  be  hauled  off.  During  the  summer  months,  vessels 
could  be  discharged  alongside,  provided  there  is  sufficient  wharf 
space,  but  until  the  harbour  is  more  protected,  it  will  not  be 
safe  for  vessels  to  go  alongside  during  the  norther  season. 

The  Mexican  Railroad  Company  have  contracted  for  the 
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lengthening  of  their  pier  beyond  the  quay  wall  into  deep  water, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  completed  in  three  or 
four  months.  Meanwhile,  access  to  the  present  pier  will  be  left 
by  the  contractors  of  the  port  works. 

The  premises  of  the  custom-house  are  now  supplied  with  the  Custom- 
electric  light  from  the  town  and  are  connected  with  the  local 
telephone  system.  An  electric  plant  has  been  ordered  from 
England  with  a search  light  of  some  12,000  candle-power  to 
illuminate  the  bay,  and  incandescent  lamps  for  use  in  the  customs 
building.  The  iron  pier  which  is  to  be  180  feet  long  has  also 
been  ordered  from  England,  and  will  begin  to  arrive  about  May. 

This  pier  is  to  be  fitted  with  cranes  worked  by  hydraulic 
power. 

No  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  lighting  of  the  Lighthouseso 
coast  since  the  last  publication  though  the  construction  of  new 
lighthouses  is  progressing. 

A steamship  of  some  412  tons  register,  built  in  Philadelphia, 
arrived  in  February  for  the  service  of  the  lighthouses  on  the 
coast  and  for  surveying  purposes.  She  is  fitted  with  a search 
light. 

The  Government  floating  dock  has  been  erected  at  Tlacotalpam  Floating  dock, 
and  will  shortly  be  brought  to  Vera  Cruz  and  moored  in  the 
harbour.  This  dock  is  capable  of  lifting  a vessel  of  1,500  tons 
register. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  record  that  during  the  calendar  Health, 
year  1896  no  deaths  from  yellow  fever  have  been  registered  in 
Vera  Cruz.  The  total  mortality  during  1896  was  1,434  out  of 
a population  of  some  29,000,  which  gives  a death-rate  of  49’44 
per  1,000.  In  1895  the  death-rate  was  48*62  per  1,000. 

The  necessary  drainage  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  carrying  of 
sewage  outside  the  harbour  is  a problem  that  has  been  left 
for  future  consideration,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  execution 
of  this  difficult  and  costly  undertaking  will  eventually  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  some  competent  and  responsible  company.  A 
good  system  of  drainage  would  go  far  to  reduce  the  mortality  in 
Vera  Cruz  from  malarial  and  yellow  fevers. 

The  shipping  returns  of  Vera  Cruz  for  the  calendar  year  shipping. 
1896  are  given  in  Table  G,  and  show  a total  of  628  vessels  and 
623,332  tens  as  entering  the  port,  an  increase  of  62  vessels  and 
74,258  tons  over  1895. 

These  returns  would  have  shown  a greater  increase  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  temporary  divertion  of  freight  to  Tampico 
through  the  war  in  railroad  rates.  The  actual  increase,  no  doubt, 
is  ill  part  due  to  the  heavy  shipments  of  grain  cargoes  that 
arrived  during  the  latter  months  of  the  year. 

Of  the  tonnage  entering  Vera  Cruz  37  per  cent,  is  British, 
and,  during  1896,  British  shipping  shows  an  increase  of  32  vessels 
and  32,695  tons. 

American  shipping,  which  is  next  in  importance,  shows  a 
decrease  of  12  vessels  and  5,417  tons. 

Spanish  shipping  increased  by  13  vessels  and  21,294  tons. 
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Norwegian  shipping  shows  the  consif^ierahle  increase  of  52 
vessels  and  27,564  tons  in  steamships  alone. 

German  shipping  shows  a falling-off  of  9 vessels  and  9,013 
tons,  whilst  French  shipping  has  remained  stationary. 

Mexican  shipping  on  the  coast  shows  little  difference.  This 
ig  treated  under  Coasting  Trade.” 

Greater  attention  as  to  the  correctness  of  shipping  documents 
is  required  from  shippers  and  charterers  in  view  of  the  stringent 
customs  regulations  and  the  trouble  occasioned  through  careless 
mistakes.  Vessels  frequently  arrive  with  defective  charter 
parties,  and  it  should  be  here  repeated  that  all  charter  parties 
should  contain  an  arbitration  clause. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  no  means  or 
adequate  labour  for  weighing  cargoes  on  board  in  Vera  Cruz,  and 
that  all  goods  are  discharged  by  means  of  lighters.  The  only 
means  of  weighing  cargoes  are  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  are  in  shore.  Thus  coal  is  discharged  into  lighters 
and  conveyed  to  the  piers,  where  it  is  again  handled  into  trucks 
and  then  conveyed  to  the  scales  in  shore.  During  this  transit  it 
is  subject  to  waste.  The  custom  of  the  port  considers  weights 
thus  recorded  as  “railway  weights.” 

Two  per  cent,  off  bill  of  lading  quantity  is  considered  a fair 
allowance  for  shortage. 

Coal  not  forwarded  at  once  has  to  be  deposited  in  the  open, 
and  is  subject  to  much  loss  from  the  shifting  sand. 

The  Interoceanic  Eailway  have,  however,  a coal  hopper  of 
some  2,500  tons  capacity. 

There  are  no  public  warehouses  for  merchandise,  and  storage 
is  expensive  and  limited. 

In  Mexico  bills  of  lading  are  not  considered  in  the  same  way 
as  they  are  in  Europe.  For  instance,  all  cargo  is  delivered  by 
the  ship  to  the  custom-house,  and  then  delivered  by  the  authorities 
to  the  person  who  appears  as  consignee  on  the  consular  invoice — 
when  consigned  to  order  the  person  presenting  the  consular 
invoice  is  admitted  as  consignee. 

Instances  have  been  known  of  freight  being  consigned  to 
order  and  the  bills  of  lading  sent  to  a third  party  to  be  held 
until  covered,  and  the  customs  authorities  to  have  delivered  this 
freight  on  the  consular  invoice.  In  no  such  cases  do  the  customs 
authorities  require  the  production  of  bills  of  lading,  which,  in  the 
instances  referred  to,  were  not  covered  before  delivery  as 
intended. 

In  cases  when  it  is  necessary  to  embargo  cargo  for  freight, 
demurrage,  &c.,  after  delivery  on  shore,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  Courts  and  security  given,  but  this  course  is  unadvisable, 
seeing  that  once  a case  gets  into  Court  it  entails  great  loss  of 
time. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  ships  discharge  alongside,  and 
methods  will  have  to  be  improved  for  greater  dispatch  in  handling 
freight  on  shore  and  clearing  it  from  the  customs,  and  provisions 
should  be  made  to  enable  masters  to  warehouse  goods  pending 
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claims  and  facilities  accorded  by  the  Courts  for  the  enforcement 
of  contracts  made  abroad  and  the  prompt  settlement  of  cases. 

There  are  no  special  means  for  the  saving  of  life  and  property 
on  the  coast  in  case  of  shipwreck.  Vera  Cruz  is  not  provided 
with  a lifeboat  nor  rocket  apparatus,  and  in  case  of  accidents  or 
shipwreck  in  heavy  weather  crews  must  depend  on  their  own 
exertions. 

The  coasting  trade  is  confined  to  the  Mexican  flag,  but  Coasting 
foreign  ships  are  permitted  on  occasion  to  carry  cargo  on  the 
coast  under  certain  conditions  owing  to  the  restricted  service  in 
national  vessels.  The  American  Ward  Line  Steamship  Company 
have  a special  concession  to  use  foreign  vessels  on  the  coast  for 
exportation  of  produce  between  the  ports  of  Coatzacoalcos, 
Tlacotalpam,  Alvarado,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tampico,  but  the  produce 
thus  carried  and  the  shipping  thus  employed  is  included  under 
the  heading  Foreign  Trade.” 

The  following  is  the  number  of  foreign  vessels  that  were 
allowed  to  traffic  on  the  coast  during  the  year  1895-96  and  the 
amount  of  freight  carried  by  them 


1 

Number  of 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Entered  . . 

18 

3,403 

Cleared  . . 

96 

6,961 

The  following  table  cotn pares  the  coasting  trade  in  national 
vessels  during  1894—95  and  1895—96 


Year. 

Number  of 

Tonnage  of  Shipping. 

Number  of 

Tonnage  of 

Vessels. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Packages. 

Freight. 

1895-96  

226 

8,259 

53,591 

61,850 

606,660 

36,641 

1894-95  

240 

11,000 

54,274 

65,274 

885,659 

41,941 

The  actual  number  of  Mexican  vessels  that  plied  on  the  coast 
in  1895-96  was  : — 


I 

Number  of 

Registered 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Steam 

9 

2,385 

Sailing  . . 

21 

2,590 

To(  al  . . 

30 

4,975 

There  was  no  difference  worth  mentioning  in  this  shipping  on 
the  coast  between  the  last  two  years. 

The  inadequate  and  stationary  condition  of  the  carrying 
trade  on  the  coast  has,  since  June  of  last  year,  shown  signs  of 
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improvement.  The  present  Company,  that  has  up  to  now  vir- 
tually monopolised  this  trade,  is  improving  its  service,  and  has 
lately  received  two  new  vessels  built  in  the  Clyde  of  463  regis- 
tered tonnage  each.  A new  company  has  been  started,  and  has 
already  placed  a small  vessel  on  the  coast.  By  the  concession 
granted  this  company,  a service  of  at  least  three  round  trips  per 
month  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  calling  at  Nautla, 
Tecolutia,  and  Tuxpam  is  to  be  commenced  at  once.  Later  on 
this  service  may  be  extended  to  the  ports  south  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  also  to  Galveston  in  the  United  States. 

A concession  was  granted  in  August  last  to  a company  to 
start  a steamship  service  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  which 
extended  also  to  their  eventual  connection  with  the  ocean 
steamers  the  Company  proposed  to  run  between  Mexico  and 
foreign  ports.  This  concession  provides  that  within  the  first  two 
years  two  vessels  shall  be  started  to  run  on  the  coast,  and  in  the 
two  following  years  the  service  shall  be  increased  by  two  more 
vessels. 

A new  boat  built  in  Belfast  of  705  registered  tons  arrived  in 
February,  1897,  for  the  Ward  Line  Company  for  service  on  the 
coast,  and  will  replace  one  of  the  chartered  boats  that  act  as 
feeders  to  their  ocean  steamers. 

These  indications  of  competition  have  already  had  the  beneficent 
effect  of  reducing  the  exorbitant  coast  rates  some  50  per  cent. 

Several  schemes  have  been  under  consideration,  but  little  is 
done  to  seize  the  present  opening  to  establish  a remunerative  and 
increasing  carrying  trade  on  the  coast. 

This  trade  has  been  so  restricted  and  hampered  by  the 
Alcabalas,  or  inter-State  duties,  the  lack  of  means  of  communi- 
cation, and  excessive  rates,  that  it  has  naturally  been  stagnant. 

By  the  abolition  of  the  Alcabalas,  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, the  occupation  of  lands,  and  the  improvement  of  ports, 
produce  which  up  to  now  had  been  inaccessible  will  find  an 
outlet  and  gradually  swell  the  current  of  trade  on  the  coast,  each 
port  giving  of  its  kind  and  receiving  in  return  those  supplies 
that  it  lacks.  This  development  will  yearly  increase  in  propor- 
tion as  facilities  are  offered. 

The  amount  of  freight  carried  to  and  from  Vera  Cruz  during 

o o 

the  two  years  1894-95  and  1895-96  was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Number  of 
Packages. 

Quantity. 

Invoice 
T alues. 

Tons. 

£ 

1895-96 

• • • • 

1,292,550 

57,255 

1,052,273 

1894-95 

•• 

885,659 

41,941 

830,470 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  inward  and  outward  during 
1895-96  was  5,123. 

The  produce  from  the  coast  consists  of  tobacco,  cacao,  cotton, 
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vanilla,  chicle,  salt,  colfee,  indigo,  hides  and  skins,  mahogany, 
cedar,  and  other  woods,  dyewoods,  soap,  aguardiente,  maize, 
unrefined  sugar,  lard,  rubber,  dried  fi&h,  &c. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amounts  of  the  principal  articles  Freight 
received  at  V^era  Cruz  from  the  coast  during  1894-95  and  ^’^ceived  at 

” Vfivn,  Cruz. 


Articles. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Principal  Ports  of 
Origin. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Raw  tobacco 

1,185 

50,767 

1,004 

31,426 

Tlacotalpam,  Nautla, 
Coatzacoalcos,  and 
Frontera. 

Cacao 

960 

35,840 

957 

47,491 

Frontera. 

Raw  cotton 

962 

29,402 

647 

19,478 

Tlacotalpam. 

Vanilla  

18 

28,026 

19 

24,667 

Tecolutla,  Nautla, 

Tuxpam. 

Chicle 

186 

22,129 

127 

11,608 

Tecolutla. 

Salt  

9,945 

173 

10,736 

9,533 

15,136 

20,476 

Progreso,  Celestun. 

Coffee 

8,420 

472 

Tlacotalpam,  Nautla, 
I Coatzacoalcos,  and 
1 Frontera. 

Miscellaneous  

6,844 

63,306 

6,184 

51,844 

1 

Total  products 

20,273 

248,626 

18,943 

222,126 

Foreign  goods  

328 

5,850 

104 

2,285 

Empties  

292 

1,887 

294 

1,578 

Luggage  

17 

1,233 

8 

402 

Cash 

3 

14,015 

2 

6,353 

Total 

640 

22,985 

408 

10,618 

Products  as  above 

20,273 

248,626 

18,943 

222,126 

Grand  total 

20,913 

271,611 

19,351 

232,744 

The  returns  of  the  articles  comprised  under  the  heading 
miscellaneous,  consisting  of  tropical  and  natural  products,  are  as 
yet  of  such  small,  amounts  that  it  is  not  worth  while  recording 
them  separately,  but  some  of  these  will  in  future  form  important 
items. 

Of  rubber  brought  to  Vera  Cruz  from  the  coast  there  were  Rubber. 

17  tons  in  1895-96,  as  against  12  tons  in  1894-95.  There  is 
much  good  rubber  land  on  the  coast,  and  young  plantations  give 
evidence  that  eventually  the  trade  in  this  article  from  Mexico 
will  be  of  some  importance. 

The  falling-off  in  coffee  is  general  throughout  the  country.  Coffee. 

This  so  far  is  but  a small  item  on  the  coast,  but  will  yearly 
increase  as  new  plantations  come  into  bearing. 

Besides  agricultural  products,  timber  and  dyewoods,  there  are 
salt-beds  and  deposits  of  pitch.  Much  could  also  be  done  in 
tropical  fruits,  and  in  the  abundant  supply  of  fish  on  the  coast. 

The  principal  articles  sent  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  coast  con-  Freight  scut 
sist  chiefly  of  foreign  goods,  and  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  Tera 
'as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  returns  for 
1894-95  and  1895-96. 
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I 1895-96.  I 1894-95. 

Articles.  


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Petroleum 

Tons. 

5,616 

j £ 

1 91,552 

Tons. 

3,071 

£ 

44,096 

Cotton  clotli  . . 

879 

j 68,012 

832 

52,133 

Maize  . . 

8,462 

' 37,603 

5,054 

25,928 

Flour  . . 

2,707 

30,723 
! 22,987 

2,205 

26,465 

Manufactured  tobacco 

211 

174 

17,405 

Sugar  , . 

999 

14,524 

856 

10,659 

Soap 

664 

12,828 

626 

14,066 

Beans  . , 

1,739 

11,898 

629 

4,731 

Shoes  . . 

184 

11,256 

80 

7,796 

Beer 

520 

10,128 

338 

6,711 

Foreign  goods  . . 

8,413 

205,901 

4,734 

171,346 

Empties 

• 26 

678 

83 

941 

Luggage 

36 

i 10,684 

28 

1,188 

Cash 

40 

! 146,861 

47 

146,830 

67,431 

Miscellaneous  . . 

5,845 

105,026 

3,832 

Total  , . 

•• 

36,341  • 

780,661 

22,589 

597,726 

For  particulars  of  the  coast  ports,  reference  should  be  made 
to  the  report  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  Vera  Cruz  for  the 
year  1894,  Annual  Series  No.  1509. 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a marked  develop- 
ment of  the  lands  watered  by  the  Papaloapam,  San  Juan,  and 
Tesechoachan.  These  rivers  with  their  numerous  tributaries 
form  part  of  the  watershed  of  the  south-west  slope  of  the 
Cordillera,  and  converging  as  they  approach  the  coast  become 
one  vast  river  that  empties  into  the  sea  at  Alvarado,  thus 
affording  a natural  and  extensive  waterway  to  extensive  tracts  of 
land  that  gradually  rising  as  they  approach  the  mountains,  offer 
suitable  climate  and  conditions  for  varied  agricultural  products. 

As  a port,  however,  Alvarado  is  hampered  by  a bar  and 
many  shoals  that  have  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
inside  is  navigable  to  vessels  of  16  to  18  feet  draught  to 
Tlacotalpam,  some  24  miles  up  the  river.  .FiX)m  about  this  point, 
where  the  three  rivers  unite,  they  are  navigable  for  many  miles 
to  suitable  craft,  and  the  fact  that  these  natural  waterways  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  establishment  of  a service  of 
small  steamboats  and  launches,  and  the  further  facilities  offered 
to  the  outlet  of  produce  by  rail  from  Alvarado  to  Vera  Cruz,  have 
gone  far  towards  the  development  of  this  region.  Produce  was 
brought  for  transhipment  from  the  upper  reaches  of  these  main 
streams  to  Tlacotalpam,  which  thus  acquired  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  but  at  present  the  bulk  of  this  freight  is 
brought  straight  to  Alvarado  for  conveyance  by  rail  to  Vera 
Cruz. 

Of  this  produce  the  only  statistics  available  is  the  total 
amount  of  freight  carried  by  the  railroad.  This  line  is  only  of 
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some  40  miles  in  length,  and  is  run  on  the  most  economical 
principles. 

The  amount  of  freiorht  carried  over  its  rails  during  the  last 

O O 

two  years  is  given  below  : — 


Quantity. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

To  Yera  Cruz 

17,600 

14,751 

From  Yera  Cruz 

7,924 

6,049 

Total  . . 

25,524 

20,800 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  energy  displayed  by  the  River 
iSTavigation  Company  for  Service  on  the  Rivers  South  of  Vera 
Cruz,  that  has  now  some  six  river  boats,  and  offers  the  following 
means  of  communication  A weekly  service  from  Alvarado  to 
and  from  Tuxtepec,  some  350  miles,  the  highest  navigable  point 
on  the  Papaloapam  ; a weekly  service  from  Tlacotalpam  to  and 
from  San  Juan  Evangelista,  some  350  miles  up  the  San  Juan; 
a weekly  service  from  Tlacotalpam  to  and  from  Alonso  Lazaro, 
about  50  miles  distant  up  the  Alonso  Lazaro  River,  which  joins 
the  Papaloapam  near  its  mouth ; an  occasional  service  from 
Alvarado  or  Tlacotalpam  to  Tesechoacan  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name. 

The  company  also  offer  special  and  extraordinary  services, 
provided  such  services  do  not  interfere  with  their  itineraries. 

This  company  is  turning  its  attention  to  the  further  opening 
up  of  the  country  by  endeavouring  to  promote  the  construction 
of  a railroad  from  a point  on  the  Upper  Obispo  River  to  Playa 
Vicente,  and  from  thence  to  Osumasin,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca. 

Another  company  is  surveying  to  construct  a railroad  from 
San  Juan  Evangelista  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  Tehuantepec 
line. 

Should  these  projects  be  successfully  carried  out  they  will 
complete  an  inland  system  connecting  the  capital  of  Mexico  by 
rail  and  river  with  the  southern  coast  lands  and  across  the 
isthmus  with  the  Pacific. 


Progreso  and  Campeche. 

Mr.  Vice-Consul  Waddle  reports  as  follows  ; — 

Progreso  continues  to  improve  in  mercantile  importance. 

Since  July,  1896,  the  Alcabalas  or  inter-State  duties  have 
been  discontinued,  but  with  no  advantage  to  the  consumer,  for 
other  taxes  have  been  imposed  on  the  retail  dealer,  and  thus 
prices  could  not  be  lessened  on  the  necessary  articles  of  food, 
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but,  contrary  to  expectation,  they  have  been  increased  on  some 
in  order  to  cover  extra  taxation. 

Progreso  being  the  only  port  of  entry  in  Yucatan,  all  vessels 
landing  cargo  on  any  part  of  the  coast  have  necessarily  to  come 
first  to  Progreso  to  enter  and  clear. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  from  foreign  ports  during  the 
year  1896,  not  including  coasting  vessels,  was  477,  as  follows : — 


Number  of  Vessels. 

1 

i 

1 Total. 

1 

Sailing. 

1 

Steam. 

British 

16 

121 

137 

American 

7 

112 

119 

Spanish  . . . . . . • 

5 

50 

55 

Norwegian  .. 

89 

30 

119 

G-erman 

5 

21 

26 

Mexican 

9 

1 

10 

Kussian  . , 

4 

4 

Swedish 

3 

3 

Danish 

3 

, , 

3 

Italian 

1 

. 

1 

Total  . . . . : 

142 

335 

477 

Tlie  pier,  as  before  reported,  remains  in  the  same  bad  state 
for  vessels  laying  alongside.  Some  shipmasters  bring  their 
vessels  alongside,  whilst  others  positively  refuse  to  take  the  risk, 
for  no  vessel  drawing  more  than  11  feet  can  lav  alongside 
24  hours  without  taking  the  ground,  and  the  risk  to  a stranded 
vessel  alongside  the  pier,  if  caught  in  a norther,  is  very  great. 
This  gives  rise  to  disputes  between  shipmasters  and  freighters,  the 
latter  being  concerned  in  the  saving  of  lighterage.  It  is  a 
matter  for  insurance  companies  to  consider  whether  they  should 
not  shut  out  the  risk  of  going  alongside  the  pier  during  the 
norther  season,  say,  from  October  to  March. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  state  that  the  Mexican  Government  have 
considered  the  suggestion  of  a light  on  the  Alacran  Reef,  60  miles 
due  north  of  this  port ; also,  on  the  Areas  Cays  at  the  western 
edge  of  the  Campeche  Bank,  which  will  reduce  the  dangers  of 
navigation  between  Vera  Cruz  and  Progreso,  and  that  these 
lights  will  eventually  be  exhibited. 

The  light  for  the  Yucatan  Channel,  near  Cape  Catoche, 
although  ordered,  will  not  be  erected  this  year. 

The  erection  of  these  important  lights  will  be  w”elcomed  by 
underwriters. 

All  passengers  from  Havana  since  the  report  of  small-pox  in 
Cuba  have  their  effects  fumigated  on  landing  at  this  port. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  land  with  the  passengers  from  New 
York,  but  are  taken  in  separate  boats  direct  to  the  disinfecting 
stove  at  the  end  of  a pier  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  landing 
passengers.  They  are  charged  3 dol.  50  c.  each,  viz.,  2 dol.  for 
boat’hire  and  1 dol.  50  c.  for  disinfecting.  , 
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The  imports  and  exports  at  Progreso  have  surpassed  all  imports  and 
previous  years.  exports. 

During  1896  general  merchandise  was  imported  to  the 
value  of  346,948/._,  and  397,163  bales  were  exported  weighing 
65,762,910  kilos. 

The  establishment  at  Progreso  of  the  West  Coast  of  Yucatan 
Colonisation  Company  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  export 
of  chicle  and  logwood.  This  company  loaded  in  1896,  44 
vessels,  with  24,000  tons  of  logwood,  out  of  106  vessels  which  i^ogwood. 
loaded  logwood  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  Taking  500  tons  per 
vessel  as  an  average,  this  would  give  53,000  tons  of  logwood 
exported  during  the  year  from  this  State. 

Chicle  has  now  become  an  important  and  increasing  Chicle, 
article  of  export  from  Progreso,  and  bids  fair  to  assume  con- 
siderable proportions.  In  Tuxpam  .and  contiguous  localities, 
where  large  quantities  have  been  extracted  hitiierto,  the  short- 
sighted policy  of  destroying  the  trees  to  extract  the  gum 
has  been  carried  out  to  such,jj^an  extent  that  great  tracts  of 
chicle-producing  forests  have  become  almost  exhausted,  and  a 
supply  has  to  be  sought  elsewhere  to  supply  the  diminished 
output. 

In  this  emergency,  recourse  has  been  had  to  Yucatan  with 
most  encouraging  results.  The  company  above  referred  to 
exported  in  1896,  260,000  lbs. 

Chicle  is  the  coagulated  sap  of  the  zapote,  the  ‘*ya”  tree  of 
the  native  Maya  Indians.  There  are  several  classes  of  the 
zapote,  all  of  them  handsome,  sturdy,  forest  trees,  and  with 
their  shining  dark  green  foliage,  rough  bark,  and  trunks 
almost  like  iron  in  resonance  and  hardness  they  are  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  trees  of  the  region.  When  well  seasoned,  the 
wood  resists  insect  ravages  and  decay  in  an  almost  incredible 
degree.  In  the  ancient  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan  there  still  exist 
wooden  lintels  of  zapote  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  placed  in 
position,  no  one  knows  how  many  years  ago. 

Posts  or  piles  of  zapote  placed  either  in  fresh  or  salt  water 
are  considered  almost  indestructil)le,  but  the  sap  is  now  the  most 
valuable  attribute  of  the  tree. 

I'his  is  gathered  in  the  rainy  season,  when  it  is  called  ripe,” 
and  squads  of  chicle-gatherers  are  sent  out  to  the  forests  where 
densely  wooded  with  zapote ; boilers  are  placed  in  readiness,  and 
the  gatherers,  armed  with  wood  knives  and  ropes,  ascend  the 
trees  and  cut  canals  down  the  larger  branches  connecting  them 
with  a vertical  cut  down  one  side  of  the  trunk,  whilst  minor 
canals  are  cut  herring-bone  fashion.  Down  these  paths  the 
milky-white  sap  flows  slowly  into  the  receptacle  below. 

The  yield  of  trees  varies  in  a very  uncertain  and  inexplicable 
manner  ; one  tree  may  yield  eight  or  more  pounds  of  good  chicle, 
whilst  a tree  beside  it  of  the  same  age  and  general  appearance 
will  not  yield  halt  as  much.  If  the  cutter  is  not  expert  he  will 
cut  the  wood  besides  the  bark  which  seriously  damages  the  tree 
and  lessens  the  flow  of  the  sap.  Many  cutters  have  the  custom 
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of  cutting  canal:<  in  a winding  spiral  round  the  trunk,  but  tliis  is 
considered  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  tree,  and  is  strongly- 
denounced  by  the  Government,  which  in  its  contracts  with 
cutters  on  national  lands  binds  them  to  cut  jhe  canals  vertically. 

The  sap  properly  extracted  does  not  materially  injure  the  tree, 
although  its  growth  is  retarded. 

When  gathered  the  sap  is  coagulated  by  boiling  in  the 
cauldrons  until  it  takes  point,  i.e.,  reaches  a certain  consistency, 
when  it  is  poured  into  moulds  and  allowed  to  cool  and  harden 
and  dry.  Each  block  is  then  stitched  closely  mund  with  jute  or 
hemp  bagging,  and  is  then  ready  ior  shipment. 

The  chicle-gatherers  are  paid  by  the  weight  of  chicle  gathered 
and  much  fraud  is  practised  by  them  in  mixing  dirt,  gravel,  and 
even  cobble  stones,  and  in  some  instances  paraffin,  in  the 
substance,  cither  just  before,  or  just  after  it  is  placed  in  ihe 
moulds. 

Fir?t-cluss  chicle  should  be  of  light  colour,  almost  white, 
odorous,  and  free  from  impuri^es,  but  the  product  of  the  white 
zapote  is  generally  mixed  with  that  of  an  irderior  class  of  zapote, 
which  produces  a gum  of  a junk  or  reddish  colour,  and  the  whole 
mixture  is  turned  into  a dirty  reddish  colour  by  impurities. 

The  use  of  chicle  has  been,  until  very  recently,  practically  a 
base  for  the  various  brands  of  (diewdng  gums  that  have  of  late 
years  been  so  profusely  placed  on  the  market.  Efforts  are  now 
being  seriously  made  to  make  u serve  important  chemical  and 
practical  ends. 

Henequen  hemp  is  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
Progreso,  and  is  sent  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  where  much  is 
used  ill  the  manufacture  of  binder  twine.  It  is  reported  on  good 
authority  that  this  manufactured  article  is  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  the  Argentine 
Republic,  where  considerable  quantities  are  consumed,  and,  now 
that  a Government  premium  is  offered  for  the  manufacture  of 
twine  and  sacks  in  Yucatan,  this  subject  is  worthy  the  considera- 
tion of  British  manufacturers. 

Coal  will  soon  be  a necessity  in  Yucatan,  with  four  railroad 
companies  and  566  kiloms.  of  line,  and  30  locomotives,  that  all 
burn  wood  because  of  the  high  prices  of  coal,  viz.,  18  doi. 
Mexican  currency,  or  365.  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  By  the  present 
system  of  landing  coal,  it  costs  6 dol.  United  States  currency,  or 
255.  per  ton  alongside  the  pier  towed  in  barges  of  600  to  800  tons 
from  Pensacola. 

Now  that  coal  can  be  manipulated  almost  entirely  by 
mechanicfd  arrangements,  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, at  Tampico,  without  a complete  outfit,  can  discharge  800 
to  1,000  tons  in  24  hours,  the  steamer  using  4 winches,  at  a cost 
of  37J  c.  Mexican  currency — say  6tZ  per  ton.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  the  time  lias  arrived  for  a company  to  erect  its  own 
wharf  and  apparatus  for  handling  coal  at  Progreso  for  consump- 
tion in  Yucatan,  and  to  supply  Campeche. 

Only  40  kiloms.  are  now  required  to  connect  Merida  with 
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Campeche,  once  tlie  only  important  city  and  seaport  on  the 
peninsula  oF  Yucatan. 

The  port  is  an  open  roadstead  ; ocean-going  vessels  anchor 
from  5 to  7 miles  off  the  shore,  the  water  being  so  shallow  that 
only  vessels  of  8 or  9 feet  draught  can  get  near  to  the  town. 

Logwood  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  and  some  henequen. 

The  Cuba  and  Mexican  mail  steamships  call  there  once  a 
week,  and  are  met  by  the  same  Company’s  coasting  steamer,  with 
produce  from  Frontera  and  Laguna,  principally  hewn  timber. 

The  coaster  then  returns  to  these  ports  with  general  merchandise 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

The  inhabitants  of  Campeche  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  com- 
pletion of  the  railway  to  Merida,  in  the  hopes  that  business  will 
improve,  and  Campeche  regain  some  of  its  lost  i/nportance  as  a 
seaport. 

One  fact  that  concerns  the  coal  industry  is  that  in  the  norther 
season  Campeche  is  not  subject  to  the  heavy  sea ; as  the  shallow 
water  extends  so  far  out  from  the  shore  the  force  of  the  sea  is 
broken  before  reaching  the  beach.  Mariners  say^  that  the  weed 
on  the  bottom  off  Sisal  also  protects  the  port  of  Campeche  from 
heavy  seas. 

A new  light  was  opened  last  year  on  Los  Morros,  near 
Campeche.  It  is  55  metres  above  sea  level,  and  can  be  seen  21 
miles,  showing  three  flashes  every  13  seconds.  It  has  proved 
very  useful  to  coasting  craft,  as  well  as  to  larger  vessels  making 
the  port  at  night. 

Sisal  was  the  port  of  entry  for  Yucatan  before  Progreso.  SisaL 
The  change  was  made  in  1871,  when  the  railroad  was  projected 
from  Progreso  to  Merida,  the  capital  of  the  State,  the  distance 
from  Progreso  being  12  to  15  miles  shorter  than  from  Sisal. 

The  hemp  of  Yucatan  was  known  as  Sisal  hemp,  because  it 
was  first  put  on  the  market  in  the  United  States  I’rom  that  port, 
which  is  now  only  a fishing  village,  and  a point  where  logwood 
is  collected  for  shipment. 
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Table  A. — Eeturn  of  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Mexican  Gulf  Ports 
during  the  Years  1894-95  and  1895-96. 

O 


Imports. 


Value. 

Ports. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Increase  in 
1895-96. 

j Decease  in 
i 1895-96. 

Vera  Cruz 

T 

3,059,308 

i £ 

3,224,701 

£ 

£ 

165,393 

Tampico 

1,737,088 

728,401 

1,00^687 

Progreso 

339,342 

218,415 

120,927 

Coatzacoalcos  . . 

63,049 

8,069 

54,980 

• • 

Frontera 

61,247 

64,243 

. . 

2,996 

Matamoros  (including 
a portion  of  overland 
trade) 

55,809 

37,959 

17,850 

Campeche 

51,632 

37,279 

14,353 

. . 

Laguna . . 

16,055 

13.486 

2,569 

, , 

Tuxpam 

14,066 

10,147 

3,919 

•• 

Total 

5,397,596 

4,342,709 

1,054,896 

1 

1 

Note. — Re-converted  at  5 dol.  to  the  \l. 


Exports. 


Value. 


Ports. 

1895-96. 

1894-95. 

Increase  in 
1895-96. 

Decrease  in 
1895-96, 

Vera  Cruz 

£ 

2,235,429 

£ 

2,741,309 

£ 

£ 

505,871 

Tampico 

2,392,046 

1,554,622 

837,424 

Progreso 

810,209 

786,593 

23,616 

Coatzacoalcos  . . 

32,891 

13,567 

19,324 

Frontera 

42,886 

33,413 

9,473 

Matamoros  (including 
a portion  of  overland 
trade) 

28,529 

32.211 

3,682 

Campeche 

. . 

109,718 

93,897 

15,821 

. . 

Laguna . . 

, , 

158,442 

127,378 

31,064 

, , 

Tuxpam 

•• 

136,938 

38,227 

98,711 

•• 

Total  , . 

.. 

5,947,088 

5,421,208 

525,880 

•• 

Note. — Converted  at  10  dol.  to  the  11. 
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Table  B — Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Mexican  Gulf  Forts 
during  the  Financial  Year  1895-96. 

Entered. 


Ports. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

'total. 

Number 

of 

Passengers. 

Rum  Per  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vera  Cruz 

115 

21,954 

486 

594,911 

601 

616,865 

9,695 

Tampieo  

51 

19,166 

350 

.545,704 

401 

564,870 

1,321 

Proscreso  

397 

57,276 

391 

549,140 

788 

606,416 

3,422 

Camperhe 

825 

45,326 

195 

177,991 

1,020 

223,317 

2.451 

Laguna  

498 

45,649 

221 

.5.5,862 

719 

101,51 1 

2,033 

Frontera  

139 

10,162 

206 

84,321 

345 

94,483 

1,8.32 

Coatzacoalcos 

23 

3,160 

16S 

67,951 

191 

71,111 

1,492 

Tuxpam  

64 

8,639 

91 

129,591 

1,55 

138  230 

683 

Other  Gulf  ports  ... 

1,724 

53,203 

513 

148  144 

2,237 

201,347 

6,238 

Total 

3,836 

264,535 

2,621 

2,353,615 

6,457 

2,618,150 

29,167 

Cleared. 


Ports. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number 

of 

Passengers. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vera  Cruz 

118 

22.290 

459 

559,257 

577 

581,553 

5,116 

Tampico  

58 

21,071 

335 

534,947 

393 

556,018 

1,167 

Progreso  

385 

57,592 

396 

557,858 

781 

615,4.50 

2,178 

Campeche 

900 

44,108 

188 

109,845 

1,088 

213,953 

1.246 

Laguna  

505 

45.833 

216 

54,613 

7-’l 

100,476 

Frontera  

135 

8,394 

197 

84,881 

332 

93,275 

168 

Coat/cacoalcos 

25 

3,195 

160 

60,404 

191 

09,599 

1,441 

Tuxpam  

68 

8,856 

93 

131,051 

161 

139,947 

785 

Other  Gulf  ports  ... 

1,740 

49,798 

512 

148,324 

2,252 

198,122 

5,532 

Total 

3,934 

261,143 

2,562 

2,307,250 

6,496 

2,568,393 

17,633 

Table  0. — Imports  through  Vera  Cruz  during  the  four  years  from 
July  1,  1892,  to  June  SO,  1896. 


Value. 


Origin. 


^,^n  gland 
India  . . 


France  . . 
^Germany 
^V^nited  States 
Spain  .. 
Belgium 
^Ilaly  .. 

Other  countries 


Totals 


1895-96. 

£ 

846,757 

9,234 

855,991 

843,887 

435,584 

415,680 

337,800 

48,704 

20,949 

101,223 


3,059,268 


1894-95. 

£ 

941,229 

20,730 


961, -9 59 
942,501 
437,543 
444,849 
309,153 
31,734 
17,668 
79,768 


3,225,175 


1893-94. 

£ 

711,513 

14,744 


726,257 

667,881 

298,929 

403,320 

307,793 

31,964 

13,106 

73,862 


2,523,112 


1892-93. 

£ 

664,926 

27,540 


692,466 

721,287 

333,868 

612,223 

353,115 

42,010 

22,030 

88,299 


2,865,298 


C 2 


(2341) 


Note. — Reconverted  at  5 dol.  to  tlic  11. 


Table  D.—Peincipal  Articles  of  Importation  througli  Vera  Cruz  during  the  Three  Years  from  July  1,  1893, 

to  June  30,  1896. 
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1 Value. 
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n,ii39 
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Table  G. — Return  of  all  Shipping  at  the'  Port  of  Vera  Cruz 
during  the  Year  ended  December  31,  1896. 

Enteeed. 


Sailing.  I 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  ot 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

7 

2,353  1 

155 

228,184 

162 

230,537 

American 

35 

11,193  1 

55 

124,499 

90 

135,692 
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50 

93,769 

50 

93,769 
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37,578 

24 
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30,066 
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117 
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1 449 
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Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

1 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

1 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

.^..-British  

.--^American 

7 

2,.353 

152 
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120,637 
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,,  for  the  year 
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PORTUGAL. 


Introduction. 


Fluctuating 

exchange. 

Custom 
returns  calcu- 
lated at  rate 
of  exchange 
for  day. 
Values  given 
in  report 
calculated  at 
par. 


In  submitting  the  statistics  and  report  of  the  commerce  of 
Madeira  for  the  past  year,  a few  remarks  are  necessary  as  to  the 
method  by  which  the  values  shown  in  the  Annexes  have  been 
arrived  at.  During  the  year  1896  the  exchange  has  fluc- 
tuated between  5,600  reis  and  6,400  reis  to  the  11.  sterling,  and 
as  I am  given  to  understand  that  the  custom-house  returns  have 
been  calculated  at  the  rate  of  exchange  for  the  day,  it  is  obvious 
that  had  I taken  the  average  rate  during  the  year  that  the 
statistics  could  not  be  compared  'with  those  of  former  years, 
which  have  been  calculated  at  the  gold  standard,  viz.,  4,500 
reis  to  the  1/.  sterling.  I have,  therefore,  thought  it  advisable  to 
adopt  this  latter  rate,  and  all  the  monetary  values  given  in  the 
report  have  been  calculated  on  that  basis. 


Imports. 


Imports. 
Falling-off  in 
quantity  and 
value. 
Probable 
reason. 


Increase  in 
value  of 
goods 
imported 
from  Great 
Britain. 

Suggestions 
for  increase  of 
British  trade. 

Quotations 
vranted  in 
currency. 


As  will  be  seen  from  Annex  Xo.  1,  there  has  been  a falling- 
ofl  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  also  of  the  value  of  the 
imports  during  the  past  year.  This  will  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  failure  of  the  maize  crop  in  the  Aloroccos,  as  in  past 
years  large  consignments  of  this  product  have  been  imported 
into  the  island  during  the  months  from  September  to  December 
from  that  source,  but  owing  to  the  before-mentioned  cause  it 
became  necessary  to  import  large  quantities  from  the  Argentine 
Kepublic,  and  also  from  the  United  States.  As  these  consignments 
did  not  arrive  in  Madeira  before  the  end  of  the  year,  they  cannot 
be  included  in  the  statistics  of  1896. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  record  an  increase  of  22,840/.  in  the  value 
of  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain,  and  it  will  also  be  noticed 
that  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  imports  to  Madeira 
w^ere  from  British  markets.  I am  strongly  convinced  that  this 
increase  wmuld  be  largely  augmented  were  English  manufacturers 
to  act  on  the  suggestion  so  forcibly  urged  by  Mr.  Consul 
Crawford  in  last  year’s  report  of  sending  commercial  travellers 
wdio  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  with  samples  of  their 
goods,  w4io  would  give  quotations  in  Portuguese  currency,  and 


wdio  wmuld  see  for  themselves  'what  class  of  goods  were  most 
suitable  for  the  local  markets.  I am  full)'  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  stand  in  the  w'ay  of  quoting  prices  in  a currency  that 
fluctuates  in  value  from  day  to  day,  but  I W'ould  suggest  that 


being 


calculated  at 


German  and 
French  firms 
supply  small 
orders. 

British  firms 
refuse  orders 
belovr  a 
certain  value. 


this  can  be  surmounted  by  all  quotations 

the  gold  standard  of  4,500  reis.  to  the  11.  sterling,  subject  to 
latever  may  be  the  current  rate  of  exchange  for  bills  at  sight. 

I have  also  been  informed  on  reliable  authority,  that  whereas 
German  and  French  manufacturers  are  willing  to  supply  goods 
in  comparatively  small  quantities,  English  firms  refuse  to  take 
orders  below  a certain  value,  and  this  naturally  operates 
against  British  trade. 
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Exp07'ts, 

The  decre?ise  shown  in  the  import  trade  of  the  island  has  Decrease  in 
also  made  itself  noticeable  in  the  exports,  though  to  a lesser  exports, 
extent,  the  hdling-off  being  13,064/. ; this  may  be  accounted  for  Accounted  for 
by  a decrease  in  the  value  of  the  wine  which  has  been  ex-  by  differences 
ported  during  the  year,  and  vvhich  amounts  to  13,884/.,^“^^^"®®^ 
although  the  falling-off  in  quantity  is  only  84  pipes.  wmeexporte  , 

I have  explained  under  various  headings  that  the  custom-  Cnstom-Uous© 
house  returns  of  the  export  trade  of  Madeira  cannot  be  taken  as  returns  not 
a correct  gauge  of  the  actual  value  of  the  articles  exported  from  reliable, 
the  island,  as  large  quantities  of  various  goods  are  purchased  by  Visitors  Urge 
visitors,  of  which  no  return  is  made  to  the  customs  authorities.  purchasers. 

A few  remarks  on  the  production,  &c.,  of  the  principal 
articles  of  export,  &c.,  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  report. 


Wine, 

Wine,  as  usual,  forms  by  far  the  most  important  export 
from  Madeira,  and  although  the  vintage  of  1896  was  inferior  in 
quantity  to  that  of  1895,  yet  the  trade  bids  fair  to  attain  a 
similar  position  in  the  markets  of  the  world  to  that  which  it 
held  prior  to  the  vines  being  attacked  by  “ oidium  ” in  the  year 
1851.  This  satisfactory  state  of  afhiirs  has  been  chiefly  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  of  American  vines,  which,  being  disease- 
resisting,  are  used  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  different  varie- 
ties of  grape  that  are  used  in  the  production  of  the  wine  for 
which  the  island  is  so  justly  celebrated.  The  Madeira  wine 
trade  bids  fair  to  receive  a great  impetus  from  the  action  of  a 
leading  firm  of  wine  exporters  in  this  island,  which,  supported  by  impetus 
other  firms  and  by  a large  number  of  wine  growers,  has  brought  given  to 
an  action  in  the  French  courts  against  the  unjustifiable  use  of  Madeira  wine 
the  name  ‘^Madeira”  or  ‘‘Madere^’  for  wines  other  than  the 
produce  of  the  island.  It  appears  that  large  quantities  of  in  French 
so-called  Madeira  are  consumed  in  Europe  which  are  courts, 
not  the  produce  of  the  island,  and  the  elimination  of  such 
spurious  wines  from  the  world’s  markets  cannot  fail  to  market  under 
bring  forward  the  genuine  island-grown  wine,  and  will  help  to  the  name  of 
establish  more  firmly  than  ever  the  reputation  that  the  vintages  Madeira, 
of  Madeira  have  so  long  enjoyed.  This  action  is  based  on  the 
treaty  of  March  20,  1883,  and  the  Madrid  Proctocol  of  April 
15,  1891,  to  which  Portugal  adhered,  and  to  which  Great  Britain 
is  a party,  and  it  behoves  dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
study  this  treaty  in  all  its  aspects. 


Embroidery. 

This  branch  of  industry  has,  according  to  the  customs  returns, 
likewise  fallen  off  during  the  past  year  both  in  quantity  and  in 
value,  but  these  statistics  can  in  no  way  be  taken  as  conveying  a 
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proper  estimate  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  this  description  of 
work  which  leaves  the  island,  lor  a very  large  and  increasing 
retail  business  is  done  with  the  visitors,  and  few  ladies  return 
home  without  having  purchased  some  samples  of  Madeira 
-embroidery.  This  retail  business  is  very  largely  augmented  by 
what  is  sold  to  the  passengers  on  board  the  vessels  that  make  the 
island  a port  of  call,  and  as  no  returns  of  these  sales  are  made  to 
the  customs  authorities,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a correct  idea  of 
the  development  of  this  branch  of  local  industry,  but  I am  firmly 
convinced  that  it  has  not  decreased  during  the  past  year  to  the 
extent  that  is  shown  by  the  statistics  with  which  I liave  been 
furnished. 

This  industry  gives  but  poor  return  to  those  who  are  employed 
at  it,  the  work  being  almost  entirely  done  by  the  poorer  class  of 
peasants  in  their  homes.  They  are  as  a rule  pjaid  by  piece-work, 
the  exporter  providing  the  materials  and  paying  an  agreed-upon 
sum  when  the  work  is  returned  finished. 

The  commoner  class  of  embroiderj^  is  worked  on  French  cam- 
bric, whilst  for  the  better  qualities  Irish  linen  is  used. 

Germany  is  by  far  the  largest  purchaser  of  this  class  of  work, 
and  the  demand  has  for  some  years  been  greater  than  the  supply, 
the  consequence  being  that  the  work  has  deteriorated  in  quality, 
the  exporters  requiring  lower-piiced  worked  turned  out  with 
greater  rapidity  than  heretofore. 


Wickerwork. 

This  industry  has  lately  been  started  in  the  east-end  of 
London,  and  considerable  quantities  are  made  in  the  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  institutions  throughout  the  United  Kingdom:  in 
consequence  of  this  a fairly  large  and  increasing  export  trade  is 
being  done  in  the  osiers,”  of  which  the  wickerwork  is  made. 

The  osier  grown  in  Madeira  is  closely  allied  to  the  willow, 
being  botanicaily  classified  “ Salix  Viminalis.”  They  are  chiefly 
grown  at  the  north  side  of  the  island,  as  they  thrive  to  perfec- 
tion on  the  wet  portions  of  land  in  proximity  to  the  Kibeiros,” 
or  mountain  streams,  which  overflow  their  banks  during  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  months. 

Owing  to  the  deficient  water  supply  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  wickerwork  industry  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  peasant  class,  who  live  on  the  higher 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  where  a plentiful  supply  of  water  is 
obtainable — this  being  a sine  qvA  non  to  enable  the  worker  to 
bend  the  osiers  to  the  required  shapes  of  the  many  articles  'which 
are  made  in  wickerwork. 

Here  again,  the  custom-house  returns  are  entirely  misleading, 
and  cannot  be  taken  as  any  indication  of  tie  extent  of  this 
industry,  as  Funchal,  being  a port  of  call  for  provisions,  and  for 
coaling  purposes,  of  vessels  bound  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  AVest  Coast  of  Africa,  and  also  South  America,  the  quantity 
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of  wickerwork  purchased  on  board  by  the  passengers  in  transit 
is  very  considerable,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  large  quan- 
tities that  are  taken  to  England  by  the  visitors  who  make 
Madeira  their  winter  residence.  Of  this  very  important  retail 
trade  no  return  is  made  to  the  customs  authorities,  the  statistics 
from  that  department  merely  indicating  what  has  been  exported 
as  cargo  and  declared  as  such  on  the  shipping  manifest. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables, 

The  fruit  trade  of  the  island  has  been  treated  at  greater 
length  in  a report  which  I had  the  honour  to  submit  to  your 
Lordship  last  October  (Miscellaneous  Series  No.  408),  and,  as  I 
mentioned  in  that  report,  bananas  form  by  far  tlie  greatest  pro- 
portion of  the  fruit  exported  from  Madeira,  the  trade  being 
continued  all  the  year  round.  In  this  trade  Madeira  and  the 
Canary  Islands  will  in  all  probability  have  to  compete  with  a fresh 
rival,  as  specially-built  steamers  are  being  run  from  Jamaica  to 
London,  in  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  divert  a portion  of  the  trade 
to  that  island. 

As  will  be  seen  from  Annex  No.  2,  this  branch  of  trade 
shows  a decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  1,644Z.,  which  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  and  is  mainly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  success- 
ful rivalry  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  export  of  vegetables  chiefly  consists  of  potatoes  and 
onions  to  the  West  Indies  and  adjoining  mainland,  which  are 
mostly  carried  in  English  steamers  and  a few  Portuguese  sailing 
vessels  during  the  months  of  June  to  November. 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring  months  large  quantities 
of  French  beans  are  shipped  to  England,  but  in  this  department 
also  the  Canary  Islands  are  fast  cutting  out  the  Madeira-grown 
produce,  and  before  many  years  are  gone  I doubt  if  such  a thing 
as  vegetables  of  any  kind  will  form  an  item  of  export  to  the 
English  markets. 

Sugar, 

This  crop  now  forms  a very  important  agricultural  product 
of  the  island,  and  each  year  sees  more  land  devoted  to  its  culti- 
vation. 

The  cane  crop  of  1896  was  very  much  superior  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  than  any  year  since  1868 — when  the  canes  were 
attacked  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  disease  ^‘Nonagri 
Sacchari” — but  even  under  these  favourable  circumstances  the 
Island-grown  sugar  is  placed  on  the  local  mark(5ts  at  a price 
only  sufficiently  lovver  than  imported  sugar  to  make  it  worth 
while  for  the  consumer  to  purchase  the  Island- manufactured 
sugar ; this  is  not  on  account  of  any  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  solely  because  the  local  manufacturer  takes  every 
advantage  of  the  heavy  protective  duties  and  octroi  imposed  on 
all  imported  sugar. 
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There  are  four  mills  in  Madeira  that  crush  the  cane  and  manu- 
facture sugar,  hut  besides  these  there  are  many  smaller 
Spirit  distilled  establishments  where  only  spirit  is  distilled,  large  quantities  of 
from  sugar-  this  being  used  to  fortify  the  Island  vintages,  the  spirit  obtained 
t^^a^t from  sugar-cane  being  much  preferable  to  that  obtained  from 
other  sources  for  the  treatment  and  preservation  of  Madeira 
wine. 

Wheat, 

The  Island  produces  only  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  wheat 
that  is  required  for  local  consumption,  and  a very  small  quantity 
of  this  crop  finds  its  way  to  the  market,  it  being  almost  all  kept 
by  the  peasant  growers  for  their  own  requirements. 

Like  as  in  Portugal,  the  Government  fixes  the  quantity  of 
wheat  to  be  imporied  during  the  year,  viz.,  from  August  31  to 
August  31,  and  apportions  the  quantity  between  the  millers  and 
importers,  who  are  compelled  to  purchase  the  Island-grown  crop 
at  the  price  fixed  year  by  year  in  their  proportions.  The  Govern- 
ment also  fixes  the  duty  on  that  which  may  be  imported,  which 
for  the  year  1895-96  was  20  reis  (1^/.)  per  kilo.,  but  this  year, 
owing  to  the  advance  in  price  of  foreign-grown  wheat,  the 
Government  have  reduced  the  duty  to  8 reis  per  kilo,  for  one- 
third  the  quantity  fixed  lor  importation,  to  be  imported  before 
January  31,  or  shipped  in  Portuguese  bottoms  before  that  date. 

The  quantity  fixed  for  importation  between  August  31,  1896, 
and  September  1,  1897,  is  5,500,000  kilos.,  or  5,500  tons  of 
1,000  kilos. 

The  mills  and  dealers  were  registered  in  1893,  and  no  new 
ones  are  allowed  to  be  established  except  under  very  exceptional 
circumstances. 


Maize. 

This  cereal  is  only  grown  in  very  small  quantities,  and  can 
scarcely  figure  as  an  Island  product.  The  large  supplies  con- 
sumed are  chiefly  derived — in  fact,  almost  exclusively — from  the 
Moroccos,  whence  it  comes  to  Madeira  in  bulk  carried  in  small 
Portuguese  sailing  vessels.  The  destruction  of  the  Morocco 
maize  crops,  however,  by  locusts  since  1893  has  caused  the 
dealers  to  import  from  the  United  States  and  also  from  the 
Argentine  Kepublic,  whence  it  has  arrived  in  English  vessels 
bound  to  Europe. 

The  duty  on  imported  maize  has  been  fixed  at  12  reis 
per  kilo. 

This  system  of  protection  is  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
farmers,  but  it  is  most  certainly  the  opposite  to  the  consumer,  as 
bread  is  so  high-priced  that  the  poorer  class  have  resort  to  using 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  other  inferior  qualities  of  farinaceoiis 
foods. 
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Public  Health, 

In  last  year’s  report  Mr.  Consul  Crawfoi’d  called  attention  to 
the  unsatisfactory  sanitary  condition  of  Funchal,  but  finding  that 
his  remarks  had,  to  a great  extent,  been  misconstrued,  he  reported 
to  your  Lordship  in  a despatch  which  was  published  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  tlournal  last  November,  ‘'that  several  of  the 
fountains  in  the  towns  had  been  supplied  with  pure  drinking 
water,” and  “that  there  seemed  a desire  with  every  one  in  authority 
to  put  the  town  in  a thoroughly  sanitary  condition.”  The  result  Public  health 
of  the  improvement  before  mentioned  very  soon  manifested  itself,  most 
the  public  health  being  in  a most  satisfactory  condition,  a well-  excellent, 
known  local  medical  man  expressing  it  as  his  opinion  that  an 
epidemic  of  health  existed. 

During  the  summer  months  the  Municipal  Council  invited  Water  supply, 
tenders  for  supplying  the  town  with  pure  water,  the  concession 
to  last  for  99  years.  However,  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  terms 
offered — after  having  advertised  the  contract  in  the  English, 
Portuguese,  and  French  papers — no  tenders  were  received.  The 
municipal  authorities,  therefore,  determined  to  do  what  lay  in 
their  power  to  place  the  princi|)al  fountains  (“  Joao  Diniz  that 
supply  the  public  with  water  for  household  purposes  above  sus- 
picion. At  the  time  of  writing — under  tlie  superintendence  of  a 
competent  engineer — the  drainage  of  Government  House,  which 
is  in  close  proximity  to  the  public  fountains,  is  being  entirely 
remodelled,  and  the  work  is  being  expeditiously  proceeded  with. 

It  is  being  diverted  clear  of  all  buildings,  and  does  not  pass 
under  Government  House,  as  heretofore.  When  these  works  are 
finished,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  any  infiltration  or 
percolation  to  take  place,  and  on  completion  the  authorities  will 
no  doubt  see  the  necessity  of  having  the  water  analysed,  and  the 
resulting  analysis  largely  circulated. 

I have  appended  in  Annex  No.  5 the  rainfall  at  Funchal, 
which  has  been  carefully  noted  by  myself.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  during  the  year  1896  the  total  precipitation  did  not 
amount  to  one-half  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  which  was  very 
abnormal,  but  the  total  of  1896,  viz.,  26*70  inches,  may  be  taken 
as  the  average  rainfall  of  Funchal  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Public  Works. 

During  the  past  year,  with  the  exception  of  a short,  narrow-  Narrow-gau-e 
gauge  tramway  joining  the  pier  with  the  Kiggenbach  Hail  way  to  tramway  "" 
the  Mount  Church,  and  the  scheme  to  illuminate  the  city  by  Electric  light 
electricity,  no  public  works  of  any  importance  have  been 
inaugurated  in  Madeira. 

T1  le  Madeira  Electric  Lighting  Company,  Limited,  is  an  English 
English-formed  company,  having  a share  capital  of  35,000/.,  of  company, 
which  15,000/.  is  debenture  stock,  bearing  an  interest  of  5^  per 
cent.  This  company  obtained  a concession  for  40  years  from  the 
Municipality,  and  are  fast  [)ushlng  forward  the  works  towards 
completion.  The  necessary  plant  for  the  installation  is  ofpiantof 
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English  manufacture,  and  has  been  admitted  under  special 
arrangement  free  of  duty.  The  contractors  also  are  English,  and 
they  hope  to  have  the  works  completed  early  in  the  summer, 
when  the  present  means  of  illumination — which  is  by  petroleum 
lamps — will  be  superseded  by  one  which  will  be  more  in  keeping 
with  modern  requirements. 


Shipping. 

On  looking  at  the  returns  of  the  ocean-going  vessels  that 
have  visited  the  port  of  Funchal  during  1896  (Annex  No.  4), 
and  comparing  them  with  those  of  tiie  previous  year,  it  is  most 
satiisfactory  to  note  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  Britisii 
shipping  of  44  vessels  as  having  entered  and  of  46  as  having 
cleared  at  tlie  port.  The  total  returns  of  shipping  likewise  show 
an  increase  of  29  vessels  in  both  these  departments. 

A table  showing  the  various  steamship  lines,  and  the  number 
of  their  vessels  that  make  Funchal  a port  of  call,  is  appended  ; — 


Nationality. 

Lines. 

Number 
of  Vessels. 

Portuguese  . . 

Empreza  Nacional 

27 

Empreza  lusulana 

24 

Austrian 

Imperial  Kojal  Mail  Steamers  of  Austrian  Lloyd’s 

2 

German 

Hamburg  South  American  Steamship  Company  . . 

48 

Carl  Woernianu  and  Company 

29 

Pleasure  Steamers 

2 

British 

Union  Steamship  Gompany,  Limited  (Eoyal  Mail) 

52 

,,  ,,  „ (Intermeuiate) 

17 

Castle  Steamship  Company,  Limited  (Royal  Mail). . 

52 

„ „ „ (Intermediate) 

12 

Red  Cross  Line 

40 

Booth  Steamship  Company  ., 

47 

Forwood  Bros.,  and  Company  . . . . . . 

45 

African  Steamship  Company,  Limited 

24 

British  and  African  Steam  Navigation  Company, 

Limited 

27 

Messis.  Lamport  and  Holt  .. 

5 

Prince  Line 

28 

Messrs.  Scrutton,  Sons,  and  Co.,  and  various 

steamers  laking  onions  and  potatoes  to  West 

Indies  and  Denicrara 

14 

1 

Messrs.  Allen  Bros.,  and  other  steamers  with 

cattle  and  sheep,  &c.,  from  River  Plate  . . 

14 

Vessels  bringing  coal  to  the  port 

35 

French 

Society  G^n^rale  de  Transports  Maritimesa  Vapeur 

I 

11 

1 

“ Chargeurs  Reuuis  ” . . 

12 
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Annex  1. — Table  showing  the  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to 
Madeira  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


1896. 

1895. 

Articles. 

i 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 

1 

1 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Coals  . . . . . . I 

77,289 

51,826 

77,014 

45,817 

Dry  goods 

162 

29,276 

110 

21,972 

Maize  . . 

5,840 

25,552 

8,011 

50,880 

Wheat 

4,303 

38,622 

4,411 

40,617 

Rice 

674 

6,167 

639 

5,767 

Other  articles  . . . . j 

1 • • 

64,530 

65,288 

Total 

88,268 

215,973 

90,185 

230,341 

Note. — These  values  have  been  calculated  at  4,500  reis  to  the  11.  sterling. 


Annex  2. — Eeturn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from 
Madeira  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


1896. 

1895. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

1 

Value. 

1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

j 

£ 

£ 

Wine  

Pipes 

5,770 

154,064 

5,854 

167,948 

Embroidery  

Tons 

28 

4,898 

50 1 

8,969 

Vegetables  and  fruit  ... 

,, 

1,648 

6,557 

2,006 

8,201 

Wickerwork  

,, 

92 

1,234 

4‘>i 

342 

Other  articles  

26,123 

20,480 

Total  

Pipes 

Tons 

5,770  7 
l,768i 

192,876 

f 5,854  7 

1 2,099  S 

205,940 

Note.— These  values  have  been  calculated  at  the  rate  of  4,500  reis  to  11.  sterling. 


Annex  3.— Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported 
from  and  Imported  to  Madeira  from  and  to  Foreign 
Countries  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Country. 

1 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

^.^^reat  Britain  . . 
^^ussia  . . 
^^-^ermany 
Morocco 
/"Erance  . . 
America 
Other  countries 

£ 

67,981 
38,673 
30,347 
14 
25  802 
607 
29,472 

£ 

70,286 

40,352 

34,800 

60 

29,642 

33 

30,777 

£ 

137,439 

177 

18,710 

3,421 

3,521 

42,248 

10,456 

£ 

114,599 

54 

13,186 

33,749 

3,075 

49,723 

15,955 

Total 

192,876 

205,940 

215,972 

230,341 

Note. — These  values  have  been  calculated  at  the  rate  of  4,500  reis  to  the  IL 
sterling. 
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Annex  5. — Table  showing  the  Animal  Kainfall  for  the  Years 

1896-95. 


Month. 

1896. 

1895. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

January 

3*48 

5 -75 

February  . . 

2-63 

9 -12 

March 

1 -45 

2-97 

April 

0 -32 

4 -07 

May  j 

0-57 

1 *51 

0-45 

July  1 

August 

September  .. 

o’- *16 

5 -*58 

October 

8 -74 

18-43 

November  . . 

6-66 

7 -04 

December  .. 

1 -75 

3-30 

Total  . . . . ' 

26-70 

57-28 

Note.— These  observations  were  taken  2^0  feet  above  the  sea-leveJ. 
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(Eeceived  at  Foreign  Office,  April  6,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  a Report  on  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  this  Consular  District  for  the  past  year, 
together  with  a copy  of  a Report  by  Mr.  Consular-Agent 
Amzalak  on  the  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Jaffa. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  JOHN  DICKSON. 
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The  trade  of  this  Consular  district  showed,  on  the  whole,  an  General 
improvement  on  1895,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  remarks, 
in  1896  being  629,537/.,  as  against  558,896/.  in  1895,  or  an 
increase  of  70,641/.  on  the  latter  year.  Although  the  harvest 
w'as  not  a particularly  good  one,  there  was  a fair  amount  of  busi- 
ness done,  and  there  was  more  than  usual  activity  in  the  export 
trade,  a glance  at  the  annexed  tables  showing  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  almost  every  article  sent  out  of  the 
(2342)  A 2 
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Exports, 


Imports. 


Petroleum. 


Flour. 


country.  Certain  kinds  of  agricultural  products  appear  to  have 
b('en  in  greater  demand  than  the  previous  year  in  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  France,  which  induced  shippers  to  make  large  con- 
signments to  these  countries,  thus  giving  a considerable  stimulus 
to  the  export  trade.  The  import  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
somewhat  dull,  principally  in  consequence  of  the  market  hiving 
been  overslocked,  and  on  account  of  communication  with  Egypt 
having  been  restricted  by  the  quarantine  regulations,  which  ivere 
in  force  for  several  months,  as  a result  of  the  ch.olera  epidemic  in 
that  country. 

The  statistics  furnished  by  the  Jafhi  Consular  Agency  show 
that  there  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the  exports  from 
Palestine  in  1896,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  total 
amount  in  value  of  the  articles  exported  in  1896  being  373,447^., 
as  against  282,906/.  in  1895,  or  an  augmentation  of  90,541/. 

This  increase  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  exportation  of 
maize,  olive-oil,  wool,  colocynth,  hides,  beans,  wine,  and  sundries. 

Oranges  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exported  in  quite  the 
same  quantity  as  in  the  previous  year,  but  the  amount  in  value 
was  greater,  about  72,600/.  woi  th  having  been  exported  in  1896, 
as  compared  with  65,000/.  in  1895.  The  demand,  however,  still 
continues  to  be  good  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  new  gardens  ^Yhich  are  annually  being  laid  out 
by  planters  for  the  growth  ol  the  fruit.  The  business  is  chiefly 
carried  on  with  London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  through  the 
agency  of  British  subjects  on  the  spot. 

The  import  trade  shows  a falling-off  in  1896  as  compared 
with  1895,  due  to  a great  extent  to  the  causes  referred  to  above, 
viz.,  overstocking  of  the  market,  and  quarantine  restrictions. 
The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  1896  amounted  to  256,090/., 
as  against  275,990/.  in  1895,  or  a diminution  of  19,900/. 

The  only  articles  imported  which  show  an  increase  in  1896 
are  petroleum,  hardware,  the  better  qualities  of  cloth,  tiles,  iron, 
and  flour,  the  last  having  been  imported  to  the  extent  of  14,510/., 
as  against  7,200/.  in  1895. 

The  demand  for  petroleum  continues  to  be  steady  and  some- 
wdiat  on  the  increase,  coal-gas  as  yet  not  being  in  use  in  this 
country.  It  is  principally  imported  from  Kussia. 

The  wheat  harvest  having  been  somewhat  below  the  average 
in  1896,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  flour,  a very 
fair  amount  having  been  imported  from  Odessa  and  Mersina  in 
Asia  Minor. 


British  trade. 


Much  attention  having  during  tlie  past  year  been  drawn  to 
the  importance  of  extending  and  promoting  British  trade  abroad, 
a lew  remarks  on  the  subject  may  not  be  out  of  place,  although 
the  trade  in  British  goods  in  Palestine  is  almost  insignificant, 
when  compared  with  what  it  is  in  other  parts  of  Turkey. 

The  importation  of  articles  of  British  manufacture  does  show, 
according  to  the  returns,  a tendency  towards  diminution,  although 
this  is  hardly  a sufficient  [)roof  ihat  the  trade  is  actually  decreasing, 
for  several  articles,  the  products  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
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imported  from  Egypt,  and  other  places  in  Turkey,  and  do  not 
always  figure  as  British  goods. 

Taking,  however,  tlie  total  value  of  the  imports  from  the  Imports  from 
United  Kingdom  for  each  of  the  last  three  years,  it  will  be  seen  the  United 
that  in  1894  tliey  amounted  to  15-6  per  cent,  of  the  total  im- 
ports,  in  1895  to  10  5 per  cent.,  and  in  1896  to  10  8 per  cent., 
indicating  a downw^ard  tendency. 

The  values  of  the  importations  from  France  during  the  three  Imports 
years  in  question  w ere,  in  1894,  17  per  cent.,  in  1895,  16*3  per  France, 
cent.,  and  in  1896,  16’6  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports,  also  show- 
ing a tendency  towards  diminution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  from  Germany  w'ere  7*3  per  Imports 
cent,  of  the  total  imports  in  1894,  8 5 per  cent,  in  1895,  and 
8 9 per  cent,  in  1896,  or  a gradual  gain  for  German  trade,  which 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  other  parts  of  ti).e  w’orld. 

This  increase  in  the  trade  in  German  goods  is,  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  unquestionably  due  to  the  system  adopted 
by  German  mercantile  firms  of  sending  out  commercial  travellers 
to  exlubit  samples  <>f  manufactures,  and  to  study  the  wants  and 
market  prices  of  the  pfiaces  visited. 

The  number  of  commercial  travellers  who  visited  Palestine  in  Commercial 
1896  of  different  nationalities  is  as  follows  : — travellers. 


Nationality. 


Number. 


English 

4 

GeiMum 

29 

Aufctriun 

J8 

French 

13 

Swiss 

3 

Iialian 

2 

Belgian 

1 

Tw’O  of  the  English  commercial  travellers  represented  five 
London  firms,  and  the  other  two,  one  a Liverpool,  and  the  other 
a Scotch  firm.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tiie  system  ado[>ted 
by  Germany  explains  the  gradual  increase  of  the  trade  in  German  Advantages  of 
goods,  for  the  only  efficient  w'ay  of,  learning  the  wmnts  of  the  employing 
markets  of  diff'erent  countries  is  by  sending  out  persons  with  tra™dlerT^ 
technical  knowledge  and  training,  who  at  a glance  can  tell  what 
is  required,  and  can  inform  tlieir  emj)loyers  accordin£»ly.  By 
careful  enquiries,  moreover,  on  the  spot  the  solvability  and 
respectability  of  merchants  and  traders  can  be  ascertained,  and 
long  credits  given  if  necessary.  ' 

The  system  adojited  by  British  firms  of  advertising  largely  Advertising 
by  means  of  circulars  does,  it  must  be  admitted,  help  to  promote 
trade,  and  in  some  countries  perhaps  more  so  than  in  others,  ' 

but  it  can  never  have  tl.e  same  effect  as  the  employment  of 
travelling  agents,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wishes  and 
views  of  their  principals,  and  possessing  a knowdedge  of  foreign 
languao;e.'^.  Less  expenditure  in  the  printing  and  distribution 
(2342)  " A 3 
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Demand  for 
articles  of 
foreign 
maniTaoture. 


Value  of 
most  impor- 
tant British 
goods 
imported 


Average 
market  value 
of  British 
goods  in 
1806. 


abroad  of  elaborately  got-up  circulars,  giving  iidonnation  only 
in  the  English  language,  and  a little  more  outlay  in  the  employ- 
ment of  com[ietent  travelling  agents  will  do  more  than  anything 
else  towards  regaining  the  groiuid  which  Is  now,  apparently, 
being  gradually  lost  by  British  trade. 

The  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  mostly  in  demand  in 
Palestine  do  not  differ  from  those  which  are  sold  in  the  more 
important  seaports  and  towns  in  Turkey,  nor  are  there  any 
manufactories  in  the  country  employing  raw  material  from 
abroad.  Should,  however,  any  article,  especially  in  the  way  of 
textiles,  find  more  than  usual  favoui*  here,  samples  will  be 
furnished  without  delay.  The  foliowdng  values  of  the  most 
important  goods  imported  into  this  country  during  the  past 
year  from  the  United  Kingdom  will  give  some  idea  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  British  trade: — 


Articles. 

Value. 

Cotton  manufactures — 

£ 

£ 

Piece  goeds. . 

..  1,815 

Made-up  goods 
WoolP-n  manufactures — 

• • 

..  7,200 

9,015 

Cloth 

..  350 

Blankets  . . 

..  150 

£00 

Pugs 

70 

Hosiery 

..  ICO 

170 

Piee  .. 

5500 

Tea 

. . • «, 

625 

Confectionery.. 

• . - j 

450 

Tinned  provisions 

1,350 

Spirits,. 

6.50 

Iron  .. 

1,650 

Hardware 

1,200 

Saddlery 

140 

Druys  . . 

2n0 

Paints  and  varnishes.. 

750 

Coal  . . 

4,325 

lomcy  goods  . . 

1,200 

Other  articles . . 

2i:’5 

Total 

.. 

.. 

27,900 

With  regard  to  the  market  values  of  the  principal  articles  of 
British  manufacture,  &c.,  the  following  can  be  taken  as  a fair 
average  of  the  wholesale  price  during  the  past  year,  after  pay- 
ment of  import  duty  : — 
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Articles. 

Pr 

F rom — 

ice. 

To 

Remarks. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

Cotton  manufactures — 

T-cloths 

0 

9 

0 

11 

Per  lb. 

Shirtings 

14 

0 

18 

0 

„ piece  of  39  j^ards. 

M:ule-up  goods 

0 , 

2 

0 

5 

„ yard. 

Woollen  goods — 

Cloth 

1 

6 

8 

0 

„ „ 

Blankets 

5 

0 

20 

0 

Each. 

Rugs  . . 

i 

6 

3 

0 

i^r  yard. 

Hosiery 

2 

0 

5 

0 

„ piece. 

Confect  ionery  and  tinned 

provisions 

.. 

About  20  per  cent,  more 

1 

than  the  cost  price. 

Havel  ware 

1 

Sad <i lory. . 

1 

/ 

About  20  per  cent,  more 

])rngs 

f ■' 

1 

than  the  cost  price. 

Paints  and  varnishes  . . 

J 

Rice  (Rangoon).. 

20 

0 

Per  bag  of  220  lbs. 

Iron — 

Sheet  . . 

20 

0 

Per  220  lbs. 

Ear  .. 

16 

0 

9f  If 

Coal — 

Patent  fuel  . . 

30 

0 

Per  Ion. 

Catdiif 

32 

6 

fy  fy 

Tlie  total  number  of  vessels  that  called  at  the  port  of  Jaffa  Shipping, 
during  the  year  1896  was  778  with  an  nggregate  tonnage  of 
511,335  tons,  as  against  833  and  603,668  tons  in  1895.  Of 
these  80  were  British,  with  a total  tonnage  of  75,406  tons,  being 
16  vessels  and  3,490  tons  less  than  in  1895.  The  quarantine 
regulations,  however,  obliged  vessels  to  avoid  Jaffa,  as  arrivals 
from  Bgyi>t  had  to  perform  quarantine  at  Beyrout,  and  a few 
of  the  larger  boats  returned  to  Jaffix  afterwards.  It  will  be 
noticed,  on  comparing  the  return  of  1896  with  that  of  1895,  that 
fewer  Austrian,  French,  and  Egyptian  vessels,  as  well  as  British, 
touch.ed  at  Jaffa  in  1896  than  the  previous  year,  goods  for  Jaffa 
being  transhipped  at  Beyrout  to  vessels  returning  to  Jaffa  from 
the  nortli.  Of  the  larger  companies  engaged  in  the  trade  on 
the  Palestine  and  Syrian  coast,  the  Austrian  Lloyd’s  Steam 
Nowigation  Company  employed  the  greatest  number  of  steam 
vessels  during  the  year;  those  of  the  French  Mcssageries 
jMaritimes  were,  how^ever,  of  somewhat  larger  tonnage.  Nearly 
all  the  sailing  vessels  sh.own  in  the  return  were  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade,  and  flew  the  Turkish  Hag. 

The  harvest  on  the  whole  \vas  not  a good  one  in  1896,  the  Agriculture, 
crop  of  wheat  and  barley  especially  being  deficient.  This 
was  owing  to  the  \vant  of  rain  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  to 
the  drain  on  the  INIohammedan  labouring  classes  for  military 
service,  in  consequence  of  the  calling  out  of  the  reserves, 
which  obliged  the  able-bodied  from  among  the  rural  portion  of 
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TURKEY. 


Wine 

manufacture. 


Public  works. 


Jordan 
bnd^^e  nearly 
carried  away. 


Iron  bridge 
near  J afla 
wrecked. 


The  Jaffa- 
Jerusalem 
Railway. 


Exports  in 
1896. 


Sesame  seed . 


the  population  to  abandon  their  occupations.  The  olive  crop, 
however,  was  a good  one,  and  the  manufacture  of  oil  for  exporta- 
tion was  considerable.  Some  of  the  other  crops  also,  such  as 
beans  and  sesame  seed,  were  abundant.  The  number  of  orange 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Jaha  are  yearly  extending,  fresh  tracts 
of  land  being  constantly  brought  under  cultivation  with  a view  to 
increasing  the  production  of  the  fruit,  the  soil  being  very  favour- 
able for  the  growth  of  the  trees,  and  the  risks  incurred  of  losses 
from  disease  and  other  causes  amounting  to  almost  nil.  The 
manufacture  of  wine  in  the  German  and  Jew’ish  colonies  also  con- 
tinues to  increase,  and  the  quality  of  the  wine  is  improving 
every  year.  This  industry  promises  to  become  more  important, 
as  attention  is  now’  devoted  to  the  production  of  wine  for  exporta- 
tion as  well  as  for  local  consumption. 

No  public  works  worth  recording  were  undertaken  in 
Jerusalem  or  its  vicinity  during  the  past  year,  though  w’orks  of 
utility,  such  as  a good  bridge  across  the  Jordan,  and  carriage 
roads  connecting  Jerusalem  with  some  of  the  more  important 
towns  and  villages  in  Palestine  are  much  needed.  The  wooden 
bridge  across  the  Jordan  wvs  almost  carried  aw’ay  by  the  floods 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  traffic  with  places  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  was  for  a while  at  a standstill.  A fine  iron  bridge, 
manufactured  at  the  “Eiffel  ” works  in  Paris,  and  erected  over  a 
stream  near  Jaffa,  on  the  high  road  to  Nablous,  at  a cost  of 
nearly  4,000/.,  also  partially  collapsed,  and  can  only  be  repaired 
at  great  expense  during  the  coming  dry  season.  The  raihvay 
between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  is  in  good  working  order,  and  the 
trains  run  with  great  regularity  between  the  two  places.  About 
15,000  tons  of  merchandise  were  transported  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem,  and  about  1,200  tons  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa  during 
the  past  year.  The  company  are  doing  their  utmost  to  obtain  a 
concession  for  building  a quay  alongside  of  the  landing-place  at 
Jaffa,  and  running  their  waggons  from  the  station  to  the  custom- 
house, a distance  of  about  a mile,  which  will  afford  increased 
facilities  for  the  carriage  of  goods  and  passengers  arriving  direct 
for  Jerusalem. 


Jaffa. 

Mr.  Consular-Agent  Amzalak  reports  as  follows:  — 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  port  of  Jaff  i during 
the  past  year  was  373,447/.,  agaim^t  282,906/.  in  1895.  This 
increase  is  noticeable  in  the  princijial  articles  of  export,  such  as 
maize,  olive  oil,  sesame  seed,  soaj),  and  wool. 

This  article  was  of  double  advantage  to  the  trade  of  this 
country  during  the  past  season — firtt,  there  was  a good  harvest, 
and,  secondly,  its  pi  ice  rose  considerably’  on  account  of  the  great 
demand  for  it  in  Marseilles,  which  had  Leen  caused  by  the  bad 
crop  grown  in  India. 

There  has  been  a decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  cf  oranges 


Oranges. 
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which  were  exported.  The  shippers  did  not  obtain  very  ofood 
prices  in  Liverpool,  because  large  quantities  were  shipped  v/eekly 
by  two  lines  of  steamers — by  the  “ Prince  ” line  direct,  and  by 
“ Belhs  Asia  Minor  Com})any  ” by  transhipment  at  Alexandria, 
these  two  cargoes  frequently  reaching  Liverpool  together,  thus 
j)re venting  the  shippers  from  securing  good  prices,  but  on  the 
contrary  causing  them  losses. 

Colocynth  is  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Austria,  France,  Colocyoth. 
and  Germany.  Its  price  in  the  country  remains  very  higli,  on 
account  of  the  great  demand  lor  the  article  in  Europe,  and  also 
because  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  crop  has  been  very  poor. 

Last  year’s  crop  was  a somewdiat  better  one,  but  still  was  not 
considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  above- 
mentioned  countries  which  import  the  article. 

There  has  been  a considerable  amount  of  wine  exported  from  Wine, 
this  district  during  the  last  year  to  Europe,  but  especially  to 
liussia  and  Egypt,  and  it  finds  a good  market  on  account  of  its 
superior  qualities. 

There  has  been  a decrease  in  tlie  quantity  and  value  of  the  Imports  in 
imports,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  table.  In  1896  the  total  value 
of  the  imports  was  256,090/.,  against  275,990/.  in  1895. 

The  importation  of  flour  was  about  twice  as  much  as  it  was  Flour, 
in  1895,  and  this  was  caused  by  the  bad  harvest  of  cereals  in 
Palestine.  The  chief  importations  were  from  Mersina  and 
Adalia. 

The  most  important  kinds  of  machinery  which  could  be  ^lachinery. 
employed  in  this  district  on  any  large  scale  are  steam  pumps  for 
use  in  the  orange  gardens,  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  “norias,” 
or  water-wheels,  wdiich  are  still  the  only  means  employed  for 
raising  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  steam  pumps  must  be  Steam  pumps 
of  the  simplest  pattern,  and  worked  on  an  economic  system.  irrigation. 
There  are  about  450  orange  gardens  at  Jaffa,  and  they  are  all  at 
present  irrigated  by  “ norias.” 

The  shipping  return  for  1896  shows  a decrease  of  55  vessels  Shipping, 
and  92,333  tons,  compared  with  1895. 

No  public  works  were  carried  out  in  Jaffa  nor  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  during  1896.  The  iron  bridge  which  was  constructed 
three  years  ago  over  the  river  called  “ El  Mosrara,”  was  carried 
away  by  the  heavy  fall  of  rain  during  the  autumn,  and  the  local 
authorities  are  taking  stejos  in  order  to  rebuild  it.  Three  large 
bridges  are  soon  to  be  conqdeted  between  this  town  and  Gaza, 
the  construction  of  which  has  been  given  by  the  local  authorities 
to  an  Italian,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  will  cost  altogether 
6,000/.  or  7,000/. 

There  is  a rumour  that  the  local  authorities  will  begin  soon  to  Carriage  road 
build  a carriage  road  between  here  and  Gaza.  to  Gaza. 
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Eetukn  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Jaffa  during 
the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1895. 

Quantity. 

1 Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Wheat  

Quarters  ... 

1,091 

£ 

1,920 

4,970 

£ 

3,560 

Maize  

,,  •«. 

20,8.o0 

14.178 

4,726 

3,200 

Olive  oil 

Lbs. 

414,444 

6,050 

286,000 

2,600 

Sesame  

Tons 

4,600 

59,800 

3,690 

42,750 

Soap  

11 

4,918 

113,114 

4,440 

93,240 

Wool  

Lbs. 

324,000 

5,320 

240,770 

2,704 

Oranges 

Boxes 

242,000 

72,600 

260,000 

65,000 

Colocyoth  

Lbs. 

33,33.0 

2,500 

18,666 

1,400 

Hides  

M 

488,890 

14,274 

280,000 

3,080 

Beans  

Quarters  ... 

15,000 

16,830 

5,047 

3,800 

Lupins  

5,177 

4,174 

14.774 

9,920 

Barley  

11 

1,000 

635 

650 

360 

Bones  

Tons 

540 

2,020 

246 

792 

Wine  

Boxes 

5,040 

4,032 

2,150 

2,600 

Other  articles  

56,000 

47,900 

Total  ...  ... ; 

373,447 

282,906 

Petuex  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  to  Jaffa  during  the 
Years  1896-95. 


Articles.  ' 

1896.  ; 

_ _ 1 

1895. 

Quantity. 

1 

Value.  ’ 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1 

Cotton  goods  

Bales 

3,950 

£ 

59,250 

4,075 

£ 

61,125 

Coffee  1 

Tons 

164 

14,350 

172 

14,500 

Rice  

11 

1,120 

11,200 

3,250 

32,f,00 

Sugar  

11 

2,280 

35,7?0 

2,350 

36,000 

Petroleum 

Boxes  ...' 

50,000 

17,450 

‘ 48,200 

16,870 

Hardware 

810 

4,500 

1 790 

3,960 

Fancy  goods  

2,340 

15,400 

2,480 

16,100 

Cloth,  fine  

Yards 

25,000 

13,490 

24,200 

13,100 

,.  secondary 

11 

37,500 

6,710 

39,100 

6,950 

Wines  and  spirits 

Barrels  ... 

1,465 

2,900 

1,550 

3,050 

Coal  

Tons 

1 2,850 

4,325 

3,400 

5,150 

Timber  

Cub.  metres 

7,750 

16,250 

8,450 

17,650 

Tiles  

Pieces 

675,000 

4,980 

710,000 

5,220 

Salt  

Tons 

438 

3,5/5 

465 

3,585 

Flour 

Sacks 

14,500 

14,510 

7,750 

7,200 

Iron  

Tons 

895 

4,850 

980 

5.'.'80 

Other  articles  

26,800 

27,750 

Total  

256,090 

275,990 

JERUSALEM. 
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Table  showing  Total  Value  of  all  Articles  Exported  from  and 
Imported  to  Jaffa  from  and  to  Foreign  Countries  during 


the  Years  1896-95. 


Countries. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

Britain  . . 
Turkey  . . 

.^--France  . , 

^^aly 

Egypt 

^^.....-'Russia  ..  .. 

'Germany 

America 
^ Cyprus  . . 

Olher  countries 

£ 

55,800 

68,700 

59,320 

7,680 

125,300 

4,100 

7,400 

1,650 

43,497 

£ 

40.600 

49.600 
39,750 

3,500 

108,600 

2,700 

5,200 

1,820 

31,136 

£ 

27,900 
44,500 
42,600 
15  800 
59,200 
28,300 
22,800 
2,200 
2,700 
10,090 

£ 

29,117 

47,513 

45,000 

18,900 

63,700 

29,500 

23,600 

2,300 

3,100 

13,260 

Total 

373,447 

282,906 

256,090 

275,990 

Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Jaffa  during  the 
lYar  1896. 


Entered. 


1 

Sailing. 

Steam . 

Total, 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

British  

80 

75,406 

80 

75,406 

Turkish  

360 

13,070 

26 

21,644 

386 

34,714 

Austrian  

1 

261 

107 

142,896 

108 

143,157 

French 

72 

112,929 

72 

112,929 

Egyptian  

58 

59,788 

58 

59,788 

Russian  

51 

73,723 

51 

73,723 

Other  countries  ... 

"1*6 

4,031 

7 

7,587 

23 

11,618 

Total  

377 

17,362 

401 

493,973 

778 

511,335 

, , for  the  year 
preceding 

833 

603,668 

Decrease  in  1896 

1 

55 

92,333 

Cleared. 


Nationality. 


-British 
Turkish 
^Austrian 
'French 
Egyptian  ... 
lussian 

Other  countries 


rotal  

,,  for  the  year 
-preceding 

)ecrease in  1893 


Sailing. 

Steam, 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons, 

80 

75,406 

80 

75,406 

360 

13,070 

26 

21,644 

386 

34,714 

1 

261 

107 

142,896 

108 

143,157 

72 

112,929 

72 

112,929 

58 

59,788 

58 

59,788 

51 

73,723 

51 

73,723 

16 

4,031 

7 

7,587 

23 

11,618 

377 

17,362 

401 

493,973 

778 

511,335 

833 

603,668 

55 

92,333 
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New  Series  of  Reports 


Reports  of  the  Annual  Series  have  been  issued  from  Her  Majesty’s 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers  at  the  following  places,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  the  sources  indicated  on  the  title-page: — 


Xo. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

1757.  Tjisbon 

lid. 

181.5. 

Hamburg 

lid. 

1758.  Nagasaki 

Id. 

1816. 

New  Orleans 

lid. 

1759.  Hamburg  .. 

2 Id. 

1817. 

Bengazi 

id. 

1760.  Mozambique 

2d. 

1818. 

Marmagao  . . 

id. 

1761.  Cetiinj6 

lid. 

1819. 

Gothenburg. , 

2d. 

1762.  The  Hague  . . 

IVd. 

1820. 

I)ar-al-Baida 

3d. 

1763.  Cephalonia  . . 

Id. 

1821. 

Erzeroum 

id . 

1764.  Bahia 

Id. 

1822. 

Munich 

2id. 

1765.  Zanzibar 

f.  . 

lid. 

1823. 

Samoa 

id. 

1766.  Pakhoi 

Id. 

1824. 

Chinkiang  . . 

Id. 

1767.  New  York  . . 

2d. 

1825. 

J eddah 

Id. 

1768.  Chefoo 

Id. 

1826. 

Sofia . . 

lid. 

1769.  Caracas 

id. 

1827. 

Mexico 

2d. 

1770.  Palermo 

Hid. 

1828. 

Teneriffe 

3‘d. 

1771.  Mombasa  .. 

id. 

1829. 

Batoum 

id. 

1772.  Nice 

lid. 

1830. 

Cadiz 

Id. 

1773.  Bucharest  .. 

4id. 

1831. 

Martinique  .. 

Id. 

1774.  Port  Said 

l^d. 

1832. 

Odes.sa 

Id. 

1775.  Galatz 

lid. 

> 1833. 

Ghilau 

Id. 

1776.  Madrid 

2d. 

1834. 

Old  Calabar  . 

6 id. 

1777.  Vienna 

2d. 

i 1835. 

Tamsui 

• • 

Id. 

1778.  Canton 

Id. 

! 1836. 

Copenhagen . . 

• • 

id. 

1779.  Yokohama  .. 

Pid. 

1837. 

Salonica 

« • 

lid. 

1780.  Newchwang.. 

Id. 

1838. 

Honolulu  . . 

id. 

1781.  Wuhu 

Id. 

1839. 

Buenos  Ayres 

2d. 

1782.  Athens 

2d. 

1840. 

Para  . . 

Id. 

1783.  Tonga 

id. 

1841. 

Bolivia 

2d. 

1784.  Smyrna 

id. 

1842. 

Washiugton. . 

3d. 

1785.  Baghdad 

Id. 

1843. 

Berlin 

2d. 

1786.  Hiogo  and  Osaka  .. 

4|d. 

1844 

Uganda 

Id. 

1787.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1845. 

Belgrade 

lid. 

1788.  Odes.sa 

2d. 

1846. 

Dakar 

id. 

1789.  Naples 

2d. 

1847. 

Florence 

lid. 

1790.  Beyrout 

Id. 

1848. 

Copenhagen. . 

2d. 

1791.  Tunis 

lid. 

1849. 

Havre 

2d. 

1792.  Kiukiang  .. 

3d. 

1850. 

Serajevo 

Id. 

1793.  Bangkok 

Id. 

1851. 

Madrid 

2d. 

1794.  Pio  Grande  do  Sul  .. 

Id. 

1852. 

La  Rochelle. . 

lid. 

1795.  Valparaiso 

4d. 

1853. 

Chicago 

4d. 

1796.  Brindisi 

2 id. 

1854. 

Berlin 

Id. 

1797.  Bushire 

2d. 

1855. 

Cherbourg  . . 

2 HI. 

1798.  Christiania  .. 

5id. 

1 856. 

Beira 

Id. 

1799.  Cadiz 

2d. 

1857. 

Charleston  . . 

2id. 

1800.  Meshed 

2id. 

1858 

Saigon 

id. 

1801.  St.  Petersburg 

4id. 

1859. 

Suakin 

Id. 

1802.  Batoum 

Id. 

1860. 

Rouen 

2d. 

1803.  Peking 

3d. 

1861. 

Patras 

lid. 

1804.  Samos 

id. 

1862. 

Barcelona  . . 

2d. 

18u5.  Dantzig  .. 

2d. 

1863. 

Amoy 

• * 

2id. 

1806.  Antwerp 

lid. 

1864. 

Trebizond  . . 

• • 

Id. 

1807.  Ajaccio 

lid. 

1865. 

Li.sbon 

2id. 

1808.  Stettin 

3d. 

1866. 

Callao 

2d. 

1809.  Aleppo 

Id. 

1867. 

Pernambuco 

5d. 

1810.  Tangier 

2.id. 

1868. 

Naples 

lid. 

1811.  Tokio 

3|d. 

1869. 

New  Orleans 

2id. 

1812.  Madeira 

id. 

1870. 

V era  Cruz  . . 

2id. 

1813.  Vera  Cruz’ 

Id. 

1871. 

Madeira 

Id. 

1814.  Oporto 

Id. 

1872. 

Jerusalem  .. 

Id. 

No.  1873. 
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Consul  Playfair  to  the  Marquess  of  Salishury. 

(Keceived  at  Foreign  Office,  April  10,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  my  Report  on  the  Trade  of 
Ningpo  for  the  year  1896. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  M.  H.  PLAYFAIR. 
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The  total  trade  continues  to  show  a normal  increase,  as  in  Total 
past  years,  being  better  by  100,000/.  than  that  of  1895.  Neither 
in  imports  nor  in  exports  is  there  any  especially  noteworthy 
alteration,  whether  of  the  nature  of  an  increase  or  of  a decrease. 

On  the  whole  imports  have  increased  by  about  140,000/.  Imports 
Opium  has  risen  in  value  by  some  40,000/.,  though  in  quantity 
it  is  less.  Shirtings  have  fallen  off  somewhat,  both  in  value  and 
in  amount,  but  Indian  yarn  has  advanced  in  both  respects. 
Jaj)anese  yarn  appeared  in  the  market  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
6,000  cwts.,  valued  at  over  12,000/.  There  is  reason  to  antici- 
pate that  Japan  will  prove  a serious  rival  in  the  future,  but  up 
(2351)  A 2 
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Exports. 


Shipping. 


to  the  present  she  has  been  little  more  than  feeling  her  way. 
Sugar  of  foreign  origin  has  increased  both  in  quantity  and  value; 
as  seems  to  be  the  rule  here,  the  importation  of  native  sugar  has 
diminished  in  a like  proportion.  The  total  amount  required 
appears  to  be  fairly  constant.  A small  rise  is  also  to  be  observed 
in  the  article  white  wax,  which  is  mainly  produced  up  the 
Yangtsze,  in  Siich’uan. 

Green  teas  continue  to  be  the  staple  export  of  Xlngpo,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  their  day  is  nearly  over.  They  are  in  part 
those  known  to  trade  as  “Fychows,*^  produced  in  the  adjacent 
province  of  Anhui,  and  were  originally  brought  into  Chehkiang 
and  shipped  from  Ningpo,  owing  to  the  levy  of  prohibitive 
duties  on  the  road  to  Kiukiano^.  Instead  of  cariwing  them  all 
the  long  way  to  this  port,  it  would  have  seemed  at  the  first  blush 
simpler  to  have  conveyed  them  to  Shanghai  and  shipped  them 
thence  ; but  that  would  have  entailed  passing  by  way  of  Hang- 
chow and  paying  the  authorities  there  a local  rate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  sea  and  river  embankments.  Therefore  they  were 
diverted  to  Flingpo,  and  Ningpo  has  up  to  the  present  remained 
their  port  of  shipment. 

The  chief  other  variety  of  green  tea,  kno  wn  as  ‘‘ Pingsuey,"’ 
is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Sliao-hsing,  a city  rather  nearer  to 
Hangchow  than  to  Ningpo.  So  long  as  Ningpo  was  the  nearest 
treaty-port  this  tea  naturally  came  to  Ningpo.  There  isapossibilitj 
that  it  may  continue  to  use  the  old  route,  because  the  Chinese  is 
a stubborn  conservative,  and  does  not  easily  relinquish  what  has 
grown  into  a habit.  Still  Hangchow,  being  now  a treaty-port, 
the  original  reason  for  avoiding  it  no  longer  holds  good.  It  may 
be  taken  for  certain  that  teas  from  xdnhui  will  chose  the  nearer 
route  in  future,  and  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  the  Shao-hsing 
tea-growers  adopting  the  same  })olicy.  Opium  for  the  wants  of 
the  entire  province  is  also  hardly  likely  to  be  brought  as  has 
heretofore  been  the  case ; it  wdll,  as  a matter  of  course,  be 
conveyed  direct  from  Shanghai,  for  a greater  part  of  the  province 
at  any  rate.  There  is,  therefore,  sure  to  be  a very  ap})reciable 
reduction  in  the  volume  of  trade  at  Ningpo  during  the  coming 
year.  That  will  not,  of  course,  mean  any  fiilling-off  in  British 
trade  on  the  whole,  but  only  a shifting  of  the  centre  of  distribu- 
tion. Hangchow  was  opened  to  foreign  commerce  so  late  in  the 
year  that  no  appreciable  effect  has  as  yet  been  produced  at 
Ningpo,  and  it  is  too  early  to  predict  with  confidence  w^hether 
Hangchow*  is  going  to  acquire  independent  commercial  prosperity 
or  to  rely  for  its  importance  on  the  trade  its  position  will  enable 
it  to  divert  from  Ningpo.  Owing  to  natural  causes  it  can  never 
be  a shipping  seaport,  its  over-sea  shipments  must  always  be 
made  from  Shanghai. 

The  shipping  of  the  port  remains  practically  divided  between 
the  British  fiag  and  the  Oninese  ; it  is  virtually  confined  to  two 
steamers,  one  of  each  nationality.  There  is  scarcely  any  direct 
trade  with  Ningpo  ; it  all  filters  through  Shanghai.  An  occasional 
steamer — maybe  British  with  sugar  from  Formosa,  maybe  Scandi- 
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navian  bringing  coals  for  the  cotton  nilll-  appears,  but  It  is  a rare 
occurrence.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  Ningpo  is  a dependency 
of  Shanghai,  without  a direct  trade  of  its  own  ; it  remains,  and  I 
should  say  will  long  remain,  a valuable  distributing  centre. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  an  excess  in  nutnbers  ot 
Chinese  over  British  steamers  greater  than  had  previously  been 
chronicled.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  China  Merchants^ 
Company,  in  addition  to  the  service  to  Shanghai  on  alternate 
days,  has  a steamer  plying  to  Wenchow  from  Shanghai.  T'he 
vessel  calls  at  Ningpo,  and  makes  the  round  trip  in  10  days. 
Moreover,  an  independent  company  runs  a small  steamer  to  Hai- 
men-Wei,  which  is  the  seaport  of  Tai-chow-Fu.  The  trip  occu- 
pies about  24  hours,  and  is  performed  on  an  average  once  a 
week.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs 
at  Hai-men-Wei ; I hear  the  collection  of  dues  is  entrusted  to 
the  native  custom-house  there.  The  same  visiting  of  non-treaty 
ports  by  steamers  is  practised  in  Shantung,  where  Chinese  steamer 
ply  between  Chefooand  Teng-chou-Fu,  and  there  it  appears,  from 
memorials  which  have  occasionally  been  published  in  the 
Peking  Gazette,’^  the  collection  of  duties  is  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  native  customs  staff  Hai-men-Wei  beinor  a non-treaty 
port,  foreign  steamers  have,  of  course,  no  title  to  the  privilege  of 
trading  there  : in  the  case  of  the  Shantung  port  there  is  the  pos- 
sible but  entirely  specious  argument  that  the  port  opened  to 
foreign  trade  by  treaty  was  actually  and  nominally  Teng-chovv- 
Fu,  not  Chefoo. 

A line  of  steam  launches  also  plies  to  a district  city  called 
Yii-yao,  some  40  miles  up  the  Yung  or  Ningpo  River  main 
stream.  The  vessels  are  too  smaU  for  any  couMderablo  traffic, 
and  do  little  more  than  carry  passengers.  In  this,  as  in  the  Hai- 
men-Wei  line,  and  the  cotton  mill  which  I mentioned  in  my 
trade  report  last  year,  the  local  autliorities  are  believed  to  be 
pecuniarily  interested.  However  that  may  be,  these  are  all 
signs  of  the  times,  and  show  that  China  is  now  putting  forth 
more  activity  and  enterprise  than  she  did  before  the  war  with 
Japan. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Formosa,  having  been  ceded,  its 
products,  mainly  sugar,  appear  under  the  head  ot  foreign,  not 
native,  im[)Orts.  Indeed,  tlie  imports  from  foreign  countries 
given  in  Table  IV,  and  amounting  to  42,247/.,  are  coni[)Osed,  as 
to  37,343/.,  of  produce  from  Formosa.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
foreign  exports  given  in  the  same  talde  as  amounting  to  3,580/. 
went  entirely  to  Japan. 

A new  method  of  decorticating  and  degumming  the  fibres  of  Khea  fibre, 
rhea  has  apparently  given  some  stimulus  to  its  cultivation  in 
the  Straits  Settlements,  for  I have  had  an  application  from  a 
planter  in  Singapore  requesting  me  to  procure  him  seeds  and 
young  plants.  He  had  learnt  from  Fortune’s  book  on  China 
that  Ningpo  was  one  of  the  centres  of  the  grass-clotH  industry. 

It  may  have  been  so  in  Fortune’s  time,  but  it  is  so  no  longer. 

Rhea  continues  to  be  cultivated  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  but  not 
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Depreciation 
of  silver. 


to  any  important  extent,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth  is  no 
lono’cr  a Nlng’po  industry.  By  sending;  a di^t^nce  of  20  miles  or 
so  I succeeded  in  procurino-  a small  quantity  of  the  seed,  or  at 
least  of  what  purported  to  be  such,  I have  since  heard  from  my 
applicant,  to  whom  I sent  it,  that  the  seeds  have  readily 
germinated,  but  that  the  early  S]U-outs  have  more  the  look  of 
cannabis  than  of  boehmeria..  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  native 
agriculturist  who  supplied  the  seeds  may  have  sent  me  the  wrong 
kind,  for  the  names  of  the  two  plants  in  Chinese,  viz.,  Chu-ma 
and  Hu-ma,  are  not  unlike.  In  any  case  Ningpo  is  scarcely  a 
favourable  place  from  which  to  procure  seeds  or  seedlings,  for 
theie  is  not  a large  supply.  Weiicliow  or  Formosa,  where  the 
industry  is  still  a living  one,  presents  a more  likely  field. 

It  has  been  a moot  point  among  political  economists  whether 
the  dislocation  of  the  money  market,  which  it  is  generally 
agreed  began  with  the  demonetisation  of  silver  by  Germany,  and 
resulted  in  a disastrous  alteration  in  the  ratio  of  value  between 
gold  and  silver,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  appreciation  of  gold  or 
to  the  depreciation  of  silver.  Here  in  the  East,  so  long  as  none 
seemed  to  be  alfected  save  those  who  sufiered  from  the  altera- 
tion when  excltanging  the  gold  of  their  native  country  for  the 
silver  of  the  land  they  happened  to  be  living  in,  it  was  a matter 
of  comparative  indifference  which  of  the  two  terms  was  used. 
It  n.dght  be  either:  the  result  was  the  same.  So  much  gold 
brought  in  a greater  amount  of  silver  than  it  u.'^ed  to  do  before. 
Recently,  during  the  past  year,  however,  this  has  gradually 
ceased  to  be  the  case.  Previously  silver  had  only  altered  in 
value  upwards ; gold  had,  in  fact,  appreciated.  Now  silver  has 
also  altered  downwards,  and  has  depreciated  beyond  cavil.  In 
China  the  purchasing  unit  of  value  is  the  copper  cash.  The 
silver  dollar  is  an  alien  coin,  utilised  merely  as  representing  so 
many  hun.dreds  of  cash  in  a [)ortabIe  form.  The  native  makes 
his  everyday  domestic  purchases  in  cash.  The  dollar  used  to 
exchange  tor  1,000  ca?h  or  more  ; now  it  is  worth  800  or  less. 
At  the  same  time  tiie  value  of  commodities  vis-a-vis  cash  is 
enhanced.  So  that  silver  is  doubly  depreciated.  It.  no  longer 
produces  as  many  cash,  and  the  cash  it  does  produce  no  longer 
buy  as  many  commodities,  dire  time  is  surely  coming  when 
natives  in  foreign  employ  will  demand — will  be  compelled  to 
demand — by  necessity,  not  greed,  a higher  silver  wage.  Unless  a 
remedy  can  be  found,  this  is  a contingency  which  employers  of 
labour  in  this  country  must  prepare  to  face,  for  it  is  sure  to  come. 
That  the  prevailing  appreciation  of  the  cash  is,  to  some  extent, 
ascribable  to  a scarcity  of  the  coin  is  true,  but  this  scarcity  is 
not  the  unique  cause.  The  remedy  lies  partly,  but  not  exclu- 
sively, in  the  hands  ol  the  Government  of  this  country.  The 
authorities  have  already  recognised  that  responsibility  lies  with 
them,  and  in  some  places — for  instance,  the  capital  of  this 
province — they  are  trying  to  meet  it  by  issuing  cash  in  certain 
restricted  quantities  at  an  artificial  rate,  say,  1,000  to  the  dollar, 
the  market  rate  being  only  800.  The  cpiality  of  the  cash  so 
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issued  is  said  to  be  inferior,  and  one  is  reminded  irresistably  of 
the  debased  coinage  issued  by  James  I in  Ireland.  As  a financial 
expedient  such  a policy  has  succeeded  in  no  country  and  in 
no  age. 

The  cotton-mill  continues  to  be  run  with  great  energy,  and  The  cotton- 
produces  excellent  work.  There  is  no  cessation  of  labour  there, 
except,  perhaps,  at  the  Chinese  New  Year.  Work  is  carried  on 
continuously  without  any  pause  whatever — all  through  the  night 
by  electric  light  and  every  day,  Sundays  included.  The 
machinery  is  of  the  most  modern  and  adequate  type ; it  is  super- 
intended by  two  Lancashire  operatives,  the  only  Europeans 
employed.  As  this  is  a great  cotton-producing  region,  the  mill 
is  well  located  for  success.  Hitherto  only  yarn  has  been  pro- 
duced, but  weaving  is  contemplated. 

I append  the  usual  tables.  Tables. 


Table  I. — Eeturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Ningpo  during 

the  Year  1896. 

Enteeed. 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Total 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value  of 
Cargo. 

British  

168 

197,291 

168 

197,291 

£ 

807,393 

Chinese  

254 

269,716 

160 

20,851 

414 

290,567 

857,714 

Other  nations 

6 

4,394 

6 

4,394 

5,917 

Total 

,,  for  the 
year  pre- 

428 

471,401 

160 

20,851 

583 

492,252 

1,671,024 

ceding 

338 

461,637 

160 

20,351 

498 

481,988 

1,533,139 

Cleaked. 


Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total. 

Total 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

1 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Value  of 
Cargo. 

British  

168 

197,291 

168 

197,291 

£ 

452,379 

Chinese  

252 

269,692 

163 

2l’,006 

415 

290,698 

474,796 

Other  nations  ... 

7 

5,031 

... 

7 

5,031 

9,893 

Total 

,,  for  the 
year  pre- 

427 

472,014 

163 

21,006 

590 

493,020 

937,068 

ceding 

338 

I 

461,041 

155 

19,737 

493 

480,778 

973,092 
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Table  II. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Import  into  Ningpo 
during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Articles. 

1896. 

1 1895. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

i Quantity. 

j Value. 

£ 

1 

! 

£ 

Foreign: — 

Opium — 

Malwa  

Cwts. 

5,819 

469,997 

5,991 

445,024 

Patna  

It 

129 

10,049 

131 

9,737 

Benares  

19 

1,411 

Cottons — 

1 

Shirtings 

! 

))  ••*{ 

715,179 

155,602 

655,353 

180,365 

T-clotlis 

..•! 

186,853 

35,079 

20,631 

1 30,540 

Indian  yarn  

14,170 

35,711 

10,404 

23,726 

Otiier  cotton  goods 

122,117 

55,132 

1 42,164 

Woollens  

Cwts.  ...j 

13,349 

16,103  1 

16,118 

Metals — 

Iron  

...i 

71,871 

19,154  ; 

72,187  1 

19,071 

Tin  

5 f •••  1 

44,418 

135,902  : 

39,332 

129,525 

Kerosene  oil 

Gallons  ...j 

2,411,600 

53,543  1 

2,513,585 

51,233 

Sugar — 

1 

Brown  

Cwts.  ..  1 

88,879 

41,435  ' 

30,162 

10,641 

White  

„ ...1 

113,857 

68,861  1 

107,972 

66,664 

Native : — 

1 

Medicines 

48,298 

52,292 

Wood  oil  

Cwts.  ...; 

16,’ 168 

15,890 

l’4[523 

10,064 

Sugar — 

1 

Brown  

•••! 

4,005 

1,867 

93.105 

32,847 

White  

„ ...! 

23,123 

14,276 

Candy  

„ ...1 

n,'o49 

10, *30  2 

11,742 

8,729 

Tobacco  

-I 

18,720 

15,002 

21,432  1 

21,895 

White  wax 

»7  •••! 

1,214 

16,259 

948  1 

11,820 

Table  III. — Return  of  Principal  Articles  of  Export  from  Mngpo 
during  the  Years  1896-95. 


1896. 

1895. 

Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Cotton,  raw 

Cwts. 

99,802 

£ 

143,356 

118,736 

£ 

151,102 

Cuitlefish  

,, 

44.411 

35,253 

37,976 

25,839 

Fans,  paper  ..,  

Pieces 

3,259,884 

14,670 

2,981,948 

13,419 

Mats,  rush  

U ( ••• 

1,453,711 

21.806 

1,484,223 

22,263 

Medicines  

44,304 

47,184 

Silk  piece-goods  

Cwts. 

513 

33,461 

490 

30,874 

Tea,  green — 

Fychow  

Lbs. 

10,488,000 

235,994 

12,050,533 

298.252 

Pingsuey  

It  ... 

12,936  533 

259,055 

13,118,667 

280,413 

Other  sorts 

724,533 

4,563 

587,067 

3,781 
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Annex  IV. — Table  showing  the  Total  Value  of  all  Articles 
Exported  from  and  Imported  into  Ningpo  from  and  to 
Foreign  Countries  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Country. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 

1895. 

1 £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Great  Britain  . . 

i 20 

1,523 

British  possessions 

i 22,890 

1 42,247* 

20,605 

2,711 

F oreign  countries 

1,349 

3,580t 

•• 

Total  foreign  coun- 

1 

tries 

65,166 

23,447 

6,291 

930,777 

Chinese  ports  .. 

1,605,«00 

1,509,662 

973,092 

Total  foreign  coun- 

tries and  Chinese 

ports 

1,670,956 

1,533,139 

937,068 

973,092 

* Of  this  amount  37,343Z.  was  imported  from  Formosa.  f To  Japan. 
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EIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


Consul-General  Wag  staff  to  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury, 

(Received  at  Foreign  Office,  April  9,  1897.) 

My  Lord, 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  my  Report  on  the 
Trade,  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  past 
year. 

A precis  made  by  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Rhind  of  the  recent  Law 
affecting:  the  Brazilian  Coasting  Trade,  the  Port,  Sanitary  and 
Quarantine  Regulations,  and  the  Decree  authorising  the  leasing 
of  the  Government  Railways,  are  embodied  in  the  same  Report. 

I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  WM.  GEO.  WAGSTAFF. 


Report  on  the  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  of  Bio  de  Janeiro 
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Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  trade  of  Eio  de  Janeiro  during  the  past  year  has  been 
disturbed  by  many  alarms,  and  general  mistrust  has  characterised 
commercial  transactions  throughout  the  season. 

The  desire  to  avoid  the  increased  customs  duties,  sanctioned 
by  the  Budget  Law  of  1895  which  came  into  operation  on  April  1, 
1896,  caused  excessive  importation  during  the  first  quarter,  and, 
as  importers  did  not  find  the  outlet  for  their  goods  which  they 
had  expected,  their  calculations  were  upset  and  the  road  prepared 
for  the  financial  crisis  which  prevailed  during  the  latter  months 
of  the  year. 

Unfortunately,  a further  disturbing  influence  was  contributed 
by  the  shortness  and  lateness  of  arrivals  at  shipping  ports  of  the 
new  coffee  crop  which  began  to  appear  only  in  August  and 
September,  instead  of  J une  or  d uly. 

The  absence  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  against  shipments 
of  coffee,  and  the  demand  for  drafts  on  the  part  of  importers  for 
the  settlement  of  their  engagements,  combined  with  the  constant 
withdrawal  of  money  from  the  country,  as  a consequence  of  the 
general  feeling  of  uncertainty,  naturally  produced  frequent 
oscillations  in  exchange,  and  tended  to  keep  the  valuation  of 
currency  at  a low  rate. 

The  revival  of  trade  which  had  been  confidently  looked  for 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  when  coffee  shipments  are  in  full 
activity,  was  not  realised.  Eemittances  of  money  from  the 
interior  were  unsatisfactory  and  this  produced  a critical  state  of 
affairs  on  the  Pao  market,  obliging  some  important  houses  to 
suspend  operations  and  others  to  solicit  extension  of  time  for 
settlement  of  their  engagements. 
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Exports. 


Tlie  results  of  the  trade  in  coffee,  which  forms  the  staple  export  Coffee, 
of  this  part  of  the  country,  were,  last  year,  far  from  satisfactory 
either  to  exporters  or  to  planters. 

Notwithstanding  the  small  supplies  during  the  first  six  Fall  in  prioes 
months  of  the  year,  the  anticipated  magnitude  of  the  new  crop  coffee, 
which  began  to  arrive  in  July  caused  a decided  tendency  to  a 
fall  in  prices,  and  the  unprecedentedly  large  receipts  during  the 
last  six  months  (2,220,000  bags  for  Eio  and  3,606,000  bags  for 
Santos)  confirming  the  original  estimates  of  a very  large  yield 
aggravated  the  fall  in  the  value  of  this  article.  In  fact,  while 
the  average  price  of  Brazilian  coffee  exported  during  1895  was 
about  4:1.  per  bag,  that  exported  during  1896  averaged  only  3/.  per 
bag. 

As  regards  the  planters,  the  low  rate  of  exchange  has  prevented 
them  from  feeling  the  full  effect  of  the  decline,  but  it  has  never- 
theless in  many  cases  taken  the  whole  crop  to  discharge  their 
indebtedness  to  commission  houses  for  advances  received. 

Although  the  drop  in . prices,  as  compared  with  normal  Profits  to 
quotations,  was  about  40  per  cent.,  it  has  been  stated  by  a planters, 
competent  Brazilian  authority  that  even  under  these  circum- 
stances the  prices  on  export  markets  afford  the  planters  a profit 
of  80  per  cent.*  on  the  cost  of  production,  and  if  this  return  is 
not  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  planters  the  cause  must 
be  found  in  the  maladministration  of  the  estates,  few  of  which 
are  personally  superintended  by  their  owners. 

It  lias  been  argued  that  the  recent  low  prices  may  eventually  Anticipated 
prove  a benefit  rather  than  a misfortune,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  result  of  fall 
cheapness  of  coffee  by  bringing  it  within  the  purchasing  power 
of  even  the  poorest  classes,  will  tend  to  make  it  an  article  of 
general  consumption,  by  which  the  demand  will  be  extensively 
and  permanently  increased. 

The  Eio  coffee  baggers  (ensaccadores)  although  observing 
great  prudence  in  their  transactions  were  unable  to  avoid 
considerable  losses  in  December,  when,  after  a temporary 
tendency  to  improve,  the  prices  on  consuming  markets  again 
suffered  a relapse. 

The  receipts  of  coffee  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  Coffee 
1896,  were  as  follows  : — receipts,  1896. 


At— 


Q.uantitj . 


Bags. 


2,996,806 

4,334,000 


Total 


7,330,806 


* This  estimate  appears  to  me  to  be  excessive. — W.  Gr.  W. 
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Outlook  for 
1897  crop. 


Estimated 
jield  of  crop, 
1897-98. 


Available 
sujiplv  for 
1897.'^ 


Exports  of 
coffee,  1896. 


Rio  coffee 
shipments, 
1892-96. 
Total 


There  has  been  a full  demand  for  coffee,  and  the  quality  of 
the  crop  has  been  uniformly  good  both  in  Eio  and  S.  Paulo. 

By  the  reports  received  it  appears  that  the  outlook  for  1897 
is  more  encouraging,  although  the  opening  up  of  numerous  new 
plantations  indicates  a prospect  of  increased  supplies  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  situation  from  the  planter’s  point  of  view  is  not 
altogether  bright^  The  stocks  on  exporting  markets  are  large,  but 
the  approaching  crop  is  expected  to  be  much  smaller  than  that  of 
1896“97,  whilst  consuming  markets  are  provided  with  but  average 
supplies. 

The  crop  for  1897-98,  beginning  in  July  next,  is  estimated  at— 


For— 

Quantity. 

Bags. 

Rio  .. 

3,000,000 

Santos 

4,000,000 

Total 

7,000,000 

and  the  available  supply  from  those  two  ports  for  1897  is  com- 
puted as  follows  : — 


Quantity. 

From  January  1 to  June  30,  balance  of  crop,  1896-97 — 
Rio 

S.  Paulo 

Bags. 

1.275.000 

1.400.000 

From  July  1 to  December  31,  new  crop,  1897-98 — 
Rio 

S.  Paulo 

2.675.000 

2,000,000 

2.800.000 

Total 

7,475,000 

From  Annex  A it  will  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  coffee 
exported  from  Eio  was : — 

For — 

Quantity. 

1896 

1895 . . 

Bags, 

2,784,958 

2,763,785 

, Being  an  increase  of  . . 

21,173 

1 

A return  of  shipments  of  coffee  from  Eio  during  the  past  five 
years  is  furnished  in  Annex  B. 

The  total  quantity  of  coffee  shipped  during  1896  from  all 
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ports  in  Brazil  is  given  in  Annex  C,  showing  an  increase  of  shipments 
552,546  bags  as  compared  with  1895.  from  Brazil 

Annex  D is  a return  of  the  monthly  prices  of  coffee,  cost  and  ^ 
freight  by  steamer  from  Eio  to  London  and  New  York  during  the  ^ 
year  1896.  coffee. 


Imports. 


jMew  customs 
tariff. 


Projected 
levying  of 
duties  in 
gold. 


Increased 
direct  trade 
between 
manufac- 
turers and 
consul 


Catalogues 
and  price  lists 
distributed  by 
Consulate. 


As  was  expected,  certain  provisions  of  the  new-  customs  tariff 
caused  great  trouble  to  importers,  owing  to  the  conflict  of  opinion 
between  them  and  the  custom-house  examiners  respecting  the 
classification  of  some  goods — particularly  certain  classes  of 
textiles — and  the  duties  leviable  upon  others. 

These  difficulties  have,  however,  been  to  some  extent  removed 
by  official  modifications  of  the  tariff. 

In  connection  with  imports,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  after 
realisation  of  the  projected  operation  of  leasing  the  Government 
railways  referred  to  at  length  under  the  section  “ Railways,”  the 
Government  are  authorised  to  collect  the  import  duties  wholly  or 
partly  in  gold. 

A noticeable  feature  of  the  import  trade  is  the  great  extension 
of  the  system  of  receiving  goods  through  orders  placed  direct  with 
producers  and  manufacturers,  for  which  mode  of  trading  great 
facilities  are  now  afforded  even  to  firms  of  minor  importance  by 
the  representatives  of  European  and  American  houses  who  con- 
stantly visit  the  port. 

During  the  past  year  345  copies  of  catalogues,  price  lists, 
advertisements,  &c.,  were  received  at  this  Consulate,  of  which 
323  were  distributed  amongst  local  dealers,  &c. 

I again  beg  to  submit  to  manufacturers  the  uselessness  of 
sending  advertisements  which  are  not  understood  by  the  natives, 
or  do  not  contain  the  information  they  require.  Catalogues  for 
use  in  Brazil  should  be  drawn  up  in  Portuguese,  and  for  all  the 
other  Republics  in  South  America  in  Spanish.  Their  utility 
would  be  enhanced  by  giving  the  weights  and  measures  in  a metric 
form,  and  the  quotation  of  goods  c.i.f.,  as  well  as  the  current  rates 
of  freight.  But  however  well  a catalogue  may  be  got  up, 
comparison  can  be  made  between  it  as  the  means  of 
orders  for  goods,  and  that  of  a personal  application  by  a repre- 
sentative of  the  firm.  Moreover,  catalogues  and  price  lists  are 
very  often  used  to  the  advantage  of  others  than  those  who  publish 
them,  serving  merely  as  a guide  to  the  importer  when  placing  his 
orders  with  the  travellers  of  other  houses  who  solicit  his  custom 
in  person. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Continental  houses  are 
now  much  more  ready  tlian  formerly  to  concede  credits  to 
importers  in  order  to  secure  tlieir  preference. 

F or  many  years  past  I have  in  my  reports  inveighed  ad  nauseam  Advanta<^e  of 
against  the  system  of  British  manufacturers  adopting  catalogues  employing 
instead  of  employing  commercial  travellers  cognisant  of  the  language 
of  the  country,  the  exigencies  of  the  trade,  customs  tariff,  exchange,  ; 
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and  freights,  so  as  to  be  able  to  figure  out  at  once  to  a customer 
at  what  cost  be  can  lay  down  the  goods  on  the  market  for  cash  or 
at  so  many  months’  credit. 

As  is  well  known,  the  G-ermans  have  made  a special  study  of 
the  rec[uirements  of  South  America,  and  are  fast  absorhiug  the 
trade  which  promises  to  extend  owing  to  their  large  colonies  in 
the  Southern  States — Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Eio  Grande  do 
Sul — which  have  direct  communication  with  Hamburg,  and  con- 
sequently the  German  shipping  trade  is  also  increasing. 

In  confirmation  of  the  development  of  German  trade,  I append 
an  extract  from  the  “Xew  York  Journal  of  Commerce”  : — 

“ Eecent  advices  received  by  merchants  here  show  a decline  in 
the  trade  of  Maranham  (Brazil)  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  a decided  increase  with  Germany  and  France. 
Imports  from  Great  Britain  show  a decline  of  38 A per  cent.,  from 
the  United  States  23-23  per  cent.,  from  Portugal  21*80  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  imports  from  Germany  (via  Hamburg)  show 
an  increase  of  117'5  per  cent.,  from  France  49’6  per  cent.  The 
above  comparison,  the  advices  add,  is  most  astounding,  confirming 
the  general  impression  as  to  the  strides  Germany  is  making  in 
pushing  her  export  trade.” 

I have  it  on  good  authority  that,  quite  recently,  nearly  oOO 
clerks  belonging  to  German  houses  established  in  the  country 
were  seeking  orders  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  alone. 
Further  comment  is,  perhaps,  useless,  but  in  connection  with  this 
subject  I beg  to  cite  the  manner  in  which  a firm  in  Belgium  is 
at  the  present  time  endeavouring  to  sell  its  manufactures.  They 
have  sent  an  artillery  officer  as  their  representative  to  Mexico, 
where  he  remained  some  time.  After  spending  several  months  at 
Eio,  he  will  visit  all  tlie  other  Eepuhlics  in  South  and  probably 
Central  America.  He  has  with  him  three  guns : (1)  light  field 
artillery,  calibre  75  millimetres,  a most  serviceable  weapon,  and 
easily  drawn  by  four  mules  ; (2)  cavalry  gun,  transportable  on 
horseback,  of  47  millimetres ; and  (3)  naval  gun  of  57  milli- 


Visit  of 
Commission 
of  American 
Manufac- 
tnrers. 


metres. 

In  each  country  the  guns  are  tried  before  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary authorities  and  orders  solicited.  All  expenses  of  transport, 
ammunition  used  during  the  experiments,  &c.,  and  those  con- 
nected with  the  expedition  which  will  probably  last  two  years, 
r^efrayed  by  the  Belgian  firm. 

merican  manufacturers  have  long  been  manifesting  a desire 
to  secure  a large  interest  in  the  import  trade  of  Brazil,  and,  with  a 
view  to  promoting  this  object,  a Commission  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  of  the  United  States  visited  this  country 
last  summer  to  study  the  sj^stem  of  trade  and  the  requirements 
of  the  various  markets. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  on  arriving  at  Eio  were 
entertained  in  a most  friendly  manner,  not  only  by  the  leadiuu 
nmmhers  of  the  commercial  community,  hut  also  by  tlie  President 
and  Government  of  the  Eepublic,  who  placed  at  their  disposal 
special  facilities  for  pursuing  their  investigations  and  obtaijiing 
the  information  they  desired.  . 
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It  would  appear  that  hopes  Iiad  been  entertained  of  securing 
special  advantages  and  iinmunities  in  favour  of  American  produc- 
tions in  order  to  foster  the  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
but  after  mature  examination  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that 
such  a course  would  be  impractical,  and  perhaps  the  following 
opinion,  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  may  be 
taken  as  expressing  the  general  impression  derived  from  their 
visit  by  trade  representatives  : — 

^ J The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  clear.  If  we  Americans 
wish  to  extend  our  commercial  influence  as  a nation,  we  must 
adopt  the  same  methods  and  ideas  which  have  won  so  remark- 
able a success  for  the  English,  While  reciprocity  treaties  may 
be  of  great  aid  in  developing  our  commerce  with  South 
America,  yet  our  manufacturers  sliould  cease  to  rely  upon  politics 
to  create  trade  with  the  outer  world,  and  resort  to  plain  and 
common-sense  business  methods.  We  should  simply  enter  the 
field  as  merchants  with  the  purpose  of  risking  our  money  and 
working  for  the  object  in  view  ; then  will  our  commerce  with 
South  America  quickly  become  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  our  general  trade.” 

Owing  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee  becoming  more  the  exclusive  Eesults  of 
pursuit  of  land  owners,  involving  the  almost  total  abandonment  of  excessive 
cattle-breeding  and  agricultural  and  farming  industries,  Brazil  in 
consequence  now  depends  more  than  ever  on  other  countries  for  cultivation, 
its  supplies  of  food  stuffs  and  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  and  if 
this  extension  of  coffee  cultivation  be  continued,  producing  a 
series  of  crops  of  the  magnitude  of  the  last,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  prices  of  coffee  will  descend  to  an  unreniunerative  point, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  country  be  intensified. 

There  was  a very  consideraljle  increase  in  tlie  quantity  ini-  Coal, 
ported  in  1896  as  compared  with  1895.  An  incident  of  interest 
in  connection  with  this  article  was  the  acceptance  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  a tender  of  American  coal  for  the  use  of  the  Central 
Kailway. 

It  was  stated  that  this  coal  was  offered  at  a much  lower  price 
than  English  coal  can  be  supplied  at,  but  nothing  was  known  as 
to  its  quality  or  suitable  nature  for  railway  work. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  Government  accepted  the  tender, 
rejecting  that  of  the  former  contractor,  who  liad  quoted  for  English 
coal. 

Finally,  however,  it  turned  out  that  the  American  offer  could 
not  be  carried  into  execution,  and  the  contract  was  placed  for 
English  coal  as  before  supplied. 

In  addition  to  the  375,935  casks,  mentioned  in  Table  E as  Flour, 
imported  from  the  V nited  States,  Argentina,  and  Trieste,  it  should 
be  stated  that  397,700  barrels,  of  90  kilos,  each,  were  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Bio  de  Janeiro  flour  mills. 

This  flour  was  prepared  from  50,700  tons  of  wheat,  imported 
from  Argentina, 

Tlie  bran  produced  consisted  of  386,900  bags,  of  40  kilos,  each. 

The  total  quantity  of  wheat  imported  by  tlie  flour  mills  in 
1896  wa^  54,200  tons  English. 
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Sundry  In  tlie  absence  of  official  returns,  it  is  impossible  to  give  par- 

imports.  ticulars,  such  as  would  interest  British  firms,  of  the  quantities, 
values,  and  descriptions  of  the  various  textiles  and  manufactured 
goods  imported  from  abroad,  or  of  those  produced  in  the  country 
by  local  industrial  establishments. 

The  returns  published  in  the  Jornal  do  Commercio  only 
record  such  articles  as  wines,  provisions,  cereals,  oilmen’s  stores, 
and  a few  others  of  like  nature,  full  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  annexed  Table  E. 

Customs  The  revenue  collected  by  the  Kio  custom-liouse  during  1896 

revenue,  1896.  exceeded  that  of  1895  by  6,000  contos  (225,784/.),  notwithstanding 
the  extensive  frauds  to  which,  as  verified  by  official  inquiry,  the 
Government  had  been  subjected,  and  the  total  revenue  derived 
from  customs  duties  throughout  Brazil  was  greater  than  any 
previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  country. 


National  Industries. 

Cotton  mills.  The  cottoii-spiniiing  and  weaving  mills  in  the  country  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  a satisfactory  business,  although  their  operations 
during  the  year  have  naturally  been  somewhat  curtailed  in 
consequence  of  the  generally  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
finances. 

This  has  necessitated  a retrenchment  of  credit ; stocks  have 
been  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  some  of  the  mills  have  not  been 
working  full  time. 

The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  from  north  Brazil  for 
their  use  in  1896  was  124,875  bales. 

The  following  description  of  the  principal  mills  established  in 
the  country  may  prove  of  interest. 

Cotton  mann-  A return  of  the  cotton  mills  and  factories  in  operation  within 
factures.  the  district  of  Rio  was  given  in  the  report  for  the  year  1894.  The 
following  particulars  of  other  such  establishments  at  work  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  show  an  important  progress  already 
attained  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  cotton  factories  in  Brazil  give  employ- 
ment to  200,000  operatives,  and  that  the  fixed  capital  invested 
in  them  exceeds  100,000  contos  (3,760,000/.),  at  the  average 
exchange  of  last  year,  about  two-thirds  being  employed  in 
spinning. 

The  following  are  the  leading  factories  in  the  State  of 
Bahia : — 

The  Emporio  Industrial  do  Norte.  This  establishment  pro- 
duces textiles  of  which  the  lowest  quality  is  sold  at  540  reis  per 
metre.  They  consist  chiefly  of  ginghams  and  dappled  cloths, 
drills,  zephyrs,  and  cassinettes.  In  zephyrs  they  have  an  assort- 
ment of  about  1,000  patterns. 

Companhia  Uniao  Eabril  da  Bahia,  with  a paid-up  capital  of 
2,000  contos,  about  75,000/.,  is  the  proprietor  of  six  mills, 
viz. : — 

The  Eabrica  de  Queimados,  with  2,000  spindles  and 
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60  looms,  produces  about  700,000  metres  of  coarse  goods— third 
quality. 

The  Fabrica  Modelo,  with  4,000  spindles,  produces  250,000 
kilos,  of  stout  yarn. 

The  Fabrica  S.  Carlos  has  3,000  spindles  and  70  looms,  and 
turns  out  800,000  metres  of  coarse  cloth  for  sugar  bagging. 

The  Fabrica  da  Penha,  for  spinning  and  weaving,  with  3,000 
spindles  and  80  looms,  puts  on  the  market  1,200,000  metres  of 
ginghams  and  other  cloths. 

The  Fabrica  S.  Salvador,  for  spinning  and  weaving,  turns  out 

1.500.000  metres  of  stout  white  cloths  of  first  and  second  quality. 
It  possesses  100  looms  and  3,000  spindles. 

The  Fabrica  Concei^ao,  for  spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing,  pro- 
duces 2,000,000  metres  of  coloured  ginghams  and  drills. 

The  Companhia  Plataforma  Industrial  turns  out  ginghams, 
drills,  twilled  and  plain  cloths,  &c. 

The  Empreza  Valen^a  Industrial,  for  spinning  and  weaving, 
also  manufactures  coloured  ginghams  and  plain  cloths. 

The  Fabrica  Silo  Eoque,  of  Sao  Paulo,  belongs  to  an  Italian 
firm,  wdth  a capital  of  2,0U0,000  lire.  It  places  on  the  market 

48.000  pieces  of  44  metres  each  ; the  principal  productions  being 
drills,  twilled  cottons,  cassinettes,  ginghams  for  mattresses,  &c. 
It  works  with  imported  yarn  and  employs  230  looms. 

The  Companhia  de  Fia9ao  e Tecidos  Maranhense  started  their 
establishment  in  Maranhao  in  the  year  1890,  with  a capital  of 
1,200  contos  (equal  at  that  time  to  about  135,000/.).  It  has  280 
looms,  and  engines  of  300  horse-power.  It  produces  1,800,000 
metres  of  cloth,  chiefly  domestics  and  thick  ginghams,  priced  at 
the  factory  at  340  reis  per  metre  for  plain  cloth,  and  640  reis  for 
ginghams.  About  100,000  metres  of  its  production  are  exported 
to  the  neighbouring  States. 

The  Companhia  Fabril  Maranhense,  with  a paid-up  capital  of 
1,700  contos,  about  64,000/.  Their  factory  turns  out  plain  cottons 
at  360  reis  per  metre;  twilled  cottons  at  700  reis  per  metre; 
dappled  cottons  at  680  reis  per  metre. 

The  Fabrica  Bom  Eetiro  of  Sao  Paulo  was  founded  in  1886, 
and  has  a capital  of  1,500  contos,  about  60,000/.  The  engines 
are  of  200  horse-power  for  the  looms,  and  of  67  horse-power  for 
the  electric  light  apparatus.  It  has  spinning  machinery  and  200 
looms,  and  employs  330  hands,  being  70  men,  160  women,  and 
100  children.  They  work  on  an  average  10  hours  a day,  and  the 
daily  output  is  8,500  metres ; the  chief  productions  being  checks, 
priced  at  700  reis  per  metre,  and  ginghams  sold  at  600  reis  per 
metre.  Their  raw  material  is  obtained  from  Pernambuco  and  Sao 
Paulo,  and  they  work  up  600,000  kilos.  The  wages  of  the  opera- 
tives range  from  800  reis  to  5,000  reis  per  diem. 

The  factory  of  Pereira,  Mendes,  and  Co.,  in  Ytii  (Sao  Paulo), 
produces  ginghams  and  plain  cloths. 

J.  Martinho,  of  Tutuhy,  manufactures  ginghams  and  twilled 
cloths,  and  the  Fabrica  Carioba  spins  sewing  thread  up  to  No.  11, 
and  weaves  zephyrs. 
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Woollen  The  principal  establishments  engaged  in  this  industry  through- 

maiiufaotures.  country  are  : — 

1.  The  Falu’ica  do  Eink,  in  Eio  Janeiro,  whicli  has  been  in 
existence  about  15  years.  Its  capital  is  1,000  coiitos  of  reis,  and 
the  Government  has  granted  a loan  of  480  contos.  It  employs 
40  large  looms  and  the  necessary  machinery  for  dyeing,  felting, 
spinning,  &c.,  and  30  more  looms  are  now  being  got  ready.  The 
raw  material  is  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  a 
small  portion  from  Eio  Grande  do  Sul. 

It  produces  cloths,  tlainiels,  felts,  dress  and  upholstery  stuffs, 
counterpanes,  horse  rugs,  &c.,  and  it  turns  out  about  20,000  metres 
of  textile  per  month. 

The  wool  weaving  factory  of  Maranhao  turns  out  some  well- 
finished  flannels,  coatings,  and  diagonal  cloths. 

The  Eabrica  Aurora,  of  Nictlieroy,  works  with  12  looms,  and 
uses  imported  yarn.  It  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  production  of 
good  coalings. 

The  Companhia  Eia^ao  e Tecidos,  of  Porto  Alegre,  has  a 
capital  of  2,400,000  milreis.  They  keep  132  machines  in 
work,  with  engines  of  200  horse-power.  The  factory  covers 
45,700  square  metres,  and  gives  employment  to  363  opera- 
tives, being  226  men,  92  women,  and  45  children.  They  work 
9^  hours  per  day  in  the  winter,  and  10  hours  in  the  summer, 
and  produce  annually  an  average  of  300,000  kilos,  of  yarn. 
The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  shawls,  rugs,  capes,  cheviots, 
diagonals,  coatings,  and  blue  cloths,  counterpanes,  horse-rugs, 
table  covers,  some  of  the  articles  being  in  pure  wool  and 
some  in  wool  and  cotton  mixed. 

The  Eheingantz  Factory,  of  Eio  Grande  do  Sul,  is  about  20 
years  old,  and  works  chiefly  with  wool  from  the  Eiver  Plate. 
The  productions  consist  of  flannels,  rugs,  bed  covers,  cloths, 
baizes,  &c. 


Exchange. 


Government 
measures 
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improve  rates. 


Monthly  I’a*  es 

of  exchange. 


Flucluatioijs 
during  tin' 
past  10  years. 


The  Banco  da  Eepublica,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, made  strenuous  efforts  to  promote  an  improvement  in  the 
rates  of  foreign  exchanges  conceding  to  buyers  of  bills,  for 
legitimate  trade  transactions,  rates  rather  more  advantageous  than 
those  c^uoted  by  the  foreign  banks. 

These  efforts  were,  however,  unavailing,  and  in  the  month  of 
November  the  value  of  the  milreis  fell  temporarily  to  7|<7.,  the 
lowest  rate  yet  known  in  the  annals  of  Brazil. 

Annex  F gives  the  monthly  rates  of  exchange  at  Eio  during 
the  year  1896,  the  average  being  about  per  milreis,  at 

which  rate  the  conversions  into  sterling,  given  in  this  report,  have 
been  made. 

Annex  G shows  the  valuation  of  the  milreis  during  the  past 
10  years — 1887-96.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rate  in  1889 
touched  2s.  4|<i.  per  milreis,  and  fell  as  low  as  I’^d.  in  November 
last  year. 
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As  usual,  the  depreciation  in  value  of  the  currency  is  chiefly 
ascribed  to  the  operations  of  speculators,  and  much  blame  is 
attributed  to  the  foreign  banks  for  facilitating  transactions  of  a 
speculative  cliaracter,  calculated  to  intensify  the  downward 
tendency.  It  may  be  possible,  however,  to  And  in  other  elements 
another  explanation  of  this  depreciation. 

For  example,  the  fall  in  the  value  of  coffee  on  consuming  Possible 
markets  should  be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  the  constant 
remittance  to  other  countries  of  the  savings  of  the  large  foreign  ^ ’ 

element  of  the  community,  especially  the  immigrants,  and  the 
dividends  earned  by  a very  great  proportion  of  the  capital 
employed  in  the  country. 

The  external  responsibilities  of  the  Government  are  also 
extremely  heavy,  and,  when  it  enters  the  market  as  buyers  of 
exchange,  rates  invariably  fall.  To  these  influences  must  be 
added  the  excessive  importations,  already  alluded  to,  in  the  open- 
ing months  of  the  year. 

Brazilian  economists  have  long  been  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  financial  reform,  and  the  primary  importance  of  promoting  an 
improvement  in  the  monetary  exchange  between  Brazil  and  other 
countries. 

As  a part  of  the  measures  inspired  by  the  Vice-President  of  „ 

L j inG<isui*68  tor 

the  Eepublic  with  a view  to  effecting  this  end,  it  was  decided  to  improvmg 

reduce  the  amount  of  paper  currency  in  circulation.  In  last  exchange. 
December,  therefore.  Presidential  Decrees  were  published  by 
which  the  right  of  issue  was  witlidrawn  from  certain  banks,  and 
the  Government  assumed  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  bank- 
notes in  circulation,  the  amount  of  which  is  to  be  gradually 
reduced. 

For  this  service  of  currency  redemption,  various  national 
properties  and  items  of  revenue  are  to  be  appropriated,  including 
a proportion  of  the  rental  derivable  from  leasing  the  Government 
railways  as  soon  as  this  operation  shall  be  effected. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  founding  at  Pdo  of  the  Banque  frenclrbank 
Fran9aise  du  Brezil.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  10,000,000  fr., 
and  the  chief  office  is  in  Paris,  with  arrangements  for  drawing 
on  various  towns  in  France,  England,  Germany,  Portugal,  and 
the  United  States. 


Navigation. 


The  shipping  trade  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  was  exceptionally  brisk 
during  the  past  year,  surpassing  that  of  any  previous  period. 
The  tonnage  of  arrivals  of  foreign  vessels  has  doubled  within  the 
last  10  years,  the  figures  being  in  1887  1,235,292  tons,  and  in 
1896  2,469,628  tons,  whereas  the  coasting  trade  has  only  increased 
by  40  per  cent. ; the  tonnage  in  1887  stood  at  502,452  tons,  against 
825,016  tons  in  1896. 

The  gross  total  tonnage  of  all  shipping  entered  at  Eio  de 
Janeiro  during  the  past  year,  as  given  in  the  “ Jornal  do  Com- 
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BritisL 

shipping. 


British  and 
foreign. 


mei-cio,”  was  2,950  vessels,  measuring  3,294,044  tons,  compared 
with  2,818  vessels  of  3,016,381  tons  in  1895,  or  an  increase  of 
132  vessels  and  278,263  tons. 

The  British  tlag  last  year  maintained  its  pre-eminent 
position,  having  50  per  cent,  of  the  carrying  trade  of  this  port. 
A decline,  however,  of  4 per  cent,  is  noticeable  in  the  total 
tonnage. 

The  number  of  arrivals  registered  at  this  Consulate-General 
was  545  steamers  and  211  sailing  vessels,  gauging  1,100,822  tons 
and  197,733  tons  respectively,  or  an  increase  of  18  vessels  and 
96,854  tons  on  that  of  the  previous  season. 

Of  the  number  entered,  as  shown  in  Annex  H,  370  vessels,  of 
692,616  tons,  arrived  with  cargoes  from  Great  Britain.  These 
were  principally  mail  steamers,  and  those  belonging  to  i\Iessrs. 
Lamport  and  Holt.  In  the  indirect  trade  119  vessels,  of  205,392 
tons,  arrived  from  Argentina,  chietly  with  cattle,  which  shows  a 
falling-off  of  51  vessels,  of  43,570  tons.  The  arrivals  with  cargoes 
from  Brazil,  in  consequence  of  the  new  coasting  trade  regulations, 
likewise  decreased.  The  entries  were  89,  measuring  97,982  tons, 
ur  42  vessels,  of  58,004  tons  less  than  in  1895.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  entries  from  the  United  States  increased  by  26  vessels, 
of  28,587  tons,  the  number  being  64,  of  74,187  tons,  against  38,  of 
45,600  tons.  A great  increase  is  noticeable  in  the  arrivals  from 
Uruguay : 74  vessels,  of  150,529  tons,  compared  with  16,  of 
3,095  tons  in  1895. 

The  number  of  British  vessels  cleared  with  cargoes  last  season 
for  Great  Britain  and  British  colonies  was  only  73  of  223,251  tons, 
being  a falling-off  of  26  vessels  and  127,555  tons.  69  vessels,  of 
96,274  tons,  left  for  the  Lfnited  States,  which  is  a considerable 
increase,  whereas  the  clearances,  56  vessels,  of  77,806  tons,  for 
Brazilian  ports  is  a reduction  of  35  vessels.  Again,  the  43 
vessels,  of  74,559  tons,  bound  to  Argentina  shows  an  increase  of 
14  vessels,  whilst  the  27  steamers,  of  66,738  tons,  to  Chile  is  11 
vessels  less  compared  with  1895. 

Vessels  in  ballast  to  the  number  of  84,  principally  seeking 
freight,  left  for  the  adjacent  British  colonies,  and  362  for  other 
countries. 

The  figures  given  in  Annex  I have  also  been  obtained  from 
the  “ Jornal  do  Comniercio.”  The  entries  show  British  vessels  to 
be  17  in  excess  of  the  number  registered  at  the  Consulate,  and  31 
more  departures.  The  system  referred  to  in  last  year’s  report  of 
entering  vessels  under  both  foreign  and  coasting  trade  when  con- 
veying cargo  from  or  to  intermediate  Brazilian  ports  to  Bio  is 
probably  the  cause  of  this  difference. 

The  total  number  of  Britisli  and  foreign  vessels  entered  at 
Rio  last  year  was  1,535,  measuring  2,469,628  tons,  against 
1,460  vessels,  gauging  2,243,103  tons  in  1895,  which  shows  an 
addition  of  75  vessels  and  226,525  tons,  the  following  flags  having 
increased: — British,  18;  Belgian,  17;  Italian,  14;  Danish,  12; 
Brazilian,  11 ; French,  9 ; Portuguese,  7 ; and  Argentine  5 respec- 
tively. 
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The  number  cleared  was  1,404  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  2,283,499  tons,  compared  with  1,327  vessels,  of 
2,136,474  tons,  or  an  advance  of  77  vessels  and  147,025  tons 
over  the  year  1895. 

Many  complaints  have  arisen  during  the  past  year  in  conse-  Coal  laden 
qiience  of  the  detention  of  vessels  in  this  port  on  account  of  vessels, 
the  useless  system  in  vogue  of  measuring  coal-laden  vessels  in  order  ‘ 

to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  cargo  on  board. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  Her  Majesty’s  Legation,  who 
brought  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  accept  as  proof  of  the  quantity  of  coal  on 
board  the  bill  of  lading  and  manifest  authenticated  by  Brazilian 
Consuls  at  the  loading  ports,  and  thus  avoid  all  delay  in  dis- 
charging cargo. 

In  the  meantime  it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  a 
remedy  might  be  found  in  engaging  special  agents  to  attend  to 
the  business  of  vessels  and  protect  their  interests  while  in  port, 
instead  of  confiding  such  matters  to  the  consignees  of  cargoes, 
for  it  requires  no  explanation  to  practical  merchants  to  enable 
them  to  understand  that  the  interests  of  the  ship  and  the  interests 
of  the  consignees  of  the  cargo  are  not  always  identical. 


Freights. 

The  coffee  freights  from  Eio  to  Hew  York,  from  eJanuary  to 
August  last  year,  ruled  from  20  to  30  c.,  LTnited  States  gold, 
with  5 per  cent,  primage  per  bag,  and  Hew  Orleans  35  c.  and  5 per 
cent.  These  rates  gradually  advanced  to  35  c.  and  40  c.  during 
the  latter  four  months  of  the  year  owing  to  the  heavy  shipments 
of  coffee  to  those  ports,  principally  the  former,  and  the  combined 
action  of  tlie  different  lines  of  steamers  to  sustain  freight. 

The  rates  for  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and  Trieste,  which  are  the 
principal  outlets  for  the  Brazilian  coffee  trade  in  Europe,  ruled 
steadily  during  the  year  at  2/.,  21  2s.  M.,  and  11.  15s.,  to  21.  per 
ton  respectively  for  those  ports  with  5 per  cent,  primage. 

The  London  and  Antwerp  freights  were  1/.  10s.  to  11.  15s. 
per  ton,  and  5 per  cent.,  with  the  usual  options  at  5s.  extra.  The 
rates  for  the  Mediterranean  ports,  Marseilles,  and  Genoa  were 
about  the  same  as  last  year,  30  to  40  fr.  and  10  per  cent. 

The  demand  for  sailing  craft  was  confined  almost  solely  to 
small  vessels  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  300/.  to  400/.,  lump 
sums,  for  one  or  two  ports.  A fair  business  was  done  in  small 
craft  for  salt  hides,  at  rates  ranging  between  1/.  5s.  and  11.  15s. 
for  the  English  Channel  for  orders. 

The  difference  in  the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  Coasting 
coasting  trade  was  slight  compared  with  the  preceding  season ; trade, 
the  entries  being  1,415,  of  825,016  tons,  against  1,358,  of  773,278 
tons,  as  shown  in  Annex  J.  The  clearances  were  1,532,  measur- 
ing 963,655  tons,  against  1,507  and  944,806  respectively  in  the 
previous  year. 
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One  of  the  articles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Eepnblic  promul- 
gated in  1891  provides  that  only  vessels  sailing  under  the 
Brazilian  flag  shall  be  allowed  to  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  country,  and  on  December  5,  1896,  a law  regulating  the 
execution  of  this  enactment  was  put  into  effect.  Its  enforce- 
ment has  been  appealed  against  as  vexatious,  and  disadvan- 
tageous to  commerce,  particularly  by  interested  parties  at 
Pernambuco  and  Maceio,  freights  having  increased  about  100  per 
cent,  from  the  northern  ports  to  Eio.  The  increase  principally 
affects  sugar,  but  the  freights  from  Eio  to  the  southern  ports 
remain  about  the  same. 

The  following  are  the  clauses  of  the  law  which  chiefly  interest 
foreign  shipowners : — 

Coasting  navigation  can  be  carried  on  only  by  national  v^essels 
previously  registered. 

By  coasting  navigation  is  meant  that  providing  for  communica- 
tion and  direct  trade  between  the  ports  of  the  Eepnblic  within 
the  waters  of  such  ports  and  the  rivers  existing  in  Brazilian 
territory. 

Tlie  vessels  of  adjacent  nations  are  allowed  to  navigate  the 
rivers  and  internal  waters  on  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and 
treaties  now  existent. 

For  a vessel  to  be  qualified  as  Brazilian  she  must  be  owned  by 
a Brazilian  citizen,  wliether  resident  or  not  in  the  Eepnblic,  or  by 
a company,  of  which  the  chief  office  is  in  Brazil,  and  which  is 
managed  exclusively  by  a Brazilian  citizen.  The  captain  and  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  crew  must  be  Brazilians. 

Foreign  vessels  will  be  allowed,  subject  to  fiscal  precautions 
and  obtaining  a customs  permit  for  each  voyage,  to  proceed  from 
one  Brazilian  port  to  anotlier  in  order  to  engage  in  the  following- 
services  : — 

I.  To  load  or  discharge  goods  belonging  to  the  public  Adminis- 
tration. 

II.  To  enter  a port  without  declaring  cargo  entrar  por 
franquia”)  and  afterwards  proceed  with  their  cargo  to  another 
port  wdthin  the  time  stipulated  by  regulation. 

III.  To  enter  a port  declaring  cargo  entrar  por  inteiro  ”)  and 
afterwards  proceed  to  another  port  with  the  same  cargo,  entirely 
or  partly  cleared  for  consumption  or  re-exportation. 

IV.  To  convey  from  one  Brazilian  port  to  others  in  the 
Eepnblic  passengers  of  any  class  and  origin,  and  their  baggage, 
also  animals,  and  packages  classified  as  parcels  (“  encommendas  ”) 
as  well  as  agricultural  produce  or  production  of  easy  deterioration, 
and  specie. 

Y.  To  receive  in  more  than  one  port  manufactured  goods  or 
produce  for  export  beyond  the  Eepnblic. 

Coasting  trade  and  transport  service  not  permitted  by  these 
exceptions,  or  by  special  permission  of  the  Government  if  carried 
on  by  foreign  vessels  in  Brazilian  ports,  will  be  considered 
contraband  and  subjected  to  the  penalties  provided  by  the  existing 
laws. 
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Exception  is  made  in  cases  of  entry  from  stress  of  weather, 
stranding,  or  force  rnajeure,  in  which  cases  goods  conveyed  by 
foreign  vessels  from  a port  of  tlie  Eepublic  can  be  sold. 

The  agents  or  consignees  of  foreign  vessels  entrusted  with  the 
service  connected  with  the  transit,  transhipment  or  re-exportation 
of  goods  will  execute  a bond  guaranteeing  to  the  custom-house 
the  value  of  the  duties  on  such  goods,  as  well  as  the  respective 
fines. 

Payment  of  the  duties  or  discharge  of  tlie  bond  will  he 
effected  within  a period  to  be  determined  therein  in  accordance 
with  law. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  packets  of  regular  lines  do  not 
exonerate  the  agents  and  consignees  of  the  respective  companies 
from  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  present  regulation  in  what- 
ever affects  transit  trade,  or  the  transhipment  and  re-exportation 
of  merchandise. 

In  the  case  of  cargo  warehoused  and  re-exported  to  ports  in 
the  Republic,  discharge  from  the  responsibility  undertaken 
towards  the  forwarding  custom-house  will  be  granted  on  the  pro- 
duction of  an  official  certificate  showing  that  the  goods  in  question 
have  been  cleared  for  consumption  at  the  custom-house  of  the  port 
of  destination. 

Some  of  the  States  having  asserted  the  right  to  impose  export  Inter-State 
duties  on  their  productions  when  shipped  to  other  States  of  the 
Union  the  question  was  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal 
with  the  result  that  the  levying  of  such  duties  was  declared  to  l)e 
unconstitutional. 

There  is,  however,  still  an  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  various 
States  have  the  right  to  impose  import  duties  not  only  on  Brazilian 
produce  received  from  other  States,  but  also  on  foreign  pro- 
duce so  received  and  already  nationalised  by  the  payment  of 
import  duties  to  the  National  Government.  This  question  has 
still  to  be  disposed  of  and  the  mode  of  its  settlement,  affirma- 
tive or  negative,  may  be  expected  to  vitally  affect  the  prospects 
of  the  coasting  trade. 

Port  Sanitary  Regulations  and  Quarantine. 

The  following  are  the  maritime  sanitary  regulations  recently 
enacted  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil.  They  are  given 
here  in  extenso,  as  shipowners  and  shipmasters  appear  at  present 
to  be  very  imperfectly  informed  on  these  matters  : — 

For  the  purposes  of  the  sanitary  service  of  the  ports,  the 
littoral  is  divided  into  three  sections. 

(1.)  With  its  centre  in  the  federal  capital,  includes  the  ports  of 
the  States  of  Espirito  Santo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  Paraiui, 

Santa  Catharina,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Matto  Grosso,  the 
lazaret  of  which  district  is  situated  at  Ilha  Grande. 

(2.)  Having  its  centre  at  Recife,  includes  the  ports  of  the  States 
of  Parahyba,  Pernambuco,  Sergipe,  Alagdas,  and  Bahia.  The 
lazaret  of  this  district  is  situated  at  Tamandare. 

(2355) 
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(3.)  Tlie  centre  of  which  is  at  Lelein,  comprises  the  ports  of 
the  States  of  Amazonas,  Pani,  Maranhao,  Ceara,  Piauhy,  and  Eio 
Grande  do  Xorte,  and  has  its  lazaret  situated  at  Para. 

The  States  will  be  permitted  to  establish  at  their  ports  sani- 
tary stations  for  vessels  entering  to  load  or  discharge  cargo. 
These  stations,  in  wdiatever  concerns  the  administration  of 
quarantine  regadatious,  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
anthority  of  the  port. 

Strict  quarantine  can  only  be  purged  in  Federal  lazarets, 
exce[)ting  when  the  country  is  invaded  by  epidemics  from 
abroad,  and  when  considered  necessary  by  ^he  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  reciprocal  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
States. 

All  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports  are  required  to  present 
bills  of  health,  issued  by  the  competent  local  authority,  at  the 
port  of  departure,  and  with  the  visa  of  the  Brazilian  Consul  at 
that  port,  and  all  ports  called  at  during  the  voyage.  Should  there 
be  no  Brazilian  Consul  at  such  ports,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
obtain  the  visa  of  the  Consul  of  some  friendly  nation. 

Only  one  bill  of  health  will  be  admitted,  and  this  will  be  kept 
by  the  health  authority  at  the  port  of  destination. 

At  Brazilian  ports  of  call  the  visa  will  be  given  by  the 
inspector  of  health. 

Where  there  are  no  Consuls,  either  Brazilian  or  other  nation- 
ality, or  local  health  authorities,  masters  of  ships  should  obtain 
such  documents  as  possible  to  prove  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
locality,  and  get  them  verified  by  a Consular  officer  at  the  first 
port  of  call. 

No  bill  of  health  will  be  considered  valid  which  has  been 
issued  more  than  24  hours  before  the  ship’s  departure  from  port 
of  issue. 

When  the  interests  of  the  public  health  require  it,  officers  of 
the  sanitary  staff  may  be  sent  to  any  foreign  port  infected  with 
contagious  disease,  in  order  to  embark  on  vessels  bound  to  Brazilian 
ports  and  superintend  sanitary  matters  on  board  during  the 
voyage. 

All  vessels  on  arrival  at  a Brazilian  port  will  be  visited  by  tn 
health  officers  before  any  others,  and  the  service  will  be  continued 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  with  only  one  hour’s  interruption. 

In  ports  where  there  is  no  sanitary  authority,  the  service  will 
be  performed  by  the  police,  except  in  the  case  of  vessels  from 
infected  or  suspected  ports,  which  vessels  will  be  required  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  nearest  port  having  a sanitary  station. 

Vessels  to  which  pratique  is  refused  are  required  to  hoist  a 
yellow  flag  on  their  foremast. 

The  preliminary  questions  to  be  put  to  a vessel  arriving  at  a 
port  are  the  following  : — 

I.  Name  of  vessel  ? 

II.  Where  from,  and  how  many  days  out  ? 

III.  Name  and  rank  of  informant  ? 

IV.  Ports  touched  at  during  voyage  ? 
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V.  Vessels  spoken  with  during  the  voyage — their  names  and 
port  of  departure  ? 

VI.  Have  you  a bill  of  health  ? Clean  or  foul  ? 

VII.  Have  you,  or  have  you  had  sick  persons  on  board  ? 
How  many  ? Nature  of  sickness  ? How  many  cured  ? How 
many  died  ? How  many  under  treatment  ? 

VIII.  On  what  day  after  sailing  did  the  first  case  of  sickness 
appear  ? What  was  its  nature  ? 

IX.  Have  you  undergone  sanitary  treatment  at  any  port  of 
call  ? At  which  port  ? Nature  of  treatment  ? 

X.  What  document  do  you  hold  to  prove  such  treatment  ? 

XI.  Hate  of  last  deatli  on  board  ? 

XII.  Have  you  a disinfecting  apparatus  on  board,  and  have 
you  caused  disinfection  to  be  carried  out  ? 

XIII.  Have  you  all  the  books  and  papers  required  by  the 
Sanitary  Eegulation  of  this  port  ? 

XIV.  What  is  your  business  in  this  port  ? 

Should  the  replies  to  these  questions  be  satisfactory  the  officer 
will  proceed  on  board,  and,  if  he  finds  everything  in  accordance 
with  the  declarations  made,  he  will  grant  pratique  and  hand  the 
master  a certificate  of  his  visit. 

If  the  health  of  those  on  board  be  good,  but  the  ship  be  in  a 
dirty  or  insanitary  condition  the  officer  may  order  necessary 
measures  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  vessel  will  not  be  allowed 
to  transact  business  until  these  orders  have  been  complied  with, 
although  passengers  and  crew  will  not  in  the  meantime  be 
prevented  from  landing. 

If  the  information  given  be  unsatisfactory,  or  if  the  vessel 
have  left  a suspected  or  infected  port,  she  will  be  sent  to  the 
quarantine  station. 

If  information  be  given  which  proves  to  be  incorrect, 
or  if  there  should  be  any  deception  regarding  the  state  of  health 
on  board,  the  vessel  will  be  ordered  to  the  quarantine  station  to 
undergo  close  examination. 

In  this  case,  all  persons  who  have  boarded  the  vessel,  together 
with  the  craft  which  took  them  on  board,  will  remain  in  quarantine 
pending  the  decision  of  the  chief  of  the  service. 

If  the  incorrect  information  refers  only  to  secondary  matters, 
and  not  to  the  state  of  health  on  board,  the  ordinary  examination 
will  be  proceeded  v/ith,  and  the  master  fined  as  provided  by  the 
regulations. 

Quarantine  measures  may  consist  merely  of  the  detention  of 
the  vessel  under  observation,  for  the  time  necessary  to  conduct  a 
close  examination,  called  ‘‘  Observation  quarantine.’' 

Strict  quarantine  involves  the  detention  of  the  vessel  for  the 
time  necessary  to  prove  the  complete  freedom  of  passengers  from 
epidemic  sickness,  and  for  the  disinfection  of  the  ship  and  objects 
capable  of  transmitting  disease. 

Strict  quarantine  may  be  “ Full”  or  “ Supplementary.” 

Full  quarantine  entails  the  detention  of  crew  and  passengers, 
on  board  or  in  lazarets,  for  the  number  of  days  computed  for  the 
(2356)  B 2 
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slowest  incubation  of  the  disease  which  it  is  desired  to  avoid, 
namely  10  days  for  yellow  fever,  8 days  for  cholera  morbus,  and 
20  days  for  Oriental  plague. 

Su'pijlementary  quarantim  means  that  the  detention  shall  last 
only  the  number  of  days  necessary  to  complete  the  period  of 
incubation,  counted  from  the  ship’s  departure  from  the  infected 
port. 

Foreign  pestilential  diseases  are  cholera  morbus,  yellow  fever, 
and  Oriental  plague. 

An  infecUd  port  is  one  in  which  any  of  these  diseases  are 
prevalent. 

A susipcded  port  is — 

1.  One  in  which  isolated  cases  of  pestilential  disease  have 
occurred. 

2.  One  the  authority  of  which  has  not  taken  sufficient  pre- 
cautions to  avoid  contagion  from  infected  ports. 

3.  One  which  maintains  frequent  and  free  communication  with 
infected  localities. 

Infected  ship  is  one  in  which  a case  of  pestilential  disease  has 
occurred. 

Suspected  ship. — 1.  One  which  has  left  or  touched  at  an 
infected  or  suspected  port,  or  communicated  with  an  infected  or 
suspected  vessel. 

2.  One  in  which  a death  has  occurred  from  an  unspecified 
cause,  or  in  which  there  have  been  repeated  cases  of  a specified 
disease. 

3.  One  which  fails  to  bring  a bill  of  health  in  accordance  with 
regulations. 

Articles  considered  susceptible  of  conveying  contagion  : — 

1.  Postal  parcels  closed  in  a manner  to  prevent  knowledge  of 
contents. 

2.  Green  hides  and  hair. 

3.  Furniture  and  house  fittings  which  have  been  used. 

4.  Personal  apparel. 

5.  Animal  remains  and  fresh  animal  waste. 

6.  Fruits,  green  vegetables,  and  fresh  dairy  produce. 

7.  Textile  cuttings  and  rags. 

On  the  outbreak  of  pestilential  disease  in  a certain  locality,  the 
Director 'General  of  Health  will  declare  which  susceptible  articles 
are  subject  to  treatment. 

The  classification  of  a port  as  “ infected  ” or  ‘‘  suspected  ” shall 
be  made  by  the  Federal  Government  and  officially  published. 

For  quarantine  purposes,  the  said  classification  shall  have 
retroactive  effects,  as  regards  vessels  leaving  the  ports  denounced, 
for  the  following  periods  — 


umber  of 

Days. 

In  the  case  of  yellow  fever 

10 

„ cholera 

8 

,,  oriental  plague 

20 
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If  the  sanitary  conditions  of  a vessel  placed  under  observation 
prove  to  be  perfect,  the  vessel  shall  have  pratique  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  period  of  incubation  allowed  for  the  disease  wliich  is 
to  be  guarded  against,  such  period  being  counted  from  the  ship’s 
departure  from  the  suspected  port. 

If,  therefore,  such  vessels  have  been  at  sea  for  a length  of  time 
corresponding  to  the  period  of  incubation,  they  will  receive 
pratique  immediately  after  examination.  Others  will  be  kept 
under  observation  for  the  time  necessary  to  complete  the  estab- 
lished period. 

If  a vessel,  which  is  subject  to  “ supplementary  quarantine,” 
does  not  wish  to  be  detained,  she  may  land  at  the  lazaret  lier 
passengers  and  cargo  for  Brazil,  and  proceed  on  her  voyage. 
In  this  case  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  another  Brazilian  port 
before  completing  the  period  of  supplementary  quarantine,  and 
undergoing  close  examination  at  tlie  second  lazaret  port  at  which 
she  may  call. 

Steamers  having  mail  privileges,  after  discharging  passengers 
and  cargoes  at  the  lazaret,  may  enter  all  ports  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  passengers  and  cargo,  providing  they  strictly  abstain  from 
communicating  with  the  shore. 

Strict  quarantine  is  applied  to — 

1.  Infected  vessels. 

2.  Vessels  on  which  cases  of  sickness  have  occurred  of  an 
undefined  character. 

Strict  quarantine  entails  the  landing  of  passengers  and  cargo 
at  the  lazarets  and  the  disinfection  of  the  vessel.  Pratique  in  such 
cases  is  given  only  when  there  is  no  longer  risk  of  endangering 
the  public  health. 

When  there  is  no  more  accommodation  in  the  lazarets,  quaran» 
tine  may  be  purged  on  board  the  vessels. 

If  the  number  of  passengers  and  quantity  of  cargo  are  too  great 
to  admit  of  regular  disinfection,  passengers  or  cargo,  or  both,  may 
be  transhipped  to  other  vessels,  all  expanses  being  borne  by  the 
ship  under  treatment. 

The  term  for  strict  quarantine  will  begin  to  count  from  the 
date  of  the  case  of  infectious  sickness  on  board  : — 

1.  When  the  vessel  has  mail  privileges. 

. 2.  When  the  sanitary  authority  is  satisfied  that  the  information 
supplied  to  him  is  correct. 

In  other  cases  the  term  for  quarantine  will  be  counted  from  the 
date  of  landing  the  passengers.  If,  therefore,  the  interval  between 
the  last  case  and  the  ship’s  arrival  in  port  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  respective  period  of  pestilential  incubation,  passengers 
will  at  once  have  free  pratique,  and  the  ship  also  if  the  cargo  be 
not  of  a suspected  nature. 

Suspected  cargo,  which  has  been  so  stowed  as  not  to  expose 
passengers  and  crew  to  contagion,  must  be  sufficiently  disinfected 
before  the  ship  can  obtain  pratique. 

If  the  interval  following  the  last  case  be  shorter  than  the 
(2355)  B 3 
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j)eriod  of  incubation,  passengers  will  have  to  undergo  supple- 
mentary quarantine  for  the  days  wanted  to  complete  the  period. 

If  a vessel  on  arrival  have  cases  of  pestilential  sickness  on 
board  the  patients  will  be  removed  to  the  floating  hospitals,  and 
the  terms  of  quarantine  for  the  other  passengers  will  begin  to 
count  from  the  date  of  their  landing. 

Suspected  vessels  which  have  performed  their  voyage  in  less 
time  than  the  period  allowed  for  incubation  will  also  be  subjected 
to  supplementary  quarantine. 

A “ suspected  vessel  ” which  has  been  at  sea  for  a longer 
period  than  that  computed  for  incubation  will  be  placed 
under  observation  and  closely  examined.  Any  suspected 
cargo  which  she  may  have  on  board  will  be  placed  in  quarantine 
and  disinfected  after  withdrawal  of  the  passengers,  who  will  be 
allowed  free  pratique. 

AYhen  a vessel  subject  to  quarantine  brings  passengers  and 
cargo  for  different  ports  she  will  land  at  the  lazaret  of  the  port  of 
arrival  only  the  passengers  and  cargo  destined  to  that  port,  being 
free  afterwards  to  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

Any  vessel  bringing  passengers  and  cargo  for  Brazil  wdiich 
refuses  to  undergo  quarantine  or  to  submit  to  the  sanitary 
regulations,  also  those  which  give  false  information  on  arrival  or 
fail  to  pay  fines  imposed,  will  be  prohibited  from  entering  the 
ports  of  the  Eepublic  while  under  the  same  master,  against  whom 
this  penalty  shall  be  perpetual  and  irrevocable. 

Bloating  hospitals  will  be  provided  for  the  reception  of 
sufferers  from  pestilential  diseases.  Cases  of  contagious  disease 
will  be  treated  in  isolated  hospitals  on  shore,  and  patients  suffering 
from  sickness  of  ordinary  character  will  be  accommodated  in 
hospitals  attached  to  the  lazarets. 

Provisions,  drinking  water,  and  coal  will  be  supplied  to  vessels 
in  quarantine  with  all  despatch  and  without  unnecessary  adminis- 
trative difficulties. 

^Yhen  a vessel  on  arrival  is  subjected  to  quarantine  treatment, 
the  Director-G-eneral  of  Health  will  post  at  the  exchange  of  the 
port  a notice  to  that  effect,  stating  the  form  of  treatment  ordered. 

Mails  will  be  promptly  and  freely  delivered  immediately  after 
arrival. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  mail  steamers  under  this  regulation 
may  also  be  obtained  by  all  vessels  which  undertake  to  comply 
with  the  following  requirements  : — 

1.  To  strictly  observe  the  enactments  of  this  regulation. 

2.  To  concede  a free  first-class  return  passage  to  the  sanitary 
officer  who  may  travel  in  the  ship. 

8.  To  have  a doctor  on  board,  and  to  carry  the  following 
articles  and  papers : — 

(a)  An  apparatus  for  disinfection  by  steam  acting  under 
pressure. 

(/>.)  A stock  of  disinfectants  and  disinfecting  appliances. 

(c.)  A register  of  medicinal  supplies,  showing  quantity  and 
description  of  medicines  on  board  on  leaving  port  of 
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departure  and  supplementary  supplies  received  at  ports  of 
call. 

{d.)  Eegister  of  jDrescriptions  made  up  during  voyage. 

{e.)  Hospital  register  containing  minute  particulars  of  each 
case  of  sickness  on  board  and  the  treatment  adopted. 

(/.)  List  of  passengers,  with  particulars  of  uame,  age,  sex, 
nationality,  profession,  and  ports  of  embarkation. 

{g.)  Eoll  of  crew. 

(Ji.)  Cargo  manifest, 

4.  Not  to  carry  more  than  100  third-class  emigrants. 

The  books  specified  are  to  be  opened,  initialled,  and  sealed 
on  each  page  by  the  Brazilian  Consul  at  port  of  departure,  and 
the  sheets  relating  to  each  voyage  stamped  by  the  sanitary 
authority  at  the  port  of  arrival. 

The  Consular  service  in  connection  with  these  books  will  be 
performed  gratuitously. 

All  the  baggage  of  perons  subjected  to  cpiarantine  shall  be 
disinfected  on  their  admission  into  the  lazaret,  and  when  any 
member  of  a party  under  treatment  is  attacked  by  pestilential 
disease,  the  di.sinfection  of  the  baggage  of  the  party  shall  be 
repeated,  and  the  period  of  quarantine  fixed  for  the  party  shall  be 
renewed  as  from  the  day  on  which  the  case  occurs. 

Convalescents  from  pestilential  disease  shall  be  subjected  to 
quarantine  in  floating  lazarets  for  a term  corresponding  to  the 
period  of  incubation  prescribed  for  the  disease  by  which  they  were 
attacked. 

All  baggage  belonging  to  persons  who  have  purged  quarantine 
must  be  disinfected  when  landed. 

Persons  undergoing  quarantine  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
with  different  accommodation  and  treatment  for  eacli. 

They  will  be  grouped  in  accordance  with  their  ships  and  date 
of  landing. 

They  are  allowed  to  keep  in  their  possessions  articles  of  value 
and  baggage  after  disinfection. 

The  scale  of  charges,  which  is  as  follows,  includes  medical 
attendance  and  necessary  medicines. 


Per  Day. 

Milreis. 

1st  class  passengers 

. . each 

10 

2nd  „ 

. , 

• • >5 

6 

3rd  „ 

•• 

• • )> 

2 

For  children  under  1 year  of  age  no  charge  is  made  ; children 
over  1 year  and  under  4 years  pay  one-third  of  the  scale  for 
adults;  children  over  4 years  and  under  12  years  pay  half  of  the 
scale  for  adults  ; children  over  12  years  pay  the  same  as  adults. 

When  there  is  sufficient  accommodation  in  the  lazarets, 
persons  under  treatment  may  have  the  company  of  their  friends, 
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or  be  attended  by  tbeir  own  medical  advisers,  provided  tlie}^  submit 
to  the  quarantine  regulations,  and  pay  the  prescribed  charges. 

The  charges  on  vessels  and  cargoes  for  sanitary  services  are  as 
follows : — 


Amount. 

Remarks. 

j 

Alilreis. 

Bill  of  health 

20 

Disinfection  of  skins,  hides,  and  live-stock 

4 

Per  100  kilos,  or 

fraction  thereof. 

Other  susce)3tible  articles,  undefined 
Woollen,  cotton,  and  jute  textiles ; 
manufactures  of  skins  and  hair 

3 

3) 

2 

j j 

Baggage  of  1st  class  passengers  . . 

4 

33 

,,  2nd  „ 

2 

33 

,,  3rd  ,, 

1 

Cost  of  disinfectants  and  wages  of  persons  employed  to  be 
charged  to  the  vessels  treated. 

Tlie  health  officer  of  the  port  will  visit  the  anchorage  grounds 
daily,  starting  at  9 A.M.  to  see  if  medical  services  are  required  by 
any  ship  in  harbour. 

When  there  is.  any  case  of  sickness  on  board  a vessel  the 
master  will  hoist  his  ensign  on  the  foremast  as  a signal. 

No  master  may  send  on  shore  or  keep  on  board  any  sick 
person  without  examination  by  and  permission  of  the  sanitary 
authority,  except  in  cases  of  physical  injury. 

No  medical  man  may  go  on  board  a vessel  to  examine  and 
prescribe  for  any  sick  person  without  the  permission  of  the 
sanitary  authority,  who  must  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
sickness. 

Should  a case  of  ordinary  sickness  occur  on  board  a vessel  the 
medical  officer  will  inform  the  master  of  the  fact  by  writing,  and 
this  communication  will  authorise  the  said  master  to  have  the 
patient  treated  on  board  or  on  shore  as  he  may  wish. 

Should  the  patient  be  sent  to  a hospital  on  shore  the  master 
must  request  from  the  port  doctor  a pass  ” to  land  him.  This 
document  will  contain  particulars  establishing  the  identity  of  the 
patient  and  the  nature  of  his  sickness. 

Without  such  “permit  ” no  sick  person  from  ships  in  port  will 
be  admitted  into  the  hospitals  on  shore. 

If  any  (unofficial)  medical  man  in  charge  of  a patient  on 
board  ship  should  judge  it  convenient  to  have  him  transferred  to 
a hospital  on  shore  he  should  deliver  to  the  master  of  the  vessel 
a “ pass  ” in  which,  in  addition  to  the  particulars  mentioned  in 
the  previous  clause,  he  will  declare  for  what  reason  it  is  incon- 
venient to  continue  to  treat  the  person  on  board. 

This  “ pass  ” will  substitute  that  required  from  the  port 
medical  officer  referred  to  in  the  preceding  clause. 

The  fines  sanctioned  by  the  sanitary  regulations  in  matters 
relating  to  shipping  are  as  follows  : — 
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Item. 

Desci’iption. 

Amount. 

1 

Misstatement  on  arrival  regarding  events  on  board 

Milreis. 

200 

2 

Concealing  sick  persons  on  board,  vrliatever  be  the  sickness  ; 
sending  them  to  hospitals  on  land  without  permission 
of  the  sanitary  authority;  calling  off  a medical  man 
without  the  same  permission — for  each  patient  concerned 
And  should  the  sickness  be  pestilential — for  each 
patient  concerned  . . 

200 

500 

3 

Failing  to  execute  the  disinfecting  and  sanitary  measures 
ordered  by  the  sanitary  authority,  within  the  time 
fixed,  or  neglect  to  shift  anchorage  as  directed  . . 

100 

4 

Allowing  persons  not  connected  with  the  sanitary  service 
to  board  and  leave  a vessel  which  has  not  received 
pratique 

To  be  repeated  on  each  infraction. 

200 

5 

Shifting  anchorage  of  a vessel  not  admitted  to  pratique, 
without  permission  of  sanitary  authority 

200 

6 

Loading  or  discharging  cargo  by  a vessel  not  admitted  to 
pratique  witliout  permission  of  sanitary  authority 

200 

7 

Omitting  to  bring  bill  of  health  from  port  of  departure 
or  port  s of  call 

200 

8 

Infraction  of  any  “permit”  given  by  a liealth  authority.. 

200 

Such  infractions  of  the  regulations  for  which  special  fines  are 
not  ])rovided  will  be  punishable  with  fines  ranging  from  20  milreis 
to  50  milreis,  and  double  in  cases  of  recurrence. 

The  authorities  are  empowered  to  stop  the  transaction  of  the 
ship’s  business  until  the  fines  imposed  be  paid. 


Railways. 

As  already  mentioned,  a leading  feature  of  the  measures  Proposed 
sanctioned  by  Congress  with  a view  to  ameliorating  the  financial 
situation  of  the  country  is  the  leasing  of  the  Government  railways, 

It  is  well  known  that  notwithstanding  an  excessive  expendi- 
ture there  has  been  mismanagement  of  these  lines  for  years  past 
and  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs  on  the  Central  Line, 
owing  to  its  special  importance,  has  been  a subject  for  particular 
comments. 

The  law  authorising  the  Government  to  lease  these  State 
railways  was  published  on  December  9 last,  and  the  principal  con- 
ditions laid  down  as  the  bases  on  which  the  operation  is  to  be 
conducted  are  as  follows  : — 

Term  of  lease,  60  years. 

^lonetary  consideration : — [a.)  An  initial  payment  of  5,000,000/. 
on  signing  contract ; (5.)  an  annual  payment,  according  to  the 
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highest  offer ; and  (c.)  20  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  remaining 
after  allowing  a return  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  capital  really 
employed  on  the  lines. 

A sum  of  50,000Z.  to  be  deposited  on  lodging  proposal  as 
guarantee  of  its  execution  in  case  of  acceptance,  the  said  deposit 
to  be  forfeited  if  the  contract  be  not  signed  within  30  days  after 
publication  of  the  Government’s  acceptance  of  the  proposal. 

Expense  of  Government  supeiwision,  computed  at  100,000 
milreis  per  annum,  to  be  paid  by  lessee  in  bi-annual  instalments 
payable  in  advance. 

The  properties  and  material  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  various  lines  to  be  kept  in  perfect  condition,  and  the  rolling 
stock  to  be  increased  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  whole  to  be  delivered  to  the  Government  on  expiration  of 
the  lease  without  indemnity  of  any  kind. 

The  lessee  will  have  a preference  claim  to  the  construction  of 
extensions  and  branch  lines,  the  rights  conferred  by  previous  con- 
cessions being  respected.  He  may  construct  new  suburban  lines, 
double  the  lines  leased  throughout  their  full  length,  and  widen 
the  gauge  of  the  Central  Line  where  such  widening  may  appear 
desirable. 

Subject  to  Government  approval,  the  lessee  will  be  allowed 
to  revise  fares  and  freight  rates  on  a sliding  scale  regulated  by 
the  rates  of  exchange,  as  well  as  to  re-organise  the  traffic  arrange- 
ments. 

The  Government  reserve  the  right  to  take  temporary  possession 
of  the  lines  and  rolling  stock  for  military  operations,  for  which  an 
indemnity  will  be  paid  not  exceeding  the  average  revenue  for  the 
corresponding  period  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  Govern- 
ment occupation.  Subject  to  the  consent  of  Congress,  the 
Goveinment  shall  have  the  right  to  rescind  the  contract  at  the 
end  of  30  jears.  The  sum  payable  as  consideration  for  the 
rescission  shall  be  paid  in  gold,  and  shall  be  ‘computed  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  average  net  revenue  of  the  preceding  five  years,  con- 
verted at  the  exchange  of  the  day,  shall  represent  5 per  cent,  in 
gold,  of  the  amount  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  sum 
expended  in  the  execution  of  works  during  the  preceding  three 
years,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government  to  the  lessee. 

The  company,  which  may  be  organised  for  the  exploitation  of 
the  railways,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Law 
Courts  of  the  capital  of  Brazil.  Its  chief  office  may,  however,  be 
located  in  a foreign  country,  but  in  this  case  it  shall  maintain  in 
Brazil  a representative  furnislied  with  full  legal  powers. 

The  Government  shall  have  the  power  of  imposing  fines  ranging 
from  2 to  20  contos  in  cases  of  delay  in  the  payment  of  amounts 
due  to  the  Treasury,  unjustifiable  irregularities  in  traffic,  or  other 
infraction  of  the  contract.  The  Government  shall  also  have  the 
right  to  rescind  the  contract  without  indemnity  should  the  traffic 
be  suspended  for  more  than  15  days  without  justifiable  reasons, 
or  should  there  be  a delay  of  more  than  40  days  beyond  the  term 
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stipulated  in  the  contract  in  paying  to  the  Treasury  the  annuity 
agreed  upon. 

Should  all  the  railways  not  be  leased  collectively,  under  one 
proposal,  it  is  determined  that  the  initial  payment  of  5,000,000/. 
shall  be  made  in  connection  with  the  Central  Eailway  of  Brazil, 
that  this  line  shall  be  charged  40,000  milreis  annually  for  the 
expenses  of  supervision,  and  that  the  deposit  for  guarantee  of 
execution  of  proposal  shall  be  40,000/. 

The  Government  will  accept  proposals  for  the  leasing  of  the 
lines  in  groups  or  separately,  in  which  case  it  is  left  to  the  proposer 
to  fix  the  proportions  of  initial  and  annual  payments  and  guarantee 
deposits. 

Proposals  should  be  deposited  by  May  15, 1897,  at  the  Ministry 
in  Eio  or  at  the  Brazilian  Legations  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Brussels,  or  Washington. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  which  it  has  been  possible 
to  collect  respecting  the  railways  in  question 


I. — Estrada  de  Ferro  Central  do  Brazil. 


Tlie  lines  of  this  railway  are  laid  in  the 
Federal  District  and  in  the  States  of  Eio 

de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and  Minas  G-eraes. 

Kilometres. 

Extent  under  traffic  . . 

1,217,095 

Gauge  of  1 ’60  metres 

757,510 

„ 1 metre 

459,585 

Number. 

Engines 

321 

Being  for  gauge  of  1 BO  metres  . . 

236 

,,  1 metre 

Carriages  and  wagons  : — 

85 

For  gauge  of  1 ‘60  metres— 

Passenger  > . , , 

297 

Various  services. . 

1,003 

Cargo 

For  gauge  of  1 metre — 

1,504 

Passenger 

125 

Various  services . . 

379  ' 

Cargo 

422 

Milreis. 

Gross  receipts  in  1895 

27,945,005 
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II. — Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Baturite,  in  the  State  of  Ceara. 


Kiloms.  m. 

Extent  under  traffic  . . 

244  820 

Gauge,  1 metre. 

Milreis. 

Gross  recffipts  in  1895 

895,965 

Number. 

Carriages  and  wagons : — 

In  service — 

Passenger,  1st  class  . . 

15 

,,  2nd  class 

10 

,,  mixed 

1 

Post  and  baggage 

3 

Closed  carriages  . . 

6 

Cargo,  closed 

90 

Cattle  wagons 

4 

Cargo,  open 

35 

Out  of  service — 

Cargo,  closed  . . . . , . 

5 

Powder  wagon  . . 

1 

Crane  wagon 

1 

Carriage  for  use  of  Directory  . . 

1 

Locomotives  : — 

In  service — 

Tender  No.  1 . . . . . . . . 

1 

Mogul 

6 

Cargo 

1 

Consolidation  . . . . , . 

4 

Out  of  service — 

Passenger. . 

2 

Cargo 

2 

Mogul  ..  ..  .. 

4 

Consolidation 

3 

III. — Estrada  de  Ferro  do  Sohrul,  in  the  State  of  Ceara. 

Kiloms.  m. 

Extent  under  traffic  . . 

216  280 

Gauge,  1 metre. 

Milreis. 

Gross  receipts  in  1895  .. 

210,531 

Number. 

Carriages  and  wagons — 

Passenger,  1st  class  , . . o 

2 

„ 2nd  class  . . . . , . 

5 

Mixed  . . . . . . . , 

2 

Baggage  ..  ..  

2 

F or  use  of  administration 

1 

Cargo,  closed 

12 

Cattle  . « . . . , . . 

3 

Ventilated  wagons..  ..  .. 

10 

Cargo  . . . . . . 

7 

Locomotives — 

Passenger  and  cargo  (2  under  repair)  . . 

5 

Tender  (2  under  repair)  . . 

5 
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lY. — Estrada  de  Ferro  Sul  de  Pernambuco. 


Extent  under  traffic  . . 

Kiloms.  m. 
193  908 

Gauge,  1 metre. 

Gross  receipts  in  1895 

Milreis. 

647,484 

Number. 

Carriages  and  wagons — 

Special 

2 

Passenger,  1st  class  . . . . . . 

5 

Mixed 

2 

Passenger,  2nd  class  (3  under  repair)  . , 

8 

Post  and  baggage  . . 

5 

Baggage  ..  

4 

Cattle  (5  under  repair) 

16 

Cargo,  closed,  with  brake  (12  under  repair) 

42 

,,  closed,  no  brake  (21  under  repair) 

90 

„ open,  no  brake  ..  ••  •* 

9 

Carts  (1  under  repair) 

19 

„ pivot.. 

23 

Ballast 

17 

Sugar  cane  . . . . 

60 

For  explosives 

4 

Crane 

1 

Locomotives — 

Passenger,  American 

4 

Cargo,  American  . , . . . , 

14 

„ French  (4  out  of  service)  . . . . 

6 

„ Belgian 

1 

Mixed,  French  (1  out  of  service) . . 

2 

Tenders,  French  (1  out  of  service) 
„ English  . . 

2 

1 
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V. — Estrada  de  Ferro  Central  de  Pernambuco. 


Extent  under  traffic  . . 
Gauge,  1 metre. 

Gross  receipts  in  1895 


Kiioms.  m. 
179  900 

Milreis. 

758,832 


Engines — 

Passenger,  French,  8 — 20  C.  (3  in  bad 
condition) 

Mixed,  French,  8 — 20  C.  (under  repair) 
Consolidation,  American,  10 — 24|  E.  (in 
bad  condition)  . . 

Consolidation,  American,  10 — 26  E. 
Mogul,  American,  8 — 24  D.  (1  in  bad 
condition)  • 

Mogul,  English,  8 — 22  D. 

10- wheel,  American,  10 — 26  D.  .. 
Tenders,  English,  4 — 14  C.  (under  repair) 
,,  French,  6 — 14  C.  (1  under  repair) 
Carriages  and  wagons — 

For  administration 

Passenger,  1st  class  (1  under  repair) 

,,  2nd  class  (3  under  repair)  .. 
Cattle  (5  under  repair) 

Baggage  (2  under  repair)  . . 

Goods  wagons — 

In  good  condition 
Undergoing  repairs 
Unserviceable 

Platform  (17  under  repair)  .. 

Carts  (12  under  repair) 

For  intiammables 
Tanks  (1  under  repair) 

Ambulance  (1  under  repair). . 

Crane  . . 

Trolly  . . 


Number. 


8 

2 

3 

7 

2 

1 

5 

1 

2 

1 

24 

27 

34 

10 

142 

10 

48 

72 

18 

2 

16 

2 

2 

1 


VI. — Estrada  de  Eerro  de  S.  Francisco,  in  the  State  of  Bahia. 


Extent  under  traffic  . . 

Kilometres. 

452 

Gauge,  1 metre. 

Gross  receipts  in  1895 

.. 

Milreis. 

660,692 

Engines 

Number. 

29 

Carriages 

• • 

29 

Wagons — 

Mail  and  baggage  . . 

j 

• • 

10 

Cattle 

77 

Cargo,  closed 

107 

„ open. . 

. . 1 

2 

For  inflammables  . . 

1 

Tanks  . . 

23 

,,  ballast  .. 

With  cranes 

36 

2 
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VII. — Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Paulo  Affonso,  in  the  States  of 
Alagoas  and  Pernambuco. 


Kilometres. 

Extent  under  traffic  . . 

116 

Grange,  1 metre. 

Milreis. 

Gross  receipts  in  1895 

87,315 

Number. 

Engines — 7,  being — 

Tank,  Rogers 

2 

Consolidation,  Baldwin  (1  out  of  service) 

3 

Tender,  Class  8 — 18|^  C.,  Baldwin 

2 

Carriages  and  wagons — 

Passenger,  1st  class 

4 

„ 2nd  class 

5 

Post  and  baggage  . . 

1 

Cattle 

3 

Cargo,  closed 

27 

„ open,  for  fuel 

Ballast 

10 

9 

Tanks 

4 

Trollies 

20 

VIII. — Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Porto  Alegre  a Uruguayana,  in  the 
State  of  Eio  G-rande  do  Sul. 


Extent  under  traffic  . . 

Kiloms.  m. 
597  42 

Gauge,  1 metre. 

Gross  receipts  in  1895 

.. 

.. 

Milreis. 

2,109,438 

Number. 

Engines — 

For  passenger  service 

12 

cargo  service  . . 

24 

shunting 

6 

Carriages — 

Special 

1 

For  the  administration 

3 

1st  class  passengers 

14 

2nd  „ 

13 

prisoners 

2 

Wagons — 

Cattle 

60 

Post  and  baggage  . . 

5 

Ammunition 

1 

Coal . . 

30 

Cargo 

194 

Trucks . . 

49 

Immigration. 

Tlie  system  under  which  immigrants  have  been  introduced  into 
the  country  has  thrown  upon  the  Federal  Treasury  the  responsi- 
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-Return  of 
1896. 


Canadian 

immigi'ation 


bility  of  all  the  attendant  expenses,  but  it  has  been  long  felt  that 
such  conditions  were  unfair,  and  that  in  view  of  the  privileges  and 
independence  of  action  now  enjoyed  by  the  various  States,  each 
one  of  them  should  be  expected  to  provide  for  its  own  immigration 
service. 

A contract  with  the  Companhia  Metropolitana  for  the  intro- 
duction of  immigrants  being  still  in  course  of  fulfilment,  under 
terms  of  an  onerous  nature  for  the  Government,  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  obtain  its  rescission,  and  after  prolonged  negotiations 
this  was  at  last  effected  in  consideration  of  an  indemnity  to  the 
contractors  of  8,500  contos  (320,000/.). 

Annex  K shows  the  iinmber  of  immigrants,  with  their 
respective  nationalities  that  arrived  at  Eio  de  Janeiro  during  the 
past  year.  The  arrivals  were  100,549,  against  94,580  in  1895  ; the 
most  noticeable  increase  being  am  mgst  Spaniards. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  attempt  to  introduce 
immigrants  from  Canada. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  to  this  Consulate  that  a movement 
was  on  foot  to  promote  such  immigration  the  Canadian  and  Home 
Authorities  were  at  once  advised  of  same,  as  judging  from  the 
result  of  former  attempts  to  bring  in  immigrants  of  British 
origin,  nothing  but  disaster  could  be  anticipated  at  the  present 
juncture  for  any  new  enterprise  of  a like  nature. 

Unhappily,  the  warning  was  only  partially  successful  in  pre- 
venting ill-advised  adventurers  from  accepting  the  highly-coloured 
promises  held  out  to  them. 

About  1,200  persons,  however,  decided  to  try  their  fortune  in 
Brazil,  and  shipped  at  Montreal  in  October,  1896,  on  board  the 
steamer  “ Monravia.”  Many,  at  the  last  moment,  were  induced  to 
alter  their  minds  and  returned  on  shore.  Nevertheless,  about  460 
set  out  for  Brazil,  and  it  is  lamentable  to  record  that  the  disas- 
trous results  anticipated  were  unfortunately  realised. 

The  immigrants  found  on  arrival  that  their  only  means  of 
earning  a livelihood  consisted  in  accepting  ordinary  field  labour  on 
the  coffee  plantations. 

Such  labour  under  a tropical  sun  is  not  only  a hardship 
insupportable  by  persons  reared  in  temperate  zones,  but  it  has 
the  further  disadvantage  of  being  unremunerative,  and  the 
immigrants  were  unable  to  support  themselves  and  their  numerous 
children. 

Numbers  of  these  unfortunate  people  have  been  repatriated  by 
this  Consulate  and  those  of  Santos  and  S.  Paulo,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  after  the  experience  gained,  no  further  attempts  of  this 
kind  will  be  made. 


Puhlic  Health. 

The  general  sanitary  conditions  of  this  city  during  the  past 
year  have  been  unsatisfactory.  An  improvement,  however,  set  in 
during  the  last  quarter  owing  probably  to  frequent  rains. 
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Of  epidemic  diseases,  yellow  fever  is,  as  customary,  responsible 
for  the  greatest  number  of  victims.  Small-pox  has  greatly 
decreased,  perhaps,  as  a cou sequence  of  the  greater  attention  now 
given  to  public  vaccination  and  the  facilities  afforded  for  its  opera- 
tion among  the  poorer  classes. 

A Government  Commission,  composed  of  the  leading  medical 
authorities,  has  been  seriously  considering  the  causes  which  con- 
tribute to  the  periodical  appearance  of  yellow  fever  and  the  means 
which  should  be  adopted  for  its  prevention. 

The  mortality  of  this  city  during  the  past  year  is  given  in 
Annex  L,  which  has  been  compiled  from  the  daily  bulletins  issued  ; 
the  statistics  not  being  yet  published.  It  will  be  seen  that  2,919 
deaths  occurred  from  yellow  fever,  being  2,101  more  than  in  the 
previous  season,  whereas  the  fatal  cases  from  small-pox  were  only 
258  compared  with  1,865  in  1895.  The  total  number  of  deaths  at  Eio 
was  19,490,  or  1,264  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  city  is  set  down  at  600,000  (420,000  natives  and 
180,000  foreigners),  which  gives  a death-rate  of  32*50  per  1,000 
in  1896 ; the  rates  being  in  1895  and  1894  30*37  and  32*03 
respectively. 

The  table  of  mortality  reveals  a striking  fact.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  the  great  increase  in 
the  deaths  takes  place  amongst  foreigners.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  during  February  and  March  last,  usually  the  worst 
months  of  the  season,  when  the  deaths  of  foreigners  rose  to  1,291 
and  1,633  respectively,  whilst  only  1,168  and  1,432  fatal  cases 
occurred  amongst  the  native  population. 

The  statistics  recently  published  show  that  out  of  the  4,715 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  in  1894,  4,335  were  foreigners  and  only 
380  Brazilians.  Again,  in  1895  the  818  cases  were  divided  as 
follows  : 754  foreigners  and  64  natives.  In  both  years  the  pro- 
portion was  92  per  cent,  and  8 per  cent,  respectively. 

It  has  been  observed  of  late  years  that  the  partial  immunity 
enjoyed  by  Brazilians  from  yellow  fever  is  diminishing.  There- 
fore, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Nature’s  warning  will  no  longer  be 
disregarded,  and  the  much  needed  sanitary  reforms  introduced 
without  further  delay. 
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Annex  A. — Keturn  of  Exports  of  Coffee  from  Eio  de  Janeiro 
during  the  Year  1896. 


Destination. 

Quantity. 

Total. 

Bags.* 

Bags.* 

United  States — 

New  York 

1,418,479 

New  Orleans 

175,078 

Baltimore 

131,191 

1,724,748 

Europe — 

Hamburg 

261,361 

Marseilles 

114,540 

Trieste  . . 

102,532 

Antwerp  . . 

71,809 

Genoa 

58,285 

Havre 

50,149 

London  . . 

28,863 

Bordeaux 

16,132 

9,298 

Southampton 

Constantinople  . . 

2,175 

Copenhagen 

1,115 

Odessa  . . 

700 

Liverpool 

431 

Santarem 

200 

Hotter  dam 

200 

Turkey  . . 

164 

Algiers  . . 

125 

Lisbon 

85 

N aples  . . 

55 

Oporto  . . 

15 

718,234 

Other  countries — 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

121,525 

River  Plate 

82,019 

V alparaiso 

790 

Punta  Arenas  . . 

110 

204,444 

Coastwise — 

Northern  ports  of  Brazil 

122,886 

Southern  „ ,, 

14,646 

137,532 

Grand  total 

2,784,958 

,,  for  preceding  year. . 

2,763,785 

Increase  for  1896 

•• 

21,173 

* Bags  of  60  kilos,  each,  or  132  lbs. 


Annex  B. — Table  showing  the  Exports  of  Coffee  from  Eio  de 
Janeiro  during  the  past  Five  Years. 


Year. 

Number  of  Bags  Shipped. 

Total. 

United  States. 

Europe. 

1892  

2,406,894 

986,667 

3,393,561 

1893  

1,627,899 

811,006 

2,438,905 

1894  

1,748,784 

923,174 

2,671,958 

1895  

1,780,091 

983,636 

2,763,727 

1896  

1,724,498 

1,060,460 

2,784,958 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 
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Annex  C. — Return  of  Shipment  of  Coffee  from  Brazil  during  the 

Year  1896. 


Number  of  Bags. 

Port  of  Shipment. 

1896. 

1895. 

Santos 

Rio  de  J aneiro 

4,157,971 

2,784,958 

3,574,484 

2,763,720 

Victoria 

273,255 

307,438 

Bahia 

260,981 

264,775 

Ceara 

6,000 

20,202 

Total  . . 

7,483,165 

6,930,619 

Annex  D. — Return  showing  Monthly  Prices  of  Coffee,  Cost  and 
Freight,  by  Steamer  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  London  and  New 
• York,  during  the  Year  1896. 


Month. 

Per  Cwt. 

1 

Per  Lb. 

£ s.  d. 

1 Cents. 

January 

3 19 

1211 

February  . . 

3 2 3 

12| 

March 

3 6 9 

13H 

April 

3 7 3 

13M 

May. . 

3 10 

12t 

June 

2 19  3 

12t% 

July 

2 12  0 

lOli 

August 

2 10  6 

101 

September  . . 

2 7 6 

91 

October 

2 13  3 

11 

November  . . 

2 6 0 

9i 

December  . . 

2 16  3 

lOT^e 
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Annex  E. — Return  of  different  Articles  of  Import  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  during  the  Years  1896-95. 


1 

1 

Quantity. 

Articles. 

1 

1896. 

1895. 

Beer  and  porter 

Cases . . 

7,270 

54,263 

Bran 

Sacks . . 

62,374 

52,204 

Butter  . . 

Cases  . . 

57,738 

68,182 

Candles  . . 

)j  - - • • 

Barrels 

10,176 

11,981 

Cement  . . 

158,799 

138,840 

Coal 

Tons  . . 

574,308 

462,742 

Codfish  . . 

Packages 

94,421 

66,052 

Cases . . 

50,305 

76,541 

Flour 

Barrels 

37o,93o 

431,609 

Grin 

Cases . . 

9,545 

28,374 

Hay 

Bundles 

351,627 

194,784 

Indian  corn 

Sacks . . 

1,496,556 

919,706 

J erked  beef 

Kilos. 

55,945,800 

56,873,850 

Lard,  American 

Barrels 

94,664 

71,688 

Cases . . 

3,196 

7,357 

Maccaroni 

5,  • • • • 

7,941 

24,986 

Matches . . 

• • • • 

2,154 

25,864 

Oakum  . . 

Packages 

109 

1,126 

Olive  oil 

Cases  . . 

25,028 

28,639 

Petroleum 

Barrels 

! 24 

123 

Cases  . . . . 1 

46,134 

288,180 

Pitch 

Barrels  . . 1 

28,145 

15,954 

Rice 

Bags  . . . . 

1,240,833 

1,198,430 

Salt 

Moios* 

2,014 

„ 

Milheiros  . . : 

30 

„ 

Tons  . . . . 1 

20,496 

17,436 

Bags  . . 

84,900 

13,400 

,, 

Litres  , . ! 

21,231,522 

24,417,327 

Salt  pork 

Barrels 

42,430 

57,754 

• • « • • • 

^ barrels  . . j 

17,378 

20,505 

Cases  . . . . 1 

3,505 

11,561 

Tar 

Barrels  . . ' 

752  ' 

1,359 

Tallow  . . 

Pipes  . . , J 

5,556 

7,740 

„ 

i casks  . . 1 

4,917 

4,151 

Barrels  . . | 

1,456 

729 

Tea,  Indian 

Kilos.  . . . 1 

117,990 

123,255 

Timber,  boards  and  planks, 

Swedish  pine 

Dozen  . . j 

32,655 

27,637 

Timber,  American  pitch  pine, . 

Feet  . . . . 1 

40,738,009 

21,844,341 

„ white  pine 

1 

>)  • • • • 

6,271,587 

5,523,712 

„ spruce . . 

Cases . . 

5,*044,671 

1,2o5,d3o 

Turpentine 

8,825 

7,082 

Wine,  French  . . 

i casks 

6,462 

7,574 

„ 

Barrels 

603 

1,093 

?>  ,,  . . • • 
,,  Italian  . , 

Cases . . 

10,952 

17,860 

i casks 

6,315 

6,503 

,,  • • • • • * 

Barrels 

2,415 

4,925 

,,  ,,  . • • • • « 
„ Portuguese,  Oporto 

Cases . . 

6,077 

jl0,163 

Pipes . . 

37,472 

24,688 

>>  JJ  >> 

Cases . . 

355,771 

257,170 

„ „ Lisbon 

Pipes . . 

5,328 

6,914 

) > >>  • • 

Cases  . . 

19,072 

26,922 

„ Spanish  . . 

Pipes . . 

15,245 

17,154 

>>  >>  • * • • • • 

Cases  . . 

2,333 

499 

„ Other  countries 

Pipes . . 

1,569 

1,303 

Cases  . . 

4,818 

7,413 

Equal  to  2,176  litres. 
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National  Products”  Imported  at  Eio  de  Janeiro. 


Cotton 

Sugar 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

1896.  i 

1895. 



Pipes . . 
Bales . . 
Bags  . . 

21,327  i 
124,875 
1,209,561* 

1 

23,510 

131.265 

* Being  nearly  17,000  bags  in  excess  of  1895. 

Annex  F.  -Eeturn  showing  the  Monthly  Eates  of  Exchange  on 
London,  at  90  Days’  Sight,  at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  during  the 
Year  1896. 


Rate  per 

' Milreis. 

Month. 

Lowest. 

i 

Highest. 

Pence. 

Pence. 

January  . . 

9 

February 

8f 

March 

m 

9i 

April 

m 

May 

lOi 

June 

10* 

July  

9i 

9| 

August  . . 

91 

September 

9 

October  . . 

8 

9 

November 

7i 

8i 

December 

8-3- 

0* 

Lowest  and  highest  in  1896 

• 8 

10* 

„ „ 1895 

9 

lU 

Annex  G. — Table  showing  the  Oscillations  in  Bank  Eates,  at 
90  Days’  Sight,  at  Eio  de  Janeiro,  during  the  past  10  Years. 


Per  Milreis. 

Year. 

From — 

To— 

Pence. 

Pence. 

1887  

21i 

2Sk 

1888  

22| 

27* 

1889  

26^ 

28i 

1890  

26k 

20| 

1891  

lOf 

21f 

1892  

10^ 

m 

1893  

10* 

13f 

1894  

9* 

13 

1895  

9 

lU 

1896  

7i 

10* 

Annex  H. — Return  of  British  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  Year  1896. 

Direct  Trade  in  British  Vessels  from  and  to  Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies. 
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Annex  I. — Keturn  of  all  Shipping  at  the  Port  of  Eio  de  Janeiro 
engaged  in  the  Foreign  Trade  during  the  Year  1896. 

Entered. 


Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Nationality. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Ton^ . 

Bra.zilian  

2 

729 

41 

33,019 

43 

33,748 

British  

174 

191,278 

513 

1,047,318 

687 

1,238,596 

American  (U.S.)  ... 

54 

38,148 

2 

1,342 

56 

39,490 

Argentine 

32 

33,201 

32 

33,201 

Austrian  

’"•6 

1,424 

16 

24,045 

19 

25,469 

Belgian  

26 

44,780 

26 

44,780 

23,151 

Danish  

13 

6,066 

18 

17,085 

31 

French 

2 

2,990 

166 

406,045 

168 

409,035 

German  

22 

19,529 

128 

230,383 

150 

249,912 

Italian  

22 

14,787 

112 

223,027 

134 

237,814 

Portuguese 

38 

21,338 

3 

3,620 

41 

24,958 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

91 

59,374 

34 

30,646 

125 

90,020 

Other  countries  ... 

20 

15,046 

3 

4,408 

23 

19,454 

Total  

441 

370,709 

1,094 

2,098,919 

1,535 

2,469,628 

„ for  the  year 

preceding  ... 

1,460 

2,243,103 

Cleared. 


Nationality. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Tons. 

BrazUidn  

2 

283 

37 

31,593 

39 

31,876 

^British  

^'■'^^merican  (U.S.)  ... 

176 

186,576 

464 

972,597 

640 

1,159,173 

50 

35,634 

2 

1,342 

52 

36,976 

, '"Argentine 

20 

25,681 

20 

25,681 

^ ^.-Austrian  

”4 

1,734 

16 

23,372 

20 

25,106 

Belgian  

24 

42,148 

24 

42,148 

Danish  

’17 

8,193 

11 

11,018 

28 

19,211 

French  



1 

24 

2,402 

20,066 

146 

116 

367,154 

209,774 

147 

140 

369,556 

229,840 

Italian  

19 

13,925 

106 

214,254 

125 

228,179 

Portuguese 

25 

15,602 

4 

3,613 

29 

19,215 

Swedish  and  Nor- 

wegian   

83 

47,443 

34 

31,143 

117 

78,586 

Other  countries  ... 

18 

12,886 

5 

5,066 

23 

17,952 

^^otal  

^ „ for  the  year 
preceding  ... 

419 

344,744 

985 

1,938,755 

1,404 

1,327 

2,283,499 

2,136,474 

Annex  J. — Return  of  all  Shipping  engaged  in  the  Coasting  Trade,  Entered  and  Cleared,  at  the  Port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

during  the  Year  1896. 
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Annex  K. — Eeturn  of  Immigrants  at  the  Port  of  Eio  de  Janeiro 
during  the  Years  1896-95. 


Nationality. 

Number. 

1896. 

1895. 

Italians  . * 

47,725 

45,269 

Portuguese 

21,990 

23,996 

Austrians 

7,718 

8,044 

Spaniards 

12,990 

6,424 

Brazilians 

2,539 

3,266 

Germans . . 

1,196 

1,132 

Argentines 

1,340 

1,077 

French  . . 

834 

924 

Syrians  . . 

750 

770 

British  . , 

637 

763 

Moors  (Morocco) 

14 

739 

Uruguayans 

752 

669 

Turks  . . 

63 

268 

Americans  (U.S.) 

281 

247 

Hungarians 

86 

114 

Belgians  .. 

72 

78 

Arabs 

117 

54 

Greeks  . . 

18 

29 

Chilians  . . 

23 

26 

Dutch 

20 

25 

Chinese  . . 

1 

24 

Japanese . . 

1 

11 

Egyptians 

. . 

8 

Australians 

3 

Other  nationalities  (European) 

1,^6 

573 

,,  (American) 

34 

47 

Total 

. . 

100,547 

04,580 

(2355) 
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